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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  present,  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
believed,  in  a  generally  accessible  form,  a  combined  view 
of  Historical,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geo- 
graphy. The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  condense,  from  a 
great  variety  of  scattered  sources,  as  large  a  quantity  of 
matter  as  possible  into  the  smallest  compass  consistent 
with  perspicuity  ;  his  object  having  been  to  give  the  most 
comprehensive  general  information,  with  those  minuter 
details  which  claim  attention  on  account  of  their  interest 
or  importance.  In  the  PoUtical  section,  he  has  attempted 
to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  each  par- 
ticular country,  in  harmony  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
late  Master  of  Rugby  School  in  the  motto  on  the  title-page. 
Considerable  use  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  work  is 
intended  for  the  general  Home  reader;  for  the  Emigrant 
who  may  wish  to  take  to  the  far  bounds  of  civilized  hfe, 
a  cheap  and  portable  compendium  of  information  relative 
to  countries,  with  reference  to  which  his  means  of  know- 
ledge  will   necessarily   be   limited;    and   for   the   use   of 

Colleges  and  Schools,  to  which  it-will  be  further  adapted 
c2 


by  Exercises,  whicli  may  be  had  separately,  or  bound 
with  the  volume.  While  treating  of  a  branch  of  secular 
knowledge,  of  high  importance,  and  continually  becoming 
more  so,  by  an  extending  foreign  commerce,  and  the  more 
frequent  intercommunication  of  distant  nations,  care  has 
been  taken  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  "  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,"  whose  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all"  whose  "  paths  are  peace." 

Norwood, 

August  26,  1850. 
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deluge,  which  swept  away  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  largely 
modified  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  especially 
its  river  channels,  removing  for  ever  from  its  surface  those 
particular  features  by  which  the  spot  might  be  recognised 
where  man  lived  in  primeval  glory,  fell  and  suffered,  and 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GEOGEAPHY    OF    THE    AXCIEXTS. 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  the 
earhest  geographical  records  referring  to  a  period  contem- 
porary with  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  According  to 
the  inspired  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  first 
abode  of  the  primal  pair  was  a  selected  spot  "  eastward  in 
Eden,"  a  region  characterized  by  a  river,  which,  after 
watering  the  garden  in  which  their  days  of  innocence 
and  happiness  were  spent,  became  "  parted  into  four 
heads,"  or  streams,  called  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Pishon, 
Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Phraat.  Curiosity  has  naturally 
been  excited  respecting  the  particular  site  thus  indicated, 
the  birthplace  of  our  common  nature,  and  the  only  terres- 
trial scene  in  which  ordinary  humanity  has  existed  in  a  sin- 
less condition.  But  the  locality  cannot  now  be  identified. 
It  is  all  but  certain  indeed  that  the  two  latter  streams  are 
represented  by  the  existing  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  and 
probable  also  that  the  two  former  have  their  correspondents 
in  the  present  Phasis  and  Araxes.  It  is  true  that  these 
rivers  have  not  the  common  origin  ascribed  to  the  four 
streams  of  Eden.  Their  sources  are  quite  distinct,  though 
at  no  great  distance  from  each  other  in  Western  Asia. 
Their  flow  is  also  perfectly  independent  through  the  whole 
of  their  course,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  which  unite  their  waters  before  reaching  the  ^r- 
sian  Gulf,  entering  it  in  one  grand  flood.  But  it  m^^^e 
reasonably  concluded,  that  the  great  catastrophe  otLrthe 
deluge,  which  swept  away  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  largely 
modified  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  especially 
its  river  channels,  removing  for  ever  from  its  surface  those 
particular  features  by  which  the  spot  might  be  recognised 
■\^here  man  lived  in  primeval  glory,  fell  and  suffered,  and 
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bequeathed  the  sad  legacy  of  sin  and  death  to  his  descend- 
anto. 

2.  The  sacred  writings  are  Ukewise  our  only  guide  re- 
specting the  occupancy  of  the  globe  by  the  more  immediate 
descendants  of  Noah,  the  second  father  of  the  human 
family,  who  went  forth  from  the  ark  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  The  ethnographical  table  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  contains  the  names  of  the  tribes 
and  nations  belonging  to  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
patriarchal  household ;  the  regions  in  which  they  respec- 
tively settled  are  indicated,  and  their  primary  dispersion 
dates  from  the  event  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter — 
the  Divine  judgment  upon  the  impious  builders  of  Babel, 
which  involved  a  confusion  of  their  language,  and  a 
scattering  of  the  race.  It  has  become  difficult,  and,  in 
many  instances,  impossible,  to  identify  the  tribes  and  coun- 
tries specified,  owing  to  the  long  lapse  of  time,  the  in- 
cessant revolutions  which  have  transpired  in  the  political 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  to  which  the  names  of 
localities  and  communities  are  subject.  Yet  important 
general  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  record.  The 
direction  taken  by  the  three  great  streams  of  population 
which  descended  from  the  family  preserved  from  the  flood 
is  distinctly  traceable  ;  and  a  number  of  traditions  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  nations,  which  profane  history  has  handed 
down,  are  in  striking  harmony  with  the  Scripture  outline. 
The  progeny  of  Shem  were  the  least  migratory,  remaining 
near  the  site  of  their  forefather's  return  to  a  desolated 
world,  spreading  as  a  pastoral  race  over  the  vast  levels  be- 
tween Ararat  and  Arabia,  especially  of  those  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence  to  the  Syrian  shore  of  the 
jMediterranean.  The  posterity  of  Ham,,a  more  enterpris- 
ing tribe,  appear  to  have  dispersed  themselves  to  the  Aledi- 
terranean  on  the  side  of  Palestine  and  of  Egypt,  extending 
to  the  Lybian  desert,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
family  of  Japhet,  more  vigorous  still,  entered,  according  to 
the  prediction,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japlut,"  upon  the  pos- 
session of  a  wider  extent  of  territory,  embracing  the  entire 
continent  eastward  and  westward  north  of  the  great  range 
of  Taurus,  founding  the  Indo-Teutonic  nations,  which  have 
spread  to  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  strongly  intimated 
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in  this  account  of  the  primitive  dispersion  of  the  human 
race,  that  as  it  was  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
man  to  replenish  the  earth  with  intelligent  existence,  so  the 
first  actual  migrations  did  not  transpire  at  the  arbitrary  in- 
stigation of  human  passion,  but  under  express  Divine  direc- 
tion. Probability  favours  this  idea,  as  well  as  incidental 
allusions  of  holy  writ,  like  the  following : 

"  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
When  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people, 
According  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  ; 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance." — Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9. 

Various  causes  speedily  operated  to  extend  the  diffusion  of 
the  human  species — restless  curiosity,  social  discord,  and 
the  desire  of  acquisition ;  and  while  these  motives  neither 
had  the  approving  smUe  of  Heaven,  nor  deserve  the  applause 
of  men,  they  ministered  to  accomplish  the  Divine  plan  of 
associating  an  intelligent  creation  with  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth. 

3.  The  world,  as  known  to  Moses,  the  first  sacred  his- 
torian, and  the  earliest  writer  of  an  extant  document,  com- 
prised but  a  scanty  portion  of  its  area.  While  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Nile  countries  and  the  north-west 
Arabian  desert,  he  had  undoubtedly  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  region  from  thence  to  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Caspian  shores.  He  mentions  also 
the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  a  denomination  commonly 
understood  to  include  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe,  as  in  the  infancy  of  science  all  covmtries  were 
called  islands  to  which  the  ordinary  route  was  by  water, 
whether  completely  insulated  or  not.  The  Mosaic  nari'a- 
tive  likevsise  supplies  us  with  the  interesting  fact  of  com- 
mercial communication  having  been  established  between 
the  nations  along  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  re« 
mote  east.  This  appears  from  the  account  of  the  merchant 
caravan,  encountered  by  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  proceeding 
to  the  markets  of  Egypt  with  oriental  products  of  balm, 
spicery,  and  myrrh ;  and  from  the  familiar  reference  made 
to  aromatics  only  found  native  in  India  and  its  Archipelago, 
as  cinnamon  and  cassia.  The  traffic  in  these  articles  was 
in  the  hands  of  Arab  traders.  It  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  both  by  land  journeys  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
b2 
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by  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea.     But 
the  western  world  in  general  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the   real    quarter  from  whence  the  valuable    commodities 
were  derived.     To  monopolize  a  lucrative  commerce,  its 
conductors  represented  the  precious  spices  as  the  produce 
of  their  own  country,  which  remained  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  later  times,  and  led 
to  the  application  of  a  very  questionable  title  to  the  Penin- 
sula, Arabia  the  Happy  {Arabia  Felijc).     The  geography 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  kings,  closely  cor- 
responded in  extent  to   that  of  their  inspired  lawgiver ; 
though  it  could  not  fail  to  be  more  exact  within  the  same 
limits.    All  their  institutions  tended  to  repress  an  excursive 
spirit,  as  likely  to  contaminate  them  with  the  idolatry  of 
the  surrounding  world ;  and  hence  material  interests  were 
wisely  subordinated  to  those  of  a  far  more  important  na- 
ture.    Solomon  indeed  patronized  distant  maritime  expedi- 
tions, sending   out  fleets    to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  which 
returned  once  in  three  years,  *'  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,    apes,  and  peacocks."     But   his   ships  were  built, 
manned,  and  navigated  by  Phoenicians,  the  boldest  mari- 
ners of  antiquity.     Amidst  the  numerous  conflicting  opi- 
nions entertained  respecting  the  destination  of  these  mer- 
cantile adventures,  the  most  probable  is  that  which  regards 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  as  general  appellations,  the  one  of  a 
distant  and  the  other  of  a  rich  country,  the  two  features 
belonging  to  the  same  region,  which  was  evidently  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  point  of  de- 
parture being  Eziongeber  or  Elath,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  great  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  voyage  outward 
and  homeward  shows  the   timid  and  cautious  manner  in 
which  the  most  daring  of  the  ancient  mariners  proceeded, 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coasts,  and  running  into 
port  upon  every  appearance  of  unfavourable  weather. 

4.  The  Piicenicians,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  who 
formed  a  federation  of  cities  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  which 
Tyre  was  the  chief,  took  the  lead  in  maritime  discovery. 
Possessing  only  a  narrow  slip  of  land  extending  between 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  the  sliore,  tliey  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  opulence  or  rising  into  power  but  from  foreign 
sources  ;  and  hence  eagerly  enil)raced  the  I'acilities  for  navi- 
gation afforded  by  the  adjacent  sea,  and  by  the  ample  suj)- 
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ply  of  materials  for  sliip-building  yielded  by  the  virgin 
forests  of  their  own  mountains.  They  explored  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  obtained  at  an  early  period  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  which 
however  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  established  flourishing  colonics  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Sicilv  (Panormus  and  Lilybaeum),  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  west  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Utica  and  Carthage), 
and  in  the  south  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  (Tartessus,  at 
the  m.outh  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  Gades,  now  Cadiz.) 
By  the  extensive  commerce  thus  created,  the  mother-coun- 
try, as*  represented  by  Tyce,  was  "  replenished  and  made 
glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  sea" — "whose  merchants 
are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the 
earth."  But  their  voyages  extended  far  beyond  the  range 
of  their  colonies.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  western  extremity  of  Britain,  procuring  from 
thence  tin,  lead,  and  skins,  especially  the  first,  many  writers 
identifying  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly Isles  with  the  Kaaa-irfpides 
(Cassiterides)  "tin  islands"  of  the  Greek  geographers. 
A  far  more  extraordinary  achievement  has  been  assigned 
to  them — that  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  which 
is  said  to  have  transpired  under  the  auspices  of  Necho,  son 
of  Psammetichus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
in  B.C.  617.  Herodotus,  who  visited  that  country  about  s 
century  and  a  half  after  the  date  ascribed  to  the  events 
gives  the  following  account  of  it.  He  affirms  Africa  to  be 
surrounded  with  water,  except  at  the  narrow .  neck  now 
called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  a  fact,  he  relates,  first  ascer- 
tained by  some  Phoenicians  employed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Egyptian  king.  They  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
navigated  the  southern  ocean.  When  the  autumn  came  on, 
it  was  their  practice  to  land  on  whatever  part  of  the  coast 
they  happened  to  be,  in  order  to  sow  the  ground,  putting 
to  sea  again  after  having  waited  for  the  harvest.  Two 
years  thus  passed  awav.  In  the  third,  they  doubled  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  (the  strait  of  Gibraltar,)  entered  the 
jNIediterranean,  and  arrived  at  Egvpt,  asserting,  says  the 
historian,  what  to  himself  seemed  incredible,  "  that  as  they 
sailed  round  Africa,  they  had  the  siui  on  their  right  hand." 
The  circumstance  thus  doubted  strikingly  corroborates  the 
reality  of  the  circumnavigation,  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
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sun  being  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  north  of  the  voyagers, 
standing  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  would  be  the  case  for 
half  the  vear  on  passing  the  equator,  and  for  the  whole 
year  below  the  southern  tropic.  Major  Rennel,  who  pleads 
strongly  for  the  truth  of  the  relation,  remarks,  that  in  all 
long  voyages  the  ancients  would  be  frequently  compelled  to 
stop  for  supplies,  owing  to  the  scanty  room  aiforded  by 
their  vessels  for  the  stowage  of  provisions,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  small  size  and  flat  bottoms  admirably 
adapted  them  for  coast  navigation,  and  allowed  of  landing 
anvw'here  except  on  a  steep  rocky  shore,  the  ships  being 
drawn  upon  the  beach  if  a  lengthened  stay  were  contem- 
plated. It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  though  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  never  could  be  rounded  from  the  Atlantic 
before  the  use  of  the  compass  enabled  ships  to  stand  off  to 
sea,  yet  that  it  might  be  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  enterprise  is  however  so  inherently 
improbable,  that  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
modern  authors,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  attempt  was  made,  issuing  in  a  great  exploring  cruise 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  the  object  sought  and 
expected  was  unceremoniously  appended  as  one  that  had 
been  realized.  Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the 
Phoenician  maritiu^.e  expeditions  in  general,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  lost  to  the  world,  as  upon  principle  they  con- 
cealed as  far  as  possible  their  discoveries,  lest  other  nations 
should  follow  in  their  track,  rival  their  renown,  and  parti- 
cipate in  their  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  only  from  the  short 
notices  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  them  at  all. 

5.  Upon  Carthage  rising  from  the  rank  of  a  colony  to 
that  of  a  mighty  independent  empire,  absorbing  all  the 
Phoenician  settlements  of  the  west,  that  power  despatched 
her  navy  along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies,  and  thus  increasing 
the  resources  of  the  mother-city,  while  relieving  Jier  of  a 
redundant  population.  Two  fleets  appear  to  liave  been 
sent  on  this  service  coincidently.  Only  a  few  scattered 
notices  have  been  preserved  of  the  one  commanded  bv 
Himilco.  His  voyage  is  said  to  have  lasted  four  months. 
Starting  from  Gades,  he  ])roceeded  to  the  north,  coaste<l 
Spain,  and  reached  the  British  Isles,  mentioning  Al-tionii 
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(Albion),  and  the  sacred  island  of  the  west,  lerne,  the 
modern  Ireland.  His  further  progress  is  represented  as 
having  been  arrested  by  the  absence  of  -wind,  and  the  stag- 
nant nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  sea-weed, — fabulous 
statements  designed,  probably,  by  Carthaginian  jealousy  to 
keep  the  navigation  closed  to  the  enterprise  of  other  people. 
A  more  circumstantial  account,  containing  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  has  been  handed  down  respecting  the  course 
of  the  other  fleet.  It  is  styled  the  Periplus,  or  "  Voyage 
of  Hanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  ;"  and  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  literal  translation,  made  by  some 
Greek,  of  the  original  official  report,  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  which,  we  are  informed,  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet, 
and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  Carthage.  The 
document  commences  with  a  reference  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate  relative  to  the  voyage  and  its  object,  the  foundation 
of  Libyophcenician  cities  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  sixty  large  vessels,  and  took  on  board 
thirty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  last  number  is 
evidently  either  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  or  one  of  the 
exaggerations  common  wliere  optical  estimates  are  made. 
Two  days  after  clearing  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  first 
settlement  was  planted  on  an  extensive  plain, — a  position, 
perhaps,  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  present  com- 
mercial city  of  Mogadore.  From  thence  the  expedition, 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  successively  reached  the  woody 
promontory  of  Solceis  (Cape  Bajador  ?)  ;  the  river  Lixus, 
inhabited  by  a  shepherd  tribe  (Rio  d'  Ouro  ?)  ;  a  small 
island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cerne,  seated  in  a 
bay  (xlrguin,  below  the  southern  Cape  Blanco  ?)  ;  the  great 
river  Chretes  opening  -within  into  a  wide  haven ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  another  river,  "large  and  broad,  and 
full  of  crocodiles  and  river-horses"  (Senegal?).  The 
voyagers  next  came  in  sight  of  high  mountains  covered 
\vith  trees,  odoriferous  and  variegated,  evidently  the  high- 
lands of  Senegambia,  and  continued  their  course  along  a 
mountainous  shore  abounding  with  the  same  vegetation, 
frequently  observing  fires  at  night,  and  hearing  wild  merri- 
ment, while  all  was  still  by  day,  according  to  usages  still 
existing  in  that  region.  At  the  extreme  point,  reached  a 
large  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  they  called  the  Southern  Horn 
(between  Cape  Yerde  and  Sierra  Leone  ?)  savage  Gorillse, 
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covered  with  liair  were  encountered,  apparently,  from  the 
description,  a  species  of  ourang-outaug.  Having  settled 
seven  colonies  on  various  points  of  the  coast,  Hanno  returned 
northwards,  owing  to  the  want  of  provisions.  This  voyage 
of  discovery,  deserving  notice  as  the  first  of  M'hich  we  have 
a  detailed  account,  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  referred  with 
some  probability  to  about  b.  c.  570. 

6.  The  Greeks  of  the  primitive  Homeric  age  had  little 
information  of  any  district  beyond  their  own  peninsula, 
the  nearest  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  geography  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  extends,  indeed,  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  Sicily  on  the  west,  and  from  Thrace  on  the 
north  to  Ethiopia  on  the  south,  but  these  extreme  points 
lay  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  west 
of  the  southern  promontory  of  Italy  the  poet's  pictures 
become  unreal  and  mythological.  On  the  south,  also,  he 
knew  little  more  of  Egypt  than  the  name,  the  wealth,  and 
hundred  gates  of  Thebes,  with  the  skill  of  the  people  in 
the  use  of  drugs  ;  for  he  mentions  the  rankness  and  aromatic 
character  of  tlie  vegetation,  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
proper  designation  of  its  great  river,  or  with  its  seven 
mouths,  and  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean being  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  by  an  isthmus. 
The  habitable  earth  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
flat  circular  disk,  surrounded  by  "  the  great  strength  of 
ocean,"  and  of  no  considerable  extent,  since  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Euxine  seas  were  supposed  to  communicate  at 
either  end  with  the  circumambient  flood.  Hesiod,  about  a 
century  later  (b.  c.  73.5),  had  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
Egypt  and  Italy  ;  and  in  the  following  two  centuries  the 
Greeks  began  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  west,  owing  to 
the  emigration  of  the  Phocseans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
where  they  founded  the  modern  Marseilles,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  aud  Spain. 
Thales  (b.  c.  600)  taught  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and 
directed  his  countrymen  to  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
as  indicating  the  true  north,  by  which  the  Phoenician 
mariners  steered  their  course. 

7.  With  Herodotus  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  pro- 
perly commences.  He  was  the  first  of  tliat  race  who  indus- 
triously travelled  to   inspect  distant  countries,  and  study 
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the  career  of  their  respective  inhabitan^9^^~--a»4— s'mr-:  be\ 
appropriately  styled  the  father  of  descri{>ti.ye'  geo2Taphf,-'hs, 
well  as  of  profane  history,  from  his  great  work  carefully 
detailing  the  physical  position  of  the  nations  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  with  their  political  struggles,  social  cus- 
toms, and  religious  usages.  Born  at  Halicarnassus  (b.  c. 
484),  he  made  himself  minutely  acquainted  with  most 
places  of  importance  in  Greece  Proper,  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  /Egean.  He  sailed 
through  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the 
Euxiue  in  both  directions ;  visited  Thrace  and  Scythia ; 
was  familiar  with  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with 
Phoenicia ;  explored  Egypt  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  made  excursions  into  Lybia  as  far  as  Cyrene. 
In  the  east,  he  travelled  into  Arabia,  saw  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  probably 
Susa,  ending  his  career  at  Thurii,  in  southern  Italy.  The 
geography  of  Herodotus,  embracing  the  districts  of  which 
he  obtained  trustworthy  information,  with  those  which 
came  under  his  own  observation,  extended  to  the  heart  of 
modern  Russia,  to  the  Ural  chain.  Lake  Aral,  the  frontiers 
of  Tartary,  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  and  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Nile,  detailing  the  positions  which  occur  in  a 
four  months'  voyage  up  the  river.  He  accurately  describes 
the  Danube  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  and 
dividing  Europe  in  its  course  ;  notices  its  tributaries,  and 
mentions  some  of  the  great  rivers  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  aware  of  the  oblong  form  and 
independent  character  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  stated  to  be 
"  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  communication  with  any  other 
sea  ;  being  in  length  a  fifteen  days'  voyage  for  a  rowing- 
boat,  and  in  breadth,  where  it  is  widest,  an  eight  days' 
voyage ;"  having  on  the  west  the  mighty  range  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  measures  given  are  believed  to  be  correct ; 
but  subsequent  geographers,  Strabo,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  five 
centuries  later,  rejecting  his  authority,  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  Caspian  as  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  great  northern 
ocean.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  nearer  Palus 
Mpeotis  (Sea  of  i\zov)  is  made  only  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Euxine.  He  knew  of  the  long,  rigorous  winter  of  Russia  ; 
speaks  of  intense  cold  prevailing  for  eight  months,  freezing 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (the  strait  connecting  the  Palus 
b3 
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Mseotis  and  Euxine),  so  that  the  tribes  on  its  borders  led 
their  armies  and  drove  their  war-chariots  over  the  ice,  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  and  with  remarkable  precision  he 
refers  to  their  horses  enduring  the  cold  better  than  the 
asses  or  mules.  Of  the  Indians  he  affirms,  that  they  live 
the  nearest  to  the  east,  and  the  place  of  the  rising  sun  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  a  perfect  desert  of  sand  extend- 
ing beyond  them ;  and  remarks,  that  "  amongst  these 
people,  the  sun  is  hottest  in  the  morning,  and  not,  as 
amongst  others,  at  mid-day ;"  an  obseiTation  which  appUes 
exactly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  in  warm  climates, 
where  the  sea-breezes  begin  to  blow  with  vigour  as  the 
sun  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  and  moderate  the 
noontide  heat.  Of  western  Europe,  his  knowledge  was 
very  limited  and  imperfect.  He  mentions  Sardinia  as  the 
greatest  of  all  islands  ;  never  names  Rome  at  all, — then 
commencing  her  fourth  century  ;  and  doubts  the  existence 
of  a  great  river  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  towards  the 
north  (Rhine),  previously  spoken  of  by  Hesiod  and  Heca- 
taeus,  "  having  never  been  able  to  hear,  from  any  man  who 
has  himself  seen  it,  that  there  is  a  sea  in  that  part  of 
Europe."  One  of  the  great  merits  of  Herodotus  is  the 
avoidance  of  fanciful  hypothesis,  and  the  simple  narration 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  facts,  after  having  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  their  credibility.  Hence  he  states  : — "I  smile 
when  I  see  many  persons  describing  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  who  have  no  sound  reason  to  guide  them  :  they 
describe  the  ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  which  is  made 
circular  as  if  by  a  lathe." 

8.  The  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the  west  was 
enlarged  by  Pytheas,  a  bold  na^-igator  of  Marseilles,  who 
proved  the  existence  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which 
Herodotus  doubted.  From  the  references  made  to  his 
works  by  the  ancient  writers,  he  appears  to  have  undertaken 
two  distinct  voyages,  but  both  in  the  same  general  direction. 
From  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  he  coasted  Spain  and  Gaid,  reached 
Britain,  followed  its  southern  and  eastern  shores,  and 
ascribed  from  their  extent  a  circumference  of  40,000  stadia 
to  the  island.  A  further  six  days'  sail  brought  him  to 
Thule,  covered  with  perpetual  fogs,  jiresenting  a  confused 
mixture  of  earth,  air,  and  sea,  where  he  beheld  the  sua 
above  the  horizon  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  summer 
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solstice,  aflSmiiug  at  the  same  time  that  the  day  and  night 
there  were  each  of  six  months'  continuance.  Few  geogra- 
phical questions  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than 
the  locality  here  indicated.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Shetland  isles,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Norwe- 
gian coast,  and  Iceland.  Perhaps  the  first-named  spot  is 
the  most  probable,  where  the  length  of  the  longest  day  is 
nearly  twenty  hours  ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Greek  navigator,  in  narrating  his  voyage,  gave  the  result 
of  his  own  observations  in  connection  with  reports  that 
reached  him  concerning  higher  latitudes  without  clearly 
distinguishing  between  the  two,  or  he  might  suppose  the 
polar  phenomena  of  which  he  heard  applicable  to  the 
region  he  visited,  sanctioned  as  that  idea  would  be  to 
some  extent  by  his  own  experience  in  proceeding  from 
south  to  north.  It  is  certain  that  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  had  been  circulated  in  its  southern  districts  before 
his  time ;  yet  even  several  centuries  later,  the  Roman 
writers  confounded  the  short  bright  nights  of  the  British 
summer  with  the  long  periods  of  continuous  daylight  which 
are  only  known  within  the  arctic  circle.  Thus  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  northern  parts  of  our  island,  observes,  that 
"  the  nights  are  so  clear  that  you  can  hardly  tell  when 
davlight  begins  or  ends  ;  and  when  the  sky  is  not  overcast 
Avith  clouds,  you  may  see  all  night  long  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  does  not  rise,  or  go  down,  but  moves  quite 
round."  Pytheas  also  appears  to  have  passed  round  the 
promontory  of  Jutland  into  the  Baltic,  visiting  its  islands 
and  shores.  He  was  not  only  an  explorer,  but  a  man  of 
science, — the  first  person  who  determined  the  latitude  of  a 
place,  by  observing  the  shadow  of  the  sun  with  the  gnomon, 
fixing  that  of  his  native  city  Massilia  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  He  directed  also  his  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  ;  was  well  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  moon 
upon  them  ;  and  knew  that  the  pole-star  in  Ursa  !Minor  did 
not  mark  the  place  of  the  true  pole.  The  time  when  this 
daring  adventurer  flourished  cannot  be  stated  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  it  was  in  the  interval  between  Herodotus  and 
Alexander  the  Great — b.  c.  445—356. 

9.  To  the  interval  just  mentioned  belong  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidns,  who  visited  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Italy ;  Hippocrates, 
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of  Cos,  who  travelled  in  Scythia,  Thessaly,  Colchis,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  Xenophou,  who  conducted  the  celebrated 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  through  a  wild  and  unknown  country,  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  ;  Scylax,  of  Caryanda,  who  made  known 
to  his  countrymen  the  Carthaginian  discoveries  along  the 
western  shores  of  Africa,  and  is  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
mentions  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and  Aristotle,  who  systema- 
tized the  observations  and  discoveries  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him.  Finding  that  some  stars  seen  in  Greece 
were  not  visible  in  Egypt,  the  last  distinguished  philosopher 
inferred  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  made  an  esti- 
mate of  its  circumference,  one  far  too  low,  conceiving  that 
the  coasts  of  Spain  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shores  of  India.  However  erroneous  the  calculation,  it 
involved  a  singularly  bold  and  sagacious  conception ;  and 
eighteen  centuries  afterwards,  precisely  the  same  conclusion, 
in  which  truth  and  error  mingle,  led  Columbus  out  upon 
the  western  ocean  to  discover  a  new  world,  where  he 
expected  to  find  the  eastern  limits  of  the  old.  Aristotle 
mentions  the  island  of  Taprobane  beyond  India  (Ceylon)  ; 
the  great  river  Cremetes  flowing  westward  into  the  ocean, 
from  a  source  near  that  of  the  Nile  (Senegal  ?) ;  the 
Hercynian  mountains  (Carpathians)  ;  and  Albion,  with 
lerne,  described  as  two  large  islands  on  the  north  of 
Celtica,  to  which  a  common  designation  is  given,  Brittanicse, 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  name. 

10.  A  vast  addition  to  the  Grecian  geography  eastward 
was  made  by  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  warlike  Alexander, 
who  not  only  led  his  Aictorious  Macedonians  into  Central 
Asia,  but  took  along  with  him  engineers  and  men  of  science 
to  make  observations  .and  collect  information  relative  to  the 
countries  through  which  he  marched.  Upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire,  that  odious  lust  of  conquest  which 
was  the  master-passion  of  the  victor,  brought  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  (Amu  and  Sir)  in  the  north- 
east ;  but  the  wide  and  fertile  India  to  the  south-east,  the 
renown  of  which  had  been  spread  in  the  western  world, 
chiefly  lured  his  ambition.  lie  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisus  (Ilindoo-Koosh)  ;  passed  the  river  Indus 
probably  a  little  to  the  nortli  of  tbe  modern  Attock  ;  and 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Punjaub,  the  district  which 
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has  recently  acquired  so  much  notoriety  in  our  own  history. 
With  a  commercial  object  in  view,  he  constructed  a  fleet, 
which  na-rigated  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  proceeding  then 
along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ap  the  Pasitigris 
to  Susa.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was  written  by  the 
admiral,  Nearchus,  the  substance  of  which  has  happily 
been  preserved.  Eighty  days  were  occupied,  from  the 
21st  of  September  to  the  9th  of  December,  b.c.  325,  ia 
passing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  accomplished  in  about  a  fortnight 
by  the  improved  sailing  of  modern  times.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  his  successor  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  his  colossal  empire,  Seleucus  Xicator,  reached  the  Gan- 
ges, in  an  expedition  against  a  hostile  prince.  The  Greeks 
thus  became  largely  acquainted  with  the  native  tribes  of 
India,  their  skill  and  peculiar  customs,  with  its  varied  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  products,  but  very  imperfectly  known 
before.  They  observed  the  well- watered  rice-fields  ;  knew 
jthe  mode  in  which  the  plant  was  cultivated  ;  and  the  strong 
spirit  distilled  from  it,  the  arrack  of  the  natives.  Greek 
writers  of  that  age  mention  the  sugar  obtained  from  canes ; 
the  cotton  plant  affording  materials  for  finely  woven  fabrics  ; 
shawls  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Thibet  goats  ;  spices  and 
opium  ;  oil  of  roses,  gum-lac,  and  other  fragrant  articles  ; 
and  the  hard  Indian  steel.  References  also  are  made-  to  the 
richly- adorned  tropical  vegetation  of  the  country  ;  the 
"  trees  whose  summits  are  not  to  be  reached  with  an  arrow, 
and  whose  leaves  are  larger  than  the  shield  of  an  infantry 
soldier  ;"  the  splendid  fan-like  palms  ;  and  the  remarkable 
banyan-tree,  which  takes  root  by  its  branches,  described  as 
forming  "a  leafy  arbour  like  a  tent  with  pillars."  Besides 
elephants  in  their  wild  and  domesticated  state,  they  speak 
of  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps,  the  large  bearded 
stag  with  a  horse's  mane  (equicervvs),  and  the  Indian  buf- 
falo. The  pecuharities  of  Hindoo  life  are  likewise  noticed  ; 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  castes ;  the  hereditary 
descent  of  trades ;  the  custom  of  shampooing,  dying  the 
beard,  and  perforating  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears  ;  the  use  of 
umbrellas,  and  turbans  of  cotton  ;  the  devotion  of  widows 
to  the  funeral  pile ;  and  the  gyranosophists  or  faqueers, 
leading  hermits'  lives  under  the  trees,  and  practising  a 
variety  of  fanatical  austerities.     We  also  leam  from  the 
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same  sources  how  much  it  surprised  the  Greeks  to  find 
dark-coloured  races  in  the  far  east,  resembhng  the  Ethio- 
pians described  by  Herodotus,  but  without  the  crisp  hair 
of  the  negro  tribes, 

1 1 .  The  city  founded  by  Alexander  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  speedily  became  the 
great  focus  of  knowledge  in  the  ancient  world,  especially 
under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  Egypto-Greek  Ptolemsean 
dynasty.  Geodesy,  or  that  branch  of  applied  mathematics 
which  determines  the  forms  and  areas  of  large  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  with  its  own  dimensions  and  figure,  by 
means  of  direct  observation  and  measurement,  originated  in 
Alexandria  mider  Eratosthenes,  who  became  president  of 
its  far-famed  library,  which  probably  contained  all  the  Phoe- 
nician, Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  learning  of  the  time. 
He  made  the  first  recorded  attempt  to  ascertain  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth  upon  a  correct  principle,  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  the  same  process  by  which  we  now 
know,  very  nearly  at  least,  the  dimensions  of  our  planet. 
Being  aware  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt  (Assouan),  the 
sun  was  vertical  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice, 
so  that  deep  wells  were  enlightened  to  the  bottom,  while 
at  Alexandria  at  the  same  instant  it  was  distant  from  the 
zenith  by  the  -j-^ih  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or 
7°  12',  he  concluded  that  to  be  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  as  measured  on  the  meridian.  The  distance  at 
the  surface  was  found  to  be  5000  stadia,  and  consequently 
5000  multiplied  by  50  gave  250,000  stadia  for  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  stadium 
employed,  this  measurement  cannot  be  appreciated.  But 
Eratosthenes  neglected  the  solar  parallax,  and  was  wrong 
in  supposing  the  two  places  upon  the  same  meridian,  as 
they  differ  about  3°  in  longitude ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
imperfect  data,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the 
true  method  of  ascertahiuag  the  circumference  of  our  planet, 
and  was  appro])riately  styled  by  his  contemporaries  the 
"  Surveyor  of  the  earth."  Each  department  of  geography, 
the  mathematical,  physical,  and  political,  appears  to  have 
been  studied  with  suigular  care,  for  he  compiled  an  account 
of  the  various  countries  visited  by  travellers,  remarked^ 
climatic  diiferences  with  the  evidences  of  change  exhibited 
by  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  was  the  first  to  denote  on 
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maps  the  positions  of  places  by  parallels  of  latitude.  Finnly 
maintaining  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  he  held  that  the 
great  extent  of  the  "Western  Ocean  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
ships  reaching  India  in  that  direction. 

12.  The  early  conquests  of  the  Romans  contributed 
more  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  known  world  than 
to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  The  legions  traversed  Spain 
under  the  Scipios  ;  became  acquainted  with  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  in  the  Jugurthine  war ;  visited  Armenia,  and 
approached  the  frightful  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  under  Lu- 
cullus  and  Pompey ;  overran  Gaul,  and  reached  the  southern 
shores  of  Britain  under  Caesar  ;  and  explored  a  portion  of 
Arabia  under  ^lius  Gallus.  The  last-mentioned  expedi- 
tion brings  us  to  the  Augustan  age,  in  which  the  great 
work  of  Strabo  was  completed,  shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  geographer,  in  a.d.  25.  He  had  seen,  as  he  remarks, 
with  his  own  eyes,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  "  from  Armenia  to  the  Tyrrhenian  shores,  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,"  and  gives  a  minute 
and  accurate  description  of  the  regions  personally  observed. 
His  knowledge  of  the  globe,  derived  from  other  sources, 
extended  eastward  to  Thinse  (China?),  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  name.  Northward,  it  terminated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  as  he  ex- 
pressly avows  his  ignorance  of  what  lies  beyond  these  rivers. 
It  did  not  go  in  the  same  direction  beyond  Ireland,  for  he 
refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Thule  of  Pytheas, 
and  rejected  the  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  Baltic. 
Southward,  below  Africa,  which  is  abridged  of  half  its 
extent,  he  supposed  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  to  join, 
an  idea  which  influenced  the  Portuguese  navigators  to 
attempt  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Westward, 
he  most  remarkably  speculates  upon  the  possibility,  that  in 
the  temperate  zone,  "  where  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  are  inhabited  worlds,  distinct  from  that  in  which  we 
dwell."  Among  his  chief  errors  he  connects  the  Casjiian 
Sea  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  narrow  channel,  makes 
the  Pyrenees  run  north  and  south,  and  supposes  the  coast 
of  Gaul  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  Spain  in  a  right 
hue  from  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

13.  The  Roman  armies  became  conversant  with  Mid- 
land and  Northern  Europe  soon  after  the   pubhcation  of 
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Strabo's  Geography.  Drusus  led  the  legions  to  the  river 
Weser  in  Germany,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  German  Ocean 
at  the  Zuydersee ;  Germanicus  reached  the  Ems  and  the 
Elbe ;  South  Britain  was  made  a  province  of  the  empire 
under  Claudius  ;  North  Britain,  as  far  as  the  Grampian 
hills,  was  traversed  by  the  troops  of  Agricola ;  while  his 
fleet,  sailing  northwards  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  "  disco- 
vered and  subjected  the  Orcades  (Orkneys),  a  cluster  of 
islands  not  known  before,  and  saw  Thule,  hitherto  concealed 
by  snow  and  winter,"  accomplishing  for  the  first  time  the 
circumnavigation  of  our  islands.  Tacitus,  whose  words 
have  just  been  cited,  had  information  of  the  phenomena 
of  more  northern  regions ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  sea  being 
languid  and  nearly  motionless,  of  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  continuing  till  the  dawn  of  day,  and  of  the  figures  of 
the  gods  appearing  crowned  with  luminous  beams — state- 
ments which  not  obscurelypoint  to  those  high  latitudes  where 
the  ocean  is  frost-bound,  and  the  aurora  borealis  displays  its 
coruscations  in  the  sky.  Scandinavia  was  mentioned  at  this 
epoch  for  the  first  time  by  Pliny,  and  also  Nerigon  (Nor- 
way) as  "  a  great  island  the  inhabitants  of  which  sailed  as 
far  as  Thule  ;"  but  though  the  Romans  explored  the  Baltic 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  thev  never  became  aware  of  Scan- 
dinavia being  an  integral  portion  of  Europe.  About  the 
same  period,  the  true  character  of  the  monsoons,  or  peri- 
odical winds  of  the  eastern  ocean,  was  observed  by  Hip- 
palus,  who,  confiding  in  their  regularity,  pushed  directly 
across  the  sea  from  Africa  to  India  with  the  south-west 
monsoon,  returning  with  the  succeeding  one  from  the  south- 
east, and  thus  put  subsequent  mariners  in  possession  of 
a  more  speedy  passage  between  the  two  countries.  A  work 
of  this  age,  written  by  an  individual  bearing  the  name  of 
Arrian,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  under  the  title 
of  a  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  describes  the  course 
of  the  merchant  vessels  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-maiideb  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  containing  an 
obvious  reference  to  China,  the  earliest  on  record  connected 
with  any  definite  information.  "  Beyond  the  Ganges,"  we 
are  told,  "  is  an  island  in  the  ocean  called  Chryse,  or  the 
golden,  mider  the  rising  sini,  and  at  the  furthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  oast :  it  produces  the  finest  tortoise-shell  in  the 
world.     Still  further  on,  and  towanls   the  north,  beyond 
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the  sea  whieli  bounds  the  country  of  the  Sinae,  is  the  great 
inland  city  Thinse,  from  which  raw  and  manufactured  silk 
is  brought  to  Barygaza  (Baroatch,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay)  by  Bactria  and  the  Ganges,  It  is  extremely 
diihcult  to  reach  Thinse,  and  few  go  there,  for  it  lies  a  great 
way  off,  immediately  beneath  the  constellation  of  the  Lesser 
Bear ;  and  its  territories  are  said  to  extend  to  the  remote 
sides  of  the  Pontus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  frontiers 
of  the  Sinse,  however,  an  annual  fair  is  held ;  for  the  Sesatee 
(Tatars),  a  wild  and  uncivilized  tribe,  assemble  there  with 
their  wives  and  children.  This  is  a  race  of  men  remarkably 
short  and  clumsy,  with  broad  faces  and  depressed  noses. 
They  bring  for  traffic  bulky  articles  packed  up  in  mats ; 
and  having  assembled  midway  between  their  own  frontiers 
and  those  of  the  Sinae,  they  spread  out  their  mats,  and 
make  a  great  feast." 

14.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world 
received  its  most  complete  and  final  development  from 
Ptolemy,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  observed  at  Alexandria, 
and  survived  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
His  contributions  differ  widely  from  those  of  Strabo,  who 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  descriptive  department,  ^vhile 
the  labours  of  his  successor  were  principally  devoted  to  the 
mathematical  branches.  His  '  Universal  Geography,'  in 
eight  books,  accompanied  with  maps,  remained  the  text- 
book of  the  science  through  the  middle  ages,  and  was  not 
superseded  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  leading  object 
of  the  writer  was  to  fix  the  astronomical  position  of  places — 
towns,  gulfs,  estuaries,  and  capes — by  means  of  lueridional 
and  parallel  circles  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  now  called 
degrees,  which,  though  in  use  at  an  earlier  date,  received 
a  more  general  application  from  him,  and  were  first  indi- 
cated as  measures  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Ptolemy's 
chief  parallels  are  those  passing  through  the  island  of  Thule, 
63°  N.  lat.,  with  which  the  latitude  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
the  supposed  Thule,  nearly  agrees  ;  the  parallel  through 
Rhodes,  or  lat.  36°,  an  old  standard  line ;  that  through 
Meroe,  or  lat.  16°  ^ ;  the  equator  ;  and  the  parallel  through 
Prasum,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  as  far  south  of  the 
equator  as  ^leroe  is  north  of  it.  Excepting  his  southern 
hmit,  which  is  placed  much  too  far  south,  his  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  the  known  world  northwards  from  the  equator 
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is  tolerably  exact.  But  he  greatly  erred  in  computing  his 
longitudes.  Reckoning  from  his  western  limit,  the  meri- 
dian passing  through  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands,  he 
made  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  20°  more  than  it  is, 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  more  than  46°  beyond  the 
true  position  eastward,  and  fixed  his  eastern  limit,  the  me- 
ridian passing  through  the  obscurely-known  regions  of 
China  at  180°,  or  an  entire  hemisphere  from  the  western, 
involving  an  error  in  excess  of  about  one-eighth  of  the 
earth's  circumference.  This  was,  however,  a  very  fortunate 
mistake,  since  it  strengthened  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  hope  of  reaching  India  by  the  westerly  route 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. While  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  globe  was 
far  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
reaching  to  the  Niger  in  Africa,  which  he  mentions  as 
flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  was  also  in  many  respects 
moi'e  accurate  ;  his  representations  of  the  shapes  of  several 
countries,  and  their  magnitude,  with  the  delineation  of  the 
coast-lines,  involve  enormous  errors.  Thus  he  restored  to 
the  Caspian  its  true  character  of  being  a  grand  inland  sea, 
and  not  a  gulf  belonging  to  the  nortbern  ocean  ;  but  at  the 
sam.e  time  its  figure  is  distorted  into  an  oblong,  extending 
east  and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south.  He  assigned 
to  Ceylon  more  than  four  times  its  proper  dimensions ; 
made  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  nearly  a  straight  line ; 
and  probably  mistaking  the  Asiatic  archipelago  for  con- 
tinuous land,  the  continent  is  prolonged  to  the  south, 
and  brought  round  westward,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with 
Africa;  thus  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

15.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  preceding  review 
of  ancient  geography,  that,  at  the  era  to  which  we  ha^■e 
arrived,  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  old  continent, 
namely,  an  immense  proportion  of  Africa,  the  vast  northern 
districts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges, 
was  either  entirely  unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  or  had 
only  been  very  vaguely  disclosed.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
also,  that,  as  far  as  mutual  information  subsisted  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  acquaintanceship  liad  been 
formed  for  the  most  part  from  motives  that  were  either 
of  an  inferior  kind,  or  positively  imworthy,  and  had  not 
been  consecrated  to  its  highest  end.     The  ambition  of  the 
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warrior,  the  cupidity  of  the  pirate,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
overreaching,  were  far  more  influential  in  uniting  distant 
countries  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  knowledge,  than  the 
fair  dealing  of  the  honourable  merchant,  or  the  enterprise 
of  the  scientific.  Nor  in  the  more  renowned  communities 
of  antiquity  had  it  been  esteemed  an  obligation  to  treat  the 
foreigner  as  a  fellow-man,  or  been  deemed  a  breach  of  ordi- 
nary morality  to  refuse  the  humanities  of  life,  and  deny  the 
rights  of  property  to  a  differently- coloured  people,  and 
a  geographically  remote  tribe.  But  Christianity  was  now 
rebuking  the  general  course  of  action  in  the  past  by  the 
proclamation  of  its  sublime  peculiarities.  It  has  since  been 
spreading  abroad  the  conviction,  that  distinctions  of  com- 
plexion, language,  climate,  and  country,  involve  no  distinc- 
tion of  species,  because  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth" — 
that  mankind,  "  near  and  afar  off,"  are  sufferers  on  account 
of  the  same  transgression,  are  contemplated  by  the  same 
revelation  of  mercy  through  one  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
are  destined  alike  for  an  immortal  existence.  In  view  of 
these  great  truths,  the  knowledge  of  the  globe  possessed 
by  thousands  in  later  ages,  so  far  from  being  abused  by 
rapacity,  or  restricted  merely  to  commercial  and  scientific 
objects,  has  been  consecrated  to  the  nobler  undertaking  of 
rescuing  nations  from  ignorance,  barbarism,  idolatry,  and 
crime,  and  of  extending  to  them  the  priceless  benefits  of 
a  "  common  salvation"  through  Jesus  Christ ;  the  glad 
tidings  of  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and 
of  deliverance  by  his  Spirit  from  the  bondage  of  natural 
corruption. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GEOGEAPHY    OF    THE    ]^nDDLE    AGES. 

16.  During  the  commotions  which  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  an  unsuspected 
multitude  of  barbarous  tribes,  nurtured  in  a  state  of  tur- 
bulent independence  in  the  unexplored  interior  of  the 
continent,  broke  loose  upon  Europe,  the  ancient  civilization 
was  largely  swept  away ;  the  knowledge  amassed  in  past 
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ages  was  generally  lost  sight  of;  and  the  spirit  of  inquirj 
being  repressed  by  danger  abroad,  and  an  uncertain  social 
position  at  home,  few  could  claim  acquaintance  with  objects 
beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  Through  an 
interval  of  a  thousand  years,  there  is  little  of  interest  or 
importance  to  notice  in  connection  with  geographical  dis- 
covery. It  made  some  progress  northwards,  chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  solitary  ecclesiastics,  who,  though  imperfectly 
enlightened,  were  superior  to  moral  cowardice  and  religious 
torpor  ;  and  were  undoubtedly  led  by  the  purest  zeal  to  go 
on  perilous  and  fatiguing  missions  of  instruction  among  the 
rude  idolaters  of  the  Baltic  countries.  Several  Anglo- 
Saxons  officiated  in  these  services ;  but  no  one  deserves 
more  honourable  mention  for  integrity  of  purpose,  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  undaunted  courage,  than  Anscar,  a  monk 
of  Corbey,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
travelled  in  Denmark  and  through  the  south  extremity 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  a  region  very  little 
known  before,  to  convert  the  people  from  adherence  to  a 
sanguinary  mythology.  Our  own  king  Alfred,  a  little 
later,  was  indefatigable  in  procuring  information  respecting 
foreign  countries,  and  diffusing  it  among  his  subjects.  He 
sent  ambassadors  with  alms  to  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Bartholomew,  in  the  remote  regions  of  India ;  from 
whence  they  returned,  bringing  back  many  curiosities  cha- 
racteristic of  the  district,  including  gems  and  perfumes. 
He  translated  also,  into  the  popular  dialect,  the  historical 
work  of  Orosius,  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  fifth  century, 
appending  to  its  geographical  details  the  first  complete 
description  of  the  Sclavonian  country,  and  the  valuable 
narratives  of  two  northern  navigators,  Wulfstan  and  Ohtere, 
refugees  at  his  court,  whom  he  had  personally  examined. 
Wulfstan  had  sailed  into  the  Baltic,  along  the  shores  of 
Witland,  or  Prussia,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to 
Estland,  or  modern  Russia,  and  supplied  iutcrcsting  par- 
ticulars of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Ohtere,  his 
contemporary,  a  Norwegian  chieftain,  had  rounded  the 
North  Cape,  and  cruised  in  the  "White  Sea,  pursuing  the 
"  horse-whale,"  or  walrus,  for  its  tusks  and  skin. 

17.  Iceland  began  to  be  known  at  this  period.  The 
northmen,  vikingrs,  or  sea-robbers,  having  discovered  tlie 
Faroe  Islands    in   their  waudering   excursions,    that    spot 
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became  one  of  their  favourite  strongholds,  owing  to  its 
convenient  harbours  and  insulated  position.  Soon  after- 
wards, about  the  year  861,  a  chieftain,  on  his  return  from 
a  piratical  expedition,  while  endeavouring  to  make  the 
group,  was  driven  from  his  course  by  a  tempest  over  a  vast 
ocean,  till  an  unknown  shore  rose  above  the  waves,  towards 
which  he  directed  his  vessel.  Upon  landing,  he  ascended 
a  mountain  to  survey  the  country;  but  all  was  still  and 
silent ;  no  sound  was  heard  ;  no  signal  of  any  human  inha- 
bitant was  visible  ;  only  thick  woods  appeared,  covering  the 
valleys  ;  and  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  falling  as  he  embarked 
to  make  his  way  to  Faroe,  the  new  country  received  the 
name  of  Snowlaud,  subsequently  altered  to  Iceland.  After 
a  few  more  casual  visits,  colonists  from  Norway  took  per- 
manent possession  of  it,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an  island. 
A  coast  further  westward,  about  a  century  afterwards, 
became  known  to  the  Icelanders,  some  of  whom,  departing 
to  survey  it,  reached  an  island  near  Cape  Farewell,  and 
finding  the  mainland  covered  with  a  pleasing  verdure,  as  it 
was  the  spring,  it  was  called  Greenland,  in  order  that  a 
good  name  might  induce  occupants  to  flock  thither.  Set- 
tlements were  founded,  probably  in  982,  whose  existence 
can  be  traced  for  several  centuries,  during  which  the  settlers 
multiplied,  received  Christianity,  and  had  their  bishops 
from  Europe;  but  after  the  year  1409,  the  Greenland 
colonies  entirely  disappear  from  the  page  of  history.  They 
perished,  though  by  what  means  we  know  not ;  yet  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  dreadful  pestilence  called  the 
"  black  death,"  which  ravaged  Europe,  especially  in  the 
north,  in  1348,  extended  to  them,  sweeping  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  ;  the  surrivors  finally  falhng  a  prey 
to  the  Esquimaux.  Runic  inscriptions  and  ruined  edifices, 
urns,  implements,  and  fragments  of  church-bells,  have  been 
found  along  the  coast  between  Cape  Farewell  and  Disco 
Bay,  showing 

"  That  life  hath  been  where  all  is  death  below.'' 

18.  The  old  Icelandic  sagas,  from  which  all  informa- 
tion respecting  the  lost  Greenland  colonies  is  derived,  like- 
wise introduce  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by 
the  colonists,  nearly  five  centuries  before  it  was  descried  by 
Columbus.     The  documentarv  e  ideuce  of  this  event  ha.s 
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received  the  credence  of  the  most  competent  judges.  A 
voyager,  driven  astray  by  a  storm,  came  in  sight  of  land, 
and  reported  its  existence  to  the  south-west,  upon  favour- 
able gales,  conducting  him  to  Greenland,  The  unknown 
countries,  in  that  direction,  formed  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation for  some  years,  dming  the  long  winter  evenings. 
At  length,  about  the  year  1000,  an  expedition  set  sail,  and 
reached  the  indicated  region.  It  was  a  shore  withoiit  herb- 
age of  any  kind,  exhibiting  a  bare  rugged  plain  of  broad 
flat  rocks,  which  the  adventurers  called  Helluland,  or  the 
land  of  stone.  This  was  probably  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Newfoundland,  as  its  present  aspect  exactly 
answers  to  that  of  the  description.  IModern  writers  speak 
of  its  "  bare  and  large  flat  rocks,  without  tree  or  shrub — 
the  surface  everyvrhere  uneven,  and  covered  with  large 
stones  —  the  mountains  almost  devoid  of  every  sort  of 
herbage."  Sailing  on,  they  came  to  a  low  level  coast,  with 
numerous  white  sandy  cliffs,  and  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  named  Markland,  or  the  land  of  wood,  supposed 
to  be  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  recent 
authors :  "  From  Port  Haldimand  to  Cape  Sable  the  land 
appears  level  and  low,  and  on  the  shore  are  some  cliffs  of 
exceedingly  white  sand. — Cape  Sable  is  a  low  woody  island 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  range  of  sand  cliffs, 
which  are  very  remarkable  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
offing."  After  following  the  coast  for  some  time,  they 
selected  a  fruitful  and  agreeable  spot  in  which  to  remain 
for  the  winter  ;  and  as  the  wild  \'ine  was  found  growing  in 
the  interior,  the  country  received  the  name  of  Yinland,  or 
the  land  of  the  vine.  This  was  at  some  point  along  the 
shore  of  New  England,  about  Massachusetts,  where  after- 
wards the  island  of  ^Martha's  Vineyard  obtained  its  desig- 
nation from  the  first  English  settlers  finding  wild  grapes 
growing  there  in  great  abundance.  On  the  shortest  dav, 
we  are  told,  that  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  from  dagvial 
to  eikt,  or  from  lialf-past  seven  a.m.  to  half-past  four  p.m., 
which  makes  the  day  equal  to  nine  hours,  and  the  latitude 
41°  24'  10",  a  little"  north  of  Nantucket,  tlie  character  of 
which  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  northmcn.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Greenland  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  the  intelligence  induced  fresh  enterprises  to  the  new- 
territory,  accounts  of  which  are  given  with  such  a  graphical 
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description  of  the  localities  visited,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
respecting  their  identification  with  existing  sites  on  the 
North  American  coast.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  country- 
was  regularly  colonized,  but  only  repeatedly  reached  for  the 
purpose  of  felUng  timber  and  procuring  furs  and  skins,  the 
voyagers  sometimes  making  a  considerable  stay.  This  dis- 
covery of  the  western  continent  detracts  nothing  from  the 
glory  of  Columbus,  as  it  transpired  by  accident,  and  led  to 
no  permanent  resiilt. 

19.  While  the  hardy  Scandinavians  had  sufficient  sea- 
manship to  navigate  the  north  Atlantic,  from  Norway  to 
Iceland,  it  remained  an  impassable  ocean  to  the  other  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  who  did  not  venture  far  from  its 
shores.  The  Arab  geographers,  after  that  people  had  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  pictured 
the  waters  westward  as  a  region  of  gloom  and  tempests, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Sea  of  Darkness  ;"  applying  to  the 
belt  of  ocean  which  was  supposed  to  lie  on  the  north-east 
of  Asia,  the  epithet  of  the  "  Sea  of  Pitchy  Darkness."  Of 
the  former,  Edresi,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  states :  "  No  one  has  been  able  to  verify  anything 
concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  navi- 
gation, its  great  obscurity,  its  profound  depth  and  frequent 
tempests ;  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and  haughty 
winds ;  yet  there  are  many  islands  in  it,  some  peopled, 
others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mariner  who  dares  to 
enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or,  if  any  have  done  so,  they 
have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from 
them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high 
as  mountains,  yet  maintain  themselves  without  breaking ; 
for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to 
plough  them."  Merchant  vessels  traversed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Red  Sea,  and  coasted  the  north  Indian  Ocean ; 
caravans  brought  the  products  of  interior  Africa  northwards 
across  the  Great  Desert,  and  those  of  Cashmere  and  India 
westwards  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  the 
remoter  parts  of  Asia  were  explored  by  Europeans  on 
different  missions,  whose  travels  require  a  brief  reference. 
At  the  former  period,  all  Christendom  trembled  in  appre- 
hension of  that  mighty  impulse  being  renewed,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire,  led  the  barbarous 
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tribes  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  to  pour  down  upon  the  rich 
and  fruitful  countries  of  Europe.  The  nation  of  the 
Great  Mongols,  having  broke  up  from  their  original  seat  at 
the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains,  and  mastered  Central 
with  great  part  of  Eastern  Asia,  swept  like  a  desolating 
tempest  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  crossing  the 
Volga,  ravaged  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  aud  Silesia, 
menacmg  the  westerly  kingdoms  with  the  same  fate.  To 
avert  the  calamity,  conciliatory  embassies  were  despatched 
to  the  grand  khans,  by  which  a  geographical  knowledge 
of  their  country  was  promoted  in  Europe. 

20.  John  de  Piano  Carpiui,  an  Itahan,  appointed  to 
conduct  one  of  these  missions  at  a  convocation  held  at 
Lyons,  in  1245,  under  Innocent  tv.,  safely  accomplished 
his  hazardous  enterprise,  proceeding  to  the  Mongol  court 
by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  and  returning  by  the  same 
route,  journeying  homewards  amid  the  rigours  of  a  Siberian 
winter,  often  sleeping  on  the  snow  in  the  steppes.  In  the 
account  of  his  adventures,  he  describes  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  the  habits  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
melancholy  monuments  of  their  exterminating  warfare, 
large  heaps  of  human  bones  and  skulls  being  strewed  over 
the  plains  east  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  been  devastated 
by  Zinghis  Khan.  Eight  years  afterwards,  in  1253,  Wil- 
liam de  Rubruquis,  a  Fleming,  departed  with  a  similar 
object  in  view,  as  the  delegate  of  Louis  ix.  of  France.  He 
sailed  from  Constantinople  to  the  Crimea,  reached  the  Don, 
which  is  noticed  as  the  boundary  of  Russia,  and  compared 
to  the  Seine  in  magnitude,  and  arrived  at  the  Volga,  which 
struck  him  as  the  mightiest  river  he  had  ever  seen.  From 
thence  his  course  lay  to  the  river  Ural,  beyond  which  was 
*'  a  huge  and  vast  desert,  which  was  in  dimensions  like 
imto  the  ocean  sea."  This  was  crossed ;  and  after  various 
wanderings,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to  the  ^Mongol 
emperor,  returning  by  Astrakhan  and  the  Caucasian  isth- 
mus, after  an  absence  of  about  two  years  and  three  months. 
The  ambassador  met  with  several  Chinese  at  the  imperial 
camp,  and  obtained  much  information  concerning  them. 
He  accurately  describes  their  language  and  characters, 
remarking,  that  "  they  write  with  a  pencil  like  that  used 
by  painters,  and  in  a  single  ligure  tliey  comprehend  many 
letters  forming  one  word."     The  interesting  animal,  the 
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Yak,  the  mountaineer  of  Central  Asia,  is  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  a  western  writer :  "  Among 
the  Tanguts,"  he  observes,  "there  are  oxen  of  great 
strength,  having  flowing  tails  like  horses,  and  their  backs 
and  belHes  covered  with  long  hair ;  they  are  shorter  legged 
than  other  oxen,  but  much  fiercer,  having  long,  straight, 
and  sharp-pointed  horns  ;  they  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  yoked  unless  they  are  sung  to  at  the  same  time." 

21.  T\Tiile  fear  impelled  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
communicate  with  these  eastern  potentates,  private  indi- 
viduals, inspired  with  curiosity  to  witness  their  barbarian 
pomp,  and  also  moved  with  the  hope  of  gain,  penetrated  to 
the  country  of  the  Mongols ;  and  being  acquainted  with 
many  useful  arts,  they  were  liberally  patronized,  settled 
among  them,  and  rose  to  rank  and  wealth.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  set 
out  for  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  in  the  year  1271,  soon 
after  that  prince  had  efiected  the  complete  conquest  of 
China,  and  established  himself  at  Pekin  as  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  Being  taken  under  his  protection,  and 
made  an  officer  of  the  imperial  household,  he  adopted  the 
dress  and  customs  of  the  country,  made  himself  master 
of  its  four  principal  languages,  was  employed  on  various 
confidential  missions,  and  held,  for  the  usual  term  of  three 
years,  the  important  post  of  governor  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Marco  at  length  wished  to  return  to  his  native 
land ;  but  the  emperor  refusing  his  consent,  he  quitted 
China  by  stealth,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Trebisond,  and 
Constantinople,  reaching  Venice  in  1295,  after  an  absence 
of  twenty-four  years.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
a  work  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mind 
of  his  age,  gave  the  first  grand  impulse  to  modern  geogra- 
phical research,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Asiatic  geo- 
graphy. Some  of  the  districts  he  describes  have  only  very 
recently  been  re-visited  by  Europeans,  who  have  borne 
witness  to  the  veracity  of  the  Venetian  traveller,  in  accu- 
rately depicting  what  he  saw  himself,  and  faithfully  report- 
ing what  he  heard  from  others.  Thus  he  states,  that  on 
the  table-land  of  Pamir,  "  the  fire  does  not  burn  so  clear, 
nor  with  the  same  colour,  as  in  other  places,  nor  does  it 
cook  victuals  so  well :"  a  fact  which  Humboldt  speaks  of 
c 
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having  often  verified  in  his  mountain  excursions,  arising 
from  the  rarity  of  the  air  in  elevated  regions.     The  same 
remarkable  site,  the  focus  from  which  originate  the  prin- 
cipal mountain-chains  of  Asia,   our  traveller  describes  as 
"  a  district  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world — a  plain 
between  two  vast   hills,  through  which  flows   a  very  fine 
river,  issuing  from  a  large  lake ;  and  it  is  the  best  pas- 
turage in  the  world,  for  a  lean  animal  becomes  fat  here  in 
ten  days."     The  river  is   the  Oxus ;    and    the   lake   the 
Sir-i-kol,  in  which  it  has  its   source.     Our  countryman. 
Lieutenant  Wood,   February  19,  1838,  after  surmounting 
immense  difficulties  and  dangers,  reached  the  spot ;  and 
thus  confirms  the  account  of  Marco  Polo : — "  The  table- 
land of  Pamir  is  15,600  feet  high,  or  62  feet  lower  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  natives  name  this  place 
Bam-i-duniah,  or  Roof  of  the  World  ;  and  it  would  indeed 
appear  to  be  the  highest  table-land  in  Asia,  and  probably 
in  any  part  of  our  globe.     Before  us  lay  stretched  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  from  whose  western  end  issued  the  infant 
river  of  the  Oxus.     According  to  the  Kirghis,  the  grass  is 
so  rich,  that  a  sorry  horse  is  brought  into  good  condition 
in  less  than  twenty  days,  and  its  nourishing  qualities  are 
evidenced  in  the  productiveness  of  their  ewes,  which  almost 
invariably   bring   forth   two   lambs   at   a  birth."     Marco 
notices  the  more  important  provinces  and  cities  of  China  ; 
its  great  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  with 
their  shipping,  and  endless  succession  of  villages  ;  its  dense 
population,  with  the  industry  and  peculiar  customs  of  the 
people ;    its    manufactories   of  porcelain ;   its   salt   rocks, 
paper  money,  and  silk-worms  ;  the  musk  animal,  and  the 
great  pheasant ;  the  Chinese  Sea,  with  the  monsoon  winds  ; 
and  coal,  the  common  fuel,  which,  as  then  unknown  in  his 
native  Italy,  he  calls  "  a  kind  of  black  stone,  cut  from  the 
mountains  in  veins,  which  burns  like  logs,  and  maintains 
the  fire  better  than  wood."     Tea  he  does  not  name,  but  is 
supposed  to  include  it  in  the  wine  of  spices,   repeatedly 
mentioned.     Of  Northern  Asia  he  received  some  accurate 
information  ;   speaking  of  its  morasses  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  of  the  inhabitants 
using  small  sledges  drawn  by  rein-deer  instead  of  chariots 
and  of  the  most  precious  furs  being  brought  from  thence — 
the  features  that  are  characteristic  of  Siberia.      He  supplies 
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numerous  particulars  of  the  Archipelago,  especially  of 
Sumatra,  where  he  resided  for  five  months ;  mentioning  its 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  palm-trees,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
sago.  The  Andaman  and  Spice  Islands,  Ceylon,  and  Con- 
tinental India,  are  likewise  copiously  illustrated. 

22.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  names  and  routes  of 
the  other  principal  mediseval  travellers,  Oderic  of  Port- 
enau  (1318  — 1330),  proceeded  through  Persia  to  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  visited  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo, 
landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  China,  passed  through  the 
empire  to  Pekin,  and  came  back  through  central  Asia  to 
Europe.  Ibn  Batuta,  an  Arab  native  of  Tangiers,  employed 
twenty-eight  years  (1325 — 1353)  in  visiting  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Bokhara,  crossing  the  Hindoo-koosh  into 
India,  thence  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  Ceylon,  where  he 
ascended  Adam's  Peak,  Sumatra,  China,  returning  into 
Africa,  and  proceeding  across  the  great  desert  to  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  Francisco  Balducci  Pergoletti,  an  Italian 
merchant  (1335),  followed  the  caravan  route  from  the  sea 
of  Azov  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  thence  to  Pekin, 
writing  a  minute  itinerary  of  the  course  for  the  use  of 
traders.  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  a  Spaniard  (1403),  sent 
on  an  embassy  from  Henry  iii.  of  Castile,  sailed  from 
Constantinople  to  Trebisond,  and  journeyed  through 
Armenia,  northern  Persia,  and  Khorassan,  to  the  city  of 
Samarcand,  the  capital  of  Tamerlane. 

23.  The  career  of  modern  maritime  discovery  commenced 
soon  after  the  fifteenth  century  opened ;  and  before  it 
closed,  a  continent  stretching  through  almost  all  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  including  every  variety  of  climate  and  eleva- 
tion, was  unveiled  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  which  dou- 
bled the  extent  of  terrestrial  space  previously  known  to  them. 
The  Portuguese  took  the  initiative  in  this  great  advance  under 
Don  Henry,  son  of  John  i.  of  Portugal ;  a  prince  gifted 
with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  entei-prise,  and  perse- 
verance, who,  hearing  from  the  Moors  of  the  rich  country 
of  Guinea,  determined  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
in  order  if  possible  to  reach  it  by  sea,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Ter^anabal,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  as  contiguous 
to  the  scene  of  operations.  The  general  boundary  of 
European  navigators  in  that  direction  had  hitherto  been 
Cape  Nun,  in  Jat.  28°  40',  about  six  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.     This  was  readily  passed  by  the 
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mariners  employed ;  but  the  bolder  projection  of  Cape 
Bajador,  with  its  violent  currents  and  furious  breakers,  for 
some  time  baffled  their  efforts.  In  one  of  these  attempts 
the  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  open  ocean,  arriv- 
ing at  an  island  to  which  the  name  of  Porto  Santo  was 
given.  Madeira,  at  a  short  distance,  was  reached  in  the 
following  year,  1419,  but  had  been  visited  before  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Machin,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  who,  flying  with  Anne  Dorset  from  the  anger  of  her 
relations,  was  brought  by  contrary  winds  to  its  shores. 
Both  are  said  to  have  died  in  the  island,  which  their  com- 
panions abandoned,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Morocco 
coast.  Cape  Bajador  was  at  length  doubled  in  1433  ;  Cape 
Blanco  in  1443 ;  and  Cape  Verde  in  1447.  The  Azores 
were  discovered  in  1449  ;  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  1449  ; 
and  by  the  year  1469,  the  navigation  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  present  Liberia,  which  then  received  the  name  of  the 
Grain  Coast,  from  the  cochineal  which  was  obtained  there 
being  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production. 
In  the  same  year  Fernando  Po  reached  the  island  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  which  now  bears  his  name  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Prince's  Island  1°  50'  north  of  the  equator,  St. 
Thomas  nearly  on  the  Line,  and  Annabon  about  1°  40' 
south,  were  added  to  the  results  of  former  enterprise.  In 
1484,  Diego  Cam  sailed  by  the  coasts  of  Congo  and  Ben- 
guela  to  22°  s.,  thus  nearly  reaching  the  southern  tropic ; 
but  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  which 
sailed  in  1486,  passed  this  limit  to  Cape  das  Vorlas,  in  lat. 
29°  near  the  Orange  river.  Here  his  ships  were  driven  out 
to  sea,  and  after  tossing  to  and  fro,  the  coast  was  regained  at 
the  extremity  of  Africa,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  rounded 
it«  southern  limit  was  only  discovered  on  doubling  the  pro- 
montory as  he  returned,  which  was  styled  tlie  Cape  of 
Tempests  from  its  stormy  sea,  altered  subsequently  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  more  auspicious  name.  Eleven 
years  later,  in  1497,  the  path  thus  opened  was  proved  to 
be  a  practicable  route  to  India  by  Vasco  de  Gam  a  conduct- 
ing three  vessels  to  its  shores — an  event  which  poetry 
has  celebrated  in  the  "  Lusiad"  of  Camoens,  the  national 
epic  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  which  derives  its  high- 
est interest  from  the  practical  benefits  which  have  been 
conveyed  in  more  recent  times  by  tliat  channel  to  the  be- 
nighted millions  of  the  cast,  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
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and  civilization,  the  printed  word  of  God  in  various 
oriental  dialects,  and  the  messengers  of  the  churches  to 
explain  its  contents,  and  to  diffuse  a  religious  literature. 

24.  But  a  greater  maritime  achievement  antedates  by  a 
few  rears  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa — the  passage  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  western  world.  Christopher  Columbus, 
born  at  Genoa  about  1445,  and  early  inured  to  a  seafaring 
life,  had  become  one  of  the  most  expert  navigators  of  his 
time,  as  the  result  of  experience  and  studious  application 
to  naval  science.  He  visited  Madeira,  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  Guinea,  England,  and  sailed  in  a  ship  from  Bris- 
tol to  Iceland  in  the  year  1477.  Well  acquainted  with 
ancient  and  modern  geography ;  and  adopting  the  ideas  of 
Ptolemy  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  its  compa- 
rative smallness,  and  the  great  elongation  of  Asia  eastward, 
he  became  convinced  of  the  existence  of  lands  which  might 
be  reached  by  sailing  westward,  which,  according  to  liis 
theory,  would  be  those  of  China  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
This  persuasion  was  strengthened  in  his  mind  by  facts  of 
significant  import.  Canes  of  extraordinary  size,  and  plants 
which  could  not  be  identified  with  the  productions  of  any 
known  district,  had  been  found  afloat  in  the  Atlantic,  drifting 
from  the  west.  Pieces  of  curiously  carved  wood,  evidently 
not  cut  with  a  knife,  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  Madeira 
group  ;  and  bodies  of  men  been  thrown  by  the  waves  on 
the  coast  of  the  Azores,  with  features  differing  essentially 
from  those  of  Africans  and  Europeans.  Columbus  rightly 
interpreted  circumstances  of  this  nature  ;  but  he  was  long 
treated  as  a  visionary.  His  struggles,  poverty,  repeated 
disappointments,  and  noble  fortitude,  belong  to  general  his- 
tory. The  Spanish  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
being  at  last  induced  to  countenance  an  experimental  voy- 
age, he  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes  near  Palos,  Augu»it  3, 
1492,  with  three  vessels ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  the 
mystery  was  removed  from  the  Western  Ocean,  the  "  Sea 
of  Darkness,"  by  the  discovery  of  San  Salvador,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  of  the  great  islands  of  Cuba  and  St. 
Domingo.  Cuba,  the  admiral  supposed  to  be  the  mainland 
of  India ;  a  fallacy  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  his  death, 
and  which  originated  the  application  of  the  term  Indians 
to  all  the  aborigines  of  America.  I»  his  second  voyage 
from  Cadiz,  September  25,  1493,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  the 
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Caribbee  Islands,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico  were  discovered  ; 
in  the  third.  May  30,  1498,  Trinidad,  and  the  coast  of 
South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  and  last,  May  9,  1502,  the  coast  of  Honduras  and 
the  Mosquito  shore.  Although  an  expedition  from  this 
countr}-,  patronized  by  Henry  vii.,  and  conducted  by  the 
Cabots,  foreigners  settled  at  Bristol,  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  mainland  of  America,  about  Labrador  in  June,  1497, 
while  Columbus  did  not  see  the  continent  till  iVugust, 
1498,  yet  he  is  properly  styled  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World,  as  having  been  the  first  to  prove  its  existence  by 
reaching  its  great  Archipelago.  The  appellation  of  Ame- 
rica, universally  adopted  from  Amerigo  A^espucci,  a  Floren- 
tine, who  did  not  reach  its  shores  till  upwards  of  a  year 
after  they  had  been  seen  by  Columbus,  involves  a  practical 
injustice  to  the  latter. 

25.  The  once  formidable  ocean  had  now  no  terrors  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  No  sooner  had  the  success  of 
Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  been  circulated,  than  thou- 
sands were  eager  to  sail  across  the  western  main,  whose 
cupidity  was  inflamed  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
wealthy  countries  beyond  it.  Enthusiastic  spirits  also, 
with  no  definite  object  in  view  but  a  changeful  and  adven- 
turous career,  crowded  to  a  region  that  teemed  with  novel- 
ties ;  and  the  great  maritime  governments,  England,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  patronized  exploring  expeditious  for 
purposes  of  national  aggrandizement.  Hence  the  examin- 
ation of  the  transatlantic  shores  advanced  with  surprising 
rapidity.  In  the  summer  of  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot  under- 
took a  second  voyage  in  the  service  of  England,  and 
explored  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
from  Newfoundland,  which  he  called  Terra  dti  Baccalaos, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fish  of  that  name,  to  Florida ; 
and  in  1500,  Corterea'l,  under  the  sanction  of  Portugal, 
follo\\ing  in  his  track,  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  pur- 
sued the  shore  of  Labrador  nearly  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay. 
About  the  latter  period,  Bastidas,  a  Spanijird,  visited  Tierra 
Firma  ;  Pinzon,  a  companion  of  Columbus,  sailed  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  doubled  the  Brazilian 
promontory  of  Cape  St.  lloque,  being  the  first  European  who 
crossed  the  equator  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  and 
Cabral,  at  the  head  of  the  second  Portuguese  expedition 
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to  India,  being  drifted  westward  by  the  equatorial  current, 
accidentally  reached  South  America,  not  far  from  St.  Sal- 
vador. In  1513,  Vasco  Nunes  de  Balboa,  commenced  the 
career  of  discovery  inland.  Having  raised  himself  to  the 
government  of  a  small  colony  settled  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
and  heard  a  vague  rumour  from  the  natives  of  rich  lands 
and  a  mighty  sea  which  might  be  discerned  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he  set  out  with  some 
followers  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  After  a 
toilsome  journey  of  twenty-six  days,  the  party  gained  the 
base  of  the  last  ridge  intersecting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
from  the  top  of  which  he  expected  to  behold  the  ocean 
spoken  of.  Here  his  followers  halted,  and  Balboa  ascended 
alone.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  September  ;  and 
upon  reaching  the  crest  at  ten  o'clock,  the  immense  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  glowing  beneath  the  morning 
sun,  with  intervening  forests,  fields,  and  rivers,  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  astonished  Spaniard.  On  descending  with 
his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  he  stood  in  the  water  in 
full  armour,  grasping  the  Castilian  standard  with  one  hand, 
and  the  sword  with  the  other,  and  exclaimed,  "  Long  hve 
the  high  and  powerful  king  and  queen  of  Castile  :  in  their 
names  I  take  possession  of  these  seas  and  regions  ;  and  if 
any  other  prince,  either  Christian  or  Pagan,  should  pretend 
to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  I  am  ready  to  oppose 
him,  and  defend  the  right  of  their  lawful  possessors." 
The  ocean  received  the  name  of  the  South  Sea,  as  it  was 
first  seen  in  that  direction  from  the  isthmus,  which  runs 
nearly  east  and  west.  Balboa  learned  from  the  natives,  that 
a  country  abounding  in  gold  lay  to  the  south,  where  there 
were  beasts  of  burden,  whose  form,  as  rudely  sketched  on 
the  sand,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  camel — a  reference  to 
Peru  and  its  llama. 

26.  To  find  a  passage  through  the  continent  to  the 
great  ocean,  by  which  to  continue  navigation  westerly,  and 
reach  India  and  China,  believed  to  be  at  no  considerable 
distance,  excited  the  endeavours  of  all  mariners  of  the 
period.  Upon  the  tropical  shores  of  America  being 
searched  in  vain  for  the  supposed  strait,  it  was  sought  for 
in  more  northern  and  southern  latitudes.  In  1515,  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata  river,  and  proceeded  to  explore  it,  but 
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perished  in  a  collision  witli  the  natives.  In  1517,  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  undertook  a 
third  voyage  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  reached 
67|^°  of  north  latitude,  entered  the  great  bay  afterwards 
examined  by  Hudson,  and  since  known  by  his  name,  when 
the  mutiny  of  the  crew  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  course. 
Meanwhile  a  great  event  had  been  maturing.  Fernando 
Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  having 
visited  India  and  the  Moluccas,  had  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  navigation  inferior  only  to  that  of  Columbus.  Being 
probably  aware  that  the  coast  of  South  America  became 
more  westerly  in  southern  latitudes,  he  conceived  that  an 
open  sea  bounded  the  continent  on  the  south,  as  in  the  case 
of  Africa;  and  that  a  western  route  to  the  Spice  Islands  might 
be  opened  by  doubUng  its  peninsular  projection.  Accord- 
ingly, furnished  with  ships  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  then 
the  celebrated  Charles  v.,  of  Germany,  he  sailed  from  the 
port  of  San  Lucar,  on  September  20th  or  21st,  1519,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  Plata  river.  Coasting  the  continent 
southwards,  Magellan  discovered  and  entered  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name,  separating  the  mainland  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  about  the  end  of  October  1520;  and 
arrived  at  the  opposite  extremity  opening  into  the  vast 
Pacific  on  November  27.  He  crossed  this  ocean  from 
south-east  to  north-west  in  rather  more  than  three  months, 
reaching  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands  on  March  6, 
1521,  having  had  the  remarkable  lot  of  seeing  no  land  but 
two  small  uninhabited  islets  in  a  course  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  geographical  miles.  The  adven- 
turers had  suffered  dreadfully  from  want  of  food  and  the 
scurvy ;  but  having  had  favourable  gales  and  fine  weather 
on  their  passage,  the  ocean  was  styled  the  Pacific, — a  name 
which  has  been  retained.  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  the  account 
of  the  voyage,  expresses  his  conviction,  from  the  hardships 
endured,  that  an  expedition  round  the  world  would  never 
again  be  attempted.  Magellan  then  proceeded  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  his  career  was  terminated  in  a 
needless  skirmish  with  the  natives.  The  survivors  found 
their  way  to  IBorneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  finally  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Spain,  arriving  at  the  port  from 
whence  they  started  September  6,  1522,  having  traversed 
upwards  of  14,600  leagues  of  sea,  and  been  absent  about 
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three  years.  But  one  ship,  the  Victoria,  out  of  five  which 
composed  the  original  squadron,  came  back,  and  eighteen 
out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  men. 

27.  Besides  disclosing  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
American  continent,  and  the  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  enterprise  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  by  effecting 
its  circumnavigation.  On  this  account,  the  commander  of 
the  remnant  that  returned,  Sebastian  del  Cano,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  and  allowed  to  take  a  globe  for  a 
crest,  with  the  motto.  Primus  me  circumdedisti,  "You  first 
encompassed  me."  It  is  related,  that  upon  making  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Yerde  islands  on  the  homeward  voyage,  where 
there  was  a  colony  of  Portuguese,  the  day,  according  to  the 
reckoning  that  had  been  kept,  was  Wednesday,  July  9  ;  but 
it  was  found  to  be  Thursday,  the  ]  0th,  according  to  Euro- 
pean time,  showing  that  the  circumnavigators  had  lost  a 
day  in  their  reckoning.  This  was  a  perplexing  circum- 
stance, though  now  suflSciently  familiar.  It  is  thus  admir- 
ably explained  by  sir  John  Herschel :  "  Days  and  nights 
are  caused  by  the  alternate  appearance  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  spectator  round  to 
view  them  in  succession.  So  many  turns  as  he  makes 
round  the  centre,  so  many  days  and  nights  will  he  expe- 
rience. But  if  he  travel  once  round  the  globe  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,  he  will,  on  his  arrival,  have  really  made 
one  turn  more  round  its  centre ;  and  if  in  the  opposite 
direction,  one  turn  less  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary 
at  one  point  of  its  surface  :  in  the  former  case,  then,  he 
will  have  witnessed  one  alternation  of  day  and  night  more, 
in  the  latter  one  less  than  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  alone  to  carry  him  round.  As  the  earth  re- 
volves from  west  to  east,  it  follows  that  a  westward  direc- 
tion of  his  joumev,  by  which  he  counteracts  its  rotation, 
will  cause  him  to  lose  a  day,  and  an  eastward  direction,  by 
which  he  conspires  with  it,  to  gain  one.  In  the  former 
case,  all  his  days  will  be  longer ;  in  the  latter,  shorter  than 
those  of  a  stationary  observer.  This  contingency  has  actu- 
ally happened  to  circumnavigators."  It  follows,  that  if 
two  persons  were  to  start  from  the  same  place  at  the  same 
tim  ,  but  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  travelling  westward 
and  the  other  eastward,  both  making  the  tour  of  the  globe, 
c  3 
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thev  would  differ  two  whole  days  ia  their  reckoning,  al- 
though arriving  at  the  same  hour  at  the  point  from  which 
they  set  out.  Should  the  day  of  return  to  the  one  who 
travelled  westwardly  he  Monday,  to  the  one  who  travelled 
eastwardly  it  would  be  Wednesday,  while  to  those  who  had 
remained  at  the  place  itself  it  would  be  Tuesday.  The 
gain  or  loss  of  a  day  is  equally  produced,  whether  the  jour- 
ney be  performed  on  the  equator,  or  on  any  parallel  of  lati- 
tude :  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  that  all  the  meridians 
of  the  earth  be  passed  through,  eastward  or  westward. 
Tlie  time  occupied  by  the  tour  is  also  unimportant,  the 
gain  or  loss  of  a  day  being  the  same,  whether  the  earth  be 
compassed  in  one  year  or  in  twelve. 

28.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  augmentation  which 
European  knowledge  received  at  this  era,  because  we  are 
not  experimentally  acquainted  with  its  previous  contracted 
limits.  Within  no  similar  epoch  of  human  history  has 
such  a  number  of  new  facts  been  arrived  at  in  relation  to 
the  natural  world,  and  so  wide  an  expansion  been  given  to 
the  range  of  men's  ideas.  Though  a  bolder  navigation  was 
not  immediately  grafted  upon  the  application  of  the  mag- 
netic needle's  direction  towards  the  north  and  south,  or  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  yet  the  great  maritime  ex- 
cursions of  modern  times  commenced  in  connection  with  it, 
and  never  could  have  beeii  conducted  without  it.  The  ori- 
gin of  that  apparently  insignificant  instrument  has  sunk 
into  oblivion,  as  if  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  rising  above 
the  region  of  second  causes  to  the  reverential  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  Almighty  being  who  can,  and  commonly  does, 
hinge  stupendous  results  upon  feeble  preparations.  The 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  the  circumstance  of  its 
direction  deviating  more  or  less  from  the  true  north,  was 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  gave  the  discovery  of  a  line  of  no 
variation  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  a  place  where  the  mag- 
netic meridian  at  that  time  coincided  with  the  geographical, 
the  variation  occurring  again  westward  of  it — observations 
which  stimulated  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In 
the  short  space  of  about  thirty  years  the  coast  of  a  great 
continent  had  been  traced  at  various  points  from  higl\ 
northern  to  southern  latitudes  ;  and  that  wild  fancy,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  unphilosophic  eye,  which  assigned  a  sphe- 
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rical  configuration  to  the  earth,  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
fact.  The  estuaries  of  rivers  had  been  found  far  surpassing 
in  magnitude  the  mightiest  streams  known  before, — the 
Plata,  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  St.  Lawrence.  New  famihes 
of  men  had  been  encountered,  with  pecuhar  customs  and 
languages.  A  multitude  of  fresh  botanical  and  zoological 
forms  had  been  observed.  The  phenomena  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  grand  stable  currents  of  the  tropical  ocean 
had  been  remarked ;  and  regions  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
never  seen  before  by  the  northern  dwellers,  had  been  dis- 
closed, the  Magellanic  clouds  and  beautiful  constellations 
revolving  round  the  Antarctic  Pole. 

29.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  to  what  an  enormous  extent 
that  benignant  act  of  Providence,  the  revelation  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Old,  was  at  the  time  abused  by  the  latter. 
There  are  few  chapters  of  human  history  more  saddening 
to  a  rightly  constituted  mind  than  those  which  detail  the 
conduct  of  the  early  transatlantic  adventurers.  Omitting 
the  career  of  Columbus, — a  striking  exceptional  case, — the 
majority  of  those  who  followed  in  his  track  regarded  what- 
ever the  eye  desired  in  the  discovered  territories  as  lawful 
spoil,  and  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  morality  in 
dealing  with  the  legitimate  owners.  With  parade  and  cere- 
mony indeed,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  erected  the  figure 
of  the  cross  upon  every  fresh  shore  attained  ;  but  the  spirit 
and  laws  of  the  religion  of  the  cross  were  so  grievously  out- 
raged by  their  practices,  that  the  native  mind  could  only  asso- 
ciate ideas  of  rapine  and  cruelty  with  the  symbol.  No  right 
of  property,  on  the  part  of  the  tribes,  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
natural  productions  of  their  country,  or  even  in  their  own 
bodies,  was  respected  or  acknowledged  ;  but  as  opportunity 
served  they  were  unceremoniously  plundered,  and  treated 
with  indignity  while  oifering  remonstrance.  But  if  history 
here  teems  with  instances  of  lawless  aggression,  it  records 
also  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence.  The  way  of 
the  transgressors  was  hard.  Violent  dealing  recoiled  in 
punishment  upon  the  heads  of  the  offending ;  and  ill-gotten 
gain  proved  a  curse  to  its  possessors.  The  eager  grapple 
for  wealth  among  the  settlers  led  to  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents, inducing  strife,  conspiracy,  and  murder,  converting 
each  settlement  into  a  pandemonium  ;  and  while  many  a 
renowned  leader  met  with  a  tragic  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
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countrymen,  others  perished  largely  in  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre from  the  incensed  natives.  Even  Spain,  the  mother- 
country  which  received  most  largely  into  her  coffers  the 
gold  of  the  New  World,  was  impoverished  thereby,  for  it 
stimulated  an  expenditure  in  foreign  wars  beyond  the  vast 
resources  at  command ;  and  the  time  of  her  greatest  ag- 
grandizement with  territory  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
corresponds  vdth  the  date  when  her  downward  progress 
commenced  in  Europe — a  decline  from  the  highest  rank  as 
to  influence  and  prosperity,  to  become  what  she  now  is,  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  powerless  of  the  nations  within  the 
range  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MODERN   GEOGRAPHY. 

30.  During  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some 
of  the  inland  regions  of  America  were  explored,  Mexico  by 
the  soldiers  of  Cortes,  Peru  and  Chili  by  those  of  Pizarro, 
and  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  nobles,  to  whom  in  the  first 
instance  that  country  was  allotted  by  the  crown,  while  new 
portions  of  the  coast-line  were  discovered,  and  the  shores 
which  had  been  visited  were  more  thoroughly  examined. 
A  squadron  despatched  by  the  French  monarch  Francis  i., 
tinder  Verrazano,  completed  a  survey  of  the  whole  coast  of 
the  present  United  States  in  1524 ;  and  a  second  expedi- 
tion under  Cartier,  in  1535,  na\igated  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Hochelaga,on  the  site  of  the  present  Montreal.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  continent  Ulloa,  in  1539,  surveyed  the  Gulf 
of  California  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  knowledge  of  the 
coast  was  extended  to  the  present  Columbia  river.  The 
passage  was  several  times  made  from  the  ports  of  Western 
America  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas,  in  the  course 
of  which  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  the  Pelew  Islands,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  great  group  of  the  Carolinas,  were 
made  known  with  the  Marquesas,  so  named  after  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mendo<;a,  viceroy  of  Peru  in  1595.  Tlie  second 
vessel  that  circumnavigated  the  globe  was  sent  by  Eng- 
land, under  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth 
December  13,  1577,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
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Ian,  coasted  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  crossed  the  Ocean  to 
the  PhilUppines,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape, 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  September  26,  1580,  after  an  absence 
of  rather  more  than  two  years  and  nine  months.  The 
third  circumnarigation  was  also  an  English  adventure,  con- 
ducted by  Cavendish,  and  accomplished  between  July  21, 
1586,  and  September  9,  1588,  which  first  made  known  in 
this  country  one  of  its  present  possessions,  the  island  of 
St.  Helena.  The  Dutch  performed  the  fourth  circumnavi- 
gation, under  Yan  Noort,  who  sailed  September  13,  1598, 
and  returned  to  Amsterdam,  August  26,  1601. 

3 1 .  To  the  last  half  of  the  century  belong  a  series  of 
voyages  of  exciting  and  mournful  interest,  in  those  regions 
of  the  ocean  which  are  exposed  to  the  almost  constant 
attacks  of  the  tempest,  and  roll  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  perpetual  ice.  It  shows  how  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  northern  Asia  at  this  period,  when  it  was 
conceived  possible  to  open  a  shorter  and  safer  route  to 
India  by  passing  romid  the  North  Cape  of  Europe  ;  yet  the 
merchants  of  London,  with  Edward  vi.,  entertained  this 
idea,  and  despatched  an  expedition,  in  1553,  to  attempt 
the  object.  Three  ships  reached  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe,  where  two  of  them  perished  in  the  dangerous 
Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  unfortunate  admiral,  sir  Hugh 
Willoughby ;  the  third  vessel  gaining  with  difficulty  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea : 

"  Miserable  they, 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take-their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun  ; 
WhUe  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost. 
The  long,  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads. 
Falls  horrible.    Such  was  the  Briton's  fate, 
As  with/rs/  prow — 

He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain." 

Three  years  later,  the  enterprise  was  again  attempted. 
Stephen  Burroughs,  who  conducted  it,  made  the  island  of 
Waigatz,  where  his  further  course  was  arrested  by  the  ice ; 
but  he  probably  discovered  the  south-east  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla,  which  was  only  about  thirty  miles  distant  across 
the  strait  of  Kara.  A  third  effort,  in  1580,  under  Pet 
and  Jackman,  met  with  no  better  success,  the  same  obstacle 
compelling  the  commanders  to  return,  after  escaping  many 
perils,  being  enveloped  with  dark  fogs,  and  obliged  to  make 
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fast  their  vessels  to  the  icebergs,  where,  "abiding  the 
Lord's  leisure,  they  continued  with  patience."  The  Dutch 
now  took  up  the  subject  of  a  north-east  passage,  and  sent 
Barentz,  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  three  times  to 
the  northern  ocean  in  quest  of  it.  He  successively  failed 
in  attempting  to  sail  north-eastward ;  but  on  his  last 
voyage,  the  high  latitude  of  80°  was  reached.  Bear  Island 
and  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  were  discovered,  and  the  north 
extremity  of  Nova  Zerabla  was  doubled.  In  this  dreary 
region  the  crew  were  obliged  to  winter ;  the  ice  having 
suddenly  gathered  in  force  around  their  vessel,  so  completely 
imprisoned  it  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  escape,  and  at  length 
so  damaged  it  that  they  were  forced  to  construct  a  tent  for 
shelter  on  the  adjoining  shore.  The  account  of  their  suffer- 
ings from  the  cold  ;  their  contrivances  for  self-preservation  ; 
their  mode  of  passing  the  dismal  three  months'  night ; 
their  expechents  to  measure  time,  the  cold  having  stopped 
all  the  time-pieces  ;  their  joy  on  witnessing  the  deep  dark- 
ness abated  by  the  first  faint  flush  of  sunlight  tinging  the 
horizon  ;  and  their  struggles  with  the  polar  bear,  a  repeated 
assailant  of  their  cabin,  constitute  a  narrative  of  intense 
interest.  Barentz  and  his  companions  were,  no  doubt,  the 
first  human  beings  to  survive  a  winter  in  such  a  latitude, 
and  were  indebted  for  their  preservation  through  it,  under 
the  merciful  care  of  Providence,  mainly  to  their  active 
habits,  correct  discipline,  and  moral  qualities. 

32.  At  the  time  that  England  was  pursuing  the  chimera 
of  a  north-east  passage  to  India,  her  mariners  were  also 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  route  to  that  quarter  by 
the  north-west  passage  of  America.  This  object  led  to  the 
voyages  of  Frobisher,  followed  by  those  of  Davis,  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  whose  names  are  now  attached  to  the  straits 
they  respectively  discovered.  Soon  after  the  seventeenth 
century  commenced,  in  1610,  Hudson,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  same  service,  entered  the  great  inland  sea,  now  called 
from  him  Hudson's  Bay.  This  was  sanguinely  conceived 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  navigated  under  this 
idea  by  Burton  in  1612,  who  was  expecting  soon  to  reach 
the  shores  of  Japan,  when  its  western  boundary  stopped  his 
further  progress.  In  1616,  Bylot  and  Baifiu  pushed 
beyond  Davis'  Strait,  and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  that 
extensive  bay  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter,  the  most 
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skilful  pilot  of  his  time,  advancing  beyond  the  parallel  of 
74°,  and  defining  that  great  arm  of  the  ocean  as  it  is  now 
represented  on  our  maps.     In  a  different  quarter  of  the 
globe,  the  Spanish  navigators  made  extensive  researches. 
Quiros,  sailing  from  Callao,  in   1605,  brought   to  light, 
among  other  islands,  that  of  Sagitaria,  believed  to  be  the 
Otaheite  of  a  subsequent  period,  and  fully  corrected  the 
opinion  respecting  the  Pacific  being  a  vast  watery  waste, 
which  the  voyage  of  Magellan  engendered.     In  fact,  the 
lands  observed  in  its  immense  expanse  led  him  strongly  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  the  southern  seas, 
rivalling  in  magnitude  either  of  those  in  the  northern,  an 
idea  which  was  generally  held  for  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards.    Torres,  one  of  his  officers,  having  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  was  the  first  to  pass 
through  the  channel  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
now  known  as  Torres'  Strait,  and  saw  land  on  the  south, 
which  must  have  been  part  of  the  great  island,  probably 
Cape  York,  its  most  northern  projection.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, made  the  most  important  contributions  to  geography 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  by  the  vessels  which 
carried  on  their  commerce  with  Batavia,  but  by  regular 
nautical  enterprises  ;  and  to  them  belongs  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  Australia,  which  was  reached  by  one  of  their 
exploring  ships  a  few  months  before  it  was  seen  by  Torres. 
Subsequently,  in  October,  1616,  the  western  coast  between 
the  southern  tropic  and  latitude  28°,  was  visited  by  Dirck 
Hatichs,  and  called  Endracht's  Land,  the    "Country  of 
Comfort,"  from  the  name  of  his  ship,  which  that  region 
still   retains.     About  the   same  time,    during    a    regular 
voyage  of  discovery  which  sailed  from  the  Texel  in  June, 
1615,  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  found  a  safer  and  quicker 
route  into  the  Pacific  than  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  rounding  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  denominating  its  terminus,  Cape  Horn  or  Hoorn, 
after  the  native  town  of  one  of  the  navigators.  But  Tasman, 
in  1642,  surpassed  all  his  countrymen  in  the  extent  of  his 
discoveries,  which  included  New  Zealand,  large  tracts  of 
the  Australian  coast.  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  and  some  solitary 
islands,  with  others  belonging  to  the  Friendly  and  Fejee 
groups.     Van  Diemen's  Land,  now  frequently  called  Tas- 
mania,   received   its    original    designation    in   honour   of 
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Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  governor-general  of  the  Dutca 
East  Indies,  who  was  the  hberal  supporter  of  Tasman. 

33.  Inland  discovery  promoted  bv  colonization  was  at 
this  time  making  rapid  advances.  In  1607,  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  North  America  was  made  in 
Virginia;  and  December  11th,  1620,  the  celebrated  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  consisting  of  refugee  Independents,  landed  at  the 
point  to  which  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  was  given,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  hospitality  shown  them  in  the 
last  European  port  at  which  they  touched.  The  French 
founded  Quebec  in  1 608,  then  a  site  clothed  with  vines  and 
walnut-trees ;  the  Dutch  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river  in  1615;  and  the  Swedes  com- 
menced their  colony  on  the  Delaware  in  1638.  Remote 
interior  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  had 
been  penetrated  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  contemplating 
the  universal  empire  of  their  order,  had  likewise  extended 
themselves  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Abyssinian  Nile.  As  a  consequence  of  improved 
geographical  knowledge,  the  maps  of  the  globe  and  of  dis- 
tinct countries  in  use  began  to  undergo  a  gradual  process 
of  correction,  hitherto  grossly  erroneous  in  the  forms  and 
dimensions  assigned  to  diiferent  regions,  even  to  the  most 
familiar  localities.  Hondius,  in  1630,  abridged  the  longi- 
tude given  to  Asia  eastward  by  Ptolemy,  from  180°  to 
165°.  Peirsac,  in  1635,  reduced  the  distance  supposed  to 
intervene  between  Marseilles  and  Aleppo  from  40°  to  30°; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  chart  of  France 
was  considerably  cut  down  in  magnitude  by  MM.  Picard 
and  Delahire,  two  academicians  ajjpointed  to  correct  it  by 
astronomical  observations.  It  was  contracted  by  above  1° 
of  longitude  on  the  west  coast  from  Brittany  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  about  half  a  degree  was  taken  from  the 
shores  of  Languedoc  and  Provence, — changes  which  led 
Louis  XIV.  to  remark  to  the  academicians,  that  "  he  was 
sorry  to  observe  that  their  journey  had  cost  him  a  large 
portion  of  his  kingdom." 

34.  The  information  we  possess  respecting  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  scanty  as  it  is,  owes  its  origin  to  the  devoted- 
ness  of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  dates  from  near  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then 
deemed  not  impossible  that  its  ancient  colonies  might  still 
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exist ;  and  in  order  to  "  search  out  his  forlorn  countrymen, 
and  carry  the  gospel  to  them,"  Hans  Egede,  a  clergyman,  of 
Vaagen,  in  Norway,  together  with  forty-six  persons,  sailed 
for  the  western  coast  in  1/21,  and  founded  the  settlements 
which  at  present  occupy  it.  Faihng  in  discovering  any 
living  trace  of  the  old  settlers,  he  laboured  to  diffuse  the 
hght  of  religion  among  the  native  Esquimaux, — a  task  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1733,  to 
whose  missions  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  dreary  region.  At  this  era,  also,  the  remote  and 
desolate  districts  of  north-eastern  Asia  were  illustrated 
by  officers  of  the  Russian  government.  Trading  vessels 
had  previously  coasted  along  the  shores  of  northern  Asia  in 
pursuit  of  the  walrus ;  but  the  results  of  such  expeditions 
were  little  known,  and  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1725,  the  question  had  not  been  solved,  whether  Asia,  on 
the  north-east,  joined  America,  or  was  separated  from  it. 
The  czar  was  contemplating  the  settlement  of  this  point 
when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  At  the  instance 
of  his  successor,  the  empress  Catherine,  an  expedition  was 
despatched  for  the  purpose,  under  Behring,  which,  after 
surveying  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  the  Irtish,  Obi,  Yenesei, 
and  Lena,  started  on  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  in  July,  1727, 
to  examine  the  configuration  of  the  north-east  coast. 
The  voyage  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  two  continents,  now  called  Behring's 
Strait ;  and,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  troops  of  Russia, 
in  reducing  the  Siberian  native  tribes,  reached  the  promon- 
tory of  Tschuktschi-noss,  or  East  Cape,  the  extremity  of 
Asia  in  that  direction.  During  a  second  voyage,  in  1741, 
the  hardships  of  which  proved  fatal  to  the  commander, 
Behring  gained  the  shores  opposite  to  Kamschatka,  and 
discovered  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  culminating  point  of  North 
America ;  but  it  was  not  then  known  whether  these  lands 
really  formed  an  integral  portion  of  America,  or  were  only 
intermediate  islands  between  the  two  continents.  In  1742, 
the  east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  was  for  the  first  time 
approached,  by  Ssawa  Loshkin,  a  walrus  fisher,  who  un- 
happily perished  near  the  small  river  named  after  him,  the 
Sawina,  in  71°  30'  N.  lat. 

35.  Navigations  had  meanwhile  been  conducted  in  the 
Pacific  by  Dampier,  Clipperton,  and  Roggeween,  but  with- 
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out  leading  to  any  results  of  moment  as  it  respects  dis- 
covery. The  same  observation  applies  to  the  voyage  of 
Anson  in  1740,  so  remarkable  for  the  sufferings  endured, 
and  the  fortitude  exemplified  by  the  crew,  as  well  as  the 
prudence  of  the  commander.  Byron,  in  1 764,  surveyed  the 
Falkland  Islands,  of  which  only  a  glimpse  had  before  been 
caught.  Wallis,  in  1767,  discovered  ^Tiitsunday,  Egmont, 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  re-found  the  beautiful 
Otaheite  (now  called  Tahiti)  ;  while  Carteret,  whom  tem- 
pestuous weather  separated  from  him,  made  known  Pitcairn's 
Island,  celebrated  afterwards  as  the  retreat  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty ;  and  was  the  first  to  sail  through  St. 
George's  Channel  between  NewBritainand  New  Ireland.  At 
this  period  the  French  were  making  their  first  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  under  Bougainville,  who  was  returning 
from  the  Pacific  as  its  great  illustrator.  Cook,  entered  it.  The 
tracks  of  most  of  those  who  preceded  this  celebrated  man, 
in  crossing  the  great  ocean,  had  been  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  zone  embracing  the  latitudes  near  the 
equator.  Consequently,  its  immense  northern  and  southern 
expanses  had  not  been  explored ;  but  a  grand  continent 
was  generally  supposed  to  exist  in  the  south,  an  idea  sup- 
ported by  the  glimpses  of  land  obtained  in  that  direction, 
the  configuration  of  which  had  not  been  determined.  Some 
speculative  geographers,  also,  firmly  held  this  opinion,  on 
the  ground  that  an  imaginary  law  of  equipoise  required  such 
a  continent  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  balance  the  vast 
masses  of  land  in  the  northern ;  and,  accordingly,  on  most 
maps  of  this  era,  there  figures  a  territory  stretching  out 
from  the  south  pole,  filling  the  antarctic  regions,  and  pro- 
jecting towards  the  tropic,  under  the  name  of  Terra 
Australis  Incognita.  The  last  formal  advocate  of  this 
notion  was  Alexander  Dalrymple,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
judge  and  antiquary,  lord  Hailes.  On  going  to  India  in 
early  life,  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  he 
\isited  the  eastern  archipelago,  amassed  a  considerable 
amount  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land fully  captivated  with  the  idea  that  adventure  only  was 
wanting  to  make  known  a  southern  continent  teeming  with 
wealth  and  abundance.  He  sought  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  patronize  an  expedition  to  be  conducted  by  himself, 
stipulating  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  for  five 
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years  all  the  countries  discovered  in  the  southern  ocean 
between  the  longitudes  0°  and  60°  west  of  Greenwich.  But 
in  a  personal  interview  with  lord  North,  that  minister  saw 
sufficient  of  the  sanguine  temperament  and  enthusiastic 
views  of  Dalrymple,  to  decline  his  application.  Still  clinging 
to  his  project,  and  calculating  upon  some  day  colonizing 
the  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  he  proceeded  to  frame  a 
code  of  laws  for  its  government,  which  a  friend  pronounced 
the  best  possible  model  of  the  worst  possible  common- 
wealth. Women  were  to  be  admissible  to  pubhc  offices, 
and  to  exercise  political  rights  equally  with  men.  No  coin 
was  to  be  used  but  copper  money,  as  a  provision  against 
luxury.  Unmarried  persons,  male  and  female,  were  to  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  orphans.  No  one  was  to  foUow 
the  profession  of  the  law  for  gain.  Public  accounts  were 
to  be  open  to  general  inspection  every  Sunday  in  the 
churches.  No  wonder  that  the  proposals  of  such  a 
visionary  were  not  entertained,  Dalrymple  subsequently 
became  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  was  the  first 
who  held  that  office,  ending  his  career  in  1808. 

2>Q.  The  primary  object  of  Cook's  fiirst  voyage,  which 
commenced  July  30,  1768,  was  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  from  a  station  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  That 
being  accomplished,  during  splendid  weather,  at  Tahiti, 
June  3,  1769,  he  examined  the  neighbouring  group,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands  was  given,  and  pro- 
ceeding south-westward,  entered  upon  a  general  design  of 
discovery  in  the  Pacific.  Reaching  New  Zealand,  on  the 
opposite  coast  to  that  visited  by  Tasman,  he  dispelled  the 
idea  of  its  bemg  part  of  the  continent  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  south  pole,  by  circumnavigating  it,  ascertaining  its 
division  into  two  islands,  and  sailing  through  the  separating 
channel,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Cook's  Strait. 
Directing  his  course  to  New  Holland,  he  explored  its  before 
unvisited  east  coast,  for  more  than  2000  miles,  became 
acquainted  with  its  marsupial  quadrupeds,  and  originated 
the  familiar  names  of  New  South  Wales  applied  to  the 
country ;  Botany  Bay,  indicating  an  inlet  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  new  plants  found  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
expedition ;  and  Port  Jackson,  the  denomination  given  to 
an  adjacent  convenient  harbour,  now  known  to  the  entire 
maritime  world  as  the  site  of  the  rising  towns  of  Sydney 
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and  Paramatta.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years, 
he  anchored  in  the  Downs,  June  12,  1771.  But  though 
the  point  was  thus  decided,  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor 
New  Holland  answered  to  the  imaginary  southern  continent, 
it  was  still  considered  by  many  as  highly  probable,  that 
such  a  territory  would  be  found  in  the  higher  latitudes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  To  determine  this  point,  was 
the  object  of  Cook's  second  voyage.  It  lasted  from  July 
3,  1772,  to  July  13,  1775,  during  which  he  sailed  over 
20,000  leagues,  traversed  the  antarctic  ocean  in  various 
directions,  ran  across  the  entire  extent  of  the  South  Pacific, 
and  penetrated  to  the  high  latitude  of  71°  15',  where  his 
course  was  arrested  by  the  ice,  finding  only  a  few  unim- 
portant islands  in  that  region.  This  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary maritime  achievement  that  had  yet  been  performed ; 
and  it  banished  for  ever  the  dream  of  a  great  continent 
existing  in  that  quarter,  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  navi- 
gation, and  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.  The  third 
voyage  of  Cook,  from  July  12,  1776,  to  his  melancholy 
death,  February  14,  1779,  contemplated  the  solution  of 
another  geographical  problem — the  possibility  of  sailing  by 
the  north-east  passage  of  America,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  expedition  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  passing  through  Behring's 
Strait,  round  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  New  World 
to  Icy  Cape,  lat.  70°  29',  where  a  compact  wall  of  ice  pre- 
vented further  progress,  that  headland  remaining  the  limit 
of  discovery  in  that  district  to  the  year  1826.  The  merits 
of  Cook,  as  a  navigator,  have  been  acknowledged  by  all 
maritime  nations.  Besides  bringing  new  regions  within 
the  pale  of  knowledge,  they  were  accurately  delineated,  and 
their  position  determined  with  remarkable  exactness,  a 
labour  which  was  extended  to  many  great  groups  of  islets 
made  known  by  his  predecessors.  Seamen  are  indebted  to 
him,  under  Providence,  for  the  means  of  removing  scurvy 
from  the  catalogue  of  diseases  incident  to  nautical  life, 
hitherto  a  cause  of  frightful  mortality  in  long  expeditions, 
for  his  second  voyage,  of  more  than  three  years  duration, 
was  performed  with  only  the  loss  of  one  man  by  sickness. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  disclose  the  true 
character  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans ;  and  it  is 
consolatory  to  reflect  upon  tlie  efforts  made  by  the  Christian 
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\vorld  to  prevent  the  apprehension  which  troubled  his 
philanthropic  mind  from  being  realized,  namely,  lest  the 
islanders  of  the  southern  hemisphere  should  have  "just 
cause  to  lament  that  our  ships  had  ever  found  them  out." 

37.  The  coast-line  of  the  North  Pacific,  still  but  imper- 
fectly known,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  sides,  re- 
ceived illustrations  from  the  labours  of  the  unfortunate 
Perouse,  in  1/86 — 1788,  who  surveyed  the  seas  of  Japan, 
and  the  shores  of  Tartary,  discovering  the  channels  which 
separate  Saghalien  from  the  continent,  and  Jesso  from  Sag- 
halien,  thus  ascertaining  their  insular  character,  and  also 
examined  a  portion  of  the  North  American  coast.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  year  1794,  that  the  entire  north-west 
coast  of  America  was  continuously  traced.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Vancouver,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
government,  after  four  years'  incessant  exertions,  during 
which  he  explored  the  Columbia  river  as  far  as  it  was 
navigable  for  a  small  vessel,  and  examined  the  labyrinth  of 
sounds  and  islands,  extending  from  thence  to  Cook's  Inlet. 
Till  this  had  been  effected,  it  was  an  open  question,  whether 
the  space  stretching  from  Nootka  Sound  towards  Hudson's 
Bay  w^as  occupied  by  a  continent,  or  by  an  immense  archi- 
pelago, which  might  admit  of  a  passage  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

38.  The  fur-trading  companies  took  the  first  steps 
towards  unfolding  the  interior  regions  of  North  America, 
of  which,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  httle 
whatever  was  knmvn  west  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  Hud- 
son's Bay,  but  what  was  gathered  from  the  vague  reports 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1769,  Hearne  set  out  from  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  settlement  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  search 
of  the  Coppermine  River,  the  Neartha-san-san-Dazy,  or, 
Far-off-Metal-River  of  the  natives,  and  after  two  failures, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stream,  following  it  in  its 
progress  to  the  great  Arctic  Ocean,  The  chain  of  lakes 
extending  north-west  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
had  been  explored  as  far  as  the  Athabasca  territory  in 
1778;  and  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Athabasca  Lake,  Mackenzie  started  June  3,  1789, 
on  a  perijous  journey,  which  led  him  by  the  Slave  and 
Great  Bear  Lakes  to  the  river  now  bearing  his  name,  flow- 
ing northward  to  the  ocean.     The  journey  of  Hearne  and 
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Mackenzie  threw  a  new  and  clear  light  upon  the  geography 
of  North  America.  On  most  maps  of  the  period,  the  con- 
tinent is  represented  as  extending  in  an  almost  unbroken 
mass  to  the  pole  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  was  shown 
by  the  two  travellers,  on  going  north,  meeting  with  the  sea 
at  different  points,  about  20°  of  longitude  apart.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  in  1792,  Mackenzie  commenced  a  more 
arduous  task.  He  ascended  the  Peace  River  from  Atha- 
basca Lake  to  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then 
descended  by  a  river  to  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  below 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  returning  by  the  same  route  ; 
being  the  first  European  who  crossed  the  immense  extent 
of  North  America  from  sea  to  sea,  an  event  commemorated 
by  the  simple  inscription  upon  a  rock  : — "  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, from  Canada,  by  land,  the  22nd  of  July,  1793." 
In  1804,  at  the  suggestion  of  president  Jefferson,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  effected  the  passage  from  the  United  States  to 
the  l-'acific,  by  the  Missouri,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  Columbia ;  and  about  the  same  time,  other  officers  of 
the  government  explored  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
ascended  the  Arkansas  River  to  its  source.  Since  that 
period,  the  savannahs,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  natural 
productions,  and  native  tribes  of  the  great  territory  have 
been  largely  illustrated.  While  rude  and  general  views  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  were  obtained  as  the 
result  of  a  first  exploration,  the  interior  of  South  America, 
traversed  at  an  earher  date,  but  only  superficially  examined, 
was  brought  under  scientific  observation.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  between  1799  and  1803,  conducted  researches 
in  its  equatorial  regions  ;  determined  astronomically  the 
position  of  more  than  300  places ;  corrected  the  latitude 
assigned  to  the  whole  north-western  coast,  which  had  been 
placed  too  far  south ;  ascertained  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  its  connection  with  the  Amazon  ;  described  the 
phenomena  of  the  Llanos  ;  and  five  times  crossed  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  minutely  inspecting  its  ta))le  lands,  and 
the  volcanic  cones,  whose  summits  tower  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow. 

39.  The  interior  of  Northern  Africa,  though  so  nigh  at 
hand  and  aj)parenfly  easily  accessible,  was  not  more  exten- 
sively known  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  than 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.     Its  burning  deserts,  pestilen- 
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lial  climate,  hostile  tribes,  and  the  few  rivers  that  break 
its  mass,  have  opposed  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
modem  enterprise.  Bruce,  in  1/70,  reached  the  springs 
of  the  eastern  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  smaller  branch  of 
the  great  river ;  but  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  there  at 
tlie  commencement  of  the  preceding  century,  and  that 
region  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  geography.  In 
1/93,  Browne  penetrated  into  Darfur,  a  country  to  the 
westward,  and  obtained  the  first  certain  accounts  of  the 
course  of  the  Western  or  White  Nile,  the  grand  branch. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Association,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exploration  of  its  unknown 
countries,  several  attempts  were  made  at  this  period  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  That  mysterious  river,  the 
Niger,  heard  of  from  remote  antiquity,  but  not  known  to 
have  been  seen  by  a  European  eye  before  the  time  of  Mungo 
Park,  was  reached  by  that  intelligent  traveller  from  the 
west  coast  in  1796,  who  found  it  flowing  slowly  to  the 
eastward,  ghttering  in  the  morning  sun,  about  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster.  "  I  hastened,"  he  remarks, 
"to  the  brink,  and  having  drank  of  the  water,  lifted  up  my 
fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to  the  great  Ruler  of  all  things, 
for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours  with  success." 
The  events  of  this  memorable  journey,  the  brutal  treatment 
of  the  Moors,  the  hospitality  of  the  negro  women,  and  the 
fortitude  of  the  adventurer,  inspired  by  religious  faith, 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  affecting  records  of 
modern  travel.  "Whatever way  I  turned,"  he  observes,  in 
one  instance,  "  nothing  appeared  but  danger  and  difficulties. 
I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the 
depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by 
savage  animals,  and  men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement.  At 
this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught  my  eye. 
I  mention  it,  to  show  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the 
mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation  ;  for  though  the 
whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I 
could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots 
and  leaves  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought 
I,  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
obscure  part  of  the  world,   a  thing  which  appears  of  so 
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small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation 
and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  after  His  own  image  ? 
Surely  not.  I  started  up,  and  disregarding  both  hiuiger 
and  fatigue,  travelled  forward,  assured  that  relief  was  at 
hand  ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed."  To  follow  the  great 
river,  and  ascertain  whether  it  reached  the  ocean,  or  lost 
itself  in  the  sandy  deserts,  or  disembogued  in  a  lake,  was 
the  object  of  Park's  second  journey  in  1805,  during  which 
he  perished  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Niger  remained  in  obscurity,  till  it  was 
proved  by  the  Landers  in  1830  to  be  identical  with  the 
Quorra,  which  enters,  by  a  vast  delta,  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
From  Tripoli,  by  the  caravan  route  across  the  Great  Desert, 
Denham  and  Clapperton  reached  the  heart  of  northern 
Africa,  beholding  February  4,  1823,  "the  great  lake 
Tchad,  glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  his 
strength."  The  last-mentioned  officer,  by  arriving,  during 
a  second  expedition  from  the  south,  at  a  point  before 
reached  from  the  north,  the  town  of  Sockatoo,  was  the  first 
to  complete  an  itineracy  across  the  continent  from  Tripoli 
to  Benin.  Subsequently,  Laing  in  1826,  and  Caillie  in 
182",  found  their  way  to  Timbuctoo.  The  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  had  been  penetrated  to  Lattakoo,  on  the 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  when,  in  1806,  the  Cape 
colony  became  one  of  our  own  possessions.  That  capital 
of  the  Southern  Bechuanas  was  visited  by  Burchell  in  1812, 
and  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  engaged  in  the  missionary 
enterprise,  in  1813,  who  passed  beyond  it  to  Kurrichaine 
in  1820  ;  but  his  furthest  north  was  exceeded  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith,  in  1834,  and  by  Captain  Alexander  in  1835. 
40.  Information  respecting  Austraha  acquired  extension 
and  distinctness  with  the  settlement  of  the  first  English 
colony  on  its  shores  at  Port  Jackson,  in  1788.  Bass  and 
Flinders  explored  new  tracks  of  the  coast ;  and  ascertained 
the  separation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  it  bv  the  chan- 
nel now  called  Bass's  Strait,  a  fact  unknown  to  Cook.  But 
a  large  extent  of  the  coast-line  remained  uncertain  till  the 
surveying  voyages  of  captain  King,  1818 — 1822;  and 
even  at  present,  there  are  portions  of  the  northern-western 
shores  which  are  conjecturally  delineated  on  our  maps. 
Down  to  a  recent  period,  nothing  whatever  was  known  of 
the  interior  of  the  vast  island,  beyond  the  country  visible 
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from  the  seaboard,  and  the  districts  at  the  south-east  aud 
south-west  corners,  the  sites  of  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Swan  riyer.  Though  extended  inland  enter- 
prises have  been  conducted  of  late  years,  they  have  gene- 
rally ranged  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  no 
approach  has  yet  been  made  to  its  central  regions. 

41.  With  the  probability  of  peace  continuing  after  the 
long  continental  war,  the  old  question  of  the  north-west 
passage  was  revived  ;  and  two  vessels  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  captain  Ross  in  1818,  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible a  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  bv 
the  north  of  America.  But  nothing  more  was  effected 
than  a  confirmation  of  the  geography  of  Baffin's  Bay  as 
described  by  its  first  navigator ;  Parry,  appointed  to  con- 
duct another  expedition  in  1819,  succeeded  in  going 
westward  from  Baffin's  Bay  by  a  noble  inlet  left  un- 
explored during  the  former  voyage,  sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound.  He  reached  the  longitude  of  113°  46'  av.,  dis- 
covered Melville  Island,  where  he  wintered,  with  many 
others,  and  undoubtedly  proved  Greenland  and  the  shores 
north  of  Lancaster  Sound,  hitherto  considered  an  integral 
portion  of  America,  to  be  detached  from  it.  The  second 
voyage  of  the  same  officer  in  1821,  during  which  two 
winters  were  spent  amid  darkness  and  ice,  was  not  so 
successftd  as  to  western  longitude,  but  contributed  to 
show  the  insidar  character  of  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  His  third  voyage  in  1824  was  the  least 
prosperous,  and  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination 
by  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  search  for  a 
north-west  passage  was  now  temporarily  abandoned  as 
a  national  undertaking.  It  was  however  conceived  feasible 
to  arrive  at  the  pole  by  means  of  light  boats  and  sledges 
drawn  by  reindeer,  according  as  open  water  or  compact 
ice  might  be  encountered,  and  Parry  sailed  in  1827 
with  this  extraordinary  object  in  view,  commencing  a 
journey  over  the  ice  from  the  north  of  Spitzbergen.  The 
adventurers  reached  the  latitude  of  82°  40',  the  highest 
ever  attained,  about  500  miles  from  the  pole,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  return  by  an  insurmountable  natural 
difficulty.  It  was  found,  that  the  ice-fields  were  drifting 
south  under  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  instead 
of    having    advanced    northward,    after   a   day's   toilsome 
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exertion,  the  party  had  been  carried  to  the  southward  of 
their  former  position. 

42.  As  it  had  been  proved  by  Heame  and  Mackenzie, 
that  America  has  a  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Franklin  was  despatched  with  a  party  overland  to 
examine  its  shores,  while  the  preceding  attempts  to  navi- 
gate it  were  in  progress.  Starting  from  Hudson's  Bay  in 
1819,  he  proceeded  over  the  plains  to  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes,  descended  the  Coppermine  River  in  canoes,  gained 
the  sea  at  its  mouth,  and  explored  the  coast  from  thence 
eastward  to  Point  Turnagain,  the  outward  and  return  route 
including  upwards  of  5000  miles,  a  journey  without  exam- 
ple for  narrow  escapes,  severe  privations,  and  terrific  inci- 
dents. While  weakened  and  crippled  by  intense  cold  and 
excessive  exertion,  a  succession  of  disasters,  difficulties, 
and  disappointments  occurred ;  in  addition  to  which,  abso- 
lute famine  assailed  the  band,  and  thinned  its  number, 
which  was  further  reduced  by  treachery  and  murder  on  the 
part  of  a  native  Iroquois  attached  to  the  expedition.  In 
these  circumstances,  says  Frankhn,  "  we  read  prayers,  and  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  morning  and  evening  ; 
and  I  may  remark,  that  the  performance  of  these  duties 
always  afforded  us  the  greatest  consolation,  serving  to 
reanimate  our  hope  in  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent,  who 
alone  could  save  and  dehver  us."  Another  survivor  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Richardson,  thus  refers  to  some  religious  books 
provided  by  the  pious  and  affectionate  care  of  an  English 
lady  :  "  They  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us  :  we  read 
portions  of  them  to  each  other ;  and  found  that  they  in- 
spired us  on  each  perusal  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the 
omnipresence  of  a  beneficent  God,  that  our  situation  in 
these  wilds  appeared  no  longer  destitute ;  and  we  conversed 
not  only  with  calmness  but  with  cheerfulness,  detailing  with 
unrestrained  confidence  the  past  events  of  our  lives,  and 
dwelling  with  hope  upon  our  future  prospects."  Hepburn, 
a  pious  subordinate,  cheered  his  drooping  comp<inions  by 
his  counsels  and  example,  reading  portions  of  Scripture 
approj)riate  to  their  situation,  and  encouraging  them  to 
join  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Hood,  murdered  by  the 
Iroquois,  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  ^vith  Bickerstcth's 
"Scripture  Help"  beside  him,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his 
hand  at  the  uistaut  of  his  death      Taught  by  dearly-bought 
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experience  the  preparations  requisite 'for*' aysimilar  under- 
taking, the  intrepid  Frankhn  again  advtotul^etlTte  the  sarn^^ 
region  in  1825.  A  large  extent  of  coast-. was  ^tainkiiea'_, 
westward  from  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  w'hole~space 
was  explored  eastward  to  the  Coppermine,  while  Beachey 
sailing  in  a  frigate  through  Behring's  Strait,  very  nearly 
connected  himself  with  the  overland  expedition.  The 
northern  seaboard  of  the  American  continent  was 
further  traced  towards  its  eastern  extremities  during  the 
second  voyage  of  Ross,  who  survived  the  hardships  of 
four  successive  arctic  winters,  (1829  —  1832),  and  emerged 
with  his  crew  from  the  icy  seas  when  the  hope  of  return 
had  almost  universally  been  abandoned  at  home.  Captain 
Back  and  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
since  made  its  exploration  complete ;  and  we  now  know, 
that  the  western  continent,  instead  of  pushing  its  immense 
length  northward  beneath  the  ice  that  for  ever  guards  the 
pole,  terminates  generally  about  the  parallel  of  70°,  where 
it  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
eastern,  excepting  a  part  of  the  north  Asiatic  coast,  which 
exceeds  that  limit. 

43.  The  high  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  have 
likewise  been  invaded  during  the  present  century  with  in- 
teresting results.  While  the  researches  of  Cook  dissipated 
the  notion  of  a  southern  continent  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life,  and  providing 
a  new  home  for  the  human  race,  it  still  remained  unde- 
cided, whether  there  were  not  immense  tracks  of  land  lying 
between  his  furthest  south  and  the  pole,  or  only  a  frozen 
ocean.  This  question  has  recently  been  determined  iu 
favour  of  the  former  supposition  by  separate  expeditions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French,  American,  and  British 
governments  ;  but  before  the  date  of  these  national  under- 
takings, some  discoveries  had  been  made  in  the  field  of 
antarctic  enterprise,  chiefly  by  merchant  seamen,  pointing  to 
the  general  conclusion  now  arrived  at.  In  1816,  the  New 
South  Shetlands,  a  group  of  lofty  snow-capt  islets  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Horn,  were  discovered  by  captain 
Smith  ;  and  in  1821,  in  the  same  quarter,  Bellinghausen, 
the  Russian  navigator,  found  the  most  southern  land  then 
known,  the  island  of  Peter  i.,  in  lat.  68°  57'  •  Two  years 
later,  in  1823,  "NVeddell,  in  a  small  whaler,  penetrated  to 
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lat.  74°  15',  the  furthest  point  then  reached  by  man.  In 
1831,  commander  Biscoe,  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Enderby, 
liberal  and  enterprising  merchants,  discovered  Enderby' s 
Land,  under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  south  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  several  islands  and  lines  of  coast,  in  the 
following  year,  south  of  Cape  Horn.  In  1839,  Balleny, 
another  of  their  officers,  sailed  from  New  Zealand,  in  a 
schooner  fitted  for  sealing  purposes,  with  orders  to  proceed 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  south.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  Bal- 
leny Islands,  a  volcanic  group,  and  of  the  coast-line  called 
Sabrina  Land,  after  the  name  of  the  accompanying  cutter, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  cruise.  We  now  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment expeditions.  On  the  1st  of  Januarj^,  1840,  the  French 
ships,  Astrolabe  and  Zelee,  sailed  from  Hobart  Town,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Dumont  D'Urville,  who  met  with 
a  melancholy  death  upon  his  return  home  on  the  Versailles 
railroad.  He  encountered  land  on  the  nineteenth  day  in 
the  seas  visited  by  Balleny,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Circle.  It  was  covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation,  marked  with  ravines,  inlets,  and 
projections,  its  general  height  being  estimated  at  1350  feet. 
It  was  traced  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  continuous 
line,  and  named  J'erre  Adelie  in  honour  of  tlie  queen  of 
France ;  but  the  weak  condition  of  the  crews  compelled  a 
return  to  a  milder  climate.  Contemporaneously,  the  Ame- 
rican expedition  under  lieutenant  Wilkes,  in  the  frigate 
Vincennes,  appeared  in  the  same  seas,  but  entered  them  in 
a  more  eastern  longitude.  He  found  a  coast- line;  and 
sailing  westward  for  four  weeks,  passed  ovei'  the  scene 
of  Balleny  and  D'Urville' s  operations,  through  a  distance 
of  17C0  miles,  always  having  land  in  sight,  or  indications 
of  it.  It  cannot  be  positively  stated  that  the  coast  was 
continuous  through  the  whole  of  this  extent,  but  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  so,  we  have  here  the  shore  of  an  antarctic  con- 
tinent, the  prior  discovery  of  which  belongs  to  Balleny 
The  English  expedition  followed  in  the  wake  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  entered  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  a  still  more 
easterly  meridian.  Its  results  were  the  most  important, 
referring  to  latitude  instead  of  longitude.  The  French  and 
American  commanders  failed  in  getting  beyond  the  parallel 
of  ()/",  their  ships  not  being  adapted  to  withstand  the 
shocks  and  pressure  of  the  ice;  but  sir  James  Clark  lloss, 
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in  his  fortified  vessels,  boldly  entered  a  broad  belt  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  across,  gained  an  open  sea  beyond, 
where  a  great  extent  of  mountainous  coast  trending  south- 
erly was  discovered  January  11,  1841,  now  called  Victoria 
Land,  and  reached  the  latitude  of  7S°,  the  most  southern 
hitherto  attained.  If  Ross's  coast  should  be  found  con- 
tinuous with  Balleny's,  D'Urville's,  and  Wilkes's,  it  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  shore  of  a  deep  bay  indenting  the 
antarctic  continent.  A  magnificent  volcano  rising  12,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  emitting  flame  and  smoke  in 
splendid  profusion,  received  the  name  of  Mount  Erebus ; 
and  an  extinct  crater,  to  the  eastward,  of  somewhat  -less 
elevation,  was  called  Mount  Terror ;  both  after  the  ships 
which  composed  the  expedition. 

41.  Rapidly  as  the  survey  of  the  globe,  and  the  progress 
of  geography,  have  advanced  in  modem  times,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  but  little  remains  for  future  enterprise  to 
explore.  There  is  absolute  darkness  resting  upon  large 
areas  of  our  world,  while  t'nilight  casts  its  protracted  shades 
over  other  portions.  The  districts  that  are  immediately 
polar,  with  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Australia,  are  mere 
blanks  on  our  maps  ;  and  very  imperfectly  known  are  the 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  with  several  of  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  But  interesting  events  have 
very  recently  transpired  in  relation  to  Africa,  and  operations 
are  in  process  of  execution  to  remove  the  cloud  of  mystery 
from  its  central  regions.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rebmann,  an  agent  of  the  Church  JNIissionary  Society 
in  Eastern  xifrica,  discovered  the  great  mountain  Kilimand- 
jaro,  in  lat.  3°  40'  s.,  part  of  a  lofty  highland  system 
towering  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  seventeen  centuries  ago  by 
Ptolemy,  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  locality  from  which 
the  Nile  commences  its  course.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  in  Southern  Africa,  the  Rev.  D.  Livingstone, 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  a  magnificent  lake  Ngami,  "  great 
water,"  in  lat.  20°  20'  s.,  with  splendid  rivers  running  into 
it  from  the  north,  which  may  be  regarded  as  highways 
favourable  to  the  advance  of  exploration,  and  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  At  present,  also,  in  Australia,  enterprise  is 
active,  Dr.  Leichhardt  having  started  on  a  journey  across 
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the  interior  from  east  to  west ;  while  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  the  arctic  regions  of  America,  to  which  sir  John 
Franklin  departed  in  1845,  to  attempt  the  passage  from 
Lancaster  Somad  to  Behring's  Strait. 

45.  In  closing  this  sketch  of  historical  geography,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  illustrators  of  the  earth's 
surface,  while  actuated  simply  in  most  cases  by  motives 
centering  in  themselves,  have  been  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  to  fulfil  a  higher  mission — that  of  corrobo- 
rating the  fidelity  of  the  word  of  God,  in  its  representa- 
tions of  the  vmity  and  infinite  perfection  of  His  nature. 
Identical  classes  of  natural  phenomena  extend  to  the  fur- 
thest bounds  of  geographical  discovery  —  the  encircling 
atmosphere  and  the  tossing  ocean — light  and  darkness — cold 
and  heat — a  succession  of  seasons — and  the  laws  of  animal 
and  vegetable  production,  wherever  animals  and  vegetables 
exist.  Columbus  opened  a  new  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  old,  a  wide  waste  of  waters  lying  between  the  two ; 
but  as  in  the  old,  so  in  the  new,  there  was  the  same  general 
plan  developed,  with  similar  local  dirersities — the  tides 
flowing  and  ebbing  along  the  coasts — "  the  rain  and  the 
snow  coming  down  from  heaven" — the  magnetic  needle 
pointing  to  the  pole — the  air,  vital  and  elastic,  gentle  in  the 
breeze  and  terrible  in  the  hurricane — electricity  revealing 
its  flash  and  uttering  its  voice — day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  interchanging.  If,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  in 
a  large  house,  wherein  are  many  mansions,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  inhabitants,  there  appears  exact  order,  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  continually  attending  to  their 
proper  business,  and  all  lodged  and  constantly  provided  for 
suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  then  find  ourselves 
obhged  to  acknowledge  one  wise  economy.  Just  as  rational 
is  the  inference,  from  the  construction  and  order  of  the 
globe,  tliat  it  results  not  from  "  lords  many,"  but  is  the 
work  of  One  causing  and  governing  Intelligence.  The 
terrestrial  surface,  far  and  wide  as  it  has  been  explored, 
observes  a  modern  writer,  "  teems  with  endless  examples 
of  economy,  order,  and  design ;  and  the  result  of  all  oiu* 
researches  is  to  fix  more  steadily  our  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  to  exalt 
more  highly  our  conviction  of  the  immensity  of  his  perfec- 
tions, of  his  might  and  majesty,  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
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and  all-sustaining  providence  ;  and  to  penetrate  our  under- 
standing with  a  profound  and  sensible  perception  of  the 
'high  veneration  man's  intellect  owes  to  God.'  The  earth, 
from  her  deep  foundations,  unites  with  the  celestial  orbs 
that  roll  through  boundless  space,  to  declare  the  glory,  and 
show  forth  the  praise  of  their  common  Author  and  Pre- 
server ;  and  the  voice  of  natural  religion  accords  harmo- 
niously with  the  testimonies  of  revelation,  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  the  universe  to  the  will  of  one  eternal  and  domi- 
nant Intelligence,  the  Almighty  Lord  and  supreme  First 
Cause  of  all  things  that  subsist — '  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever ' — before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world  were  made,  God 
from  everlasting,  and  world  vrithout  end.'''  Such  is 
the  teaching  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of  the  globe  to  the 
thoughtful  and  docile  mind,  open  to  receive  the  force  of 
eAridence. 

46.  Geographical  research,  in  an  equally  unequivocal 
manner,  sustains  the  decisive  announcements  of  the  sacred 
records  respecting  the  human  species,  as  universally  dege- 
nerate, and  under  a  judicial  sentence.  "  So  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,"  is  not  more  a  doc- 
trine of  revelation  than  a  grave  historic  fact,  not  confined 
in  its  occurrence  to  time  or  place,  but  true  of  every  epoch, 
and  of  every  region  inhabited  by  our  race.  No  tribe  has 
yet  been  found  free  from  the  charge  of  grievous  moral 
debasement ;  and  no  corner  of  the  globe,  occupied  by  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  has  yet  been  explored,  where  the  law 
of  mortahty,  the  declared  "  wages  of  sin,"  is  not  in  opera- 
tion. Delusive  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  happiness 
of  the  time 

"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran ;" 

and  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  island- 
ers, living  under  the  magnificent  sky  of  the  tropics,  amid 
scenes  truly  paradisaical,  and  displaying  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  several  of  their  early  visitors  were  seduced,  by 
a  casual  acquaintance,  into  the  idea  that  man  had  at  last 
been  found  in  a  state  of  innocence,  free  from  the  passions 
and  crimes  of  cinlized  existence,  exempt  from  covetousness 
and  ambition,  content  with  his  present  lot,  and  subject  to 
no  fears  in  relation  to  the  future.     But  the  dream  was 
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speedily  dissipated  by  the  disclosure  of  a  fierce  vindictive- 
ness,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  in  war  ;  and  a  licentious 
depravity,  so  foul  as  to  be  incompatible  with  natural  affec- 
tion, upon  which  the  sanguinary  usage  of  infanticide  was 
grafted  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  portraiture 
of  the  human  race  in  the  Scriptures,  as  depraved,  and 
capable,  without  moral  check  and  control,  of  the  greatest 
enormities,  is  no  libel  upon  man,  but  a  representation 
of  him  as  he  is  found  in  all  places,  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  those  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  the  enterprise 
of  modern  navigators.  In  fact,  the  sacrifices  and  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  common  to  almost  every  tribe,  and 
regarded  as  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  a  supei'iur 
power,  involve  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
unhappy  and  bewildered  mortals,  who  endeavour  by  these 
methods  to  obtain  relief  from  the  apprehensions  it  engen- 
ders. Geography  thus  stands  in  intimate  alliance  with 
important  moral  facts.  It  is  wisely  and  usefully  studied 
when  its  relation  to  revealed  truth  is  carefully  marked. 
Hereby  Christian  faith  may  be  confirmed ;  Christian  sym- 
pathy be  aroused  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  it  invokes 
solicitude,  the  people  who  "  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death ;"  aud  Christian  benevolence  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  noble  endeavour  of  guiding  their  "  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace,"  by  intelligence  of  the  "  fnithful  saying, 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  It  is  with  a  feeling  far  more 
intense  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  which  the  discoverer 
can  be  conscious  in  the  survey  of  new  lands,  or  the  admirer 
of  nature  on  beholding  cloud-capped  mountains  and  valleys 
crowned  with  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  that 
the  philanthropist  turns  to  the  spot  where  the  population 
have  been  weaned  from  the  horrors  of  cannibalism,  dark 
crimes,  and  brutal  vices  ;  where,  through  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  means  which  his  own  active  piety  has  contributed 
to  supply,  multitudes  have  been  turned  "  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  Acts 
xxvi.  18. 


PART  II. 

MATHEMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


47.  Mathematical  Geography  is  a  description  of  the 
form,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth,  with  its  mathe- 
matical divisions,  and  the  methods  employed  to  represent 
its  surface. 

1.  Form,  Magnitude,  and  Motions  of  the  Earth. 

48.  Sphericity  of  the  Earth. — Though  various  opinions 
were  held  in  ancient  times  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
prevalent  idea  respecting  it,  derived  from  optical  impres- 
sions, was  that  of  a  vast  plain,  marked  with  irregularities, 
stretching  out  to  an  indefinite  extent.  But  it  is  shown  to 
be  a  spherical  body  by  a  number  of  easily  intelligible  proofs, 
some  of  which  are  open  to  sensible  observation.  1 .  Stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  very  level  and  sufficiently  extensive 
plain,  or  occupying  a  position  in  the  heart  of  the  ocean, 
vrith  the  atmosphere  equally  clear  on  all  sides  through  the 
range  of  vision,  the  eye  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  more 
distant  surface  from  its  indistinctness,  but  the  limit  of  its 
gaze  is  a  sharp,  clear,  and  well-defined  line, — the  horizon, 
or  offing,  as  it  is  called  at  sea,  which  forms  a  true  geome- 
trical circle,  of  which  the  spectator  is  the  centre.  The  same 
appearance  is  observed,  under  like  circumstances,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  accessible  to  man ;  and  is  a 
certain  indication  of  the  circular  or  spherical  figure  of  the 
body  to  which  it  relates,  2.  When  we  recede  from  an 
elevated  object  across  a  plain,  or  the  sea,  this  object  does  not 
diminish  in  apparent  size  till  it  fades  from  view  without  a 
portion  being  hid,  but  the  base  first  disappears,  then  the 
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middle  part,  and  finally  the  summit :  on  the  contrary,  when 
such  an  object  is  similarly  approached  from  a  distance,  it 
does  not  come  into  sight  as  a  whole,  at  once,  but  the 
summit  is  first  seen,  afterwards  the  middle  part,  and  last  of 
all  the  base.  Observing  from  the  shore,  on  a  clear  day,  a 
ship  leaving  the  coast  in  any  direction,  we  first  lose  sight  of 
the  hull  or  body  of  the  vessel,  and  then  of  the  rigging  and 
masts,  while  those  on  board  the  ship  first  lose  sight  of  the 
shore,  then  of  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  lastly  of  the 
tallest  spires  of  the  port  which  they  are  leaving.  These 
appearances  are  evidently  caused  by  the  convexity  of  the 
surface  between  the  eye  and  the  object ;  and  as  they  are 
universal,  it  follows,  from  this  assemblage  of  convex  sur- 
faces, that  the  earth  is  curved  on  all  sides.  3.  During 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  lunar 
disc  or  face  is  always  terminated  by  an  arc  of  a  circle,  in 
whatever  position  the  shadow  is  projected, — a  decisive 
pi'oof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  as  only  a  sphere,  in 
all  possible  positions  with  respect  to  a  luminous  body,  can 
project  a  circular  shadow.  4.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are 
observed  sooner  by  those  who  live  eastward,  than  by  those 
who  live  "westward;  and  the  sun  rises  sooner  to  those  who 
dwell  more  towards  the  east,  and  later  in  proportion  as  they 
are  removed  towards  the  west.  This  proves  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  from  east  and  west,  for  if  it  were  a  plane, 
eclipses  would  occur,  and  the  solar  illumination  be  seen,  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  at  all  parts  of  the  same  side. 
5.  Navigators  have  sailed  quite  round  the  earth,  and  thus 
practically  demonstrated  its  rotundity ;  yet,  as  this  sailing 
has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  the  earth 
might  have  been  cylindrical,  and  this  eastern  and  western 
circumna^-igation  still  have  taken  place.  But  it  cannot  be 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  for  if  it  were,  the  meridian  dis- 
tances would  all  be  equal  to  each  other,  which  is  contrary 
to  observation.  That  it  is  convex  north  and  south,  as  well 
as  east  and  west,  is  shown  by  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  and 
of  the  circumpolar  stars,  uniformly  increasing  as  we 
approach  them,  new  stars  continually  emerging  above  the 
horizon,  whicli  were  before  imperceptible.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  observed  on  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  fixed  stars  in  the  northern  heaven  gradually  decline 
towards  the  horizon,  and  sink  below  it,  while  the  southern 
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stars  increase  their  altitude,  and  others  in  that  hemisphere, 
before  invisible,  appear  above  the  southern  horizon. 

49.  The  preceding  facts  clearly  show  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth.  But  the  great  irregularities  of  the  surface,  high 
mountains  and  deep  valleys,  appear  to  the  popular  eye  to 
contradict  the  idea  of  its  rotundity.  This  impression  arises 
from  such  irregularities  limiting  the  exercise  of  thought. 
It  is  at  once  removed  by  their  proportion  to  the  earth's 
mass  being  considered.  The  highest  mountain,  Kunchin- 
ginga,  one  of  the  Himalayas,  rises  to  the  height  of  28,1/8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  somewhat  more  than  five 
and  a  quarter  miles.  But  this  elevation  is  only  about 
y^L-gth  of  the  earth's  diameter,  and  ygL-th  of  its  equa- 
torial circumference.  It  would  therefore  be  appropriately 
represented  on  an  artificial  globe  of  the  ordinary  size  by  a 
projection  less  than  the  smallest  -tdsible  grain  of  sand.  In 
a  similar  manner,  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  would  proportionately  display  the  deep- 
est depressions.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  altogether  insignificant  deviations, 
which  no  more  affect  its  general  outline  than  the  rough- 
nesses on  the  rind  of  an  orange  affect  its  shape.  In  fact, 
during  lunar  eclipses,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  projected  on 
the  moon  is  terminated  by  a  perfectly  smooth  line,  showing 
that  its  diversities  of  surface  have  no  importance  in  relation 
to  its  magnitude.  In  the  spherical  construction  of  our  world, 
we  have  one  of  those  instances  of  wise  and  benign  adapta- 
tion which  abound  in  the  ten-estrial  constitution,  illustrating 
the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  its  Divine  Author,  for  we 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  form  being  given  to  it,  without 
a  large  abridgment  of  the  physical  advantages  at  present 
enjoyed. 

50.  True  Figure  and  Dimensions. — Although  the  earth 
is  a  spherical  body,  it  is  not  a  geometrical  sphere,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  everywhere  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre ;  but  more  convex  within  the  tropics,  and 
flattened  towards  the  poles :  a  form  which  geometers  de- 
scribe as  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Mathematicians  were 
led  to  this  conclusion,  in  the  first  instance,  by  reasoning 
upon  the  effect  which  revolution  must  necessarily  produce 
upon  the  contour  of  a  yielding,  revolving  body.  As  the 
earth  rotates  upon  its  axis,  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  of 
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the  rotation  of  the  surface  must  increase  as  we  recede  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  because  the  Une  of  the  circum- 
ference increases,  or  the  circle  which  has  to  be  described  in 
the  same  time.  It  follows  that  the  centrifugal  force;  or  the 
tendency  to  fly  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre, 
occasioned  when  a  body  spins  round,  is  the  greatest  at  the 
equator ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be  a  bulging  out  of  the 
surface  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  a  yielding  mass,  and 
a  flattening  at  the  poles.  Sensible  evidence  of  the  vast 
centrifugal  power  acquired  at  the  equator,  is  aiforded  by 
pendulum  clocks,  first  noticed  by  M.  Richer  at  Cayenne 
in  1672,  and  since  repeatedly  verified.  A  pendulum  which 
makes  86,535  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day,  in  the  latitude 
of  London,  will  only  vibrate  86,400  times  in  the  same 
interval  when  removed  to  the  equator.  This  is  because  the 
force  of  gravity,  or  the  influence  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
which  causes  the  return  of  the  plummet  when  drawn  aside 
from  the  vertical  position,  and  determines  the  quickness 
of  the  movement,  is  proportionably  neutralized  at  the 
equator  by  the  greater  energy  of  the  antagonist  centrifugal 
force.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  deduced,  on  strict  mathe- 
matical principles,  that  the  true  form  of  the  earth  is  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid,  its  equatorial  diameter  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  polar. 

51.  Actual  admeasurement  has  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  result  derived  from  reasoning ;  and  a  close 
approximation  has  been  made  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
globe.  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  it  is  evident 
that  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  a  meridian 
would  be  everywhere  the  same,  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  has  been  found, 
by  a  number  of  careful  measurements,  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude  is  not  the  same  at  different  points  of  the 
same  meridian,  but  increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator 
towards  the  pole.  Thus,  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  degree  of 
latitude  is  -jV^^^  ^^  *  '^^^^^  longer  than  a  degree  at  the 
equator.  Consequently,  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  flattened 
towards  the  poles,  and  has  a  less  curvature  there ;  for  the 
longer  a  degree  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  circle  of  which 
it  is  a  ])art ;  and  the  greater  the  circle  is,  the  less  is  its 
curvature.  The  measurements  referred  to  have  bcin  made 
by  the  most  emment  mathematicians  of  diflerent  countries. 
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and  in  various  places,  with  the  results  stated  in  the  follow - 
ins;  Table : 


Country, 

Latitude  of 
Middle  of  the 

Extent  of  the 

Length  of  the 

Degree  in 
English  feet. 

Observers. 

MeridioDal  Arc 
measured. 

Arc 

Peru        

1° 

31' 

0" 

3° 

7' 

3" 

362,808 

Condamine,  Bougier 

India      

12 

32 

21 

1 

34 

56 

363,013 

Larabton. 

India      

16 

8 

22 

15 

57 

40 

363,044 

Lambton,  Everest. 

Cape  of  Good  Hone  33 

18 

30 

1 

13 

I7i 

364,713 

Lacaille. 

United  States 

39 

12 

0 

1 

28 

45 

363,7S6 

Mason,  Dixon. 

Rome     

42 

59 

0 

2 

9 

47 

364,262 

Boscovich. 

France    

44 

51 

2 

12 

22 

13 

364,535 

Delambre,  Mechain. 

France    

46 

52 

2 

8 

20 

0 

364,872 

Lacaille,  Cassini 

England 

.  52 

35 

45 

3 

57 

13 

364,971 

Roy,  Kater. 

Russia    

.  58 

17 

37 

3 

35 

5 

365,368 

Struve. 

Sweden 

.  66 

20 

10 

1 

37 

19 

365,782 

S  van  berg. 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  Table  shows  that  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  is  least  near  the  equator,  and  greatest 
towards  the  poles ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth  is  sensibly  less  towards  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator ;  so  that  its  exact  form  differs  from  the  geo- 
metric sphere,  by  being  flattened  at  the  poles  and  pro- 
tuberant at  the  equator.  It  will  be  convenient  to  remember, 
that  about  the  middle  of  England  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  has  very  nearly  as  many  thousand  feet  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  equal  to  69|-  miles. 

52.  Calculating  upon  data  furnished  by  the  measure- 
ment of  a  series  of  meridional  arcs,  the  following  results 
have  been  deduced  respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  : 

Feet.  Miles. 

Greater  or  Equatorial  diameter 41,843,330  =  7924873. 

Lesser  or  Polar  diameter      41,704,788  =  7898-634. 

Dilference  of  diameters,  or  Polar  compression          138,542  =  26'239. 
Circumference  of  the  Equator,  24,897  miles. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  there  can 
be  any  error  here,  amounting  to  five  miles  in  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  diameters,  or  to  yo^^  of  the  amount  stated 
for  the  polar  compression.  A.s  the  difference  between  the 
two  diameters  is  only  about  twenty-six  miles,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  it  artificially,  so  as  to  be  ob\'ious  to 
the  eye.  If  a  spheroid  were  constructed  with  an  equatorial 
diameter  of  three  feet,  the  proportional  polar  diameter  would 
be  only  about  -|-th  of  an  inch  less,  a  differenpe  which  would 
be  quite  imperceptible.  Hence  artificial  globes  are  made 
perfectly  spherical :  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  earth  is 
considered  as  quite  round ;  and  no  inconvenience  results 
from  the  mariner  following  tb*"  rr.les  of  globular  sailina;. 
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53.  Position  in  space. — The  earth  is  sun'ounded  ou  all 
sides  bv  a  multitude  of  fixed  stars,  so  called  because,  though 
all  have  probably  their  proper  motions,  they  are  so  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  small,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  to 
which  they  are  removed,  as  to  appear  stationary.  They 
exist  in  inappreciable  numbers  within  the  range  of  telescopic 
vision,  only  a  very  few  being  discernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  are  highly  useful  in  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  from  their  lunar  distances  being 
calculated  beforehand,  enabling  the  mariner  to  find  his 
longitude  at  sea,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. Besides  these  stars,  there  are  a  few  bodies 
distinguished  b}'^  their  steady  light,  continually  changing 
their  place,  yet  regularly  returning  to  it  at  given  periods, 
showing  the  orderly  prosecution  of  uefinite  paths.  They 
have  hence  been  styled  planets,  or  wanderers, — a  term  applied 
to  them  when  their  course  was  supposed  to  be  erratic  ;  and 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope  they  are  found  to  be 
spheroids,  more  or  less  oblate,  like  the  eaith.  On  further 
examination,  it  becomes  apparent  that  our  globe  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  class,  a  planet,  having  a  motion  of  translation  in 
space,  or  revolving  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun ;  and  all  the 
planets  have  a  similar  course  of  revolution  at  different  dis- 
tances, forming  the  solar  system.  The  order  of  succession 
of  these  bodies  from  the  central  luminary  is  as  follows  : — 
1,  j\Iercury  ;  2,  Venus  ;  3,  the  Earth  ;  4,  Mars  ;  .5,  Jupiter ; 
6,  Saturn  ;  7,  Uranus  ;  8,  Neptune.  Those  nearer  to  the 
sun  are  termed  the  inferior  planets,  their  orbits  being 
circumscribed  by  that  of  the  earth.  Those  further  from 
the  sun  are  called  the  superior  planets,  their  paths  in  space 
circumscribing  that  of  our  globe.  Considered  as  a  planet, 
the  position  and  rank  of  the  earth  in  the  system  is  a  highly 
favoured  one.  It  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Creator  to  lay 
"  the  foundations  of  the  earth  "  in  that  part  of  space,  where 
a  convenient  supply  of  light  and  heat  is  received  from  the 
solar  globe,  and  iVcim  whence  some  of  the  sister  planets  are 
seen  as  resplendent  neighbours,  besides  affording  the  benefit 
of  a  companion  moon  to  illuminate  the  night,  and  raise  the 
tides  of  the  ocean. 

54.  3Iotio7is  of  ihe  earth. — There  are  two  principal 
motions  of  the  earth,  which  apply  also  to  all  the  otlicr 
planets,  one  of  translation  round  the  sun,  called  the  annual 
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revolution,  because  determining  the  period  of  tlie  year,  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49  seconds,  in  which  it  is 
BccompUshed  ;  and  another  of  rotation  upon  its  axis,  qalled 
the  diurnal  motion,  because  marking  the  period  of  the  day, 
24  hours,  in  which  it  is  performed.  The  real  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  causes  the  apparent 
annual  circuit  of  the  sun  among  the  stars ;  and  its  actual 
diurnal  rotation  gives  rise  to  the  apparent  daily  motion  of 
all  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an 
imaginary  hue  passing  through  its  centre,  upon  which  it  is 
supposed  to  turn.  This  line  intersects  the  surface  at  two 
opposite  points,  denominated  the  poles,  that  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  being  the  north  or  arctic  pole,  and  the  corre- 
sponding one  the  south  or  antarctic  pole.  The  earth's  axis 
is  not  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  but 
inclined  23|-°  from  it.  This  oblique  direction  is  invariably 
maintained  throughout  its  annual  course,  and  upon  it  very 
important  and  remarkable  effects,  the  unequal  lengths  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  depend. 
These  arrangements  supply  proofs  of  beneficent  contrivance, 
in  referring  to  which  the  writer  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
his  own  words  as  illustrative  of  them: — The  spherical  form 
of  our  planet,  viewed  apart  from  the  machinery  appended 
to  it,  has  obvious  disadvantages.  The  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  meet  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  exposed  to  the 
luminary  which  is  directly  opposite  to  them, — the  oblique 
and  less  heating  rays  fall  upon  the  other  parts  of  it,  while 
a  whole  hemisphere  has  them  not.  Supposing,  then,  the 
earth  to  be  motionless,  one  half  of  it  would  be  a  scene  of 
total  darkness  and  frigidity ;  a  particular  district  in  the 
other  half  would  be  intensely  heated,  and  the  other  parts 
would  be  more  or  less  heated  and  enlightened  according  to 
the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  they  received  the  solar 
rays.  Diurnal  rotation  is  here  the  wise  provision  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  spherical  body  dependent  upon  a  central  sun, 
exposing  every  part  of  the  surface  alternately  to  its  influence. 
Supposing,  however,  the  earth,  though  rotating  upon  its 
axis,  to  be  without  a  motion  of  translation  of  space,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  same  zone  of  the  surface 
would  always  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  all  the 
other  parts  would  receive  rays  of  unvarying  obliquity,  and 
hence  there  would  be  no  seasonal  changes.     Or,  supposing 
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the  earth  to  have  translation  in  space,  with  a  diurnal  rota- 
tion performed  upon  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit,  the  same  consequence  would  follow  of  there  being 
no  seasonal  changes,  but  unvarying  heat  reigning  fiercely 
at  the  equator,  and  uniform  cold  at  the  poles.  All  this  is 
avoided,  and  seasonal  changes  produced,  in  relation  to  the 
earth  and  the  planets,  by  the  simple  law  of  spherical  bodies 
moving  in  space,  and  rotating  upon  permanently-inclined 
axes.  This  is  an  impressive  commentary  upon  the  state- 
ment,— "  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth  ;  by 
understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens." 

55.  Day  and  Night. — While  day  and  night  result  from 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  successively  exposing  portions  of 
the  surface  to  the  solar  presence,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  it,  a  variety  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe  is  produced  by  the  inclination 
of  its  axis,  which  remains  constantly  parallel  to  itself 
during  its  annual  revolution.  At  the  equator  the  days  and 
nights  are  always  equal,  twelve  hours  each,  the  sun  rising 
and  setting  at  six  o'clock  throughout  the  year.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  also,  at  the  period  of  the  equinoxes 
{eequus,  equal;  nox,  night),  on  the  21st  of  March  and  the 
23rd  of  September,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 
The  sun  being  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  axis  of 
the  earth  is  neither  inclined  towards  it  nor  from  it,  but 
both  poles  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  luminary,  and 
the  intervening  space  between  them  is  carried  by  the  daily 
rotation  through  equal  portions  of  light  and  darkness.  At 
other  periods,  in  all  places,  except  at  the  equator  and  the 
poles,  the  days  and  nights  are  never  equal,  and  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  latitude  and  the  season ;  but  all 
places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  same 
particular  time,  have  the  same  inter'il  of  day  and  night. 
From  March  to  September,  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
inclining  towards  the  sun,  there  is  more  than  half  the 
northern  hemisphere  embraced  within  the  circle  of  illu- 
mination, and  consequently  less  than  lialf  involved  in  dark- 
ness, so  that  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights — the 
reverse  taking  ])lace  in  this  interval  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. From  September  to  March,  tlie  north  pole  being 
inclined  from  the  sun,  there  is  less  than  half  the  northern 
hemisphere  enlightened,  and   consequently  the    days   are 
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sJiorter  than  the  nights — opposite  circumstances  subsisting 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  From  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circles  the  length  of  the  longest  day  increases  with 
the  latitude,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  sun 
appearing  for  twenty-four  hours  without  setting,  at  all 
places  under  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  at  midsummer, 
which  occurs  at  opposite  periods  of  the  year  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  the 
longest  day  lengthens  with  the  latitude  into  weeks  and 
months ;  and  at  the  poles  one  season  of  day  and  night 
divides  the  year.  The  following  Table  contains  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  for  different  geographical  latitudes  : 

Latitude.  Length  of  longest  day. 

0    12  hours. 

16°  iV 13   „ 

30  48 14   ,, 

41  24 15   „ 

49  22 16   „ 

54  30 17   „ 

58  27 18   „ 

61  18 19   „ 

63  22 20   „ 

66  32 24   ,, 

67  18 1  month. 

73   5 3   ,, 

90    6   „ 

56.  Seasons. — The  different  seasons  which  we  regu- 
larly experience — the  rigour  of  winter,  the  mildness  of 
spring,  the  glow  of  summer,  and  the  moderate  warmth  of 
autumn,  so  refreshing  by  their  contrast,  depend  upon  the 
regularly-occurring  differences  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  periodic  variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
Wlien  the  days  are  long,  more  heat  is  received  from  the 
solar  influence  than  what  is  parted  with  during  the  short 
nights,  which  accumulating,  produces  the  temperature  of 
summer,  with  its  resulting  phenomena :  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  days  are  short,  less  heat  is  received  ;  and  the 
nights  being  long,  more  is  parted  with,  producing  the  tem- 
perature of  winter — a  medium  temperature  marking  the 
inter^-als  when  the  days  and  nights  are  either  equal  or  but 
slightly  differ.  But  another  influential  cause  of  seasonal 
change  is  the  varying  altitude  of  the  sun,  whose  meridian 
elevation  at  Paris,  for  example,  is  64°  38'  above  the  horizon 
at  midsummer,  and  but  17°  42'  at  midwinter.  In  the 
latitude  of  London,  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  varies  from 
62°  in  summer  to  15°  in  winter.     Now  the  height  of  the 
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sun  above  the  horizon  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  study  of  its  heating  action ;  for  the  solar 
influence  becomes  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  obli- 
quity of  its  direction.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  when 
the  height  of  the  sun  is  40°  30',  only  two-thirds  of  the 
rays  that  reach  the  atmosphere  find  their  way  to  the  earth ; 
when  21°  30',  only  half;  the  rest  being  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere,  or  reflected  into  celestial  space.  Hence  the 
sun  having  his  greatest  altitude  above  the  horizon  when  the 
days  are  long,  his  rays  then  being  most  direct ;  and  the 
least  altitude  when  the  days  are  short,  his  rays  falling  most 
obliquely  ;  the  two  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  different 
seasons  of  winter  and  summer.  At  the  equator,  the  day 
and  night  being  always  equal,  and  the  meridian  elevation 
of  the  sun  exhibiting  no  great  divergences,  heat  is  tolerably 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  our  strongly 
contrasted  seasons  are  unknown.  But  as  we  recede  from 
the  equator  towards  the  polar  circles,  seasonal  changes 
become  marked,  because  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  solar  altitude,  are  subject  to  more  striking  differences. 

II.  Mathematical,  Divisions  of  the  Earth. 

57.  In  order  conveniently  to  describe  the  globe,  pointing 
out  the  position  of  places  upon  its  surface,  and  the  effect  of 
its  motions,  imaginary  lines  or  circles  are  drawn  round  it. 
Great  circles  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemi- 
spheres, as  the  equator,  etc.  Small  circles  di%"ide  the  globe 
into  two  unequal  parts,  as  the  tropics,  etc.  Every  circle  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ; 
every  degree  into  sixty  equal  parts,  called  minutes  ;  and 
every  minute  into  sixty  equal  parts,  called  seconds.  De- 
grees are  marked  with  a  small  cipher,  ° ;  minutes  with  a 
dash,  '  ;  and  seconds  with  two  dashes,  ".  Thus  30°  4'  45" 
are  read  30  degrees,  4  minutes,  45  seconds.  On  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth,  a  degree  is  60  geographical  or  about 
69  English  miles ;  on  a  small  circle  it  is  less,  according  to 
the  situation. 

58.  Great  Circles. — The  great  circles  are  the  equator, 
the  horizon,  the  meridians,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  two 
colures. 

59.  The  equator,  equidistant  from  the  poles,  separates 
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the  globe  into  the  northera  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
latitude  of  places  is  reckoned  from  it,  north  and  south  ; 
and  their  longitude  on  it,  east  and  west. 

60.  The  horizon  separates  the  visible  half  of  the  celestial 
concave  from  the  invisible,  and  is  either  rational  or  sensible. 
The  rational,  or  true  horizon,  by  which  the  rising  and 
setting  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  is  determined,  is  an  ima- 
ginary plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 
parallel  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  sensible,  or  appa- 
rent horizon,  is  the  circle  which  terminates  our  view,  where 
the  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet.  To  a  person  standing 
on  a  plain,  or  in  a  boat  at  sea,  this  circle  is  only  a  few  miles 
in  diameter.  If  the  eye  be  elevated  5  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
plain,  the  radius  of  the  sensible  hoiizon  will  be  less  than 
2i  miles  ;  if  6  feet,  it  will  be  just  3  miles ;  and  will 
enlarge  or  contract,  according  as  the  station  is  elevated 
or  depressed.  The  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon  are  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  zenith  is  the  upper  pole  of 
our  horizon,  the  point  in  the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads ;  the  nadir  is  the  lower  pole,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  zenith. 

61.  The  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude,  are  circles 
passing  through  the  poles,  and  cutting  the  equator  at 
right  angles,  di^dding  the  globe  into  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  There  are  twenty-four  meridians  commonly 
drawn  on  globes,  each  15°  apart,  equal  to  a  difference  in 
time  of  one  hour.  But  every  place  is  supposed  to  have 
a  meridian  passing  through  it ;  and  when  the  sun  comes  to 
the  meridian  of  any  place  not  within  the  polar  circles,  it  is 
then  noon,  or  mid-day  {nieridies)  at  that  place.  The  sun 
is  then  at  his  greatest  height  above  the  horizon  for  the 
day,  which  is  therefore  called  his  meridian  altitude. 

62.  The  ecliptic  represents  the  apparent  annual  track  of 
the  sun  among  the  fixed  stars,  caused  by  the  track  which 
the  earth  really  describes  in  its  annual  revolution.  It  inter- 
sects the  equinoctial,  or  the  line  of  the  earth's  equator 
produced  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens,  cutting  it 
obhquely  at  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoxes,  or 
equinoctial  points,  and  passes  northward  23^°,  passing 
southward  to  the  same  extent,  the  amount  of  the  obliquity. 
The  ecliptic  is  so  termed  because  eclipses  can  only  happen 
when  the  moon  appears  in  or  very  near  this  circle.     It  is 
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divided  into  twelve  equal  arcs  of  30°  each,  called  signs, 
named  from  the  constellations  or  groups  of  stars  through 
which  the  sun  appears  successively  to  pass,  which,  with  the 
days  on  which  the  sun  enters  them,  are  as  follows  : 

fT  Aries,  March  21.  t£^  Libra,  September  23. 

Spring  ...  <  y  Taurus,  April  19.        Autumn  ..  \v\  Scorpio,  October  23. 

(n  Gemini,  May  20.  (f  Sagittarius,  November  22. 

is  Cancer,  June  21.  C\S  Capricornus.  Decemoer  21. 

fi  Leo,  July  22.  Winter  ,.  <^  Aquarius,  January  20. 

■nj  Virgo,  August  22.  tj^  Pisces,  February  19. 


The  spring  and  summer  signs  are  called  northern  because 
north  of  the  equinoctial ;  the  autumn  and  winter  signs  are 
south  of  the  line. 

63.  The  colures  are  two  meridians  which  pass  through 
the  poles,  and  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts, 
marking  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  One  of  them  inter- 
secting the  equinoctial  points,  Aries  and  Libra,  is  thence 
called  the  equinoctial  colure :  the  other  intersecting  the 
solstitial  points,  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  is  called  the  solsti- 
tial colure.  The  solstices  are  the  points  of  the  sun's 
greatest  declination  north  and  south,  and  are  so  deno- 
minated because  at  either  of  them,  which  respectively  mark 
the  longest  and  shortest  days,  the  sun  does  not  sensibly 
change  his  declination  for  several  days  together,  or  vary  in 
meridian  altitude.  The  term  signifies  the  standing  still  of 
the  sun,  (sol  the  sun,  sisto  to  stand.) 

64.  Small  Circles. — The  small  circles  are  the  tropics, 
the  polar  circles,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

65.  The  tropics  are  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  or 
equinoctial,  and  at  the  distance  of  23^°  from  it  north  and 
south,  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  northern 
is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  because  they  coincide  with  the  ecliptic  in  the 
beginning  of  those  signs.  They  are  termed  tropics  (rpenM, 
to  turn)  because  the  sun,  arrived  at  them  in  his  apparent 
annual  course,  seems  to  turn  away  again  southward  or 
northward  towards  the  equator,  as  the  case  may  be. 

66.  The  polar  circles  surround  the  poles,  at  a  distance 
from  them  exactly  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  tropics  from 
the  equator,  or  23^*^.  That  which  surrounds  the  north 
pole  is  styled  the  Arctic  Circle  {apKTos,  a  bear),  from  the 
circumpolar  constellation  so  denominated  ;  that  which  sur- 
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.'ounds  the  south  pole  is  called  the  Antarctic  Circle  (opposite 
to  the  Arctic).  \\'hen  the  sun  is  at  the  northern  tropic,  as 
in  June,  his  rays  extend  23|^°  beyond  the  north  pole,  and 
fall  short  of  the  south  pole  by  that  extent.  Consequently, 
at  that  time,  no  part  interior  to  the  Arctic  Circle  is  carried  by 
the  rotation  of  the  globe  out  of  the  sphere  of  illumination, 
while  no  place  interior  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  carried 
within  it.  The  same  circumstances  occur,  but  inversely, 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  southern  tropic  in  December  :  the 
whole  space  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  illuminated,  while 
the  corresponding  space  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  is  left 
in  darkness. 

67.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  north  and  south,  drawn  on  artificial  globes  through 
every  1 0°  of  latitude  ;  but  every  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  considered  as  having  a  parallel  of  latitude  drawn 
in  through  it. 

68.  Zones. — The  tropics  and  polar  circles  dinde  the 
terrestrial  surface  into  five  great  zones  or  belts,  one  torrid, 
two  temperate,  and  two  frigid,  characterized  by  differences 
as  to  temperature.  The  torrid  zone,  included  between  the 
tropics,  a  space  47°  in  breadth,  has  the  sun  vertical  at  mid- 
day to  every  place  within  it  twice  in  the  year,  the  solar  ravs 
striking  the  surface  perpendicularly  ;  and  as  at  other  times 
their  direction  is  never  very  oblique,  this  region  is  power- 
fully heated,  whence  its  name  {torridus,  hot).  The  two 
temperate  zones,  one  northern  and  the  other  southern,  each 
43°  in  breadth,  are  comprehended  between  the  tropics  and 
the  polar  circles.  They  never  have  the  sun  vertical,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  lower  temperature  than  the  preceding 
belt ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  variations  in  the  length  ot 
day  and  night,  and  in  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  occasion 

■  strong  seasonal  contrasts  within  these  limits.  The  two 
frigid  zones,  each  23|^°  in  radius,  included  within  the  polar 
circles,  being  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  for  long 
intervals,  and  never  receiving  his  /ays  other^\-ise  than  very 
obliquely,  are  regions  appropriately  styled  frigid  {frigidus, 
cold). 

69.  Climates. — In  order  to  give  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  position  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
in  relation  to  the  sun,  geographers  have  divided  it  into  a 
number  of  small  belts  parallel  to  the  equator,  distinguished 
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from  eacli  other  by  definite  climatic  difiPerences,  as  far  as 
climate  depends  upon  astronomical  position.  These  belts 
or  climates  are  characterized  by  a  certain  extension  in  the 
length  of  the  longest  day.  Between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  circles,  they  are  defined  by  the  longest  day  in  the 
parallel  of  latitude  nearest  the  pole,  exceeding  by  half  an 
hour  the  longest  day  at  the  parallel  nearest  the  equator ; 
and  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  where  great 
differences  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  the  excess  of  a  month 
is  adopted  as  the  standard  of  distinction.  There  are  twenty- 
four  climates  thus  discriminated  between  the  equator  and 
each  polar  circle ;  six  from  thence  to  each  pole ;  or  thirty 
in  each  hemisphere  : 


TABLE 

OF   SUCCESSIVE   CLIMATES  DIFFERING  BY  HALF-HOURS 

FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  THE  POLAR  CIRCLES. 

No.  of 

Lengtl.  of 

Breadth 

No.  of 

Latitudinal 

Ltnjrth  of 

Breadth 

Climates. 

Limits. 

Day. 

Climates. 

Climates. 

Limits. 

Day, 

Climates. 

Deg.    Min. 

Hs.Min 

Deg.  Min. 

Deg.  Jlin. 

Hs.Min. 

De?.  Min. 

0 

0       0 

12        0 

0        0 

13 

59     59 

18     30 

i      32 

1 

8     34 

12     30 

8     34 

14 

61     18 

19       0 

1      19 

2 

16     44 

13       0 

8     10 

15 

62     26 

19     30 

1       8 

3 

24     12 

13     30 

7     28 

16 

i;3     22 

20       0 

0     56 

4 

30     48 

14       0 

6     36 

17 

64     10 

20     30 

0     48 

5 

36     31 

14     30 

5     43 

18 

64     50 

21       0 

0     40 

6 

41     24 

15       0 

4     53 

19 

65     22 

21     30 

0     32 

7 

45     32 

15     30 

4      8 

20 

65     48 

22      0 

0    26 

8 

49       2 

16       0 

3     30 

21 

66       5 

22    30 

0     17 

9 

51     59 

16     30 

2     57 

22 

66     21 

23      0 

0     16 

10 

54     30 

17       0 

2    31 

23 

66     29 

23    30 

0      8 

11 

56     38 

17     30 

2       8 

24 

66     32 

24      0 

0      3 

12 

58    27 

18       0 

1     49 

TABLE 

OF  SUCCESSIVE  CLIMATES  DIFFERING  BY  MONTHS  FROM 
THE  POLAR  CIRCLES  TO  THE  POLES. 

No.  of 
Climates. 

Latitudinal 
Limits. 

Lenjjth  of 

Lnii^est 

Day. 

Breadth 
of  the 
Climates. 

No.  of    '  Latitudinal 
Climates..      Limits. 

Length  of 

Longest 

Day. 

Breadth 

of  the 

Climnies. 

1 

2 

3 

Deg.    Win. 

67     IS 
Ci)     33 
73       3 

Months. 
1 
2 
3 

Deg.  Min. 
U     46 

2  15 

3  32 

Deg.  Min. 

4  77     4(1 

5  82     59 

6  90       0 

Months. 
4 
5 
6 

Deg.  Min. 

4  35 

5  19 
7       1 

The  circumstances  by  which  the  astronomical  causes  of 
differential  climates  are  variously  modified  are  hereafter 
noticed. 

70.  Latitude. — The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  its  direct  distance  from  the  equator,  north  or 
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south,  according  to  the  hemisphere  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  on  a  meri- 
dian circle,  and  cannot  exceed  90°,  the  polar  distance.  Thus 
the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  is  situated  in  51°  28'  40" 
north  latitude  :  the  Ohservatory  at  Paramatta  in  33°  48'  49" 
south.  The  lengths  of  degrees  of  latitude  would  all  be 
equal  to  each  other,  but  for  the  slight  polar  compression, 
as  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph  (52).  As  the  latitude 
of  a  place  is  always  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  it 
is  readily  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  polar  star  with  the  quadrant,  and  making 
allowance  for  its  aberration  of  1°  32'  from  the  true  polar 
point. 

71.  Longitude. — The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  distance 
east  or  west  from  some  selected  meridian.  The  ancients, 
supposing  the  earth  to  be  longest  from  east  to  west,  ap- 
plied the  term  longitude  to  measures  in  that  direction.  As 
nature  supplies  no  particular  spot  from  which  longitude 
may  set  out  in  preference  to  another,  nations  have  varied 
much  in  their  choice  of  this  station.  Ptolemy  fixed  his 
first  meridian  at  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  the 
Dutch  at  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe  ;  and  Mercator  selected  the 
island  of  Corvo,  one  of  the  Azores,  because  there  the  mag- 
netic needle,  in  his  time,  showed  no  variation.  The  French 
now  reckon  from  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris  ; 
the  Spaniards  from  that  of  Cadiz ;  the  English  from  that 
of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  The  meridian  of  Green- 
wich being  our  starting-point,  the  distance  of  places  east 
or  west  is  reckoned  from  it  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  se- 
conds, on  the  equator,  or  on  a  parallel  of  latitude.  Thus 
the  longitude  of  Paris  is  2°  20'  22'  east  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  that  of  Washington  77°  2'  0''  west.  Longitude  being 
reckoned  each  way,  it  follows,  that  as  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  is  360°,  no  place  can  have  more  than  half  that 
distance,  or  180°  of  longitude, 

TABLE     OF     FIRST     OR      PRIME     MERIDIANS     OP     LONGITUDE 
EMPLOYED    BY'    DIFFERENT    NATIONS. 

The  Fortunate  Islands,  taken  by  the  ancients  as  their  first  meri- 
dian         about     17"  0'  0"  w. 

Western  extremity  of  Africa  as  then  known,  taken  by  Abulfeda, 

the  Arabian  geographer        about      7    0    0    \r. 

Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in 

the  16th  centur>-         27  10    0    w. 

Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries,  by  the  I)utch  in  the  16th  centtrry    16  30    0    w. 

Ferro  (Canaries),  by  all  nations,  in  the  17th  and  ISlh  certuries  ...     17  30    0    vr. 
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Greenwich    

..      0°  0'  0' 

Petersburg   ... 

30°  18' 45 

London  (St.  Paul's) 

..       0    5  48 

w. 

Copenhagen 

12  35    6 

Paris     

..      2  20  22 

£. 

Upsal     

17  39    0 

Cadiz     

..       6  27  22 

W. 

Stockholm    

18    3  30 

Ferrol    

..       8  15     0 

w. 

Amsterdam 

4  53  15 

Carthagena  ...     „. 

..       1     0  21 

w. 

Washington  (Capitol) 

77     2     0 

Madrid 

..       3  42  15 

■VT. 

Philadelphia        

75  11  30 

Barcelona     

..       2  10  41 

^. 

New  York   (Columbia 

Lisbon 

..       9     8  30 

w. 

College)     

74    3  27 

Rome    

..     12  29  47 

E. 

Boston 

70  58  45 

Naples 

..     14  15  45 

E. 

72.  The  value  of  degrees  of  longitude  varies  according 
to  the  latitude,  their  lengths  diminishing  as  we  recede  from 
the  equator.  An  artificial  globe  renders  this  sensible  to 
the  eye  towards  the  poles,  the  meridians  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other,  and  converging  in  the  polar  points, 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  of  longitude. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  LENGTH  OF  ONE  DEGREE  OF  LONGITUDE 
FOR  EVERY  DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
ENGLISH  MILES. 


Latitade 

Geog. 

Miles. 

English 
Miles. 

Latitude 

Geo?. 

Miles. 

English 

Miles. 

Latitude 

Geoff. 
Wiles. 

English 

Miles. 

0° 

60-00 

69-07 

31° 

51-43 

59-13 

61° 

29  09 

33-45 

1 

59-99 

69-06 

32 

50-88 

58-51 

62 

28-17 

32-40 

2 

59-96 

69-03 

33 

50-32 

57-87 

63 

27-24 

31-33 

3 

59-92 

68-97 

34 

49-74 

57-20 

64 

26-30 

30-24 

4 

59-85 

68-90 

35 

49-15 

56-51 

65 

25-36 

29-15 

5 

59-77 

68-81 

36 

48-54 

55-81 

06 

24-40 

28-06 

6 

59-G7 

68-62 

37 

47-92 

5510 

67 

23-45 

20-90 

7 

59-55 

68-48 

38 

47-28 

54-37 

68 

22-48 

25-85 

8 

59-42 

68-31 

39 

46-63 

53-62 

69 

21-50 

24-73 

9 

59-26 

68-15 

40 

45-96 

52-85 

70 

20-52 

23-60 

10 

59-09 

67-95 

41 

45-28 

5207 

71 

19-53 

22-47 

11 

58-89 

67-73 

42 

44-59 

51-27 

12 

18 -.54 

21-32 

12 

5S-69 

67-48 

43 

43-S8 

50-46 

73 

17-54 

20-17 

13 

58-46 

67-21 

44 

43-16 

49-63 

74 

16-54 

19-02 

1     H 

58-22 

66-95 

45 

42-43 

48-78 

75 

15-53 

17-80 

15 

57-95 

66-65 

46 

41-68 

47-93 

76 

1452 

10-70 

16 

57-67 

66-31 

47 

40-92 

47-U6 

11 

13-50 

15-52 

17 

57-38 

65-9S 

48 

40-15 

46-16 

78 

12-48 

14-35 

18 

57-06 

65-62 

49 

39-36 

45-06 

79 

11-45 

13-17 

19 

56-73 

65-24 

50 

38-57 

44-35 

80 

10-42 

11  98 

20 

56-38 

64-84 

51 

37-76 

43-42 

81 

9-38 

10-79 

21 

56-01 

64-42 

52 

36-94 

42-48 

82 

8-35 

9-59 

22 

55-63 

63-97 

53 

36  11 

41-53 

S3 

7-31 

8-41 

23 

55-23 

63  51 

54 

35-27 

40-56 

84 

6-27 

7-21 

24 

54-81 

63-03 

55 

34-41 

39-58 

85 

5-22 

6-1)0 

25 

54-38 

02-53 

56 

33-53 

38-58 

86 

4-18 

4  81 

26 

53-93 

6202 

57 

32-68 

37-58 

87 

314 

S-61 

27 

53  46 

61-48 

58 

31-79 

36-57 

88 

2-09 

2-41 

28 

52-97 

00-93 

59 

30-90 

35-54 

89 

1-05 

1-21 

2i) 

52-48 

(^0-35 

60 

30-00 

34-50 

90 

0-00 

0-00 

30 

51-96 

59-75 

It  is  clear,  tlicrcfore,  that  to  reduce  the  distance  in  lon- 
gitude between  two  places  agreeing  in  latitude  to  common 
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measures,  we  must  refer  to  the  number  of  geographical  or 
Enghsh  miles  which  belong  to  a  degree  of  longitude  in 
that  latitude ;  or,  what  will  amount  to  the  same  thing,  we 
must  transfer  the  arc  between  them  to  the  equator,  count 
the  degrees  it  wiU  describe  on  it,  and  multiply  them  by  the 
number  of  miles  which  belong  to  a  degree  on  a  great  circle. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  places  having  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  estimated  in  this  way,  as  always  the  measure 
of  their  shortest  distance  from  each  other.  Petersburg 
and  Fort  Alexander,  in  Russian  America,  furnish  a  striking 
illustration.  They  are  both  nearly  on  the  same  parallel, 
60°.  Their  difference  of  longitude  is  about  180°,  equiva- 
lent, at  that  parallel,  to  6,300  miles;  but  they  are  only 
separated  by  60°  of  latitude  counted  on  a  meridian,  which 
is  nearly  common  to  both,  equal  to  4,200  miles.  It  is 
true,  that  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  line  of  the 
meridian  the  polar  ice  must  be  traversed. 

73.  The  earth  accomplishiug  a  diurnal  rotation  in 
24  hours,  the  sun  appears  to  perform  a  circuit  round  it 
in  that  time,  moving  over  1°  of  longitude  in  exactly  four 
minutes.  Consequently,  the  mean  time  at  two  places 
apart  from  each  other  by  1°,  15°,  30°,  etc.,  of  longitude, 
will  differ  four  minutes,  one  hour,  two  hours,  etc.,  the 
time  being  so  much  earher  at  the  eastern  station,  and  later 
at  the  western.  Thus  the  extreme  longitudinal  limits  of 
the  British  isles  are  1°  45'  east  of  Greenwich,  near  Lowes- 
toft, on  the  coast  of  Suffolk;  and  10°  28'  west,  at  Cape 
Sybil,  on  the  west  coast  of  jMunster  ;  the  difference  amount- 
ing to  1 2°  13';  so  that  the  difference  of  time  is  equal  to 
nearly  49  minutes.  Hence,  when  it  is  noon  at  Cape  Sybil, 
it  is  49  minutes  past  noon  at  Lowestoft. 

74.  The  determination  of  longitude  is  not  a  simple  pro- 
blem like  that  of  latitude.  The  equator  from  which  lati- 
tude is  reckoned  can  be  traced  in  the  heavens,  for  its  pole 
is  that  immovable  point  of  the  sky,  which,  though  not 
absolutely  occupied  by  a  star,  is  nearly  so,  and  can  be 
detected  by  observation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars 
round  it.  But  there  is  no  appearance  in  the  heavens 
which  defines  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  any  other  line 
of  terrestrial  longitude ;  and  hence  the  difference  of  the 
two  problems.     To  enable  the  mariner  to  find  his  longitude 
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at  sea,  and  thus  shape  aright  the  course  of  his  vessel,  is 
0a.e  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac," 
published  yearly  by  authority,  under  the  care  of  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  but  always  three  years  in  advance,  for  the 
convenience  of  na\-igators  to  far-distant  stations.  The 
whole  question  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
places  resolves  itself  into  knowing  precisely  their  difference 
of  time  at  the  same  instant.  This  ascertained,  the  differ- 
ing time  is  readily  converted  into  degrees ;  and  earlier  or 
later  time  shows  the  eastward  or  westward  position  of  each 
place.  Certain  celestial  phenomena  are  therefore  calcu- 
lated beforehand,  and  set  down  in  the  tables  of  the  almanac 
at  the  time  they  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich ;  and  a  far- 
away observer,  by  comparing  with  it  the  time  of  their 
actual  occurrence  at  his  own  station,  ascertains  the  differ- 
ence, and  finds  his  longitude.  Thus  the  distances  of  the 
centre  of  the  moon  from  certain  remarkable  fixed  stars 
convenient  to  her  path,  are  shown  to  the  nearest  second 
of  a  degree,  for  every  three  hours,  for  three  years  in  ad- 
vance, and  set  down  according  to  Greenwich  time ;  and 
mariners  deduce  their  longitude  from  the  differences  of 
their  own  times  of  observing  these  lunar  distances.  But 
both  by  land  and  sea,  there  are  intervals  when  no  astro- 
nomical observation  of  any  kind  can  be  taken,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  upon  the  ocean  it  is  often 
impossible  to  take  an  observation  with  precision,  because 
of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  station  on  board  a  vessel,  when 
all  other  circumstances  are  propitious.  Hence  further  aid 
is  obtained  by  chronometers  carrpng  out  Greenwich  time, 
or  that  of  any  other  known  position,  by  which,  indeed,  tlie 
problem  of  the  longitude  might  always  be  solved,  provided 
that  these  instruments  could  be  absolutely  secured  from 
error  as  time-keepers,  and  the  local  time  at  the  station  of 
inspection  is  carefully  ascertained.  Another  method  by 
which  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  positions 
within  a  limited  distance  may  be  accurately  known,  is  by 
signals,  the  discliarge  of  a  rocket,  or  an  cxydosiou  of  gun- 
powder. A  rocket  may  be  readily  seen  during  a  serene 
night  over  sea  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and 
the  flash  of  a  small  portion  of  powder  on  a  highly-elevated 
station  quite  as  far.  Two  observers,  witli  the  signal  at  an 
intermediate  point,  their  clocks  regulated  according  to  local 
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time,  will  see  the  flash  at  the  same  moment,  because  of  the 
Telocity  of  light,  and  by  comparison  of  their  respective 
times,  ascertain  the  longitudinal  difference  of  their  stations. 
Obviously,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  observers  and  inter- 
mediate signals,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  stations 
separated  by  a  wide  track  of  country  may  be  found. 

75.  It  was  common  with  the  early  geographers  to  dis- 
tinguish the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  by  terms  referring  to 
their  different  astronomical  position  as  it  respects  latitude, 
longitude,  and  the  direction  in  which  their  shadows  are 
projected.  1 .  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  are  called 
amphiscii  {ap.(^L,  both,  oKia,  a  shadow),  because  their  sha- 
dows project  alternately  towards  both  poles  at  noon,  the 
sun  being  at  different  times  of  the  year  north  and  south  of 
them,  the  term  ascii  (a,  not,  or  without,  o-Kta,  a  shadow,) 
denoting  them  at  those  periods  when  the  sun,  being  vertical 
at  noon,  they  are  consequently  shadowless.  2.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  temperate  zones  are  styled  heteroscii, 
(ereoos,  deviating  from  another,  a-Kia,  a  shadow,)  because 
their  shadows  at  noon  are  always  projected  in  opposite 
directions.  The  sun  being  then  due  south  to  one  in  the 
north  temperate  zone,  and  due  north  to  another  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  their  shadows  fall  towards  opposite  poles. 
3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  frigid  zones  are  termed  pe?-iscii, 
(TTept  about,  a-Kta  &  shadow,)  because  at  one  time  of  the  year 
to  them  the  sun  does  not  set  during  several  revolutions  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis,  but  performs  a  circuit  round  the 
heavens  during  each  rotation,  thus  projectmg  their  shadows 
in  all  directions.  4.  Those  who  live  under  the  same  meri- 
dian, and  at  the  same  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator,  are  called  antceci,  {avn  opposite  to,  otKfco  to  dwell): 
they  reckon  the  same  hours  of  the  day  at  the  same  time, 
but  have  contrary  seasons  of  the  year.  5.  Those  who 
live  upon  the  same  side  of  the  equator  and  have  the  same 
latitude,  but  opposite  longitudes,  are  termed  pericBci  {irepi 
about,  otKeo)  to  dwell):  they  reckon  opposite  hours  at  the 
same  time,  it  being  noon  with  the  one  when  it  is  midnight 
with  the  other,  though  both  have  the  same  length  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  same  seasons.  6.  Those  who  are 
exactly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  are  styled  antipodes, 
(avTL  opposite  to,  Trades  feet) :  they  walk  feet  to  feet ;  and 
their  latitudes,  longitudes,  days  and  nights,  and  seasons  of 
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the  year  are  all  contrary  to  each  other.     The  following 
places  are  nearly  antipodal : 

London      Antipodes  Island,  s.E.  of  New  Zealand. 

Nertchinsk,  Siberia Falkland  Isles. 

Nankin       Buenos  Ayres. 

Mouth  of  the  Amazon   Moluccas. 

Bermudas Swan  River. 

Quito Middle  of  Sumatra. 

Lima   Siam 

Timbuctoo Friendly  Islands. 

Azores Botany  Bay. 

Spain New  Zealand. 


III.    Representations  of  the  Earth. 

76.  Globes. — The  most  satisfactory  representation  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  its  spherical  form,  is  the  artificial  terres- 
trial globe.  On  this  are  delineated  its  great  divisions  of 
land  and  water,  continents,  islands,  oceans,  and  inland  seas, 
with  minor  details  of  the  surface,  countries,  lakes,  prin- 
cipal rivers,  and  mountains,  according  to  their  relative 
magnitude,  situation,  and  distance,  just  as  they  occur  on 
the  real  globe  of  the  earth.  Those  mathematical  circles 
are  also  exhibited  which  illustrate  the  relation  of  terrestrial 
places  to  each  other  and  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  polar  circles,  tropics,  equator, 
and  ecUptic.  Its  ordinary  apparatus  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed: —  1.  The  artificial  sphere  turns  upon  an  axis 
passing  through  its  centre,  representing  the  axis  upon 
which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  perform  its  diurnal  rotation, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  represent  the  north  and  south 
,  poles  of  the  world.  2.  A  metallic  circle  surrounds  the 
sphere,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  the  extremities  of  the 
axis,  or  the  poles ;  and  as  every  part  of  the  sphere,  on 
turning  it  round,  is  brought  under  this  circle,  it  serves  as  a 
general  meridian,  commonly  called  the  brass  meridian,  on 
which  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  marked.  3.  The  upper 
part  of  the  framework  in  which  globes  are  placed  is  a  cir- 
cular band  dividing  the  sj)here  into  superior  and  inferior 
hemisj)heres,  and  is  usually  termed  the  icooden  horizon, 
representing  the  true  or  rational  horizon.  Several  con- 
centric circles  are  here  drawn,  on  which  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zocUac  subdivided  into  degrees  are  marked,  the  names 
of  the  signs,  the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  points  of  the 
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compass.  4.  An  hour-circle  is  attached  to  the  north  pole, 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
hours  of  the  day,  with  a  movable  pointer  or  index,  which 
turns  round  the  axis  of  the  sphere.  5.  A  quadrant  of 
altitude,  or  flexible  plate  of  brass,  divided  into  degrees,  is 
screwed  on  the  general  meridian,  to  measure  the  distance 
of  places,  and  determine  their  relative  position.  6.  The 
mariner  s  compass,  fixed  under  the  sphere,  contains  a  mag- 
netical  needle  and  a  card  divided  into  thirty -two  equal  parts, 
the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass,  each  of  which  defines 
an  interval  of  1 J  \°,  being  the  32nd  part  of  300°.  Problems 
performed  on  the  artificial  terrestrial  globe  exemplify  the 
practical  purposes  of  its  apparatus.     {See  Table,  p.  79.) 

77-  Maps. — Large  artificial  globes  being  far  too  expen- 
sive and  cumbrous  for  general  use,  and  small  ones  not 
admitting  of  the  representation  of  details,  portions  of  the 
terrestrial  surface  are  hence  particularly  delineated  on  maps, 
a  mode  of  illustration  which  was  practised  in  very  ancient 
times.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  Joshua  calls  upon  the  seven  tribes,  then 
without  an  inheritance,  to  send  deputies  to  survey  the 
unappropriated  portions  of  the  country  of  promise :  "  Ye 
shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring 
the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you 
here  before  the  Lord  our  God,"  Josh,  xviii.  6.  Various 
methods  have  been  devised  to  construct  maps  as  true  to 
nature  as  possible,  but  every  method  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect, since  the  earth  being  a  sphere,  by  no  imaginable 
contrivance  can  we  represent  a  spherical  upon  a  plane 
surface  without  contraction  or  dilatation  of  some  of  its 
parts.  But  though  an  exact  representation  cannot  be  given, 
such  arrangements  are  made  on  geometrical  principles  as 
secure  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  and  theoretical 
purposes.  The  principal  methods  of  projection  in  use  are 
the  orthographic,  the  stereographic,  and  Mercator's.  1. 
In  the  orthographic,  or  straight  projection,  every  point  of 
the  sphere  is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  a  plane  coin- 
ciding with  the  diameter,  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
it,  and  therefore  the  projection  is  formed  by  a  series  of 
straight  or  parallel  lines.  But  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that 
only  the  middle  portions  of  a  hemisphere  can  be  truly  repre- 
sented as  to  form  and  size,  while  the  parts  near  the  circum- 
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t'erence  will  be  crowded  together  and  distorted.  Geographers, 
therefore,  seldom  employ  this  method.  2.  In  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  the  earth  is  considered  as  a  transparent 
solid,  and  the  observer  stationed  on  its  surface  delineates 
the  concavity  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  On  this  plan 
the  central  countries  are  somewhat  crowded,  and  those 
towards  the  circumference  enlarged ;  but  there  is  no  violent 
distortion  of  the  configurations  on  the  surface,  and  hence 
it  is  most  generally  adopted.  The  projections  by  either 
method  may  be  polar,  equatorial,  or  horizontal.  In  a  polar 
projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  one  of  the  poles, 
the  boundary  of  the  picture  being  the  equator.  In  an 
equatorial  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
equator,  and  one  of  the  meridians  is  the  boundary.  EngUsh 
geographers  usually  select  the  meridian  of  20  W.,  because 
it  passes  very  nearly  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  America  on  the  other,  which  therefore 
occupy  respective  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  In 
the  horizontal  projection,  the  point  of  view  is  at  any  part  ot 
the  surface,  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  defined  by  the 
rational  horizon,  being  the  picture.  3.  By  the  preceding 
projections  no  more  than  half  the  globe  can  be  exhibited  in 
a  single  connected  view  ;  but  the  entire  terrestrial  surface 
is  comprised  in  maps,  according  to  IMercator's  projection, 
named  after  its  inventor,  Gerhard  Mercator,  who  published 
his  first  chart  m  1556.  His  method  gives  no  representa- 
tion of  the  earth  as  it  exists  in  nature,  but  is  entirely  an 
artificial  construction  of  it,  to  answer  a  particular  design. 
The  meridians  are  equidistant  straight  lines,  instead  of 
converging  to  a  point  at  the  poles  ;  but  the  distortion  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  country  that  would  ensue  from  this  is 
rectified  by  the  degrees  of  latitude  being  made  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  that  given  to  the  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  effect  is,  that  while  polar  countries  are 
delineated  with  immense  exaggeration,  compared  with  the 
equatorial,  the  true  configuration  of  all  countries  is  pre- 
served, with  their  bearings  and  distances  from  each  other. 
This  was  all  that  the  projector's  purpose  required,  which 
was  to  furnish  seamen  with  a  chart,  by  which  to  determine 
the  course  to  be  steered  on  a  voyage,  with  the  bearing 
and  distance  of  those  poiuts  of  coast  that  lie  near  their 
track. 
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78.  Maps  are  either  geographical,  land-inaps,  or  hydro- 
graphical,  sea-maps,  the  latter  being  usually  called  charts. 
The  geographical  are  either  maps  of  the  world,  in  hemi- 
spheres, or  general  maps,  comprising  a  large  division  of  the 
globe,  as  Europe ;  or  special,  confined  to  a  particular 
country,  as  England  and  Wales.  When  smaller  portions  of 
surface  are  delineated,  and  the  course  of  canals  and  com- 
mon roads,  with  the  sites  of  villages,  are  marked,  such 
maps  are  called  topographical.  Geographical  maps  vari- 
ously assume  a  geological,  botanical,  and  mineralogical 
character,  in  proportion  as  particulars  are  introduced  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  a  country  to  these  sciences.  On  all 
maps,  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  points  are  respec- 
tively on  the  upper,  lower,  right,  and  left  sides,  and  inter- 
mediate are  the  four  other  principal  points,  thus  : 


it- 
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North 
Western. 

Northern. 

North 
Eastern. 

i 

Central. 

3 

South 
Western. 
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Degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  on  the  right  and  left  sides  ; 
degrees  of  longitude  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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TABLE    OF    ITINERARY   AND    LINEAR    MEASURES    REDUCED 
APPROXIMATELY  TO  A  COMMON  DENOMINATION. 

1760  yards. 
2038      „ 
5280     „ 
2-13155     „ 
39'3n  inches, 


English  statute  mile       

„      geographical  mile      

„      league  of  three  statute  miles 

French  toise,  or  fathom  of  six  French  feet 

,,     metre    


or  3-281  feet,  about  1  yard  and  l-12th. 

The  foot  and  toise  belong  to  the  old  measures  of  France ; 
the  metre  to  the  new  system  introduced  at  the  revolution. 
It  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  arc  between  the  equator  and  the 
pole.  The  original  standard,  made  of  platinum,  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  France  ;  and  when  it  is  at  the 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point,  it  gives  the  legal  length 
of  the  metre.  It  is  constantly  applied  to  such  dimensions 
as  we  should  express  in  yards  or  feet,  as  the  height  of 
mountains  ;  and  may  be  roughly  taken  as  equal  to  one  yard 
and  one-twelfth.  32  metres  are  equal  to  35  British 
yards  nearly  ;  and  1000  metres  to  nearly  5  furlongs. 


French  mile  of  1000  toises    

.     2131  yards. 

,,     post  league  equal  to  two  French  miles 

.     4263      , 

,,     geographical  league 

.     4868      , 

„      nautical  league 

.      6085      , 

Spanish  league 

7421      , 

German  great  mile 

10,126      , 

„       short  mile 

6859      , 

,,       geographical  mile    

.      8101      , 

Russian  verste  or  mile 

.      1162      , 

„        geographical  mile    

6972      , 

Swedish  mile     

11,703      , 

Danish  mile      ...    „ 

8224      , 

Dutch  mile 

6406      , 

Swiss  mile 

5249      , 

French  geographical  square  league     

7-65  Eni^lish  square  miles. 

German  geographical  square  league   

21-25 

>             ..          >> 

BLE  OF  MEASURES  EQUAL  TO  ONE  DEGREE  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

English  statute  miles        

694 

,,        geographical  miles      

60 

French  geographical  leagues 

25 

„      nautical  leagues    

20 

Spanish  leagues 

16| 

German  great  miles 

12 

,,       geographical  mUes     

15 

Russian  verstes 

..      about 

105 

,,        geographical  miles     

about 

1'* 

Swedish  miles      

lOf 

Danish  miles       ... 

„ 

144 

Dutch  miles 

19 

Italian  miles 

..     

43j 
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IV.  Divisions  of  Time. 

79.  The  calendar,  or  table  of  the  distribution  of  time, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Roman  denomination  of  the  first 
day  in  every  month,  calendce,  which  signifies  called,  be- 
cause the  people  were  then  summoned  together  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  a  formal  announcement  was  made  of  the  davs 
in  each  month  on  which  the  festivals  would  fall.  The 
divisions  of  time  in  the  calendar  are  years,  months,  weeks, 
and  days. 

80.  Tears. — The  natural,  tropical,  or  solar  year,  is  the 
time  taken  by  the  earth  to  move  in  its  orbit,  or  apparently 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  from  one  equinox  or  tropic  to  the 
same  point  again,  equal  to  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
49  seconds.  The  civil  year,  for  convenience  sake,  is  made 
to  consist  of  an  exact  number  of  days  ;  and  reckoning  it  at 
365  days,  it  follows  that  after  four  such  periods  the  earth 
will  not  have  performed  its  fourth  revolution  in  its  orbit 
by  nearly  an  entire  day.  Hence  to  reconcile  the  civil 
reckoning  with  natural  time,  Julius  Caesar  ordained  three 
common  years  in  succession  to  consist  of  365  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  to  contain  366.  In  the  latter  extended 
interval,  which,  on  that  account,  we  term  leap  year,  the 
extra  day  is  given  to  the  shortest  month  ;  and  as  the  Ro- 
mans then  doubled  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  March,  which 
answers  to  our  24th  of  February,  the  name  of  bissextile 
{double- sixth)  was  applied  to  that  year.  This  correction 
obviously  ilivolved  an  error  in  excess,  as  it  supposed  the 
length  of  the  natural  year  to  be  365^  days,  which  it  does 
not  reach  by  about  11  minutes.  The  annual  excess  of 
minutes  in  the  reckoning  speedily  produced  by  accumula- 
tion an  error  of  hours  and  days,  which  amounted  to  about 
3  days  in  400  years,  7  days  in  900,  and  10  days  in  1,400  ; 
so  that  about  the  year  1414  it  was  perceptible  that  the 
equinoxes  did  not  coincide  A\ith  the  21st  of  March  and 
September,  but  appeared  to  occur  too  early.  The  vernal 
equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d. 
325,  had  been  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  happened  on  the  10th 
in  the  year  1582.  To  harmonize  the  calendar  with  natural 
time,   and  to  guard  against  future  discordance,   was  tlie 
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object  of  the  Gregorian  plan  of  reform,  so  called  from  the 
change  first  taking  effect  under  the  popedom  of  Gre- 
gory XIII. 

81.  The  Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar,  or  the  new 
style,  issued  February  24th,  1582,  involved  three  important 
arrangements  ;  1 .  The  civil  year  being  then  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  natural,  it  was  ordered  that  ten  nominal  days 
should  be  omitted  after  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  by  calling 
the  next  day  the  15  th  instead  of  the  oth.  But  as  the  change 
of  style  was  not  adopted  in  England  till  1752,  when  the 
error  in  the  reckoning  amounted  to  eleven  days,  it  was 
enacted  by  authority  of  Parliament,  that  eleven  nominal 
days  should  be  struck  from  that  year  after  the  2nd  of 
September,  by  calling  the  next  day  the  14th  instead  of  the 
3rd.  2.  The  Julian  method  of  computation,  involving  an 
error  in  excess  amounting  to  3  days  in  400  years,  it  was 
directed  that  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  day  every 
fourth  year,  should  be  corrected  by  three  such  intercala- 
tions being  omitted  in  the  course  of  every  four  centuries. 
This  is  ingeniously  effected  by  the  rule  :  every  year  of  which 
the  number  is  divisible  by  4,  without  remainder,  is  a  leap 
year,  except  the  last  years  of  centuries,  which  are  only  leap 
years,  when  divisible  by  400  without  remainder.  Thus, 
following  the  Juhan  calendar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800, 
1 900,  and  2000,  were  to  have  been  leap  years  ;  but  adopt- 
ing the  preceding  rule,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900, 
three  in  four  centuries,  became  common  years  of  365  days, 
while  the  years  1600  and  2000  remain  bissextile  as  before. 
Hence  in  400  Gregorian  years  we  have  303  common  years 
of  365  days,  and  97  leap  years  of  366,  producing  together 
146,097  days,  or  an  average  for  each  year  of  365  days, 
5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  12  seconds.  This  exceeds  the 
natural  year  by  only  23  seconds,  which  would  not  accumu- 
late to  the  difference  of  a  day  under  an  interval  of  3,700  years ; 
an  exactitude  more  than  sufficient  for  all  human  purposes. 
3.  The  third  important  alteration  regulated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  This  was  variously  computed  from 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  25th  of  March,  as  well  as  the 
1st  of  January,  by  the  European  nations,  but  assigned  to 
the  latter  date  by  the  new  style,  which  was  almost  imme- 
diately adopted  in  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic  coimtries,  but 
more  slowly  in  the  Protestant. 
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YEARS  IN  WHICH  THE  REFORMED  CALENDAR  WAS  ADOPTED  IN 
DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES. 

Denmark 1?82 

France       1582 

Germany,  by  Catholics 1584 

„         by  Protestants         1700 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland        1752 

Holland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries       ...  1582 

,,       Utrecht,  and  a  few  other  places     ,. 1700 

,  Hungary 1587 

Italy,  great  part  of         1582 

Lorrain      1582 

Poland        ISSQ 

Portugal 15S2 

Spain         1582 

Sweden      .,         1753 

Switzerland,  by  Catholics        ^        1584 

,,  by  Protestants 1700 

Tuscany 1751 

In  Russia,  Greece,  and  generally  throughout  the  East, 
the  reformed  calendar  is  still  rejected,  and  the  old  style 
tenaciously  adhered  to. 

82.  The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  is 
plainly  removed  from  the  influence  of  blind  chance,  by  the 
same  proportions  being  maintained  age  after  age,  and  by 
the  laws  of  animal  and  vegetable  production  being  adjusted 
in  relation  to  it.  At  certain  differing  but  definite  intervals, 
plants  and  trees  put  forth  their  leaves,  some  in  March, 
others  in  April,  and  others  in  jMay,  according  to  their 
species  ;  their  flowering  and  fructification  have  also  an  ap- 
pointed though  varying  time,  and  after  the  revolution  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  these  processes,  they  are  renewed 
with  unfailing  regularity,  subject  only  to  those  trifling  de- 
viations from  a  periodicity  strictly  annual,  which  a  back- 
ward or  forward  season  occasions.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
insect  transformation,  of  the  pairing  and  nesting  of  birds, 
and  of  their  migrations  to  avoid  a  rigorous  winter  or  a 
burning  summer.  Now  the  year  might  be  constituted 
twice  its  present  length,  or  only  half  as  long  by  the  earth 
travelling  in  its  orbit  at  a  proportionally  slower  or  quicker 
pace.  But  the  entire  economy  of  botanical  nature,  as  at 
present  constructed,  would  be  throwTi  into  derangement,  and 
vegetable  death  ensue.  "  ]\Iost  of  our  fruit-trees,  for  ex- 
ample, require  the  year  to  be  of  its  present  length.  If  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  were  much  shorter,  the  fruit  could 
not  ripen  ;  if  these  seasons  were  much  longer,  the  tree 
would  put  forth  a  fresh  suit  of  blossoms,  to  be  cut  down  by 
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the  winter.  Or  if  the  year  were  twice  its  present  length, 
a  second  crop  of  fruit  would  probably  not  be  matured,  for 
want,  among  other  things,  of  an  intermediate  season  of  rest 
and  consolidation,  such  as  the  winter  is.  Our  forest-trees 
in  like  manner  appear  to  need  all  the  seasons  of  our  pre- 
sent year  for  their  perfection ;  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  for  the  development  of  their  leaves,  and  consequent 
fonnation  of  their  proper  juice,  and  of  wood  from  this  ;  and 
the  winter  for  the  hardening  and  solidifying  the  substance 
thus  formed."  This  adaptation  of  the  length  of  the  year 
to  vegetable  nature,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
of  the  latter  to  the  former,  with  the  uniformity  of  the 
cycle,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  and  only  ceases  to  be  a  profound 
enigma,  when  the  arrangement  is  connected  with  the  un- 
searchable wisdom  of  Almighty  Providence. 

83.  Months. — The  dinsion  of  the  year  into  months  is 
derived  from  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth. 
The  mean  time  between  successive  returns  of  new  moon, 
called  a  lunation,  being  about  29^  days,  there  are  more 
than  twelve,  and  less  than  thirteen  lunations  included  in 
the  year.  Hence  in  dividing  it  exactly  into  twelve  monthly 
periods,  the  artificial  arrangement  is  adopted  of  distribut- 
ing among  the  periods  such  a  number  of  days  as  that  by 
which  twelve  lunations  fall  short  of  the  year,  making  some 
to  contain  thirty,  and  others  thirty-one  days.  If  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  has  taught  us  to  appreciate  the 
superior  advantages  of  solar  to  lunar  time,  yet,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  lunar  time,  as  expressed  by  the  successive 
phases  of  the  moon,  so  perfectly  obviovis  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  served  as  a  valuable  standard  of  measurement ;  and 
hence,  it  was  a  point  of  duty,  and  a  welcome  engagement 
to  the  pious  Hebrews,  to  observe  the  commencement  of  a 
lunation  by  those  religious  acts  which  denoted  their  grati- 
tude and  dependence.  To  rude  and  ignorant  nations  at 
present,  the  lunations  prove  a  useful  timepiece,  and  are 
discriminated  by  some  North  American  tribes  by  phrases 
referring  to  coincident  terrestial  phenomena, — as  the  ice- 
moon,  the  wild -strawberry  moon,  the  wild  rice-gathering 
moon,  the  deer-rutting  moon,  and  the  leaf- falling  moon. 
The  design  of  the  Creator  has  not  failed  to  benefit  the 
creature :  "  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons."  Our 
nomenclature  of  the  months  is  derived  from  the  Romans, 
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and  the  number  of  days  assigned  to  each  month  is  the  same 
now  as  settled  by  the  JuUan  correction: 


Januarius 

...    31  days. 

Julius 

Februarius    ... 

...    28—29  leap  year. 

Augustus 

Martius 

...     31  days. 

September 

Aprilis   

...     30    ,, 

October  ... 

Maius    

...     31     „ 

November 

Junius   

...     30     „ 

December 

Though  no  single  year  consists"  of  a  complete  number  of 
lunations,  yet  19  solar  years,  and  235  revolutions  of  the 
moon  are  very  nearly  equal.     For  19  years  give  6,939  days, 
14  hours,  27  minutes,  12  seconds  ;  and  235  lunations  amount 
to  6,939  days,  16  hours,  31  minutes,  45  seconds.     The  dif- 
ference is  only  2  hours,  4  minutes,  33  seconds  ;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  19   years,  the  various  aspects  of  the  moon  are 
the   same  as   they  vrere  on   the  same  days  of  the  same 
months  19  years  before.     This  period  is  therefore  styled 
the  Lunar  Cycle.  So  important  was  its  discovery  deemed  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  regulation  of  time,  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Olympic  Games,  it  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions, and  the  calculation  of  it  was  exhibited  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  public  places,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.   Hence 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  the  Golden  Number,  meaning  the 
number  of  the  year  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon.     To  find  it, 
the  year  preceding  that  of  the  Christian  era  must  be  con- 
sidered the  first  year  of  the  cycle  :  therefore,  add  1  to  the 
given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19  ;  the  quotient  will  be 
the  number  of  cycles  of  the  moon  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the  remainder  wdl  be  the  golden 
number  ;  if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  golden  number  is  19. 
Thus  1850-1-1^19  =  97,  the  quotient,  and  8  the  remainder. 
Therefore,  there  have  been  97  lunar  cycles  since  the  birth 
of  our  Lord ;  and  the  golden  number  for  the  year  1850,  or 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  current  cycle  being  8,  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  throughout  this  year,  will  be  found  to  happen 
on  the  same  days  as  in  every  other  eighth  year  of  a  cycle. 
84.   TFeeks. — The  weekly  division  of  time  is  not  marked 
out  by  the  natural  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Yet  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  Europe  to  the  shores 
of  India,  and  anciently  among  the  Goths,  Romans,  and 
Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,   we  find   the  Meek 
adopted  as  a  standard  measure  of  time,  consisting  of  the 
clustering  of  days  into  periods  of  seven  each.     This  must 
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undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  primitive  constitution  of 
every  seventh  day  into  a  sabbath,  or  sacred  interval,  ordained 
by  Divine  authority  to  be  kept  holy,  in  commemoration  of 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  of  creation.  The  Roman 
names  of  the  week-days  are  derived  from  those  of  the 
planets,  which  were  entitled  after  their  fabulous  divinities. 
The  French  nomenclature  corresponds  to  the  Roman ;  but 
our  pagan  Saxon  ancestors  translated  the  Roman  names  by 
those  of  their  own  deities,  substituting  Tiu,  Wodin,  Thor, 
and  Friga,  for  I\Iars,  jNlercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus  : 

Dies  Solis 

Dies  Luus        

Dies  Martis       

Dies  Mercurii   

Dies  Jovis 

Dies  Veneris     

Dies  Saturni     

As  the  year  includes  fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day,  every 
year  begins  one  day  later  in  the  week  than  its  predecessor, 
and  two  days  later  following  leap-year, 

85.  Days. — The  diurnal  division  of  time,  a  cycle  of 
twenty-four  hours,  is  determined  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  but  is  reckoned  somewhat  differently 
by  different  nations.  With  us,  in  France,  and  most  European 
states,  the  civil  day  commences  at  midnight,  and  is  counted 
in  twelve  hours  to  noon,  and  from  thence  in  twelve  hours  to 
the  midnight  following.  But  in  some  countries  the  reckon- 
ing is  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  or  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The 
astronomical  day  begins  everywhere  at  noon,  and  the  uiter- 
vening  hours  are  counted  continuously  to  twenty-four. 


Dimanche    ... 

Sunday. 

Monday, 

Lundl    

Mardi     

Tuesday. 

Mercredi 

Wednesday 

Jeudi     

Tliursday. 

Vendredi 

Friday. 

Samedi 

Saturday. 

TIMES     AT    WHICH     DIFFERENT    NATIONS     HAVE    BEGUN,     OR 
BEUIN,    THE    CIVIL    DAY. 

SOXRISZ. 

Ancient  Babylonians. 

Ancient  Persians. 

Ancient  Syrians. 

Ancient  Jews. 

Nearly  all  Eastern  nations. 

Inhabitants  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 

Ivica. 
Greeks,   and  the   inhabitants   of  the 

Archipelago. 
Athenians,  and  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
Marcomanni. 
Austrians. 
Turks. 
Bohemians. 
Silesians. 
Italians. 


Mid-Dai. 

Ancient  Umbrians. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Araoians. 
Astronomers  of  ail  nations. 
Midnight. 

Ancient  Egjptians. 

English. 

French. 

Germans. 

Dutch. 

Russians, 

Spaniards. 

Swiss. 

Portuguese. 

Danes. 

Swedes,  Laplanders,  Americans. 

Modern  Chiaeee. 
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86.  "Man  goetli  forth  to  his  work,  and  to  his  labour, 
until  the  evening."  The  interval  of  light  and  darkness  which 
divides  the  diurnal  period,  naturally  indicates  the  season 
proper  for  that  activity  for  which  man  is  fitted,  and  for  the 
repose  which  both  his  physical  and  mental  nature  require. 
But  considering  the  rotation  of  the  earth  as  an  independent 
phenomenon,  no  reason  appears  why  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished more  gradually,  thus  extending  the  length  of 
the  day,  or  faster,  as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  abridging  its 
limit.  But  physiological  considerations  show,  that  a  diurnal 
period  of  forty-eight  hours,  divided  into  one  interval  of  toil, 
and  another  of  rest,  would  be  too  long  for  our  present 
bodily  and  intellectual  faculties  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  in  a  diurnal  period  of 
twelve  hours,  would  seriously  interrupt  the  business  of  life, 
contract  the  season  convenient  for  continuous  employment, 
and  quicken  the  return  of  that  adapted  for  repose,  much 
beyond  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  During 
the  recent  voyages  to  those  high  latitudes  unfitted  for  the 
settled  abode  of  the  human  race,  where  the  intervals  of 
light  and  darkness  are  each  measured  by  months,  the  regu- 
lation was  strictly  enforced,  of  punctually  dividing  the 
diurnal  period  of  twenty-four  hours  into  one  season  of 
activity,  and  another  of  sleep ;  and  a  high  degree  of  salu- 
brity was  enjoyed  by  the  crews,  while  exposed  to  most 
onerous  duties  and  a  rigorous  temperature.  The  cycle  and 
the  human  constitution  are  thus  nicely  adjusted  to  each 
other ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  striking  of  that  vast  body 
of  facts  which  natural  philosophy  has  collected,  illustrating 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  "  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  day  and  night  shall  not  cease."  This 
counsel  of  the  Most  High,  a  part  of  the  first  postdiluvian 
juomise,  has  been  fulfilled  in  every  age  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  term  of  light  and  darkness  has 
ever  varied  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  in  the  rate  of  its  rotation. 
The  regular  succession  and  uniform  duration  of  the  inter- 
vals constitute  an  impressive  commentary  upon  the  stability 
of  the  Divine  character,  and  arc  properly  ajipealed  to  as 
evidence  of  the  Divine  faithfulness:  —  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  if  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my 
covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day 
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and  night  in  their  season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant."  But  the  great 
movements  of  visible  nature  which  determine  days  and 
years,  should  not  be  referred  to  without  reflection  upon 
their  irrepressible  celerity,  and  the  incessant  progres- 
sion of  those  cycles  of  time  they  measure,  so  constantly 
abridging  the  hand-breadth  of  man's  earthly  career,  so  surely 
hastening  the  advent  of  that  period  which  will  develop 
to  each  individual  the  secrets  of  eternity.  Strongly  do 
such  solemn  considerations  enforce  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture,— "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,"  Psa.  xc.  12, — to  "redeem 
(and  loudly  do  they  call  on  us  to  redeem)  the  time  " 
from  all  vassalage  to  vain  and  sinful  pursuits,  employing 
it  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  by 
which  substantial  peace  will  be  connected  with  the  present 
interval,  and  our  transient  earthly  existence  made  to  ante- 
date a  happy  immortality. 


PART  III. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


87.  Physical  geography  is  a  description  of  the  general 
features  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  organized  beings  placed 
upon  it,  and  the  operations  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  it 
is  universally  surrounded. 

88.  Definitions. — The  terrestrial  surface  comprises  an 
area  of  about  196,806,658  square  miles,  and  consists  of  two 
natural  divisions, — land  and  water.  An  extensive  con- 
tinuous mass  of  land  is  termed  a  continent,  (derived  from 
a  Latin  word,  signifying  •*  connexion,"  or  "  holding  to- 
gether.") A  small  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  water  is 
called  an  island;  but  as  the  continents  are  encircled  by  the 
same  element,  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  them  and 
islands,  except  that  of  size.  A  projecting  tract  of  land  of 
some  extent,  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  is  denominated  a 
j)eninsula,  (almost  an  island,)  as  the  peninsulas  of  Scandina- 
via and  Spain,  Yucatan  and  Jutland.  Comparatively  small 
points  of  land,  protruding  into  the  sea,  are  styled  capes  and 
headlands,  ox  jtromontories, — as  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  Europe,  North  Cape  and  Cape  Tarifa,  Beachy 
Head  and  Flaniborough  Head.  A  narrow  neck  of  land 
connecting  two  great  masses,  is  termed  an  isthmus, — as 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  joining  Asia  and  Africa;  of  Panama, 
joining  North  and  South  America;  and  of  Corinth,  con- 
necting the  Morea  with  northern  Greece,  where  the  Greeks 
celebrated  one  of  their  national  festivals,  called  on  that 
account  the  Isthmian  Gaines.  An  extensive  uninterrupted 
expanse  of* water  is  called  an  ocean, — as  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  separates  Europe  and  Africa  from  America ;  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  America  and  Asia.     A  considerable 
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branch  of  an  ocean  is  denominated  a  sea, — of  which  the 
Mediterranean,  Bahic,  and  White  Seas,  are  famihar 
examples.  A  bend  of  the  sea  into  the  land  forms  a  bay  or 
ffulf,—As  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  a 
narrow  connecting  piece  of  sea,  a  strait  or  channel, — as  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  EngUsh  Channel.  Inland  sheets  of 
water  constitute  lakes. 

1.  The  Land. 

89.  Extent  and  distribution. — The  extent  of  the  solid 
surface  of  the  globe  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  owing 
to  its  north  and  south  polar  regions  not  having  been  ex- 
plored ;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  area  occupied  by  the 
waters.  It  may  be  approximately  stated  as  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  superficies,  distri- 
buted through  the  different  latitudinal  zones  as  follows  : 

NoRTHEEN  Hemisphere.  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Square  Miles.  Square  Miles. 

Arctic  Zone 3,232,589  Antarctic  Zone  Unknown 

Temperate  Zone 28,5.31,631  Temperate  Zone 3,828,036 

Torrid  Zone 11,628,440  Torrid  Zone 12,215,735 


Total 43,412,660  Total 16,043,771 


The  unequal  distribution  of  the  land  is  apparent  from  the 
above  Table,  by  far  the  greater  portion  being  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  space  included  in 
each  zone  represented  by  1,  the  proportionate  amount  of 
laud  will  stand  thus  : 

Northern  Hemisphere.  Southerx  Hemisphere. 

Arctic  Zone 0'400  Antarctic  Zone Unknown 

Temperate  Zone 0'559  Temperate  Zone 0-075 

Torrid  Zone 0-297  TorridZone 0-312 

Let  the  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere be  represented  by  1 6,  and  the  quantity  in  the  southern 
will  be  scarcely  equal  to  5.  The  result  is  similar,  if  we 
consider  the  globe  to  be  divided,  not  in  the  line  of  the 
equator,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  20°  W., 
the  one  usually  selected  for  the  projection  of  maps  of  the 
world  in  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  The  western 
hemisphere  will  contain  the  least  land,  and  the  eastern  com- 
prise a  much  larger  portion.  But  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  land  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  adopting  another 
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division  of  the  surfoce.  It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  it 
into  hemispheres,  that  one  shall  embrace  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  surface,  and  the  other  of  the  fluid,  as 
to  be  appropriately  styled  terrestrial  and  oceanic  hemi- 
spheres. Thus  take  London  and  its  antipodes,  near  Anti- 
podes Island,  to  the  south-east  of  New  Zealand,  for  the 
respective  centres,  and  the  hemisphere  vrhich  has  London 
for  its  centre  will  contain  nearly  all  the  land,  the  other 
bemg  almost  entirely  sea.  This  may  be  readily  exhibited 
by  adjusting  an  artificial  globe,  so  as  to  have  New  Zealand 
at  the  highest  or  zenith  point.  Above  the  wooden  horizon 
there  will  be  seen  some  narrow  lines  of  coast,  with  islands 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  ocean,  the  great  continental 
masses  being  below  it. 

90.  Continents. — There  are  two  continents,  the  Eastern 
or  the  Old  World,  including  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and 
the  Western  or  New  World,  comprising  North  and  South 
America.  The  denominational  phrases  refer  to  their  rela- 
tive position,  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Ferro 
Isles, — from  which  longitude  was  formerly  reckoned  ;  and  to 
the  modern  discovery  of  America  to  Europeans.  The 
extreme  limits  of  the  eastern  continent  are — Cape  Taimura, 
otherwise  called  Severe  Vostochni-noss,  or  North-East  Cape, 
in  Siberia,  lat.  78°  16'  n.  ;  Cape  Lagullus,  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lat.  34°  50'  s. ;  Cape  Verde,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Africa,  long.  17°  33'  w. ;  and 
Tschuktschi-noss,  or  East  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Asia,  long.  190°  e.  Its  area  is  computed  at  about 
33,000,000  of  square  miles.  Its  maritime  coast-line  has 
a  linear  extent  of  upwards  of  60,000  miles.  The  greatest 
elevation  of  the  surface  is  28,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  attained  by  one  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  the  great- 
est depression  is  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  which  is  upwards  of  1300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  western 
continent  are — Point  Barrow,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lat. 
72°  N.  ;  Strait  of  Magellan,  lat.  .54°  s.  ;  Cape  Branco,  the 
most  easterly  projection  of  South  America,  in  Brazil,  long. 
34°  27'  VF. ;  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most  westerly 
projection  of  North  America,  long.  168°  w.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  14,000,000  of  square  miles.  The  mari- 
time coast-line  has  an  extent  of  32,000  miles.  The  greatest 
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elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  sea  level  at  present  known 
is  23,200  feet,  attained  by  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  one 
of  the  Chilian  Andes.  Comparing  the  tvi^o  continents  toge- 
ther, the  following  general  features  of  similarity  and  dis- 
cordance are  presented: — 1.  Their  southern  extremities 
correspond  in  shape,  offering  a  rude  resemblance  to  an 
mverted  pyramid.  Compare  Africa  and  South  America. 
2.  Both  attain  their  greatest  breadth  about  the  parallel  of  50° 
>f. ;  and  are  cut  off  by  the  ocean  on  the  north  with  no  great 
difference  as  to  their  latitudinal  limits.  3.  Each  has  a  large 
portion  of  its  area  nearly  detached  ;  Africa  being  appended  to 
Asia  by  an  isthmus  about  seventy-five  miles  broad,  and  North 
and  South  America  being  joined  by  an  isthmus  which  nar- 
rows to  little  more  than  eighteen  miles.  4.  The  peninsulas 
of  both  continents  follow  a  southerly  direction, — as  ScancUna- 
via,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Arabia,  India,  Malacca, 
Cambodia,  Korea,  and  Kamschatka  in  the  one,  and  South 
America,  California,  Florida,  and  Alaska  in  the  other.  But 
each  continent  has  one  important  exception  to  this  rule, 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  central  America,  and  of  Jutland, 
in  Europe,  projecting  towards  the  north.  5.  Both  have  a 
remarkable  local  development  of  island  formations,  of  fiords 
or  crevices  in  the  shore,  and  a  deeply  indented  coast : 
examples,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  ;  the 
Norwegian  and  Patagonian  Firths  ;  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
and  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  The  great  point  of 
difference  between  the  continents  is  in  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  land,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  parallels  in 
the  eastern,  and  of  the  meridians  in  the  western.  The 
coast  of  the  Old  World  is  also  much  more  broken  by  the 
ocean  than  that  of  the  New,  Europe  and  Asia  being  deeply 
indented  by  it,  and  America  scarcely  at  all,  except  the  north- 
eastern sea-board.  In  this  respect,  Europe  possesses  more 
maritime  advantages  than  any  other  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  as  appears  from  the  annexed  comparison  of 
their  areas  and  extent  of  coast : 

Area  in  square  miles.  Linear  miles  of  coast. 

Europe 3,900.000' .'  17,000 

Asia 17,S00,00O  35,000 

Africa 11,870,000  16,000 

America 14,000,000  32,000 

Hence,  while  Europe  has  only  229  square  miles  of  surface 
to  one  mile  of  coast,  America  has  437 ;  Asia  500 ;  and 
Africa  741. 
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91.  Islands. — Islands  differ  vastly  in  size,  from  miniature 
continents,  with  systems  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  to 
.mere  banks  of  sand  or  points  of  rock  just  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  waves.  Australia,  the  largest  island,  is 
2,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  1,700  miles  from  north  to 
south.  Rockal,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  simply  a  block  of 
granite,  100  yards  in  circumference,  by  70  feet  in  height, 
remarkable  for  its  solitariness,  being  290  miles  away  from 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  260  from  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  180  from  any  other  land;  an  example  of 
isolation  in  a  spot  so  small  probably  without  a  parallel  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Semi-islands  are  portions  of  land 
insulated  by  the  advancing  tide,  and  connected  with  an 
adjoining  shore  at  low  water.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  the 
bay  opposite  the  town  of  Marazion,  in  Cornwall,  compre- 
hending about  seventy  acres  of  surface,  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  sands  when  the  tide  is  out,  but  is 
insulated  when  it  is  high  water ;  and  Holy  Island,  the 
Lindisfarne  of  the  Saxons,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
is  another  example.  Islands  occur  under  various  condi- 
tions, in  chains,  clusters,  archipelagos,  or  singly.  1.  Con- 
tinental islands,  or  those  which  are  adjacent  to  some  main 
shore,  have  frequently  the  elongated  arrangement ;  as  the 
Aleutian  Isles,  which  form  a  chain  between  North  America 
and  Asia,  the  Kurile  and  Japan  Isles,  stretching  along 
the  eastern  Asiatic  coast.  2.  Oceanic  islands,  or  those 
which  occur  at  a  distance  from  continents,  often  form 
clusters,  one  or  two  principal  members  being  sometimes 
centrally  situated  with  reference  to  others  of  smaller  size, 
as  the  Marquesas  and  Society  groups.  3.  Islands  conti- 
guous to  each  other  without  definite  arrangement,  whether 
continental  or  oceanic,  are  usually  classed  as  an  archipelago  ; 
a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but  clearly  including  the  word 
pelagus,  the  "sea."  Wliere  the  term  occurs  without  a 
distinguishing  prefix,  those  islands  are  meant  which  lie 
between  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  prin- 
cipal archipelagos  are  the  Caribbean,  or  Antilles,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  the  Chagos,  Maldive,  and  Laccadive,  in  the 
Indian  ocean ;  the  Dangerous,  Louisiade,  and  Great 
Cycladcs,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  4.  Single  islands  remote 
from  any  shore  are  of  rare  occurrence.  St.  Helena,  1,800 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  1 ,200  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
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and  680  from  Ascension  Island,  the  nearest  point  of  land, 
is  an  example.  Ascension  Island  is  also  520  miles  from  its 
next  neighbour,  the  Isle  of  St.  Matthew. 

92.  The  solitary  islands  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  rise  abruptly  from  the  deep  ocean,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  a  considerable  elevation,  with  a  precipitous  coast. 
New  islands  formed  by  submarine  volcanic  agency  are 
events  of  the  current  era.  Some  have  had  only  a  temporary 
existence  :  others  have  remained  permanent.  In  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  the  Palaia  Kameni,  a  small  islet  in  the 
gulf  of  Santorin,  was  thrown  up  somewhat  more  than  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ;  the  Little  Kameni  made 
its  appearance  in  1753;  and  the  New  Kameni  in  1/07. 
The  most  recent  event  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  year 
1831,  between  Sicily  and  Pantellaria.  On  July  12th,  the 
Neapolitan  schooner  "  Psyche  "  discovered  smoke  ascending 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  from  the  13th  to  the  IGth 
this  continued  in  three  distinct  columns ;  and  fire  was 
distinguished  on  the  17th  by  the  master  of  the  brig 
"Adelaide,"  from  London.  A  small  hillock,  of  a  dark  colour, 
was  observed  on  the  18th,  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  crater 
of  the  volcano,  which  finally  attained  a  circumference  of 
three  miles,  and  a  height  of  200  feet.  In  the  intervals 
between  eruptions,  a  landing  upon  it  was  effected;  but 
after  an  existence  of  a  few  months,  the  whole  gradually 
subsided,  forming  a  shoal  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  An  immense  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  of  coralline  formation,  structures  consisting  of  the 
aggregated  skeletons  of  countless  myriads  of  coral  animal- 
cules, which  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted 
from  the  ocean : 

"  Millions  of  millions,  thus,  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  sliill,  and  toil  unweariable, 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual  mound. 
By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards  the  day. 
Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together  wrought, 
Unconscious,  not  unworthy,  instruments, 
By  which  a  Hand  invisible  was  rearing 
A  new  creation  in  the  secrei  deep. 
Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  hy  them; 
Hence  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do, 
Worms  did." 

These  wonderful  formations,  in  course  of  extension  from  the 
skeletons  of  the  living  races,  which,  as  soon  as  they  die  olf. 
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are  cemented  to  the  calcareous  rock  already  produced,  have 
become  in  many  instances  habitable  islands  by  a  very  simple 
process.  Sand,  broken  coral-shells,  and  other  substances, 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  and  deposited  on  a  coral  reef, 
gradually  form  a  bank  rising  above  high-water  mark. 
Every  high  tide,  and  every  gale,  adds  something  to  the 
bank  Salt  plants  take  root  upon  it,  and  a  soil  begins  to  be 
formed  from  continued  accretions  of  sand,  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Land  birds  visit  the  spot,  and  deposit 
the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  A  cocoa-nut,  or  the  drupe 
of  a  pandanus,  is  drifted  to  the  new  shore.  Vegetation 
at  length  clothes  the  site,  and  prepares  it  for  the  occupa- 
tion  of  man. 

93.  Mountains. — The  prominences  on  the  surface  of 
the  land,  according  to  their  elevation,  form  mountains,  hills, 
or  slopes.  Mountains  sometimes  occur  insulated,  ascend- 
ing abruptly  from  a  level  country  ;  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Peak  of  Teneriife,  Momit  Egmont  in  New  Zealand : 
but  most  of  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  of  the  volcanic 
class.  The  usual  arrangement  is  in  groups,  the  different 
members  of  which  are  connected  at  the  base.  These  groups 
being  generally  narrow  and  elongated,  are  hence  styled 
chains.  A  grand  chain  usually  consists  of  several  parallel 
ridges,  the  loftiest  and  boldest  ridge  being  in  the  middle. 
The  extremities  of  a  chain  are  often  of  a  very  inferior 
elevation,  the  greatest  heights  being  attained  at  varying 
intermediate  points.  Secondary  ranges  frequently  branch 
off  from  a  main  chain,  and  follow  a  different  direction,  as  the 
Apennines  from  the  Alps.  The  direction  of  some  chains 
is  parallel  to  the  equator  :  that  of  others  is  parallel  to 
the  meridian.  The  great  mountain  systems  of  the  two  con- 
tinents follow  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  land  in  each  ; 
those  of  the  western  M^orld  run  north  and  south  ;  those  of 
the  eastern,  east  and  west.  In  like  manner,  the  direction 
of  secondary  ranges,  as  the  Apennines  in  Italy,  the  Ghauts 
in  India,  and  the  Dovrefield  in  Norway,  correspond  to  the 
greatest  length  of  their  respective  peninsulas.  Jt  is  very 
common  for  the  declivities  of  a  chain  to  slope  gradually  on 
one  side,  and  have  a  steeper  inclination  on  the  other.  The 
Andes  are  more  abrupt  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  than 
towards  the  interior  of  South  America  ;  the  Alps  are  steeper 
on  the  side  of  Italy  than  of  Switzerland  ;  the  Pyrenees 
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decline  more  rapidly  towards  Spain  than  France  ;  and  the 
Ghauts  of  India  are  precipitous  on  the  west,  and  slopino-  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  are  few  appearances  more 
deceptive  than  that  amount  of  mclination  which  a  distant 
mountain  exhibits  to  the  eye ;  the  apparent  steepness  very 
far  exceeding  the  real  dechvity.  The  Silk  mountain,  near 
Caraccas,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
feet,  at  an  angle  of  53°  28',  probably  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perpendicularity  of  any  great  elevation  yet  known. 

TABLE    SHOWING    THE   LENGTH    OF    PRINCIPAL    CHAINS    WITH 
THEIR  GREATEST  HEIGHT.  ' 

f^^""'-  Length  in  Miles.         H^Jb" 

Appalachian  mountains,  from  the  State  of  Alabama  to  New  '°  ''"^'" 

Brunswick jjqq  g  ,.„ 

Alps,  from  Capo  della  Mella,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoaj  to  the  '  ' 

frontiers  of  Hungary  jqq  _  ,,  ,.„ 

Altai,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irtish  to  the  south  '  ' 

of  Lake  Baikal „ 97q 11063 

Andes,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  plain  of  Panama .'.'*.'.'.'.".'.'  4550  ."'.' 23200 

Apennines,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  extremity  of  Italy  800  '.".'...'.'.'."'  9*523 
Atlas,  from  Cape  Nun,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  Gulf  ' 

of  Sidra,  on  the  Mediterranean 2000  11400 

Balkan,  ancient  Hseraus,  from  Sophia,  in  Bulgaria,  to'cape  "        

Emineh,  on  the  Black  Sea 600  5  595 

Bolor  Tagh,  or  Cloudy  Mountains,  from  the  Punjaub  to  the           ' 

parallel  of  450 809  jg  ^P 

Carpathians,  from  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder  t3  Cronstadt,  ' 

in  Transylvania .'    gOO  9  500 

Caucasus,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  ....     700  "  ] 8*493 

Dovrefieid,  or  Dofrines,  with  the  prolongations,  from  the            ' 

Naze  of  Norway  to  the  North  Cape UOO  ...  8  153 

Ghauts,  Western,   from   the  valley  of  Coimbatoor  to'the  

Taptee  river,  above  Sural  800      .  6  055 

Grampians,  from  the  coast  of  Argj'leshire  to  that  of  iciiicar-           ' 

100  4,368 


2000  28,178 


dineshire. 
Himalaya,   including  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  or  Indian  Cau- 
casus, from  Afghanistan  to  the  western  provinces  of 

China 

Kuenlun,  from  the  Bolor  Tagh  to  tiie  west  provinces  "of  * 

China,  a  range  parallel  to  the  Himalaya 1600  ..  18  000 

Lebanon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  in  Syria,  to  tiie  

south  of  the  Dead  Sea  250  10  000 

Pyrenees,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean'.'.'.'.     225  *.*.'. ]l'427 

Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  south  limit  of  the  table-land  

of  Mexico,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 3600  17  860 

Thian-Chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  from  the  Bolor  Tagh  

into  Mongolia,  a  range  parallel  to  the  Kuenlun,  and 

Himalaya 2500      .  18  000 

Ural,  from  the  ArcticOcean  to  the  sources  of  the  river  ijra'l  

north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  130o  5  397 

Occasional  interruptions  occur  in  the  general  direction  of 
a  chain,  from  its  component  parts  spreading  out  laterally, 
beyond  which  the  general  direction  is  resumed.  These  de* 
viatmg  masses,  common  in  the  Andes,  are  called  mountain- 
knots. 
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94.  The  configuration  of  mountains  is  very  diversified, 
conical,  dome-shaped,  saddle-backed,  pyramidal,  serrated, 
and  amorphous,  or  reducible  to  no  regular  form.  In  the 
serrated,  or  notched  structure,  that  of  a  saw,  the  notches 
are  frequently  thinned  into  finely-pointed  needle  shapes  ; 
and  hence  the  term  aiguille  applied  to  several  of  the 
towering  spires  of  the  Alps.  One  of  the  local  names  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  Basse  cfe  Dromedaire,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  as  seen  from  the 
valley  of  Chamouni.  The  Table  Mountain,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  has  been  so  named  from  its  similarity  to 
a  gigantic  altar.  The  Silla  de  Caraccas  derives  its  name 
from  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  the  word 
Silla  signifying  a  saddle.  The  following  Table  contains  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, reckoned  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 


TABLE   OF  THE    HEIGHTS  ABOVE  THE   SEA   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 
MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Asterisks  denote  Volcanoes  active  during  the  historic  period. 


I.  Edrope. 

Feet. 

Sca-Fell,  England  3,166 

Cam  Tual,  Ireland 3,404 

Snowdon,  Wales 3,571 

Ben  Nevis,  Scotland  (1) 4,368 

Ballon  de  Sulz,  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, France  4,690 

Mezene,  Ceveunes  Mountains  5,820 
Plorab  du  Cantal,   Auvergne 

Mountains 6,093 

PuydeSancy  6,188 

Mont  Canigou,  Pyrenees (2)...  9,137 

Pic  du  Midi,  ditto 9,600 

Montcalm,  ditto  10,500 

Vignemalle,  ditto 10,980 

Mont  Perdu,  ditto 11,030 

Pic  Posets,  ditto 11,279 

Pic  Nethou,  ditto 11,427 

Snow  Limit,  mean  height 9,000 

Penalara,  Sierra  Guadaranima, 

Spain 8,210 

Veleta.  Sierra  Nevada,  ditto...  l:,389 

Mulhacen,  ditto,  ditto  11,065 

Snow  Limit,  ditto,  ditto lO.OOH 

Rock  of  Gibraltar,  ditto 1,500 

Sierra  d'  Eslrella,  Portugal...  7,524 

Rock  of  Lisbon,  ditto 1,918 

Mont  Bernardine,  Alps 10,135 

Mont  St.  Gothard,  ditto 10,595 

Great  St.  Bernard,  ditto 11,080 

Monte  Leone,  or  Simplon, ditto  11,510 

Gross  Glockner,  ditto 12,230 

Mont  Viso,  ditto 12,585 

Ortler  Spitz,  ditto 12,850 


Mont  Iseran,  Alps 13,274 

Schreck-hom,  ditto 13,386 

Grand  Pelvoux,  ditto 13,440 

Jungfrau,  ditto 13,718 

ilont  Furka,  ditto  14,037 

Finster-aar-horn,  ditto  14,106 

Monte  Cer^'in,  ditto 14,710 

Monte  Rosa,  ditto 15,157 

Mont  Blanc  ditto(3)  15,750 

Snow  Limit,  ditto 8,500—9,000 

Pisanino,  Apennines 6,723 

Monte  Ciinone,  ditto 6,975 

Monte  Sibylla,  ditto 7,212 

Gran  Sasso  d'  Italia,  ditto 9,523 

•Vesuvius,  ditto  3,879 

Monte  Madonia,  Sicily 6,509 

»Etna,  ditto  10,882 

Snow  Limit,  Etna,  ditto  9,500 

Gennargentu,  Sardinia 6,290 

Monte  Rotundo,  Corsica  9,065 

Feldberg,  Black  Forest,  Ger- 
many    4,900 

Rachelberg,Bbhmerwald.  ditto   4,764 

Keilberg,  Erzgebirge,  ditto....  4,074 
Abater,  Sudetic  Mountains, 

ditto 4,896 

Schneekoppe,   Riesengebirge, 

ditto  (4) 5,25S 

Beerberg,     Thuringer-wald, 

ditto  „ 3,265 

Brocken.Harz  Mountains  ....  3,739 

Skagerstoltind,  Norway  (5)....  8,153 

Sneehatfen,  ditto 8,120 

Sulitelma,  Norway  and  Sweden   5,177 
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Feet. 

Peak  of  Lomnitz,  Carpathians  8,675 

>[argita,  ditto 9,500 

Koja  Balkaru  Turkey 5,596 

Rilo  Dagh,  (litto  8,300 

Mount  Kom,  ditto 9,5oO 

Cithjeron,  Greece  4,156 

Zagora  (Helicon)  ditto  4,500 

Lyakura  (Parnassus)  ditto  ....  5,755 

Malevo,  ditto  6,423 

Zyria,  ditto   7,790 

St.  Eiias  (Taygetus)),  ditto  ...  7I93O 

Guiona,  ditto  8,620 

•Hecla,  Iceland 5,100 

•Oraefa  Ydkul,  ditto  6,420 

Slattaretind,  Faroe  Islands....  2,890 

II.  Asia. 

Konjakofski,  UraU 5,397 

Snow  Limit,  ditto 4,800 

Bieluclia,  Altai  Mountains....  11,063 

Snow  Limit,  ditto 7,030 

•Kliutchewskaja,  Kamschatka  15,763 
Gossainthan,  Himalaya  Jits....  24,740 

Swetaghar,  ditto 24,860 

Nanda  Devi,  ditto.... 25,740 

Chamalari,  ditto „ 26,000 

Dhawalagiri,  ditto  28,073 

Kunchinginga,  ditto  (6) 28,178 

Snow  Limit,  ditto.  North  Slope  16,500 
,,        ,,      ditto,  South  Slope  13,000 
Taddiamdamala,    Western 

Ghauts  6,055 

Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon 6,152 

Pedrotallagalla,  ditto 8,326 

Peak  of  Demavend,  Persia 14,700 

Kasbek,  Caucasus „...  16,532 

Elburz,  ditto 18,493 

Snow  Limit,  ditto  10,600 

Ararat,  Armenia 17,112 

CheshishDagh  (Mount  Olym- 
pus) Asia  Minor 9,100 

Arjish  Dagh  (Mount  Argteus) 

,  ditto 13,100 

Jebelesh-Sheikh,  (Mount  Her- 

inon)  Lebanon 10  000 

Jebel    Serbal,   Sinai    of     Dr. 

Kitto 6,760 

Jebel   Katerin,  Horeb  of  tra- 
dition      8,593 

Jebel  Mousa,  Sinai  of  tradi- 

,  tion 7^498 

Jebel  om  Shomar  8,850 

III.  AjaicA. 

Miltsin,  Atlas  Mountains 11,400 

Abba  Jared.  Abyssinia 15,200 

Kilimandjaro,  Eastern  Africa 

„(',)■•••••• 20,000? 

Peak  of  Cameroons,  Biafra  ...  l.S,000 

Spitzkoff,  South  Africa 7,500 

Wit  Bergen,  ditto 8^000 

Table  >lountain,  Cape  of  Good 

„Hope 3  672 

Pitondes  Neiges,  Isle  of  Bour- 
^^ 8,340 

F 


Ambotismene,  Madagascar....  11  506 

Diana's  Peak,  St.  Helena 2*692 

Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po..  10,655 

»Pico,  Cape  Verde  Islands 8,815 

*Fogo,  ditto 9  154 

•Peak     of    Teneriffe,     Canary 

Islands  22  173 

*Chahorra,  ditto .'.".'.'"'.'    9,'885 

Pico  Ruivo,  Madeira 6,056 

Pico,  Azores 7  513 


IV.  Amehica. 

Peaks  of  Otter,  United  States    4,260 

Whiteface,  ditto 5  ooo 

Katadin,  ditto 5I335 

Mount  Washington,  ditto".'."."     6,423 

Black  Mountain,  ditto 6478 

James's  Peak,  Rocky  Moun-      ' 

^,  tams  .     1]  320 

llaman,  ditto 12  066 

Long's  Peak,  ditto '.'.'..'..'.  13I575 

Mount  Fairweather,  ditto...!."  14,750 

Mount  Hooker,  ditto 15,700 

Mount  Brown,  ditto  "'.  16000 

Mount  St.  Elias,  ditto  (8) 17',S60 

Nevado  of   Toluca,  Mexican 

Mountains 15  542 

Iztacihnatl,  ditto 15,705 

*Orizaba,  ditto  17,374 

•Popocatepetl,  ditto ,"  u]7ij 

Sierra  del  Cobre,  Cuba,  West 

Indies 7,200 

Coldridge,  Jamaica,  ditto  8,185 

Cibao  Mountains,  Haiti,  ditto  8,600 
Languilla,  Porto  Rico,  ditto...  3,673 
•Soufl'riere,  Guadaloupe,  ditto    5,500 

Solfatara,  Dominica,  ditto 6,075 

Mount  Garou,  St. Vincent,  ditto   5*007 
La  Silla    de  Caraccas,  Vene- 

„  zuela  8,600 

Cerro  de  Duida,  ditto 8,278 

Sierra  de  Merida,  ditto  16|420 

Tolima,  Andes  of  New  Grenada  18,320 
Pichincha,  Andes  of  Equador  15,924 

Sangai,  ditto „ 16,138 

Tunguragua,  ditto  16,424 

Illinissa,  ditto  17,380 

*Cotopaxi,  ditto .'."  ]8,'s75 

*Antisana,  ditto  I9,'l37 

Cayambe,  ditto ig^SSa 

Chimborazo,  ditto 21,424 

Arequipa,  Andes  of  Peru 20,320 

Pomarape,  ditto 21,700 

Parinacota,  ditto  .„ 22,030 

Sahama,  ditto 22,350 

Cerro  de    Potosi,    Andes    of 

Bolivia  (9) 16.037 

Nevado  de  lUimani,  ditto :^IJ49 

Nevado  de  Sorata,  ditto 21,286 

Snow  Limit,  ditto  ]5',iluO 

Aconcagua,  Andes  of  Chili, (10)  23,'910 

Organ  Mountains,  Brazil 7,500 

Mount  Sarmiento,  Tierra  del 

Ftifcgo 6.900 
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Foet. 

Marquesas  Mo'jniain 6,000 

Xobreonou,    Tahiti,    Society 

Islands 12,250 

*Mowna  Roa,  Hawai,  Sandwich 

Islands 13,760 

•Mowna  Kea,  ditto 13,953 

Mount     Terror,     Antarctic 

Lands  (II) 10,880 

*Mount  Erebus,  ditto 12,400 


V.  Oceania. 

Feel. 

Ophir,  Sumatra  !3,S^0 

Singallang,  ditto 15,000 

Semero,  Java  13,000 

Kosciusco,  Australia 6,5  lO 

Warragong,  or  Australian  Alps  15.000? 
Mount  Humboldt,  Tasmania..     5,520 
Mount  Egmont,  New  Zealand    8,840 
Mount  Edgecombe,  ditto  9,630 

(1.)  Culminating  point  of  the  British  Isles. 

(2.)  The  mean  height  of  the  Pyrenees,  estimated  from  the  mean  height  of  the 

passes,  is  7,990  feet,  which  is  300  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Alps,  though 

the  peaks  of  the  latter  rise  to  a  far  greater  elevation. 
(3.)  Culminating  point  of  Europe. 
(4.)  Highest  point  of  Germany  north  of  the  Danube. 
(5.)  Highest  point  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps. 
(6.)  Highest  known  point  of  the  globe. 
(7.)  Discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebmann,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

1849. 
(8.)  Culminating  point  of  North  America. 
(9.)  The  celebrated  metalliferous  mountain. 
(10.)  Culminating  point  of  the  New  World. 
(11.)  Discovered  in   South  Victoria  Land,  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  during  the 

Antartic  expedition,  1841. 

95.  The  mountains  of  the  torrid  zone  are  inhabited  by 
man  to  a  very  considerable  elevation,  but  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  descending  more  and  more  as  we  recede  from 
the  tropics,  renders  his  occupation  of  a  much  lower  level 
impossible  in  temperate  climates. 

TABLE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  ABOVE  THE  SEA  OF  SOME  REMARK- 
ABLE INHABITED  SITES. 


Feet. 

Nottingham 73 

Palace  of  Holyrood 118 

Berlin 131 

Capitol  at  Rome 151 

Paris  Observatory 213 

Greenwich  Observatory 214 

Milan 420 

Edinburgh  Castle  Rock 434 

Birmingham 464 

Athens,  top  of  the  w.  pediment 

of  the  Parthenon 571 

Folkstnne  Turnpike,  Kent 575 

Turin  Observatory  915 

Allenheads,    Durham,     highest 

habitation  in  England 1,400 

Geneva 1,450 

Munich 1,676 

Carour,  Perthshire,  highest  house 
in  the  British  Isles,  a  hunting 

lodge  N.  w.  of  Loch  Rannoch  1,700 

Madrid 2,170 

Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion 2,200 

Priory  of   Chamouni,    Switzer- 
land   s.'ne 

Palace  of  the  Escurial,  Spain 3, .520 

Teheran,  Persia 3,7«5 

Palace  of  S.in  Ildefonso,  Spain  3,913 

Ispahan,  Persia 4,140 


Feet. 

Brian?on,  France 4,285 

Hampelbaude,  highest  inhabited 

house  of  Prussia 4,300 

Sphigen,  village,  Switzerland....  4,711 
Mont  Louis,  Eastern  Pyrenees, 

highest  town  of  France 5,171 

Cabool,  Afghanistan 6,380 

Post-house  on  Mont  Cenis,  Alps  6,453 

Soglio,   village   in   the  Grisons,  •- 

highest  village  in  Europe 6,714 

Hospice  of  St.  Gothard,  Alps  ....  6,808 

Mexico,  City 7,570 

Arequipa,  City,  Peru 7,852 

Fort  de  I'lnfernal,  at  Brian^on, 

highest  fortress  of  Europe 7,859 

Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, Alps 7,965 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  capital  of 

New  Grenada 8,650 

Chuquisaca,  capital  of  IJoliria...  9,250 
Pass  of  Santa  Maria,  Alps,  high- 
est permanent  habitation    in 

Europe 9,272 

Quito,  capital  of  E(iuador 9,540 

Ladak,  city.  Little  Thibet 9,995 

Bhudree    Nath    Temple,   Him- 
alayas   10,294 

Cuzco,  ancient  capital  of  Peru...  1 1,380 
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Milum  village,  Himalayas „.  11,405  Antisana,      Shepherd's      huts  ''"'' 

,,      temple,  ditto 11,(JS2        Equador '  13  454 

Kedar  Nath,  porch  of  temple  ...  11,755     Tacora,  village.  Peru 13*690 

La  Paz,  city,  Bolivia  12,226     Ancochallani,  farm,  ditto .".'  n'ess 

Puno,  cit>',  Peru  12,870    Rumihuasi,  post-house,  ditto 15!o40 

Potosi,   Bolivia,  highest  city  of  '■'.^i" 

the  globe 13,350 

96.  But  heights  where  man  can  find  no  local  habitation, 
have  been  reached  by  adventurous  travellers,  some  of  which 
are  given  in  the  following  list,  with  the  names  of  those 
who  alone  have  scaled  them,  or  were  the  first  to  accom- 
phsh  the  ascent.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  inferior  eleva- 
tions are  absolutely  inaccessible  owing  to  their  precipitous 
summits,  while  others  present  such  chfiiculties  from  peculiari- 
ties of  form,  that  to  reach  their  highest  points  is  a  far 
more  arduous  undertaking  than  to  scale  the  topmost  crests 
of  others  immensely  superior  in  height.  The  attempt  has 
often  been  made  to  scale  Mont  Rosa,  inferior  to  Mont  Blanc 
in  elevation,  but  without  success. 

-,      ,„,'^""\,  '^■^'""-  Dates.  HeighU 

Mont  Blanc,  Alps   ...Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma    Au-'ust,  1786     15  75(1 

Jungfrau,  ditto    The  brothers,  Mever  of  Arau isu  "lo's?" 

Ortler  Spitz,  ditto   ...Three  peasants  of  the  Tyrol l  ,1,4 i2's5o 

Peak  of  Demavend  ...Mr.Tayior  Thompson, first  European...Sept.  'f,'im""  HTOO 
^■■"?'  " Professor  Parrot,  and  five  attendants... Oct.  9.  is'S     'l7'2in 

Mauritius' }  Captain  Lloyd  and  officers   Sept.  7,  1832...   2,800 

Mouna-Kaah,  \  .,     _,     . ,  ^ 

Owhyhee   /  *^''-  ^^^^^  Douglas Jan.,  1834 13,587 

Mount  Egmont,       \  t^.  r>-  «•    .,    ^ 

New  Zealand    ...  j"  "r- Dieffenbach   Dec,  1840 8,839 

Silla  de  Caraccas Humboldt  and  Bonpland Jan    1800  8  fiS? 

Pichincha.  Andes Bouguer  and  Condamine 1736  1  s  lol 

Chimborazo,    ditto, -i  '^•^-* 


:o,i 
point       reached, 

highest  point  of  VM.  Boussingault  and  Col.  Hall   1831 19  C99 

the  globe  ever  at-  'f.vJJ 

tained  by  man...  J 

97.  The  following  observations  on  the  distance  at  which 
mountains  have  been  seen,  possess  considerable  interest : 


Himalaya  Mountains Sir  W.  Jones 244 

Ararat  from  Derbeiid Bruce 9!! 

Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  Islands  Various  isn 

Chimborazo :^" 

Peak  of  Tenerilfe  from  South  Cap^ofLan^eVoVeiiiumDoTdV^  135 

Peak  of  Tenerilfe  from  ship's  deck    Ditto  115 

Pico,  Peak  of  the  Azores Don  MCa^igal ]2fl 

Peak  of  Demavend,  which,  thoujth  90  miles-)  "  

inland,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailors  on  ^Morier    inn 

the  Caspian    J  
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Mount  Athos    Br  E.  D.  Clarice 100 

Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon Calcutta  Monthly  Journal...  95 

Gliaut  at  tlie  back  of  Tellichery Ditto   94 

Golden  Mount  from  ship's  deck Ditto  93 

Pulo  Peia  from  the  top  of  Penang Ditto  75 

The  Ghaut  at  Cape  Comorin Ditto  73 

Pulo  Penang  from  ship's  deck Ditto  53 

98.  The  numberless  varieties  in  the  contour  and  elevation 
of  mountains  diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  furnish  every 
variety  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  its  rational  inhabitants,  adapted  to  derive 
pleasure  from  contemplation.  But  they  have  beeu  made 
to  subserve  far  higher  purposes  by  the  care  of  Him  who 
called  them  into  being.  As  the  boundaries  of  nations,  they 
offer  a  check  to  intercommunication  which  seems  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but  the  difficulties  connected  with  aggressive 
wars  between  communities  thus  separated,  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  promote  peace  and  maintain  independence. 
"  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the 
rocks  for  the  conies  ;"  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  reli- 
gion have  often  found  a  secure  asylum  in  their  fastnesses 
from  the  invasions  of  arbitrary  power.  The  winds,  stopped 
in  their  progress  by  gigantic  walls,  are  diverted  from  their 
course,  for  incapable  of  being  pent  up,  they  escape  by 
counter-currents  in  various  directions,  contributing  more 
entirely  to  combine  anew  the  atmosphere,  and  preserve  it 
pure  and  salubrious.  The  clouds,  arrested  by  the  same 
obstacle,  have  their  vapours  condensed  by  contact  with  the 
chilled  summits,  and  yield  their  moisture  in  abundant  rains 
to  supply  the  springs  and  streams,  while  the  perpetual 
snows  that  crown  the  loftier  heights  furnish  inexhaustible 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  mighty  rivers.  Capricious  as 
the  distribution  and  elevation  of  mountains  at  first  sight 
appears,  neither  of  these  elements  have  been  arbitrarily 
settled,  but  arranged  with  reference  to  the  accommodation 
of  man,  and  plainly  indicate  a  beneficent  designing  mind. 
"NVhy  is  not  the  general  mass  of  the  Andes  as  elevated  as 
its  projecting  summits  ?  In  that  case,  man  never  could 
have  crossed  the  range  ;  and  towns  situated  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  each  other,  but  on  opjiosite 
sides  of  the  chain,  as  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza,  Arica  and 
La  Paz,  Guayaquil  and  Cuen^a,  would  have  been  as  much 
separated  to  all  purposes  of  commerce  and  iutercourse  as  if 
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the  Atlantic  had  rolled  between  them.  TMiy,  also,  is  not 
the  mass  of  the  Alps  as  elevated  as  that  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  Ural  as  high  as  the  Alps  ?  In  that  case,  all  their  pre- 
sent passes  would  be  closed  to  the  access  of  man  ;  and  the 
countries  on  opposite  sides,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  could  only  communicate  around  the 
extremities  of  the  chains.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow 
descending  lower  and  lower  as  we  recede  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  there  were  not  a 
proportional  diminution  in  the  height  of  prominences  on 
the  surface,  they  would  be  perfectly  impassable  barriers. 
These  are  some  of  the  "  chief  things  of  the  ancient  moun- 
tains, the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills."  They  pro- 
claim the  majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
weigheth  them  in  "  scales"  and  in  a  "balance  ;"  and  thus 
with  "  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,"  the  "mountains  and  all  hills,"  show  forth  his  praise. 
■99.  Tahle-Lands.  —  MTien  an  elevated  tract  of  country  is 
not  broken  up  into  separate  masses,  but  pi'esents  a  compact 
mass,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  comparatively  level  sur- 
face, it  comes  under  the  denomination  of  table-land,  a 
phrase  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  structure.  The  prin- 
cipal example  in  Europe  is  in  Spain,  where  the  interior  is 
elevated  from  1,800  to  2,600  feet,  comprising  an  extent  of 
93,000  square  miles,  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  entire 
peninsula,  a  narrow  belt  of  maritime  lowland  stretching 
round  the  central  nucleus.  This  difference  of  elevation  is 
the  cause  of  that  extraordinary  difference  of  temperature 
and  vegetable  productions,  apparent  within  a  very  limited 
distance  ;  for  descending  in  winter  from  the  table-land  south- 
wards, the  traveller  steps  in  a  few  miles  from  a  rigorous  to 
an  African  climate.  The  site  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Escurial  is  higher  than  the  summits  of  Skiddaw  and  Sca- 
Fell,  the  loftiest  of  the  English  mountains,  and  only  about 
300  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  Snowdon.  The  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  table-lands  is  as  follows  : 

Feet. 

Abyssinia,  about  the  Lake  of  Derabea  6,110 

SouthAfrica,  north  of  the  Orange  Kiver 6,400 

Abyssinia,  about  Axum,  the  ancient  capital 7, OKI 

Mexico,  central  region 1,^/5 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 8,700 

Quito   9,536 

Kingdom  of  Ladak.  Thibet 11,500 

Desaguadero,  on  the  Bolivian  Andes 13,000 
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The  most  extensive  region  of  this  class  is  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi,  in  Central  Asia,  unless  discovery  should  prove  the 
supposition  correct,  that  the  South-African  table-land  is 
continued  through  the  whole  space  intervening  between  the 
Orange  River  and  Abyssinia. 

100.  Valleys. — The  spaces  lying  between  ranges  of 
mountains  and  hills  are  called  valleys,  or  dales,  according  to 
their  magnitude.  Generally  traversed  by  a  river  or  stream 
originating  in  the  high-lands,  they  are  among  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  globe  ;  but  their  character 
is  very  diversified.  In  a  country  occupied  by  a  principal 
chain  of  mountains,  the  valleys  are  usually  of  two  kinds, 
called  longitudinal  and  transverse,  from  their  relative 
direction  to  that  of  the  range.  The  longitudinal  valleys 
are  the  spaces  intervening  between  the  parallel  ridges  of  a 
chain,  their  general  direction  therefore  corresponding  to  its 
course.  The  canton  of  the  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  traversed 
through  its  whole  length  by  the  Rhone,  is  a  fine  example, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  a  breadth  varying  at 
the  base  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  having  for 
its  side  walls  the  Pennine  and  Bernese  Alps.  The  trans- 
verse valleys  cut  the  ridges  of  a  chain  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  the  longest  of  the 
kind  belonging  to  the  Alpine  chain.  Both  classes  are 
frequently  mere  clefts  or  fissures  upon  a  large  scale,  but  so 
narrow  in  the  upland  regions  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for 
the  passage  of  anything  besides  the  descending  torrent. 
Yet  as  communication  is  maintained  by  them  between 
countries  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  chain,  they  are  hence 
variously  styled  "passes,"  les  partes  de  nations  by  the 
French,  and  puertos,  (^port(e,  gates,)  by  the  Spanish, 
"mountain  gates."  They  are  also  styled  "cols,"  in  allusion 
to  their  declivity,  (collis,  a  "  hill,"  or  ascent,)  and  across  the 
Atlantic,  "notches"  and  "gaps."  The  Notch,  emphati- 
cally so  named,  in  the  United  States,  is  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  running  between 
lofty  walls  of  rock,  which  approach  at  intervals  to  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  each  other.  Several  passes  are  famed 
in  history,  as  the  Pi/lfe  CaspifP,  or  gates  of  the  Caspian, 
and  Pylce  Caticasitp,  gates  of  tlie  Caucasus,  both  iu  the  range 
of  that  name;  the  Pijlcv  Cilicice,  gates  of  Cilicia,  in  the 
range  of  Taurus ;  the  Pi/la  Syrice,  gates  of  Syria,  iu  the 
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mountains  of  Amanus,  near  the  battle-field  of  Issus  ;  and 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  outlet  from  Thessaly  into 
southern  Greece,  celebrated  for  its  patriotic  defence  by  the 
Spartans  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  loftiest 
pass  of  the  Alps  is  that  of  the  Cervin,  11,100  feet.  The 
passes  of  the  Himalaya,  a  series  of  deep  and  awful  crevices, 
ascend  from  15,000  to  20,000  feet.  In  open  regions,  the 
character  of  the  valleys  is  entirely  different.  They  assume 
softer  features,  are  broad,  with  gently  swelling  embank- 
ments, and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  plains.  ]\Iany 
minor  valleys  may  be  included  in  one  upon  a  large  scale, 
which  sometimes  comprehends  an  entire  country,  as  the 
great  valley  of  Cashmere,  lying  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  lower  range  of  the  Pic  Panjahl,  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  and  lovely  district  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  globe  contribute  to 
the  useful  distribution  of  its  waters,  for  had  the  surface 
been  uniformly  level,  the  falling  rain  would  have  soaked  and 
saturated  the  upper  strata,  so  as  to  produce  a  universal 
uninhabitable  swamp. 

101.  Plains. — In  its  widest  acceptation,  the  term  plain  is 
applied  to  a  tract  of  land  characterized  by  a  trifling  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  its  surface  may  be  marked 
with  undulations  instead  of  being  a  complete  flat.  Hence 
the  whole  country  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the 
foot  of  the.  Ural  movmtains,  is  styled  the  great  plain  of 
Europe.  The  traveller  may  pass  from  Paris,  through 
northern  France,  Belgium,  the  north  of  Germany,  Poland, 
and  southern  Russia,  to  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  to 
the  slopes  of  the  Ural,  without  varying  his  level  except  to 
a  very  inconsiderable  extent ;  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  even 
ground  would  be  traversed  in  the  journey.  "While  Holland 
has  to  be  artificially  guarded  from  the  incursions  of  the 
ocean  by  dykes,  the  country  is  in  many  parts  so  flat  on  the 
south  of  the  Baltic,  that  a  prevailing  north  wind  will  give 
the  streams  that  enter  it  a  backward  flow  for  some  miles ; 
and  at  ^Moscow,  the  highest  point  of  the  plain,  the  eleva- 
tion is  very  little  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's.  South  of  the  Ural,  the  great  lowland  region  of 
Europe  connects  itself  with  the  vast  level  of  northern  Asia, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  shore  of  Behring's  Strait. 
But  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  plain  is  applied  to 
F  3 
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separate  portions  of  such  extensive  districts,  ivhich  are 
locally  known  under  a  variety  of  appellations,  in  the  old 
■world  as  heaths,  steppes,  and  deserts. 

102. — 1.  Heaths.  The  sandy  tracts  which  extend  from 
Jutland  into  various  parts  of  north  Germany,  interspersed 
^vith  bog  and  marsh  land,  generally  very  flat  and  treeless, 
are  known  as  heaths,  from  the  erica  vulgaris,  which  forms 
almost  the  only  vegetation.  Similar  infertile  plains  occur 
extensively  in  the  south  of  France,  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  there  called  landes,  and  also  in 
the  heart  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
2.  Steppes. — In  southern  Russia,  the  lowland  level  of 
Europe  exhibits  those  peculiar  features  which  there  and  in 
Asia,  are  discriminated  by  the  word  steppe,  a  term  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Tahtar  origin,  and  to  signify  a  level  waste, 
destitute  of  trees.  The  steppes  extend  from  the  Dnieper, 
north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  into  Asia,  and  embrace 
the  whole  of  its  north-western  regions.  They  vary  in  minor 
features,  but  correspond  in  monotonous  aspect  and  general 
dreariness.  Some  produce  an  abundance  of  rank  grass, 
and  are  capable  of  becommg  excessively  fertile  by  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  others  are  barren  sands  largely  impregnated  with 
salt,  yielding  only  a  few  saline  plants.  Some  suffer  from 
drought,  and  others  from  too  much  moisture  ;  the  steppe  of 
Barbiuska,  stretching  200  miles  between  the  Irtish  and  the 
Obi,  being  chiefly  covered  with  pools  and  marshes.  "  Sun- 
set in  the  steppes  is  like  sunset  nowhere  else.  In  a  comitry 
of  varied  surface,  the  gradually  lengthening  shadows  give 
warning  long  beforehand  that  the  sun  is  approaching  the 
horizon.  But  here  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  its  ravs 
until  the  moment  it  sinks  below  the  line  of  the  steppe ; 
then  the  night  falls  with  unequalled  rapidity;  in  a  few 
moments  all  trace  is  gone  of  tliat  brilhant  luminary  that 
just  before  was  making  the  whole  west  a  blaze.  Tt  is  a 
magnificent  transformation,  a  sudden  transition  to  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  adds  almost  supernatural  majesty 
and  strangeness."  The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  are  in  violent  contrast;  and  the  winter  metels,  or 
hurricanes,  are  so  tremendous,  that  herds  of  horses, 
prompted  by  natural  instinct  to  gather  together  in  a  cir- 
cular compact  mass,  in  order  to  present  a  less  surface 
to  the  tempest,  have  been  driven  into  the  sea  and  drowned. 
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3.  Deserts. — Immense  plains  of  bare  rock,  gravel,  loose 
sand,  and  siliceous  stones,  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  except 
in  small  insulated  spots,  formerly  called  oases,  extend  almost 
continuously  through  the  central  region  of  the  Old  World, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupying  northern 
Africa,  parts  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  ]\Iekram, 
Afghanistan,  north-western  India,  Tartary,  and  iNIongoha. 
In  crossing  this  region  at  various  points,  nothing  appears  in 
■view  but  a  level  expanse  of  sand  bounded  by  the  horizon. 
There  are  no  permanent  hills  to  serve  as  landmarks  to  the 
traveller,  who  has  to  be  guided  by  the  compass  or  the  stars. 
The  loose  sand  is  perpetually  moving  with  the  wind,  rolling 
in  waves  hke  the  ocean,  and  temporary  hUls  of  some  height 
are  frequently  formed  by  its  drifting.  Tliere  are  spots 
where  the  sands  are  so  loose  and  fine  as  to  be  altogether 
impassable ;  nor  are  the  traditions  improbable  of  entire 
expeditions  having  been  engulfed  in  attempting  to  cross 
them,  for  Baron  Wrede  sunk  a  plummet  to  the  depth  of 
360  feet  in  one  of  these  tracts.  The  most  extensive  desert 
occupies  the  central  part  of  northern  Africa,  the  "  Sahara- 
bela-ma,"  desert  without  water,  2,650  miles  from  east  to 
west,  by  from  700  to  1,200  miles  from  north  to  south,  in- 
cluding an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles,  about  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Europe.  America  has  several 
examples  of  true  desert,  and  a  vast  portion  of  Australia  has 
this  character.  The  experience  of  moderns  in  such  districts 
has  often  answered  to  the  description  of  the  psalmist,  in 
allusion  to  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert :  "  They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary 
way  ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in  ;  hungry  and  thirsty, 
their  soul  fainted  in  them." 

103.  The  plains  of  the  New  World  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  llanos,  pampas,  selvas,  and  savannahs,  or 
prairies.  1.  Llanos. — This  term,  signifying  "level  fields," 
denotes  a  district  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
of  singular  flatness,  which  embraces  an  area  of  350,000 
square  mUes,  not  very  far  short  of  twice  that  of  France. 
Its  aspect  varies  vastly,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  months,  the  vegetation  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  the  scorching  heat,  and  scattered  in 
every  direction  by  the  wind  ;  giving  to  the  whole  surface 
the  aspect  of  eternal  sterility.     2.  Pampas. — These  "flats" 
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comprise  the  country  between  Buenos  Ajres  and  the  Andes, 
stretching  northwards  into  Brazil  and  southwards  into  Pata- 
gonia, and  are  equal  to  an  area  of  not  less  than  750,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France. 
They  consist,  in  some  instances,  of  shingle  or  sand,  hut  are 
generally  enormous  plains  of  red  calcareous  soil,  almost  as 
level  as  the  sea,  without  bush  or  stone,  covered  with  various 
grasses  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  with  a  solitary 
umbu  rising  at  vast  distances,  the  only  tree  of  the  district. 
3.  Sehas. — The  great  "forest"  level  of  South  America, 
lies  between  the  pampas  and  the  llanos,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  comprising  an  area  of 
1,200,000  square  miles,  about  six  times  the  extent  of 
France,  and  contains  the  most  magnificent  woodland  scenery 
of  the  globe.  4.  Savannahs,  or  jjrairies. — Grassy  plains, 
with  an  immense  variety  of  liliaceous  and  other  flowers, 
perfectly  level  or  gently  undulating,  characterize  the  region 
from  the  Ohio  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  include  an  area  of  not  less  than 
1,000,000  square  miles.  Cases  have  occurred,  of  solitary 
adventurers  into  the  prairies  perishing  there,  because  unable 
to  trace  their  course  back,  for  want  of  landmarks ;  but  it 
is  now  known,  that  Providence  has  provided  a  natural  com- 
pass in  the  apparently  interminable  prairie  grounds, — a  little 
plant,  which  under  all  circumstances  of  climate,  rain,  frost, 
and  sunshine,  invariably  turns  its  leaves  and  flowers  to  the 
north.  The  plains  in  general  constitute  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  globe.  They  are  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  because  of 
the  success  with  which  industry  is  crowned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ;  and  hence  the  level  countries  contain  the 
most  extensive  groups  of  population,  as  the  great  plain  of 
Europe,  of  northern  China,  Bengal,  and  Lombardy. 

104.  Clefts  and  caverns. — Precipitous  coasts  and  moun- 
tainous districts  exhibit  various  perforations  of  the  surface, 
which  strikingly  arrest  the  attention  of  natural  observers 
by  their  novel  features.  They  may  be  arranged  in  four 
classes :  1 .  Simple  cavities,  vertical  and  lateral  in  their 
direction,  but  usually  the  latter,  are  common  in  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  volcanic  rocks.  Fingal's  Cave  in  the  basalt 
of  Staff'a,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  grand 
instance  of  this  class.     Some  are  remarkable  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  irrespirable  gases,  as  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  in 
Italy,  and  the  celebrated  cave  of  Secundereah,  not  far  from 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Colonel  Menteith  found  strewed 
with  the  bones  of  animals,  dogs,  deer,  foxes,  and  wolves, 
which  had  perished  in  it.  2.  Chambered  caverns,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  spacious  hollows,  united  by  narrow  wind- 
ing passages,  are  likewise  frequent  in  limestone  regions. 
They  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  upon  a  vast  scale  in  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia.  The 
cave  of  Adelsberg,  with  its  subterranean  river,  accessible 
for  several  miles,  is  in  this  district,  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful stalactital  formations.  3.  Natural  shafts  through 
mountain  masses,  opening  to  the  daylight  at  both  ends,  are 
more  rare.  At  the  village  of  Martinslock,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Glarus,  a  large  round  perforation  occurs  in  one 
of  the  mountains,  behind  which  tlae  sun  passes  on  the  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  March,  and  the  14th,  loth,  and  16th  of 
September,  each  year,  giving  to  the  valley  beneath  a  singular 
and  pleasing  light.  There  are  other  examples.  In  the 
same  class  may  be  placed  the  subterranean  channels  which 
some  rivers  pursue  during  a  part  of  their  course,  as  the 
Rhone,  soon  after  coming  within  the  French  frontier,  the 
Tigris  at  Diglou,  and  the  Melte  in  Glamorganshire.  4.  Fis- 
sures extending  to  an  immense  depth,  generally  the  beds  of 
torrents,  and  sometimes  passable  by  an  arch  of  rock,  belong 
to  the  great  mountain  systems  of  the  globe.  Sublime  speci- 
mens of  these  natural  bridges  are  found  at  Iconozo,  in  the 
Andes  ;  Rockbridge  in  Virginia  ;  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Nahr-el-kelb,  in  the  range  of  Lebanon.  At  the  latter 
site,  the  span  of  the  arch  is  180  feet ;  its  height  above  the 
water  160  feet ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  roadway  140  feet. 
105.  Snow  mountains  and  glaciers. — Fields  of  perpetual 
ice  and  snow  occupy  the  entire  surface  in  immediately  polar 
districts.  They  are  also  found  on  all  the  high  lands  of  the 
globe  which  attain  a  certain  elevation  varying  with  the  lati- 
tude. This  elevation  occurs  at  about  16,000  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  equator ;  9,000  feet  near  latitude 
45°  ;  5,000  feet  at  latitude  60° ;  1,000  feet  at  latitude  70°  ; 
and  about  latitude  80°  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  comes 
down  to  the  sea-level.  Great  Britain  has  no  eminences 
which  reach  the  zone  of  constant  congelation,  though  occa- 
sionally, when  snow  has  fallen  in  an  unusual  abundance. 
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patches  remain  unmelted  througli  the  summer  in  sheltered 
spots  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis.  Apart  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poles,  the  principal  localities  of  perma- 
nent snow  are  Iceland,  Norway,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in 
Europe ;  the  Caucasus,  Himalaya,  Kuenlun,  and  Altai 
mountains,  in  Asia ;  the  range  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  in 
Africa  ;  and  the  Andes  in  America.  The  Alps  of  South 
Australia,  and  Mount  Egmont  in  New  Zealand,  are  snow 
mountains.  The  entire  area  thus  surrendered  to  the  reign 
of  winter,  however  comparatively  insignificant,  is  in  several 
instances  locally  important ;  it  is  estimated  at  3,000  square 
miles  in  Iceland,  and  nearly  4,000  in  Norway.  The  Hima- 
laya derives  its  name,  "  the  dwelling  of  snow,"  from  the 
vast  surface  occupied  by  it.  Valleys,  in  mountain  districts 
of  this  description,  are  exposed  to  terrible  disasters  from 
the  accumulation  of  snow  in  the  superior  regions,  which  fre- 
quently becomes  so  great  that  the  inclined  plane  on  which 
the  mass  reposes  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  it.  It  conse- 
quently descends  by  its  own  gra\'ity,  increases  in  volume 
by  the  dislodgment  of  other  masses,  and  falls  with  tremend- 
ous velocitj'  and  violence  into  the  lower  regions,  detaching 
fragments  of  rock  in  its  course,  uprooting  trees,  overwhelm- 
ing houses  and  villages,  and  stopping  the  flow  of  streams 
and  rivers.  These  falls,  in  Switzerland,  where  they  are 
very  common,  are  called  avalanches,  or  lavanges,  from  the 
French,  and  in  Norway,  snee-fond.  Four  kinds  are  noticed, 
drift,  sliding,  creeping,  and  ice  avalanches.  1.  Drift  ava- 
Imiches  are  composed  of  loose  snow,  and  originate  at  the 
highest  points,  upon  a  wind  arising  after  very  heavy 
showers  have  fallen  in  calm  weather.  Enormous'volumes 
remain  nicely  poised  on  the  declivities  while  the  atmosphere 
continues  at  rest,  but  a  shght  agitation  of  the  air  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  extensive  displacement.  An  upper  por- 
tion of  very  trifling  extent  becoming  detached,  forces  off 
a  larger  subjacent  mass  by  its  impetus,  the  same  process 
being  repeated  with  constantly  accelerated  energy  till  the 
lower  regions  are  gained.  Descending  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  with  a  corresponding  momentum,  as  much 
damage  is  occasioned  by  the  whirlwind  rush  of  the  com- 
pressed air,  as  by  the  direct  attack  of  the  snow.  2.  Slid- 
ing avalaiiches,  consisting  of  snow  which  has  lain  for 
some  time,  and  become  compact,  originate  in  the  middle 
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region  of  mountains,  and  occur  in  spring.  The  natural 
heat  of  the  earth  dissolving  the  bond  which  unites  a  per- 
sistent mass  of  snow  to  it,  the  whole  glides  off  from  the 
inclined  base,  and  precipitates  other  masses  h"ing  in  its 
path.  3.  Creeping  avalanches  are  originated  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  on  less  steep  declivities.  4.  Ice  avalanches 
are  constituent  parts  of  a  glacier,  detached  by  the  summer 
heat,  or  broken  off  by  their  own  weight,  on  the  extremity 
projecting  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

lOG.  On  descending  the  Scheideck  into  the  valley  of 
Grindelwald,  canton  of  Berne,  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
an  ice  avalanche  that  fell  some  years  ago  are  observable. 
The  ground  is  entirely  cleared  ;  the  trees  have  been  swept 
away  like  reeds  ;  an  area  of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  square 
is  strewn  with  stones  and  stumps ;  a  fine  forest  growing  on 
each  side  of  the  area,  which  was  untouched  by  the  falling 
mass.  A  similar  avalanche  descended  near  the  village  of 
Randa,  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Valais  canton,  in  1819. 
It  covered  with  ice,  rubbish,  and  fragments  of  rock,  an  area 
of  2,400  feet  in  length,  by  1,000  feet  wide,  to  the  depth  oi 
150  feet.  It  fell  on  an  uninhabited  spot,  but  the  adjoining 
village  was  destroyed  by  the  tremendous  rush  of  the  com- 
pressed air  consequent  upon  the  descent  of  such  an 
enormous  mass,  about  9,000  feet.  Beams  of  houses  were 
carried  nearly  a  mile  into  the  forest,  and  the  massive  stone 
steeple  of  the  church  was  snapped  asunder.  In  the  year 
1749,  a  creeping  avalanche  of  snow  descended  in  the  valley 
of  Tawich,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  buried  the 
whole  village  of  Bueras,  pushing  it  at  the  same  time  from 
its  site.  The  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  night,  and  so 
stealthily,  that  it  was  unperceived  by  the  inhabitants,  who, 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  were  surprised  at  the  pro- 
longed darkness.  Sixty  out  of  a  hundred  persons  were 
dug  out  alive,  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  through 
the  interstices  of  the  snow  to  sustain  life.  In  1838  the 
secluded  hospice  of  the  Grimsel  was  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
able preservation.  The  hospice,  remote  from  any  human 
habitation,  well  known  to  pilgrims  in  the  Oberland,  is  only 
tenanted  by  a  single  servant  with  provisions  and  dogs, 
from  November  to  March.  In  the  latter  month,  a  great 
storm  occurred,  and  the  snow  fell  incessantly  for  four 
days.      "VMiile  occupied  with  his  art  of  wood-carving,  the 
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solitary  was  alarmed  by  a  mysterious  sound  in  the  even- 
ing like  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in  distress  ;  but  no 
benighted  wayfarer  appeared,  on  sallying  forth  with  his 
dog.  The  sound  recurred  again.  It  was  one  of  those  sig- 
nals which  frequently  precede  a  grand  catastrophe  in  the 
Alps — the  noise  of  a  mass  disturbed  and  quivering.  Sud- 
denly, the  impression  seized  him,  to  retreat  into  the 
hospice.  He  went  accordingly  into  an  inner  room,  and 
began  to  pray,  when  the  avalanche  came  thundering  down, 
crushing  every  apartment  but  the  one  which  was  then  sanc- 
tified by  prayer.  Its  inmate  with  his  dog  succeeded  in 
working  his  way  through  the  snow,  and  reached  Meyringen 
in  safety,  firmly  regarding  his  preservation  as  an  answer  to 
his  prayer  ;  and  to  every  pious  mind  it  will  verify  the  sacred 
declaration,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
ISIost  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 
107.  Glaciers,  fonuations  of  ice,  more  or  less  extensive, 
are  the  offspring  of  the  snow-mountains.  The  relation 
between  them  may  not  inaptly  be  illustrated  by  that  between 
icicles  pendent  from  a  roof  and  snow  covering  it,  from  the 
thawing  of  which,  such  congelations  are  formed,  under  a 
depression  of  temperature.  But  while  every  glacier  has 
necessarily  a  snow-mountain  connected  with  it,  there  are 
many  snow-mountains  which  are  without  those  appendages, 
for  other  conditions  are  requisite  to  their  production. 
Thus,  the  Andes  within  the  tropics,  though  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow,  have  no  true  glaciers.  Three  causes  are 
assigned  for  this  peculiarity, — the  extreme  steepness  of  most 
of  the  peaks,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  air  in  these 
elevated  regions,  which  prevents  any  accumulation  of 
infiltrated  water,  and  the  very  trifling  annual  changes  of 
temperature,  which  only  penetrate  a  small  way  into  the 
snowy  masses.  Glacial  formations  occur  abundantly  along 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Spitzbergen,  the  Alps,  Caucasus,  and  Himalaya  with  its 
connected  ranges.  In  the  latter  region,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  tlie  Indus  takes  its  rise  from  a  magnificent  example, 
thus  described  by  M.  Vigne  : — "  The  glory  of  the  valley  is 
the  glacier  at  the  end  of  it.  Its  lower  extremity  is  a  short 
distance  from  the  vilhige  of  Arindo,  and  the  natives  say 
that  it  is  slowly  but  perceptibly  advancing.  It  occupies 
the  entire  valley,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  a  place 
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thai  looks  more  like  the  extremity  of  the  world  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  Vast  mountains,  aUke  bare,  precipitous,  and 
rugged,  appear  to  form  a  channel  for  it,  and  in  the  extreme 
distance,  tlieir  sides  are  coloured  with  the  red  and  white 
tints  of  iron  and  gypsum.  The  width  of  the  lofty  wall  of 
ice,  in  which  it  terminates  towards  Arindo,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ;  its  height  is  nearly  100  feet.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  quantity  of  soil  and 
rock  upon  its  upper  surface  (on  which  1  gathered  several 
plants)  is,  that  it  must  have  been  collected  partly  by  the 
efiFect  of  winds,  and  partly  by  the  avalanches  of  ages  past, 
which  fell  upon  it,  and  deposited  a  deti-itus,  when,  as  yet, 
from  the  narrowness  of  its  bed,  it  was  more  within  range  of 
their  descending  forces.  I  have  never  seen  any  spectacle 
of  the  same  nature  so  truly  grand  as  the  debouchure  of  the 
waters  from  beneath  this  glacier.  The  ice  is  clear  and  green 
as  an  emerald ;  the  archway  lofty,  gloomy,  and  Avernus- 
like.  The  stream  that  emerges  from  beneath  it  is  no  inci- 
pient brook,  but  a  large  and  ready-formed  river,  whose 
colour  is  that  of  the  soil  which  it  has  collected  in  its  course, 
whose  violence  and  velocity  betoken  a  very  long  descent, 
and  whose  force  is  best  explained  by  saying  that  it  rolls 
along  with  it  enormous  masses  of  ice,  that  are  whirled 
against  the  rocks  in  its  bed  with  a  concussion  producing  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  distant  cannon."  AVe  are  most 
familiar  with  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  which,  independent 
of  those  of  the  Grisons,  are  estimated  to  contain  1,500 
square  miles  of  ice,  from  80  to  600  feet  thick.  Some  of  the 
most  extensive  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  by 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  Their  external 
aspect  is  that  of  enormous  streams  suddenly  arrested  in 
their  headlong  course  down  the  declivities,  and  fastened  by 
some  mysterious  influence  to  their  sides — 

"  Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! ' 

108.  Glaciers  are  referable  to  the  partial  thawing  and 
subsequent  congelation  of  the  snowy  masses  about  the  line, 
where,  in  descending  from  the  higher  regions,  the  temperature 
begins  its  annual  oscillations  above  and  below  the  freezing 
point,  A  kind  of  imperfect  ice  is  produced,  which,  though 
apparently  rigid,   is    really  a  viscous   body,  urged   down 
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slopes  of  a  certain  inclinatioa  by  the  mutual  pressure  of 
its  parts.  While  wasted  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
lower  valleys,  it  is  renewed  from  the  valleys  and  gorges 
of  the  winter  world  above.  In  some  instances,  the  waste 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  glacier  contracts  :  in  other 
cases,  the  supply  exceeds  the  waste,  and  it  advances. 
The  huts  of  the  peasantry  have  been  invaded  by  the 
moving  mass ;  foot-paths  cut  off ;  cultivated  fields  oblite- 
rated ;  and  persons  now  living  have  seen  ears  of  corn  wave, 
and  have  plucked  ripe  cherries  from  the  trees,  by  the  very 
edge  of  the  protruding  ice.  While  devoid  of  vegetation 
in  the  higher  re^ons,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  desola- 
tion on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  makes  it  awful,  the 
snow-mountains  and  glaciers  are  yet  a  striking  instance  of 
the  truth,  that  nothing  has  been  made  in  vain.  Herds  of 
chamois  are  at  home  amid  the  frozen  heights  of  the  Alps ; 
the  Thibetian  cow  can  only  bear  the  cUmate  of  the  valleys 
in  winter,  ascending  above  the  snow-line  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer ;  nor  can  man  pronounce  such  districts  barren,  though 
cheerless  in  appearance,  and  never  intended  for  his  resi- 
dence. They  mmister  to  his  comfort,  happiness,  and  even 
luxury,  as  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  those  streams,  which 
in  summer,  when  other  waters  are  evaporated  and  dried 
up,  roll  on  through  the  plains,  fountains  of  fertility  and 
plenty.  The  Rhone,  Rhine,  Po,  Reuss,  Ticino,  Aar,  Adige, 
Inn,  and  Drave,  respectively  flowing  to  the  German  Ocean, 
jNIediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Black  seas,  are  fed  from  the 
snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

109.  Volcanoes. — Mountains  of  this  class  require  specific 
notice,  on  account  of  their  pecuHar  features,  and  powerful 
influence  in  modifpng  the  })hysiognomy  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated.  The  Romans  applied  the  term 
Yulcania,  derived  from  Vulcanus,  the  name  of  their  ima- 
ginary god  of  fire,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Lipari  group,  on 
the  north  of  Sicily,  which  exhibited  signs  of  fiery  activity 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations. 
Our  word  "volcano"  is  from  the  same  source,  and  has  become 
the  common  denomination  of  all  sites  remarkable  in  the 
economy  of  the  globe  for  discharges  of  smoke,  flame,  steam, 
ashes,  and  molten  products,  which,  being  generally  elevated, 
arc  hence  styled  burning  mountains.  They  comrnonly  form 
very  regular  cones,  with  a  hollow  at  the  summit,  called  the 
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crater,  or  cup,  the  sides  of  whicli  are  sometimes  entire,  like 
the  walls  of  a  circus,  but  often  rent.  The  inclosed  space, 
more  immediately  the  scene  of  luminous  phenomena  during 
eruptions,  is  of  very  various  extent,  and  undergoes  great 
changes  from  the  tremendous  action  of  the  eruptive  forces. 
"While  the  interior  of  some  craters  is  perfectly  inaccessible, 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  sides,  others  may  be  descended 
in  seasons  of  repose  to  the  floor,  which  usually  presents  a 
series  of  ashy  cones,  with  cracks  and  fissures,  through  which 
jets  of  smoke,  steam,  and  flame,  issue  at  the  most  tranquil 
intervals.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  and  a  party  of  oflScers 
from  the  Blonde  frigate,  visited  the  crater  of  Kirauea,  in 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  witnessed  a  scene,  says 
the  describer,  more  horribly  sublime  than  anything  he  had 
ever  imagined  to  exist  even  in  the  idler  visions  of  unearthly 
things.  Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  crater,  they  stood 
looking  down  into  a  fearful  gulf,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  was  so  steep  that  it  seemed  as  if  bv  a 
single  leap  they  could  plunge  into  the  lowest  abyss.  Its 
surface  had  all  the  agitation  of  an  ocean.  Billow  after 
billow  tossed  its  monstrous  bosom  into  the  air,  and  occa- 
sionally the  waves  from  opposite  directions  met  with  such 
violence  as  to  dash  the  fiery  spray  in  the  concussion  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  Such  was  the  agonizing  struggle  of  the 
action  within — the  appalling  sounds  of  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments, muttering  and  sighing,  groaning  and  blowing,  that 
one  of  the  party  shrank  back,  exclaiming,  "  Call  it  weak- 
ness, or  whatever  you  please,  but  I  cannot  look  again!" 
To  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  it  is  well  known  that  a  Chris- 
tian convert  descended,  and  plunged  a  stick  into  the  fiery 
deluge  ! — an  act  of  female  heroism,  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
her  countrymen,  who  were  spectators  at  a  distance,  and 
who  fancied  that  Peli,  the  god  of  the  Kirauea  fires,  would 
punish  with  instant  destruction  any  violation  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. 

110.  Volcanoes  are  either  active  or  extinct.  Those  of 
the  first  class  are  either  incessantly  active,  like  Stromboli, 
which  has  never  been  known  to  extinguish  its  torch,  or 
intermittent,  intervals  of  quiet,  more  or  less  extended,  occur- 
ring between  successive  outbursts.  The  oldest  volcano,  or 
the  one  whose  activity  has  been  known  to  the  civilized 
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world  for  the  longest  period  is  Etna.      Its  most  ancient 
recorded  eruption  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Prometheus  of 
iEschylus,  and  the  first  Pythian  ode  of  Pindar.    It  occurred 
under  Hiero,  in  the  second  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad, 
or  B.C.  475.     Vesuvius  was  not  known  to  be  in  action 
before  the  year  a.d.  79,  when  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  its  products.      Both 
mountains  have  since  liad  long  periods  of  inactivity,  Etna 
having  reposed  for  several  centuries  in  the  middle  ages ; 
but  the  eruptions  of  both  have  increased  in  frequency  and 
violence  in  more  modern  times.      Extinct  volcanoes  are 
those  whose  form  and  materials  plainly  denote  them  to 
have  once  been  scenes  of  fiery  explosions,  but  have  not 
been  known  to  exhibit  any  signal  of  energy.     Yet,  as  Euro- 
peans have  only  been  acquainted  with  the  great  majority  of 
volcanoes  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  be  classed  as  extinct  which  are  merely  inter- 
mittent.  An  explosion,  after  a  long  interval  of  intermission, 
is  usually  most  tremendous.     On  the  night  between  Jan- 
uary 16th  and  17th,  1835,  the  previously  dormant  volcano 
of  Cosigiiina,  situated  in  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  states  of 
Central  America,  suddenly  renewed  its  activity,  occasioning 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  convulsions  ever  experienced  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.     At  the  port  of  Belize,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  350  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  British    authorities  were  doubtful  whether  the 
sounds  of  explosion  proceeded  from  the  firing  of  a  man  of 
war  in  distress,  or  a  naval  action ;  and  in  case  of  the  first, 
the  governor  ordered  the  guns  of  the  fort  to  answer,  to 
show  that  he  was  sending  assistance.     In  the  interior  of 
the  settlement  of  Belize,  the  inhabitants  universally  believed 
that  an  enemy's  force  was  attacking  the  town.     At  Peten, 
to  the  westward,  it  was  currently  supposed  that  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  of  the  slaves  in  the  settlement.     At 
Kingston,  and  the  other  southern  ports  of  Jamaica,  more 
than  800  miles  from  the  volcano,  it  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  man  of  war  "  Fly"  was  firing,  having  been  cast  on 
the  Pedro  bank,  a  notion  which  the  appearance  of  ashes 
speedily    dissipated,   while  Captain  INI'Quhae,  who    com- 
manded the  Fly,  then  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena, 
accompanied  the  governor  of  that  port  in  a  reconnaissance, 
both  fearing  that  the  noises  proceeded  from  some  vessel  in 
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want  of  succour.  Nearer  to  the  site  of  convulsion,  the 
whole  firmament  was  darkened  for  two  days,  so  that  the 
most  contiguous  objects  were  in^•isible ;  and  the  dust  and 
ashes  fell  in  such  quantities  upon  a  Columbian  ship,  sixty 
miles  from  shore,  that  the  crew  were  occupied  forty-eight 
hours  in  clearing  them  away  with  spades.  The  volcano 
continued  its  explosions  upwards  of  a  month ;  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry  was  covered  with  the  remains  of  all  kinds 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  but  the  towns,  with  their  inha- 
bitants, being  at  a  considerable  distance,  escaped  de- 
struction. 

111.  The  number  of  volcanoes,  with  their  distribution, 
is  stated  in  the  following  table,  from  Girardiu,  but  the 
estimate  is  certainly  considerably  too  low : 


Europe 

On 

Continents. 

..     4  

In  Islands. 
20  

Total 
24 

..  17  

29  
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9  
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The  vast  majority  occupy  the  basin  and  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  extending  from  the  South  Shetlauds,  along 
the  west  coast  of  America,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Land  of 
Fire)  to  the  Aleutian  Isles,  stretching  through  that  chain 
to  Kamschatka,  and  thence  proceeding  by  the  Kurile, 
Japanese,  and  Philippine  Islands,  into  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  Australian  isles, 
to  New  Zealand,  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  principal 
volcanoes,  with  their  heights,  are  given  in  the  annexed  list : 

Feet. 

Etna,  Sicily,  highest  in  Europe „ 10,882 

Vesuvius,  Italy 3,879 

Hecla,  Iceland   5,100 

Beerenberg,  or  Mount  Beeren,  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  off  the  east 

coast  of  Greenland 6,874 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands  12,172 

Mowna  Kea,  Sandwich  Islands 13,953 

Kliutchewskaja,  Kamschatka,  highest  in  the  Old  World 15,763 

Popocatepetl,    Smoking    Mountain,   Mexico,   highest    in  North 

America  17,717 

Orizaba,  Mexico 17,374 

Volcano  d'  Agua,  Guatemala,  highest  in  Central  America,  never 

emitting  fire,  but  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  hence  called 

the  Water-Volcano 12,620 

Cotopaxi,  Equador   18,875 

Antisana,  ditto  19,127 

Arequipa,  Peru 20,320 

Aconcagua,  Chili,  highest  known  volcano 23,910 
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112.  Eruptions  are  in  general  more  frequent  from  low  than 
elevated  volcanoes.  Small  mounds  called  salses,  emitting 
bitumen,  mud,  argillaceous  materials,  water,  and  various 
gases,  occur  in  the  district  of  the  Caspian,  Java,  Sicily,  the 
West  Indies,  and  various  parts  of  America,  and  are  in 
almost  constant  action. 

113.  Volcanic  eruptions  upon  a  great  scale  differ  in 
detail,  but  correspond  in  their  general  features.  "  Violent 
movements,  which  often  shake  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
distance,  prolonged  moanings,  or  subterranean  thunder,  and 
the  manifest  agitation  of  the  mountain,  first  announce  the 
invisible  war  of  the  elements.  The  smoke  issuing  from  the 
crater  increases,  thickens,  and  ascends  as  a  black  column. 
The  summit  of  this  column,  yielding  to  its  own  weight, 
sinks  down,  becomes  rounded,  and  appears,  in  awful  pictu- 
resqueness,  like  the  head  of  a  pine-tree,  having  the  lower 
part  for  its  trunk.  At  other  times,  the  scene  opens  with 
more  brilliancy.  A  stream  of  fire,  piercing  through  a  mass 
of  clouds,  is  seen  like  a  pillar  of  flame,  resting  upon  the 
ground,  and  threatening  to  set  the  sky  in  a  blaze.  The  en- 
vironing smoke  sometimes  conceals  it  for  a  moment,  and 
lightnings  appear  to  flash  from  the  midst  of  it.  On  a  sud- 
den, the  brilliant  cascade  seems  to  fall  back  into  the  crater, 
and  its  fearful  splendour  is  succeeded  by  darkness.  Still 
the  action  continues  within  the  abyss  of  the  mountain  ; 
ashes,  dross,  and  burning  stones,  are  thrown  out  in  diverg- 
ing lines,  like  the  sparks  of  fireworks  ;  enormous  fragments 
of  rock  are  heaved  against  the  skies,  and  torrents  of  water 
are  often  thrown  out  with  impetuosity,  and  roll  hissing  over 
the  heated  rocks.  This,  however,  is  still  only  preliminary. 
A  fluid  burning  mass  now  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  similar  to  metal  when  in  fusion.  This  overflows, 
runs  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  its 
base  ;  there  it  sometimes  stops,  but  generally  it  widens,  and 
advances  Uke  an  impetuous  river,  devastating  whatever  it 
meets  with,  and  transforming  in  a  moment  miles  of  flourish- 
ing fields  into  a  burning  flame.  Equal  ravages  may  ensue, 
although  the  liquid  matter  called  lava  does  not  issue  exactly 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  is  sometimes  too  weighty 
and  compact  to  be  elevated  to  the  summit,  in  which  case  it 
occasions  rujttnres  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through 
wliich  the  fiery  torrent  gushes  forth."     Appalling  as  these 
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displays  of  powerful  and  apparently  unruly  elements  are,  it 
is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  they  are  neither  omnipotent  nor 
insubordinate,  but  loosed,  controlled,  and  fettered  again  by 
a  Divine  Superior.  "  He  toucheth  the  mountains  and  they 
smoke,"  is  the  decisive  verdict  of  inspiration  respecting  such 
tremendous  energies  ;  and  it  proposes  a  truth  to  man,  not 
more  calculated  to  inspire  the  fear  of  God,  than  to  arm  the 
religious  mind  with  strong  consolation,  in  the  presence  of 
nature's  most  endangering  phenomena. 

114.  Earthquakes. — That  agitation  of  the  surface  to 
which  the  term  earthquake  is  applied,  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  same  cause  which  produces  a  volcanic  eruption,  namely, 
the  energy  of  subterranean  elastic  vapours  struggling  to 
find  a  vent.  Hence  while  most  common  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, the  shocks  are  most  severe  at  a  distance  from  volca- 
noes, as  if  the  latter  afforded  passage  for  the  eruptive  energy, 
which,  at  other  points,  fissured  and  upheaved  the  surface, 
in  order  to  effect  its  disengagement.  In  some  countries, 
shght  tremors  of  the  ground  are  experienced  daily,  or  after 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  but  though  often  sufficiently  strong 
to  displace  various  objects,  they  excite  no  alarm  from  in- 
flicting no  damage.  Thus,  at  Lima,  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
an  average  of  forty-five  shocks  may  be  expected  in  the  year. 
They  occur  mostly  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  November, 
December,  January,  May  and  June.  Experience  also  there 
gives  reason  to  conclude  that  not  more  than  two  desolating 
visitations  have  marked  the  course  of  a  century,  occurring 
after  intervals  of  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  as  since  Europeans 
have  known  that  region,  the  eras  of  considerable  catas- 
trophes have  been  the  years  1586,  1630,  1687,  1713,  1746, 
and  1806.  The  movements  of  the  surface  during  an  earth- 
quake are  variously  vertical,  horizontal,  and  undulatory,  or 
whirling.  Low  rumbling  noises,  resembling  distant  thun- 
der, or  sharp  sounds,  like  the  clanking  of  chains  and  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  are  commonly  heard  in  a  great  convul- 
sion. Extensive  fissures  and  chasms  are  frequently  opened 
near  the  centre  of  a  shock  ;  streams  are  diverted  from  their 
course  by  the  uplifting  of  their  beds  ;  large  tracts  are  per- 
manently elevated,  and  the  soil  suffers  in  fertility  ;  luxuriant 
lands  often  becoming  barren  wastes  after  violent  commotions, 
incapable  for  several  years  of  producing  a  thriving  vegeta- 
tion.    These  changes  transpire  almost  instantaneously,  the 
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most  destructive  earthquakes  being  the  shortest  in  duration, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  the  paroxysm  of  a  few 
moments.  The  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  November  1, 
1755,  was  over  in  about  six  minutes;  the  three  shocks 
which  reduced  the  city  of  Caraccas  to  ruins,  March  26, 
1812,  transpired  in  the  space  of  fifty  seconds;  and  the 
principal  convulsion  which  levelled  the  city  of  Conception 
with  the  ground,  February  20,  1835,  lasted  but  six  seconds. 
Peculiar  atmospheric  phenomena  are  frequent,  though  not 
infallible  prognostics  of  a  crisis;  approaching.  Dr.  Von 
Tschudi  remarks,  that  the  native  Peruvians  are  seldom 
wrong  in  predicting  an  earthquake  from  their  observation 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  many  persons  ha^e  an  obscure 
perception  of  the  catastrophe,  experiencing  a  feeling  of  rest- 
lessness, a  pressure  of  the  breast,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  were 
laid  on  it.  It  is  certain  that  some  animals  instinctively  appre- 
hend the  danger.  On  the  morning  so  fatal  to  Conception,  its 
inhabitants  were  surprised  to  observe  the  sea-fowl  simulta- 
neously change  their  habits,  passing  over  the  city  in  immense 
flocks,  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Talcahuano, 
the  dogs  all  left  the  place  before  it  fell. 

115.  The  extent  of  country  through  which  a  shock  is 
felt,  called  the  area  of  concussion,  is  proportioned  to  its 
severity.  This  formed  an  ellipse,  in  the  case  of  the  Lisbon 
earthquake,  the  longer  axis  of  which  extended  2,000  miles, 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Abo  in  Finland ;  the  shorter 
axis  stretching  from  the  north-west  of  Ireland  to  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  shock  is 
propagated,  depends  likewise  upon  its  intensity  ;  the  rate 
diminishing  with  increasing  distance  from  the  point  of 
greatest  intensity.  The  following  tabular  statement  respect- 
ing the  event  just  mentioned,  is  founded  upon  a  similar 
compilation  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  IMilues,  and  inserted  in 
Professor  Jamieson's  Journal. 
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EARTHQUAKE  OF  LISBON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1755. 


Supposed  point  of  greatest  intensitj 

— Atlantic  Ocean,  Lat.  39°  N.,  Long.  11°  w. 

Supposed  time  of  shock  at  the  point 

of  greatest  intensity— 9  hours,  23  min.  a.m  . 

£.= 

■s'l.'i 

Time  of 

j:  = 

III 

PUcei. 

Shock, 

2  - 
=  il 

of 

Phenomena. 

Lat.  38°   N.,  LoBg. 

h.     m. 
9     24 

35 

1 

Violent  shock  felt  in  a  ship— others 

ll°47'w. 

followed  till  llh.  34m. 

Colares,  Portugal- 

9     30 

105 

' 

Four  shocks  felt ;  cliffs  were  split ; 
rents  made  in  the  ground;  smoke 
and  light  flames  observed. 

Lisbon    

9     32 

103 

9 

Three  shocks  in  quick  succession  ; 
three  refluxes  and  fluxes  of  the 

sea ;  palace  and  public  buildings 

fell  with  the  first  shock;  kingand 

royal  family  at  Belem ;  whole  time 

of  the  three  shocks  given  at  from 

five  to  seven  minutes;  estimated 

1 

loss  of  life,  50,000  persons. 

'Oporto    

9     38 

1/5 

15 

Three  shocks ;  earth  heaved  in  the 

streets ;  walls  split ;  no  buildings 

destroyed;  river  rose  and  fell. 

Cadiz  

9    49 

350 

26 

City  violently  shaken;  at  11,  the 
sea  rose  in  six  successive  waves. 

at    intervals    of    from  20  to  40 

minutes ;   destroyed  part  of  the 

ramparts. 

Madrid  

9    43 

420 

20 

Several  shocks  ;buildingsshaken;  no 
damage;  motion  of  the  ground  only 

perceived  by  persons  stationary. 

Gibraltar    

9    56 

420 

32 

Tremulous  aiid  undulating  motion 
of  the  earth  noticed;  lasted  about 

two    minutes ;     sea    rose    every 

quarter  of  an  hour  till  2  p.m. 

Funchal.Madeira... 

10      1 

595 

38 

Shocks  felt  as  if  coming  from  the 
eastward;  sea  retired;  afterwards, 
about  12,  broke  on  the  island; 
rose  highest  on  u.e.  side. 

Portsmouth  

10       3 

875 

40 

Ships  in  dock  pitched  ;  dock-gates 
opened  and  closed;  ships  in  the 

basin  rolled  violently. 

Havre 

10    23 

905 

60 

Sea  oscillated  from  v.  to  s. ;  vessels 

tossed. 

Reading 

10    27 

940 

64 

Earth  trembled  violentlv ;  water  in 

ponds  oscillated  from  side  to  side. 

rose  in  the  middle,  and  appeared 

as    if   in    ebullition;    vine  torn 

from  the  side  of  a  house ;  noise 

about 

heard. 

Yarmouth 

10    43 

1050 

80 

Water  in  the  haven  agitated ;  ships 
rolled. 

about 

Eyam  Edge,  Derby- 

10    30 

1085 

67 

Five  shocks  at  intervals  of  four  or 

shire. 

five  seconds;  felt  most  in  the  lead 
mines;  rocks  ground  one  against 
another;  pieces  fell;  chasm  open- 
ed   150   yards   wide;    plaster    of 

1 

room  cracked  ;   person  raisrd  in 

1 

his  chair. 
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Places. 

Time  of 
Shock, 

a'" 

c  '^  '£ 

PheDumena. 

h.     m. 
about 
9     58 

10    42 

about 

10  6 

about 

11  43 

1190 
12C0 

1190 
1400 

35 
79 

43 

HO 

Water  in  a  pond  observed  to  oscDlate 
several  times. 

At  the  west-end  of  the  lake  a  wave 
ran  up  the  river  Oich ;  overflowed 
the  north  bank  30  feet ;  a  similar 
wave,  but  smaller,  followed.  Loch 
Lomond  rose  in  two  waves,  five 
seconds  apart.  A  stone  lying  in 
shallow  water  was  forced  ashore. 
Loch  Katrine  and  others  were 
agitated. 

Weather  very  calm  ;  sea  violently 
disturbed  in  the  harbours;  ships 
broke  from  their  moorings  j  the 
water  rose  in  the  canals  at  Ley- 
den  ;  liquid  thrown  out  of  vats  in 
the  breweries  at  Haarlem ;  can- 
delabras  swung  to  and  fro  in  the 
churches  at  Rotterdam. 

Water  in  the  canals  agitated  ;  mud 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom ;  can- 
delabras  oscillated. 

TheHag  ue,  Ams  ter- 
dam,Lejden,etc. 

The  waters  in  ponds  were  very  sensibly  disturbed  near  Godalming  in  Surrey, 
at  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  and  the  neighbourhood,  at  Rochford  in  Essex,  and  in 
the  moat  of  Shirburne  Castle  in  Oxfordshire. 

Various  springs  were  remarkably  affected.    The  temperature  of  the  Source 
de  la  Reine,  at  Bagn^res  de  Luchon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  raised  75°.     Warm 
saline  springs  at  Montier  ceased  to  flow  for  48  hours,  but  afterwards  flowed 
more  copiously.     Mountains  of  mica-slate  in  the  Haul  Yalais  were  rent,  and 
threw  out  hot  water.     The  hot  springs  at   Bristol  were   discoloured;  and 
similar  springs  at  Tbeplitz  in  Bohemia,   became  turbid,  then  ceased,  and 
subsequently  discharged  an  increased  volume  of  water. 

The  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Brienz  in  Switzerland  tliree  times  rose  in  waves 
towards  their  shores,  and  receded. 

The  strong  recession  and  sudden  flux  of  the  sea  was  particularly  observed 
at  Creston-Ferry,   Devon;  Mount's   Bay,   Cornwall;    Swansea,  Wales;  Kiu- 
sale,  Ireland;  and  at  Barbadoes  and  Antigua. 

IK).  There  are  no  natural  events  so  formidable  and  fatal 
to  man  as  the  earthquake ;  but  happily,  while  extensive 
areas  of  the  surface  participate  in  the  shock,  its  desolating 
effects  are  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits  ;  and  as 
far  as  experience  at  present  goes,  the  more  dreadful  visita- 
tions are  only  known  after  considerable  intervals  in  par- 
ticular districts.  Southern  Europe,  Iceland,  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  tlie  north  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America,  northern  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  the  countries  around 
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the  Caspian  Sea,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  are  the  principal 
earthquake  regions  of  the  globe.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  great  physical  convulsions  in  the  latter  district,  the 
land  of  the  Bible,  is  indicated  by  the  common  introduction 
of  imagery  derived  from  them  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
mountains  trembling,  and  the  perpetual  hills  bowing  down  ; 
the  wilderness  shaking ;  the  earth  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunkard,  and  being  removed  like  a  cottage,  are  not  imagi- 
native pictures.  They  are  scenes  copied  from  real  inci- 
dents ;  and  are  not  only  true  to  nature,  but  disclose  a  fact 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena,  which  nature  does  not  teach, 
or  only  very  feebly,  to  the  dull  apprehension  of  men : 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful; 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars; 
Yea  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
He  makelh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  unicorn. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideih  the  flames  of  fire. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness; 
The  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesll." 

But  this  announcement  is  far  from  comprehending  the  whole 
of  moral  truth  involved  in  the  destructive  catastrophes  of 
nature.  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished 
at  His  reproof;"  and  it  is  impossible  legitimately  to  regard 
the  desolations  made  in  the  earth  when  its  foundations 
totter,  blotting  its  inhabitants  by  thousands  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  page  of  terrestrial  life,  otherwise  than  as 
visible  demonstrations  afforded  by  the  supreme  Governor 
of  that  controversy  with  mankind,  which  their  sinfulness 
has  provoked.  Promptly  indeed  was  the  imagination  re- 
buked by  our  Lord,  that  the  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above  all  that  dwelt  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  the  event  which  did  not  imply  the  slain  to  be 
more  delinquent  than  the  preserved,  did  imply  their  mem- 
bership in  a  race  to  whom  a  general  charge  of  criminality 
attaches  ;  for  if  the  human  family  were  not  in  the  relation 
of  actual  offenders,  no  punitive  acts  would  mark  their 
probation  by  a  just  and  bountiful  God.  The  preceding 
distinction  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  when 
noticing  in  their  moral  connexion  those  tremendous  forms 
of  physical  evil,  which  the  few  suffer,  and  the  vast  majority 
so  entirely  escape.  They  are  susceptible  of  a  general,  not 
necessarih-  of  a  particular  interpretation.  They  yield  im- 
G  2 
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pressive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  -world  has  wandered 
from  the  favour  of  its  Maker,  but  afford  no  certain  pre- 
sumption that  those  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their 
operation  have  wandered  further  than  their  compeers. 
They  are  His  "judgments,"  -who  "loveth  righteousness 
and  hateth  iniquity,"  yet  "  delighteth  in  mercy  ;"  and  has 
therefore  placed  our  guilty  species  under  discipline,  at  pre- 
sent partaking  of  a  penal  character,  manifested  in  various 
forms,  yet  associated  with  unequivocal  tokens  of  mercy, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  possibilities  of  complete  and  eternal 
restoration.  Happy  they  who  so  read  the  volumes  of  reve- 
lation and  nature  as  to  know  Him,  his  existence,  authority, 
and  providence  ;  his  justice  and  holiness  ;  and  the  riches  of 
his  grace  in  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  his  love, 
who  is  "  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him." 

II.   The  Waters. 

117.  Chemical  composition. — Water,  essential  to  the  life 
of  man,  with  that  of  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  necessary  to  all  the  great  operations  of  inorganic 
nature,  is,  in  harmony  with  its  general  importance,  very 
widely  diffused  and  copiously  supplied.  Its  chemistry  dis- 
closes one  of  the  most  marvellous  facts  in  the  natural  world. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  gases,  hvdrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  former  is  in  a  high  degree  inflammable  ;  the  latter  is  a 
powerful  supporter  of  combustion  ;  yet  both  in  combination 
form  an  antagonist  element  to  fire.  Hydrogen  alone  can- 
not support  respiration ;  oxygen  alone  speedily  destroys 
life  by  over-stimulation  ;  yet  man  perishes  by  a  most  miser- 
able death,  if  deprived  for  a  short  space  of  time  of  their 
united  result.  Again ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which,  when 
chemically  combined  in  certain  proportions,  produce  the 
refreshing,  life-sustaining  beverage,  explode  with  tremen- 
dous violence  in  contact  with  flame,  when  the  very  same 
proportions  of  the  two  gases  arc  merely  mechanically  mixed. 
So  strikingly  does  an  Infinite  IMind  appear  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  one  of  the  commonest  natural  productions!  Pure 
water  is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  liquid.  It 
does  not,  however,  meet  us  in  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity  ;  but  variously  allied  with  foreign  ingredients,  either 
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derived  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  soil,  or  from 
organic  substances.  Referring  to  the  composition  of  the 
fluid  surface  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  distinguished  generally 
as  consisting  of  fresh  and  salt  water  formations.  1 .  Tlie  fresh 
waters  include  those  of  all  streams  and  rivers,  nearly  ail 
the  springs,  and  the  greater  number  of  lakes  and  marshes. 
They  are  so  denominated  from  containing  no  amount  of 
saline  matter  unfitting  them  for  use  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  absolutely  pure.  Thus  the  springs  of  limestone  dis- 
tricts hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  substance  in 
solution ;  streams  and  rivers  take  up  ingredients  from  the 
soils  they  drain ;  marshes  are  largely  impregnated  with 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  rain,  the  purest 
form  in  which  water  naturally  occurs,  contains  minute 
quantities  of  foreign  elements  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
2.  The  salt  waters  include  a  few  springs,  many  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  the  entire  ocean.  The  principal  salts  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  of  the  ocean,  are  the  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt), 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt),  chloride  of  magnesium, 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Taking  a  very  low  esti- 
mate of  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean,  about  lUUO  feet,  the 
entire  mass  of  some  of  its  saline  ingredients  has  been  cal- 
culated to  be  as  follows  : 

Cubic  eeo^raphical 
Miles. 

(■equal  to  5  times  more  than  the  mass  of 

Amount  of  common  salt  3,051,342  •(     the  Alps,  or  one-third  less  than  that 

(.     of  the  Himalaya. 

,,      pulphate  of  soda  fi33, 644. ..equal  to  the  mass  of  the  Alps. 

,,      chloride  of  magnesium  441,811 
„      lime  salts  ....„ 109,339 

The  amount  of  saline  matter  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is 
by  no  means  uuifona  throughout  its  extent.  From  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  proportions  of  salt  in  the  Medi- 
terro.nean;,  Atlantic,  German  and  Arctic  oceans,  the  general 
proposition  is  deduced,  that  the  quantity  of  salt  diminishes 
towards  tie  high  latitudes,  and  also  near  the  shores.  This 
IS  Giving  to  the  melting  of  the  polar  snows,  and  the  volumes 
of  fresh  water  poured  in  bj^  the  rivers.  In  the  tropical 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  far  from  any  land,  1000  parts  of  sea- 
water  contain  36" G  parts  of  salt ;  but  at  a  distance  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  the  western  shores  of  England, 
the  proportion  of  solid  substances  is  only  35*7  parts. 
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118.  Many  lakes  and  springs  contain  a  far  larger  amount 
of  saline  impregnation  than  the  ocean.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
an  example.  One-fourth  part  of  its  weight  consists  of  solid 
matter,  which  gives  to  the  water  a  peculiarly  bitter,  saline, 
and  pungent  taste.  Saline  ingredients  characterize  the 
springs  of  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Bareges, 
Buxton,  Pitcaithly,  and  Toeplitz.  "Water  occurs  in  various 
other  mineralized  forms  in  springs,  which  are  distinguished 
as  chalybeate,  sulphureous,  siliceous,  acidulous,  or  alkaline, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  impregnations. 

119.  Tempei-ature. — The  fluid  surface  of  the  globe  ex- 
hibits changes  of  temperature  under  the  influence  of  seasonal 
vicissitudes  ;  but  as  water  is  a  slov  conductor  of  heat,  such 
changes  are  not  so  violent  and  sudden  as  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  are  chiefly  observable  in  the  upper  strata.  A  few 
general  conclusions  of  interest  upon  this  point  may  be 
stated  : — 1 .  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is 
generally  lower  at  midday  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
noticed  in  the  shade.  2.  It  is  always  higher  at  midnight. 
3.  Morning  and  evening  the  two  temperatures  usually 
correspond.  4.  In  the  ordinary  and  mean  state  of  the 
surface,  the  ocean,  from  the  equator  to  about  48°  of  north 
and  south  latitude,  is  somewhat  warmer  than  the  stratum 
of  air  immediately  resting  upon  it.  5.  Banks  diminish  the 
temperature  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  always  colder  over  them 
than  where  it  is  deeper,  and  the  difference  is  the  greater, 
the  greater  the  shallows.  6.  The  seasonal  changes  of  tem- 
perature of  the  air  do  not  affect  the  ocean  beyond  the 
depth  of  about  300  feet.  /.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  sur- 
face water,  88°  5'  of  Fahrenheit,  is  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  one  of  the  havens  of  New  Guinea.  8.  Every- 
where in  the  main  ocean,  at  a  certain  depth,  which  varies 
with  the  latitude,  the  water  preserves  the  same  temperature, 
about  39°  5'.  This  is  therefore  called  the  stratum  of  inva- 
riable temperature,  and  marks  the  limit  of  the  solar  influ- 
ence, below  which,  at  all  depths,  the  temperature  stated 
prevails.  9.  The  degree  of  heat  of  this  stratum  being 
higher  than  that  of  the  surface  water  towards  the  poles,  and 
lower  than  that  of  the  surface  in  other  quarters,  conse- 
quently, the  warmth  of  the  ocean  increases  with  the  depth 
to  a  certain  limit  in  the  high  latitudes,  and  decreases  with 
the  depth  to  a  certain  limit  apart  from  the  polar  zones. 
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120.  Inland  waters  range  through  great  extremes  of 
temperature.  That  of  sprmgs  generally  is  somewhat  below 
the  annual  mean  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated  ; 
and  but  httle  affected  by  the  annual  change  of  seasons. 
Springs  of  warm,  hot,  and  scalding  water,  are,  however,  com- 
mon in  volcanic  districts ;  and  have  evidently  been  heated 
by  contact  to  a  varying  extent  with  the  interior  fires.  In 
the  volcanic  island  of  Ischia,  six  springs  average  .55°  above 
the  temperature  of  the  air ;  in  Sicily,  two  springs  have  the 
same  average  ;  and  in  Iceland  many  occur,  with  tempera- 
tures varying  from  a  moderate  warmth  to  the  boiling  heat  of 
the  Geysers.  In  184G,  Bunsen  and  Descloiseaux  found  the 
water  of  the  Great  Geyser,  at  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet  in 
the  funnel,  nearly  30°  above  the  boiling  point.  New  Zealand, 
in  its  volcanic  district,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  boiling 
ponds  of  large  dimensions,  and  scalding  springs  sending 
up  clouds  of  steam,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  appear  like  jets  from  a  number  of  steam- 
engines.  Along  whole  tracts  of  ground,  the  passenger  may 
hear  the  water  furiously  boiling  beneath  the  crust  upon 
which  he  is  treading,  rendering  his  position  a  perilous 
one.  Mr.  Angus  remarks,  that  the  natives,  who  build 
their  houses  in  the  district,  lor  the  sake  of  constant  warmth 
at  night,  and  cooking  at  the  springs,  have  sometimes  met 
with  fatal  accidents.  It  has  happened,  that  when  a  party 
have  been  dancing  on  the  floor,  the  crust  has  given  way, 
precipitating  the  convivial  assembly  into  the  boiling  cal- 
dron beneath.  But  similar  springs  are  scarcely  less  abun- 
dant, or  less  heated,  in  countries  far  away  from  the  sites  of 
powerful  volcanic  excitement,  than  amidst  active  or  extinct 
volcanoes ;  the  cause  of  which,  though  very  obscure,  is 
evidently  connected  with  some  subterranean  source  of  heat. 
In  Great  Biitain,  the  average  of  seven  springs  gives  an  excess 
of  temperature  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  28°  ;  in  the 
Pyrenees,  thirty-six  springs  average  48°  above  the  air ;  in 
Germany  twenty  springs  average  an  excess  of  ob° ;  in  the 
Caucasus,  some  springs  range  60°  above  the  air ;  on  the 
Jumna  River,  in  the  Himalaya,  the  temperature  of  springs 
is  at  least  80°  in  excess  ;  in  China,  three  springs,  from  gra- 
nitic rocks,  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  from 
70^  to  1 20° ;  and  in  North  America,  among  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  a  remarkable  collection  of  seventy  springs,  rising 
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in  slate  rocks,  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  from 
40°  to  100°.  The  hottest  spring  in  Great  Britain,  at  Bath, 
rises  at  a  temperature  of  117°, — being  66°  above  that  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  springs  are  mentioned  by  Humboldt, 
in  South  America,  flowing  remote  from  all  volcanoes,  with 
a  temperature  as  high  as  204°  and  207°.  The  thermal 
waters  appear  at  the  surface  uijder  various  mineralized  forms, 
and  however  obscure  their  origin,  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  their  existence,  because  of  their  great 
medicinal  value. 

121.  Colour. — Parts  of  the  ocean,  and  several  rivers,  have 
received  distinctive  names  from  the  peculiar  hue  of  their 
waters.  The  Red  Sea ;  the  Yellow,  or  Chinese  Sea ;  the 
Vermilion  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  California ;  the  Rio  Negro, 
or  Black  River,  in  South  America  ;  the  Red  River,  in  North 
America ;  the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  in  China ;  the 
Blue  River,  and  the  White  River, (the  two  great  head-streams 
of  the  Nile,)  are  examples.  But  the  aqueous  portions  of  the 
globe  exhibit  an  immense  variety  of  tints,  which  depend 
upon  a  great  diversity  of  circumstances ;  and  as  many  of 
the  causes  are  fluctuating,  the  hues  change.  The  ocean, 
absorbing  all  the  prism.atic  colours  but  ultra-marine,  which 
is  reflected  in  every  direction,  exhibits  that  hue,  darkening 
Avith  increasing  depth  when  seen  sheltered  from  extraneous 
influences.  It  passes,  however,  into  emerald  green,  light 
azure,  slate  grey,  and  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold, 
with  every  intermediate  tint,  under  control  of  sunshine, 
clouds,  a  clear  or  chequered  sky,  and  other  atmospheric 
agencies.  The  reddish  colour  of  the  Vermilion  and  Red 
Seas,  observed  also  distinctly  in  other  places,  has  been  found 
to  arise  from  the  presence  of  myriads  of  animalcules ;  and 
myriads,  differently  tinted,  variously  paint  the  arctic  waters 
green,  the  antarctic  brown,  and  other  oceanic  districts 
purple  and  rose.  That  magnificent  spectacle,  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  ocean,  when  the  waves  appear  luminous, 
sparkle  and  scintillate  vividly  with  a  light  of  varying  colour, 
is  due  to  the  phosphorescent  brilliancy  of  these  microscopic 
tribes ;  a  property  which  is  retained  by  the  gelatinous  par- 
ticles formed  from  their  dead  remains,  and  which  a  pecuhar 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosj)here  intensely  develops. 
Mr.  Darwin  states,  that  while  •'  sailing  a  little  south  of  the 
Plata,  on  one  very  dark  night,  the  sea  presented  a  wonderful 
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and  most  beautiful  spectacle.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze, 
and  everv  part  of  the  surface,  which  during  the  day  is  seen 
as  foam,  now  glowed  with  a  pale  light.  The  vessel  drove 
before  her  bows  two  billows  of  liquid  phosphorus,  and  in 
her  wake  she  was  followed  by  a  milky  train.  As  far  as  the 
eye  reached,  the  crest  of  every  wave  was  bright,  aud  the 
sky  above  the  horizon,  from  the  reflected  glare  of  these 
livid  flames,  was  not  so  utterly  obscure  as  over  the  vault  of 
the  heavens.  As  we  proceed  further  southward,  the  sea  is 
seldom  phosphorescent ;  and  ofi"  Cape  Horn,  I  do  not 
recollect  more  than  once  having  seen  it  so,  and  then  it  was 
far  from  being  brilliant.  This  circumstance  probably  has 
a  close  connection  with  the  scarcity  of  organic  beings  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean.  I  have  remarked,  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  very  much  more  common  in  warm  than  in 
cold  countries  ;  aud  I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  a  dis- 
turbed electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  most 
faTourable  to  its  production.  Certainly  I  think  the  sea  is 
most  luminous  after  a  few  days  of  more  calm  weather  than 
ordinary,  during  which  time  it  has  swarmed  with  various 
animals." 

122.  Rivers  descending  from  alpine  heights  derive  a 
peculiar  green  tinge  from  the  melted  snow  and  glaciers. 
The  so-called  black  rivers  may  owe  their  appearance  to  the 
dark  ground  of  their  channels ;  and  impregnations  from 
peat-mosses  and  metallic  oxides,  with  the  diiferent  earthy 
matters  held  in  suspension,  originate  the  varied  aspect  of 
several  streams.  Some  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  of  a  fine 
blue  ;  others  are  intensely  green,  which  has  been  referred 
to  vegetable  dyes  ;  and  several  small  pools  on  the  mountains 
are  black,  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  their  beds.  The  hue 
of  shallow  waters  is  in  general  determined  by  the  sub- 
jacent strata, — a  light  green  resulting  when  the  bottom  is 
chalk  or  white  sand,  and  a  dark  green  in  the  case  of  yellow 
sand.  The  Griine-see,  or  green  lake,  behind  the  peak  of 
Lomnitz,  in  Hungary,  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  green 
spots  on  its  surface,  contrasting  with  the  general  dark  colour 
of  the  water.  This  singular  appearance  occurs  immediately 
over  the  sources  of  subaqueous  springs,  the  bottom  in  these 
places  consisting  of  white  sand  with  small  particles  of  mica. 
But  in  various  localities  the  waters  are  so  perfectly  tran- 
sparent, and  marked  with  such  a  total  absence  of  colour, 
G  3 
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that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  so 
dense  a  medium  between  the  observer  and  the  bed  below, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  at  considerable  depths,  as  if  through 
colourless  and  transparent  glass.  Lake  Superior  is  so 
pellucid,  that  the  fish  and  rocks  are  clearly  visible  at  a 
depth  incredible  to  persons  who  have  not  visited  the  region. 
The  density  of  the  medium  on  which  vessels  here  move, 
appears  scarcely  to  exceed  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the 
traveller  betomes  impressed  with  awe  at  the  novelty  of  his 
situation.  Great  transparency  characterizes  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  the  ocean  round  the  Bahamas.  At  a  depth  of 
100  or  120  feet,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  visible 
in  the  fiords  of  Norway  :  sometimes  it  may  be  seen  wholly 
covered  with  shells,  sometimes  only  sprinkled  with  them ; 
now  submarine  vegetation  like  a  forest  appears  to  view, 
and  now  a  subaqueous  mountain.  This  will  remind  the 
Christian  reader  of  the  striking  image  of  Scripture, — "And 
he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb ;" 
and  often  has  the  aspect  of  many  an  aqueous  expanse, 
under  solar  influence,  answered  to  the  representation  of 
the  same  inspired  writer  :  "  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of 
glass  mingled  with  fire." 

123.  Springs. — The  rains  and  melted  snow  which  the 
soil  absorbs,  descend  through  its  pores  and  crannies,  till  the 
do^Miward  progress  is  arrested  by  impervious  strata,  or  by 
interior  cavities  which  serve  as  natural  reservoirs,  an  over- 
accumulation  being  returned  again  to  the  surface  under  the 
consequent  pressure,  forming  springs,  generally  breaking 
out  through  minute  fissures  along  the  slopes  or  at  the  base 
of  hills.  A  spring  on  Ben  Nevis  occurs  at  the  height  of 
3,602  feet,  or  766  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ; 
another  on  Ben  Aulder  reaches  the  height  of  3,650  feet ; 
and  a  third  on  Mount  Braeriach,  where  the  Dee  takes  its 
risei  is  at  the  elevation  of  4,060  feet,  probably  the  highest 
source  in  Great  Britain.  Those  springs  which  are  perma- 
nent in  their  flow,  though  primarily  deriving  their  supplies 
from  the  rains,  are  not  dependent  upon  recent  showers, 
but  are  the  outlets  of  subterranean  collections  of  water 
sufficiently  large  not  to  be  exhausted  during  the  longest 
drought.  Some  of  this  class  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
— as  Petrarch's  Fountain,  at  Vaucluse,  near  Avignon,  which 
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forms  at  once  the  river  Sorgue,  capable  at  its  very  source  of 
moving  machinery,  and  almost  immediately  navigable  for 
boats;  andWinifred's  Well,  in  Flintshire,  which  has  almost 
the  force  of  a  subterranean  river,  producing  about  twenty- 
one  tons  of  water  a  minute.  Many  springs  are  intermittent, 
not  only  reducing  and  augmenting  their  volume  according 
to  the  character  of  the  season,  but  ceasing  to  flow  during 
the  dry  summer  months.  In  some  rare  cases,  and  from 
causes  which  are  not  well  understood,  but  generally  referred 
to  a  syphonic  arrangement,  springs  ebb  and  flow  at  short 
intervals,  several  times  during  the  hour  or  day.  The  Lay 
Well,  near  Torbav,  and  Giggleswick  Well,  in  Yorkshire,  are 
of  this  description  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  example  is  the 
Bolder-boni,  or  boisterous  spring,  in  Westphalia,  which 
after  flowing  for  twenty- four  hours  ceases  for  the  space  of 
six  hours,  and  then  returns  with  a  loud  noise  in  a  very 
powerful  stream.  The  celebrated  Pool  of  Siloam  also  ebbs 
and  flows,  but  at  irregular  intervals.  This  fact,  noticed  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  generally  discredited  in  modern 
times,  except  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  was  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838,  a  witness  of 
the  occurrence.  Springs,  though  sometimes  permanently 
interrupted  by  disturbances  of  the  surface  incident  to  earth- 
quakes, and  other  causes,  are  yet  in  general  among  the 
stable  objects  of  nature.  Their  history,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, can  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Siloam' s 
waters  flowed  as  now  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  uttered 
the  memorable  announcement  in  allusion  to  their  ceremonial 
visitation  by  the  Jews, — "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me,  and  drink."  Fountains  in  Greece  still  flow,  appa- 
rently in  the  same  places  as  in  the  dawn  of  classical  times. 
The  Wady  Gharandel,  with  its  copious  waters,  date-trees, 
tamarisks,  and  acacias,  is  with  great  probability  identified 
as  the  Elim  of  the  Exodus,  with  its  wells  and  palms. 

1 24.  Rivers. — The  sources  of  rivers  are  variously  springs, 
lakes,  or  the  thawed  ice  and  snow  of  elevated  mountains. 
Commonly  two  or  more  springs  uniting  their  rills  form  a 
brook,  which  gradually  swells  into  a  considerable  stream  by 
junction  with  similar  products,  a  grand  water-flood  result- 
ing from  a  number  of  streams  collecting  in  the  same  chan- 
nel. A  brief  reference  to  the  basin,  course,  fall,  and  termi- 
nation of  rivers  will  elucidate  their  leading  features. 
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125.  The  basin  of  a  river  comprehends  the  entire  coud- 
try,  the  drainage  of  which  is  finally  directed  to  its  channel. 
Rills,  brooks,  and  streams  hare  their  separate  basins,  which 
unitedly  form  the  hydrographical  region,  or  great  basin,  of 
the  main  water-course  to  which  they  contribute.  The  par- 
ticular district  which  marks  the  boundary-line  of  river- 
basins  is  called  the  water-shed,  or  parting,  and  may  be 
represented  by  the  ridge  of  a  house-roof,  the  drainage  of 
the  two  declivities  divided  by  it  being  conducted  in  different 
directions.  Water-partings  are  variously  chains  of  moun- 
tains, ranges  of  hills,  or  gentle  elevations  of  the  surface. 
Thus  an  Alpine  barrier  separates  the  head-streams  of  the 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Danube;  but  a  very  slight  rise  of 
the  surface  in  eastern  Europe,  forms  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  waters  that  flow  by  the  Vistula  and  Niemen  to 
the  Baltic,  and  by  the  Volga,  Dnieper,  and  Dniester  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  In  civilized  countries,  distinct 
river-systems  are  brought  into  communication  by  artificial 
canals,  where  the  water-partings  admit  of  their  construc- 
tion. Frequently,  in  America,  barges  are  transported  over 
the  intervening  country  at  points  most  convenient  for  the 
transport,  called  portages.  Humboldt  and  his  compa- 
nions carried  their  canoes  across  the  water-shed  from 
the  Atabapo  to  the  Rio  Negro,  in  May,  1800.  But  in 
that  region,  the  rare  case  occurs  of  two  river-basins  so 
running  into  each  other  that  their  waters  communicate  by 
a  na^-igable  natural  channel.  This  is  known  as  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Orinoco.  The  river  becomes  forked  in  the 
plain  of  Esmeralda,  the  main  stream  continuing  west, 
but  sending  off  a  branch  to  the  south,  which,  after  a 
course  of  about  180  miles,  joins  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 
The  greatest  river-basins  are  in  America  :  the  least  in 
Europe. 

AREA   OF   PRINCIPAL    RIVER-BASINS,  FROM    THE     MOST 
RECENT  DATA. 

Square  Milis.    ^^^f^^^:^^ 

Europe  Humber,  including  Trent  and  Ouse, 

to  Spurn  Point,  largest  Briti>h  river         9,550 1 

Danube 311,000 32 

Volga  52>,H00 55 

Asia  Obi 1,250,000 130 

Yenesei 1,040,000 108 

Lena  800,000 83 

Amour 800, OOO S.J 

Hoang-Ho vio.ooo 74 

Yang-tseKiang  750,000 78 
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Square  Miles.    ""Po™""?' 
^  size  of  Basic. 

Ganges  416,000 44 

Indus  410,000 43 

/Jrica Nile,  supposed  l,24O,00u 129 

Niger,  supposed  800,000 83 

Gariep,  or  Orange  River 360,000 37 

Au-tralia Murray,  supposed  480,o00 50 

N.  America....  Mackenzie 590,0o0 61 

Saskatchewan 478.000 50 

St.  Lawrence 526,000 55 

Mi.-isissippi— Missouri 1,333,0C0 139 

S.  America  ....  Orinoco  —      360,500 37 

Amazon 2,275,0  0 238 

Araguay 3SI,0ilO 39 

Plata 1,242,000 129 

12(j.  The  course  of  rivers  is  variously  winding.  This 
arises  from  the  mobihty  of  water,  and  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  surface  to  its  flow,  with  the  inequalities  of 
level  which  mark  the  face  of  a  country.  The  Forth  in 
Scotland  flows  in  so  tortuous  a  manner,  that  its  actual 
course  is  three  limes  the  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Grand  curvilinear  windings 
are  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  parts  of 
its  channel  are  frequently  at  a  very  trifling  direct  distance, 
but  twenty  or  thirty  miles  intervene  following  the  course  of 
the  stream  through  one  of  its  bends.  The  direct  distance 
from  source  to  mouth  of  some  principal  rivers  is  given  in 
the  annexed  Table,  with  their  actual  development,  which 
embraces  the  windings  of  the  principal  channel  and  its 
tributaries : 

TABLE  OF  RIVER  WINDINGS. 


Direct  Leoglh 
from 
Source  to  Mouth. 

Actual 
DeTelopment. 

Amount 

of 

Meandering. 

GEOORAPHICAI,   MILES, 

SIXTY   TO   A   DEGREE. 

Rhine „ 360 

Seine 220 

600 

3J0 

6!-4 

520 

1,496 

1,080 

960 

480 

35-2 

520 

460 

2,<00 

2,320 

2, too 

2,400 

2,2S0 

2,8S0 

1,492 

240 

120 

340 

240 

616 

532 

552 

200 

120 

200 

220 

l,5i0 

1,044 

1,572 

1.120 

1,130 

1,330 

892 

Elbe  344 

Vistula 280 

Danube  880 

Dnieper  548 

Don 408 

Oder 280 

Po 232 

Loire 32u 

Volga  900 

Obi  1,276 

Yenesei  1,2;;8 

Lena 1,280 

Hoang-Ho 1,150 

Yang-tse-Kiang 1,550 

Euphrates  600 
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Direct  Length 

from 
Source  to  Mouth. 

Actual 
Development. 

Amount 

of 

Meanilerinir. 

Mackenzie 964 

Saskatchewan 924 

St.  Lawrence,  and  Gt.  Lakes      SCO 

2,120 
1,664 
1,800 
3,560 
1,360 
1,352 
3,080 
1,Sj20 

1,156 
740 
940 

2,148 
784 
984 

1,532 
892 

Orinoco  3(58 

Amazon 1,548 

Plata 1,028 

The  meandering  of  rivers,  upon  a  superficial  view,  seems 
a  defective  arrangement,  as  a  longer  interval  is  required  for 
their  na-vigation  ;  but  such  a  provision  immensely  augments 
their  utility,  and  is  in  fact  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
them  serviceable  to  man.  The  means  of  irrigation  are 
hereby  afforded  to  a  larger  area  of  country  ;  the  facilities  of 
intercommunication  are  more  widely  extended  ;  and  that 
velocity  of  the  current  is  prevented  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  bar  to  navngation  altogether.  If  a  river,  with  only  a 
very  slight  fall,  received  no  obstruction  from  its  banks, 
having  a  straight  channel,  its  waters,  under  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  would  be  converted  into  a  resistless  torrent. 
No  vessel  could  ascend  the  stream  ;  no  boat  could  cross  it ; 
no  bridge  requiring  piers  could  be  built  over  it ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  banks  would  be  practicaUv 
separated.  The  Thames  would  rush  by  London  at  the 
hurricane  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  and  other  rivers 
would  acquire  a  more  prodigious  velocity,  proportioned  to 
their  greater  length,  volume  of  water,  and  fall. 

127.  The  fall  of  rivers,  or  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  two  extremities  of  their  course,  varies  from  a  few  feet 
to  many  thousands.  Of  all  the  principal  streams,  the  Volga 
has  probably  the  least  fall,  amounting  to  only  633  feet  in 
a  course  of  2,400  miles,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the 
Ganges,  which  falls  13,6/2  feet  in  a  course  of  1,680  miles. 

FALL  OF  FIVE  BRITISH  RIVERS.  FROM  DATA,  BY  A.  PETERMANN, 
Esa.,  F.R  GS. 

Rircr.  Length.  K«ll.  Average  per  Mile. 

c ,„  oin  -,:i„_  f  465  feet,  Ironi  Newtown, 1     ,      ....     , 

S^^"" 210  miles :  |     .^  MontRoraeryshire.:}  ^'«'"'  ^6  inches. 

Shannon  224      -  P^l^^^^-  ^'T  ^,^?.""°"1      „        IS      ,. 

'  \     Pot,  county  of  Cavan/      "  " 

Thames 21.^     „ P'?,'"^',''.  f"™,  Tl.'anies\  ^ 

"  \    Head,  m  ^^  iltsliire  ...J      "  " 
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Rirer.  Leoijth.  Fill.  Average  per  Mile. 

Clyde 98    {''l?^:^^!::^"!!"}    "      >^^^*^'- 

Tw-1   06     ..     {^•ri^ieS:°!::?!}     ..       l«^et. 

Dee  8/      .,     <  i,  •     .  u    j        v     !■     n        46  feet  Sia. 

"  \  nach,  in  Aberdeenshire/      " 

The  fall  of  rivers  is  not,  however,  an  equally  distributed 
element.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  chief 
portion  of  it  is  accomplished  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  their  sources  ;  and  hence  the  vrild  and  rushing 
character  of  streams  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  course, 
and  the  more  placid  flow  of  the  middle  and  lower, 
where  navigation  generally  becomes  practicable.  The 
Thames,  in  the  space  of  22  miles,  from  its  head  to  Lech- 
lade  bridge,  about  ^0*-'^  ^^  ^^^  length,  descends  133  feet, 
which  is  more  than  ird  of  its  entire  fall.  The  Clyde, 
owing  to  its  wellknown  waterfalls,  accomplishes  a  descent 
of  230  feet  in  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  Dee,  in  the 
first  fifteen  miles,  descends  2,870  feet ;  and  of  the  entire 
descent  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Gothard, 
amounting  to  7,650  feet,  the  river  performs  a  fall  of  6,850 
feet  before  it  leaves  Switzerland,  descending  the  remaining 
800  feet  on  its  passage  from  Basle  to  the  German  Ocean. 
A  river,  with  a  considerable  depth  and  volume  of  water, 
sloping  a  few  feef  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  presents  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  navigation,  or  becomes  an  impassable 
rapid.  Thus  the  Shannon,  between  Castle  Connel  and 
Castle  Troy,  forty  feet  deep,  and  300  yards  wide,  falls  seven- 
teen feet  per  mile  through  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
forms  those  magnificent  rapids  of  Doonas,  which  for 
grandeur  and  impression  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
European  waterfalls.  Cataracts  are  formed  where  the  bed 
of  a  stream  has  a  steeper  descent,  or  a  vertical  depression. 
They  are  among  the  sublimest  objects  of  nature,  the  volume 
of  water,  more  than  the  height  of  the  precipices,  determin- 
ing their  effect. 

TABLE  OF  CELEBRATED  WATERFALLS. 

Feet. 

Clyde,  Lanarkshire,  three  principal  descents,  two  smaller,  amounting  to  . ...  230 

Grey  Mare's  Tail,  Dumfries-shire,  from  Loch  Skene 350 

Glomach.  Ross-shire,  a  fall  of  the  Girsac,  300  feet,  but  when  in  flood 380 

Foyers,  near  Loch  Ness,  Upper  Fall,  200  feet  in  three  leaps,  Lower  Fall, 

single 212 
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Feet. 

Lattin,  Swedish  Lapland  400 

Rinkan-foss,  Norway,  a  fall  of  the  Maan-elv  (river)  450 

Trollhatten.  Sweden,  a  descent  of  the  Gotha,  through  a  gorije  190 

Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen,  river  450  feet  broad  Si> 

Staubach.  near  Lauterbruniien,  a  perpendicular  fall  of  a  thin  stream HdO 

Reichenbach,  valley  of  Meyringen,  six  falls,  amounting  to 1000 

Evanson.  a  torrent  of  Mont  Rosa 11  DO 

Ache,  Bavaria,  small  river,  descends  in  five  falls  2i'00 

Terni,  Italy,  a  fall  of  the  Velino 300 

Cauvery,  southern  India,  two  grand  falls  near  Seringapatam 810 

Girsupah,  a  single  fall  of  a  considerable  stream  872 

Montmorerici,  North  America,  near  Quebec   240 

St.  Anthony,  fall  of  the  Mississippi,  remarkable  from  the  width  of  the  river  17 

Missouri,  inferior  only  to  Niagara,  the  great  river  descending  in  rapids  3C0 

Niagara,  grandest  waterfall  on  the  globe,  river  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 

volume  of  water  discharged  per  minute  estimated  at  18,524,000  cubic  feet  160 

Tequendama,  South  America,  near  St.  Fede  Bogota '. 574 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  more  properly  rapids. 

A  volume  of  water  having  acquired  an  impetus  by  descending 
an  inclined  plane,  will  be  kept  in  motion  for  some  time  upon 
a  perfect  level  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  particles  ;  and 
the  movement  will  be  more  powerful  in  such  circumstances, 
and  therefore  prolonged  through  a  greater  extent,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stream.  This  explains  the  strong 
current  of  many  rivers  in  comparatively  level  districts, 
where  their  channels  have  a  very  trifling  inclination.  Thus 
the  mighty  Amazon,  though  it  falls  but  twelve  feet  in  tiie 
last  700  miles  of  it  course,  or  ^th  of  au  inch  per  mile,  yet, 
from  the  enormous  volume  of  its  waters,  has  a  very  rapid 
flow,  and  the  collision  of  its  current  with  the  tide  of  the 
Atlantic  is  of  the  most  tremendous  description. 

128.  The  termination  of  rivers  is  either  by  a  single 
mouth,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Thames  and  St.  Lawrence, 
or  the  aUuvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  waters,  being 
deposited  as  the  current  slackens,  the  sedimentary  accu- 
mulations divide  a  main  stream  into  a  number  of  branches 
towards  its  estuary.  Such  formations  have  received  the 
name  of  deltas,  from  their  correspondence  to  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  A.  The  Ganges,  Volga,  Mississippi,  and 
others,  are  remarkable  for  very  extensive  deltas.  But 
rivers,  according  to  their  termination,  are  grouped  into 
two  grand  classes,  tlie  continental  and  oceanic.  1.  Con- 
tinental rivers  are  those  whicii  have  no  communication 
at  all  with  the  ocean,  but  discharge  their  waters  into  com- 
pletely insulated  lakes,  or  lose  themselves  in  sands  and 
swamps. 
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CONTINENTAL  RIVERS. 
Rivers.  Course.  Termination. 

Volga European  Russia Caspian. 

Kour „ Georgia Ditto. 

Terek Circassia Ditto. 

Ural European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Ditto. 

Anioo,  or  Jihoon,  (ancient 

Oxus) Turkestan Lake  Aral. 

Sir,  or  Sihoon Ditto Ditto. 

Heimund Affghanistan Lake  Zareh. 

Yarkand  Central  Asia Lake  Lopnor. 

Many  streams  in  Central  Asia 
terminatein  insulated  lakes, 
or  are  lost  in  desert  sands... 

Jordan Palestine Dead  Sea. 

Streams  north  of  the  African 

Sahara,  lost  in  sands 

Rio  Grande Mexico Lake  Parras. 

Desaguadero Bolivia Lakes  and  Swamps. 

2.  Oceanic  rivers,  including  the  great  majority,  are  those 
which  either  flow  direct  into  the  main  ocean,  or  into  seas, 
bays,  and  gulfs,  directly  communicating  with  it.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  following  enumeration,  that  the  Atlantic 
receives  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  river  water : 

OCEANIC  RIVERS. 

I.    SrSTEM   OF   THE   ARCTIC    OcE.\N. 

Len^b  in 
River.  Course.  Termination.  Enkrliih 

Miles 

Lena Eastern  Siberia Arctic  Ocean  2,770 

Olenek   Northern  Siberia Ditto  1,150 

Yenesei Central  Siberia Ditto  3,230    . 

Obi Western  Siberia Gulf  of  Obi  2,670 

Petchora  Northern  Russia Arctic  Ocean    695 

Dwina    Ditto White  Sea 1,000 

Mackenzie British  America Arctic  Ocean  2,440 

II.  System  op  the  Atl-intic  Oceax. 

Neva Northern  Russia Gulf  of  Finland 510 

Vistula Poland,  Prussia Baltic  Sea 6u0 

Elbe Germany German  Ocean 790 

Rhine ~  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Ditto 695 

Loire France Bay  of  Biscay 600 

Rhone Switzerland,  France Mediterranean 648 

Danube  Austrian  Empire,  Turkey..  Black  Sea 1,725 

Dnieper Southern  Russia Ditto 1,240 

Don Ditto Ditto 1,110 

Nile  (Blue  N.) Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Egypt...  Mediterranean 2,830 

Senegal Western  Africa Atlantic  Ocean 1,H0 

Niger Ditto Gulf  of  Guinea 3,0i)0? 

Gariep Southern  Africa Atlantic  Ocean l,0()or 

Saskatchewan British  America Hudson's  Bay 1,920 

St.  Lawrence Ditto Atlantic  Ocean 2,070 

Mississippi-Missouri..  Central  North  America  ....  Gulf  of  Mexico 4,100 

Rio-del-Norte Mexico Ditto 2,10t}? 

Masdalena New  Granada Caribbean  Sea 1,050 

Orinoco Venezuela Atlantic  Ocean 1,560 

Amazon Brazil Ditto 3,550 

Araguay Ditto Ditto I,3li0 

St.  Francisco Ditto Ditto 1,610 

Plata Ditto Ditto 2,210 
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III.  System  of  the  Pacific  Ocf.an. 

Leni^h  la 
River.  Course.  Termination.  EhkUiU 

hide: 

Amour.., Eastern  Asia  Sea  of  Okhotsk 2,740 

Hoang-Ho China  Y'ellow  Sea 

Y'ang-tse-Kiang Ditto Ditto 

Si-Kiang Ditto China  Sea  1,110 

Meinam Siara Gulf  of  Siam 1,080 

Cambodia Thibet,  Cochin  Cliina China  Sea 2,000? 

Columbia East  of  North  America  ....  Pacific  Ocean 1,570? 

Coloiado  Ditto Gulf  of  California....  900? 

IV.  System  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Euphrates Western  Asia Persian  Gulf 1,720? 

Tigris Ditto Ditto 1,000 

Indus Northern  India Arabian  Sea 2,060? 

Ganges Ditto Bay  of  Bengal 1,940 

Brahmapootra  Thibet,  Assam Ditto 2,000? 

Irawaddy  Thibet,  Birman  Empire....  Ditto 2,500? 

Murray  South  Australia Encounter  Bay 1,000? 

129.  The  pheuomena  of  rivers  may  be  further  illustrated. 
1.  The  Mississippi,  foUoTving  the  Missouri  branch,  has  the 
longest  course  of  any  stream  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  4,000  miles.  Supposing  the 
length  of  the  Thames,  which  amounts  to  215  miles,  to  be 
represented  by  1,  the  figure  expressing  the  proportionate 
length  of  the  transatlantic  river  will  be  19.  The  conflu- 
ence of  the  the  Mississippi  proper  and  the  Missouri, 
exhibits  the  apparent  anomaly,  but  by  no  means  a  solitary 
case,  of  two  great  floods  blending  their  waters,  without  the 
immediate  result  being  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
surface.  The  Missouri  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
^Mississippi  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  unite.  From 
that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  medium  breadth 
of  the  united  stream  is  very  little  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile ;  but  though  the  width  is  diminished,  the 
depth  of  the  channel  is  materially  increased.  The  result 
of  the  confluence  also,  is  not  a  river  preserving  the 
characters  of  both  streams  mutually  modified,  but  every 
trace  of  the  clear  and  placid  Mississippi  is  destroyed  by 
the  turbid  and  more  rapid  current  of  the  Missouri.  The 
two  great  affluents  of  the  Nile,  the  White  and  Blue  rivers, 
meeting  nearly  at  right  angles,  preserve  their  characters 
distinct  for  some  miles  below  the  junction,  but  the  White 
lliver  finally  prevails,  and  gives  its  colour  to  the  conjoint 
stream.  2.  Though  inferior  in  length,  the  Amazon  stands 
at  the  head  of  rivers  in  point  of  size,  pouring  by  far  the 
lars-est  volume  of  water  into  the  ocean.     The  masniitude 
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of  rirers  depends  upon  the  extent  of  their  basin,  the 
humidity  of  the  dimate,  and  the  contiguity  of  snow  moun- 
tains. Representing  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  including 
the  iMedway,  to  the  Nore  Light,  by  1,  that  of  the  Amazon 
will  be  proportionately  expressed  by  369.  While  perpetually 
fed  from  the  snows  of  the  Andes,  the  chmate  of  its  regicm 
is  more  humid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  wet  season,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents  ;  the 
drops  are  enormous  ;  and  descend  with  a  %"iolence  which 
Europeans  who  have  not  witnessed  it  are  unable  to  conceive. 
These  circumstances  contribute  to  form  that  vast  flood, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  2,000  miles  from  the  ocean,  is 
still  so  deep,  that  in  March  1836,  no  bottom  was  found 
with  a  line  of  3.5  fathoms,  or  210  feet.  The  proportional 
quantity  of  water  discharged  per  annum,  in  the  case  of  the 
subjoined  rivers,  has  been  thus  estimated,  from  which  their 
relative  magnitude  may  be  concluded  : 

Thames  1  Don 38  Lena 125 

Rhine 13  Volga 80  Obi  179 

Loire 10  Euphrates 60  Nile  250 

To 6  Indus 133  St.  Lawrence 112 

Elbe 8  Ganges 14S  Mississippi-Missouri    338 

Vistula 12  Yang-tse-Kiang 258  Plata 490 

Danulie G5  Amour 166  Amazon 12S0 

Dnieper 36 

3.  The  Nile  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  rivers.  The 
pleasant  taste  and  salubrity  of  its  waters  have  been  re- 
nowned in  all  ages.  Its  periodical  inundations  render  Egypt 
astonishingly  fertile,  which  would  otherwise  be  completely 
sterile.  But  its  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of 
its  course  independent  of  a  single  affluent.  For  upwards 
of  1,500  miles  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Tecazze, 
from  Abyssinia,  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  mighty  river  is 
a  solitary  stream.  Fed  by  the  incessant  rains  of  the  tropics, 
which  are  collected  by  innumerable  head-streams  in  the 
south,  it  is  enabled  to  contend  with  the  burning  sun,  and 
the  scarcely  less  burning  sands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  through- 
out this  great  extent  of  country,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
tributary  ;  presenting  a  phenomenon  which  finds  its  parallel 
in  no  other  river.  4.  All  rivers  are  subject  to  irregular 
floodings  from  unusual  rains  ;  tidal  streams  have  also  their 
level  diurnally  altered  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths 
by  the  ingress  of  the  ocean  ;  but  within  and  towards  the 
tropics,  semi-annual  or  annual  inundations  occur  upon  a 
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great  scale.      The  semi-annual    rise,   distinguishing  those 
rivers  which  have  their  main  source  on   high   mountain 
ranges,  as  the  Mississippi,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  is  due  to 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  spring  and  summer,  and  to  the 
copious  seasonal  rains,  the  year  within  the  tropics  being 
divided  into  two  intervals  of  extreme  humidity  and  excessive 
drought.     The  annual  rise  depends  upon  the  latter  cause 
only,  or  upon  the  two  causes  acting  conjointly,  producing  a 
grand  periodical  flood.     The  seasonal  rains  fall  north  ot 
the  equator  during  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  and 
commence  south  of  the  equator  with  its  southern  decUna- 
tion.     Hence  the  flood  of  the  Orinoco  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  August,  whilst  that  of  the  Amazon,  south  oi 
the  line,  begins  in  December,  and  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  March.     5.  All  rivers  hold  in  suspension  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  derived  from  their  basins, 
whiQh  is  variously  deposited  at  their  mouths,  or  carried  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  distributed  upon  its  floor.    The  amount 
depends  upon  the  volume  and  strength  of  the  stream,  and 
upon  the  surface  of  a  country  consisting  of  material  which 
can  be  easily  disintegrated  or  not.     The   Hoang-ho,    or 
Yellow  River,  which  flows  through  the  great  alluvial  plain 
of  China,   bears  along  with  it  an  amount  of  yellow  clay 
equal  to  the  200th  part  of  its  bulk,  which  so  thickens  and 
colours  the  ocean  by  its  discharge,  as  to  have  originated  the 
name  of  the  Yellow  Sea.     6.  The  rivers  of  the  old  world, 
while  subordinate  to  those  of  the  new  in  point  of  magnitude, 
have   a   historic  and    sacred    interest    in   many  instances 
wholly  wanting  to  the  latter.      The   Danube   recalls  the 
struggle  of  the  ancient  civilization  with  overwhelming  bar- 
baric invasions ;    the  Tiber  revives  the  story  of   Koman 
greatness  ;  the  Nile  associates  itself  with  the  colossal  power 
of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  connected 
with   the  mighty  dynasties  of  Assyria  and   Babylon,  the 
captivity  of  God's   chosen   people,   and  that    momentous 
hour  when    the   hand   of  retributive   justice  unfolded  the 
doom  of  monarch  and  of  nation  at  a   profane  festivity  of 
tlie  royal  house  ;  while  the  Jordan  is  imperishablv  linked 
with  far  more  stupendous  transactions ;  the  miracle  which 
divided  its  waters   at  the   ingress  of  Israel   into  the  land 
of  {)roniise ;  and  that  voice  from  heaven  wliich  proclaimed 
the  character  of  the  Messiah  at  his  baptism  in  the  stream, 
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placing  his  right  to  the  universal  homage  of  man,  supported 
by  the  design  of  his  mission,  on  the  firm  ground  of  his  Divine 
nature :  "This  is  mybeloved  Son,inwhom  I  am  well  pleased." 
130.  Lakes. — Lakes  are  either  fresh  or  salt-water  for- 
mations. The  salt-lakes,  which  are  very  numerous,  vary 
in  their  amount  of  saline  impregnation,  and  in  the  saline 
ingredients,  but  in  all  cases  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  is  found.  Those  which  are  usually  called  bitter  lakes, 
derive  that  quality  from  the  predominance  of  Epsom  salt ; 
others,  as  in  northern  Africa,  are  called  natroti  lakes, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Lakes,  in 
general,  geographically  occur  in  the  greatest  numbers  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe.  They  differ  vastly  in 
size,  from  mere  pools  to  apparently  oceanic  expanses.  On 
account  of  their  magnitude,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  sea 
of  Aral  have  been  so  denominated,  though  true  lakes. 

AREA  OF  PRINCIPAL  LAKES. 

Square  Miles. 

Loch  Lomond,  largest  in  Great  Britain    45 

Lough  Neagh,  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom  l.'iS 

Lake  of  Geneva,  Switzerland 3;;6 

Constance 2r'i» 

Wener,  Sweden   2,136 

Onega,  Russia ;. 3,2S0 

Ladoga,  ditto,  largest  in  Europe 6,33U 

Baikal,  eastern  Asia,  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  Old  World 12,800 

Aral,  western  Asia 21,000 

Caspian  Sea,  Europe  and  Asia,  largest  of  all  lakes 160,000 

Tchad,  central  Africa,  and  Nyalsi,  southern  Africa,  extent  unknown 

but  very  considerable 

Superior,  North  America,  largest  of  all  fresh-ivater  lakes  43,000 

Huron,  ditto 25,000 

Michigan,  ditto 25,000 

Erie,  ditto 11,000 

Ontario,  ditto 10,000 

Winnipeg,  ditto 9,000 

Great  Bear  L;.ke 8,000 

Great  Slave  Lake 12,0liO 

Lakes  occur  at  very  varying  elevations  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  some  are  much  below  it. 


ELEV.\TI0NS  OF  LAKES. 

Above  the  Sea, 

Sir-i-kol,  central  Asia  15, 600  feet 

Titicaca.  Bolivia   12,785  „ 

Tzana,  or  Dembea,  Abyssinia    6.110    ,, 

Constance  1,299  ,, 

Geneva 1,229  „ 

Superior  672  ,, 

Ulieswater,  Westmoreland 31S  ,, 
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Below  the  Sen. 

Caspian  Sea S4    „ 

Lake  of  Tiberias,  Palestine   600    ,, 

Dead  Sea 1,312    „ 

If  we  add  to  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  it  has  been  sounded,  namely  213  fathoms, 
or  1278  feet  by,  Lieutenant  Lynch,  May  3rd,  1848,  this 
will  give  a  total  depression  below  the  level  of  the  sea  of 
2590  feet  for  some  parts  of  its  bed.  Other  lakes  are  shown 
to  occupy  hollows  of  enormous  depth  at  various  points. 
Thus  Lake  Ontario  has  been  sounded  towards  the  middle 
to  the  depth  of  1800  feet;  and  subtracting  from  this  the 
elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  sea,  or  23 1  feet,  the  result 
will  be  1.569  feet  for  the  greatest  descent  of  its  bed  below 
the  sea-level, 

131.  A  fourfold  distribution  may  be  made  of  lakes,  re- 
ferring to  prominent  physical  differences.  1.  In  several 
instances  there  are  no  apparent  affluents  or  outlets.  These 
lakes  are  comparatively  of  small  extent,  and  are  generally 
situated  in  crater-like  hollows.  They  depend  upon  the  rains 
and  subaqueous  springs  to  supply  the  waste  of  evaporation. 

2.  In  other  cases  of  rarer  occurrence  there  is  an  outlet,  but 
no  apparent  affluent,  the  supply  from  the  rains  and  sub- 
terranean sources  exceeding  the  waste  from  evaporation. 

3.  The  common  arrangement,  however,  is  for  lakes  to 
have  apparent  affluents  and  outlets,  receiving  their  supply 
from  rivers,  and  discharging  its  superabundance  by  the 
same  means.  But  here  great  variety  prevails.  Some  have 
the  principal  feeder  and  drain  at  their  furthest  extremities, 
as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Constance,  and  Lucerne  ;  others 
have  the  affluent  at  one  end,  and  the  egress  at  the  side,  as 
the  Nor-Zaizau  in  Siberia ;  others  have  the  supph^  and 
drain  at  neither  extremity,  but  at  opposite  sides,  as  the 
Baikal ;  and  others  have  both  the  affluent  and  egress  at  the 
same  extremity  or  side,  as  the  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  and 
Ilmen.  4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  lakes  which  have 
affluents,  but  are  without  a  visible  outlet.  The  most  coii- 
siderable  examples  are  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  receives  the 
Volga  and  other  great  rivers  ;  Lake  Aral,  into  which  several 
streams  of  large  volume  pour  their  waters ;  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  fed  by  the  Jordan.  It  was  formerly  suj)posed  that 
lakes  of  this  description  must  discharge  a  portion  of  their 
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supplies  by  subterranean  channels  into  the  ocean ;  but  the 
depression  of  their  level  below  that  of  the  sea  clearly  dis- 
proves this  idea,  and  the  excessive  evaporation  to  which 
they  are  subject  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  accessions  made  to  them.  The  Dead  Sea,  so 
called  from  the  sluggish  motion  and  lifelessness  of  its  waters, 
the  result  of  excessive  saline  impregnation,  is  also  known  as 
the  Lake  of  Sodom,  from  its  connection  with  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain,  destroyed  by  an  awful  stroke  of  the 
Divine  anger,  and  their  site  permanently  submerged.  It 
has  been  very  recently  carefully  examined  by  an  American 
expedition,  which  descended  the  Jordan  in  boats  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  Its  bottom  was  found  to  consist  of  two 
plains,  one  depressed  at  the  northern  extremity,  the  other 
elevated  at  the  southern. 

132.  Floating  islands  are  remarkable  appendages  of  some 
lakes.  They  have  been  referred  to  two  causes ;  first,  to 
projecting  parts  of  the  banks,  consisting  of  spongy  peat- 
soil,  becoming  detached,  after  which  they,  by  their  light- 
ness, continue  drifting  about ;  and  secondly,  to  trees  carried 
down  by  torrents,  or  such  as  the  elements  detach  from  the 
bordering  heights,  which,  collecting  together,  form  natural 
rafts  ;  a  vegetation  of  seeds  and  plants  in  time  springing  up, 
whose  intertwining  roots  reduce  the  whole  into  a  connected 
mass,  drifting  as  the  winds  and  currents  direct.  These 
singular  formations  are  not  uncommon.  One  belonging  to 
Lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia,  on  which  100  head  of  cattle  pas- 
tured, and  another  on  the  Lake  Kolk,  in  the  government  of 
Osnabruck,  in  Hanover,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances. 
Subaqueous,  or  bottom  winds,  have  been  observed  in  con- 
nection mth  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater,  Geneva,  Lucerne, 
and  others,  occasioning  an  agitation  of  the  surface  some- 
times so  -^-iolent  as  to  be  dangerous  to  navigation.  Near 
Boleslau,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  a  lake,  the  depth  of  which 
has  nut  been  ascertained,  celebrated  for  its  ascending  gusts, 
which  in  the  winter  are  ocoasionally  so  strong  as  to  drive 
masses  of  ice  into  the  air.  In  the  calmest  weather  many 
other  lakes  are  known  to  exhibit  great  disturbance.  The 
sudden  escape  of  gases  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  perhaps  the  air  forciblv  expelled  from  cavities  by  water 
rushing  into  and  filling  them  up,  may  be  among  the  causes 
of  these  extraordinary  perturbations.     The  Lake  of  Geneva 
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presents  a  very  striking  peculiarity,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Seiches.  The  water  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  sinks  again  as  quickly.  The  pheno- 
menon lasts  at  times  for  several  hours.  It  is  most  evident 
at  the  two  narrow  extremities  of  the  lake,  and  appears  to  be 
caused  by  a  sudden  and  local  variation  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Certain  lakes  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  centres  or  foci  of  electrical  action.  Thus, 
there  is  a  bay  of  lake  Huron,  over  which  electrical  clouds 
are  perpetually  hovering ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  no 
traveller  has  ever  traversed  it  without  hearing  thunder. 
Near  Beja,  in  Portugal,  there  is  also  a  lake  whose  loud 
rumbhng  announces  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Some  lakes 
are  observed  to  disappear  entirely,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time 
to  return;  changes  which  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  poured  by  the  rains  and  melted  snows  into  subterra- 
nean reservoirs,  easily  explained  on  the  principle  of  a  natural 
syphonic  arrangement,  like  intermittent  fountains.  A 
declivity  in  the  surface  of  a  lake  would  hardly  be  suspected, 
yet  that  some  have  actually  a  very  considerable  fall  has 
been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 

133.  The  ocean. — The  great  mass  of  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  land,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
the  ocean,  occupies  a  cavity  of  the  globe  of  immense  super- 
ficial extent,  and  of  unknown  depth,  in  various  parts  of  its 
area.  For  convenience  sake  it  is  artificially  divided  into 
distinct  basins,  or  partial  oceans,  an  arrangement  favoured 
by  its  irregular  distribution.  These,  with  their  branches, 
are  as  follows : 


Branchei. 
Northern  Basin,      f  Extends  from  the  nor*em  shores'^  Baffin's  Bay. 
Qf  '       1      of  Amenta,  Europe,  Asia,  and  (  \\  hite  Sea. 

Afptir  Ocean          1      "'^    '"■''''*^    "'■'^'^'    aro'ind   the  I  Gulf  of  Kara. 
Arctic  ocean.         J^    north  pole j  Gulf  of  Obi. 


II. 

(Bounded  on  the  west  hv  America:  \  l^'"'"'''  "''J''  '"  °""''- 
east  bv  Europe  aiid  Africa,  U'r"""*"'^^'''"' 
north  by  the  arctic,  and  souti;  I  ^/"''J"^^"^'"'- 
bv  the  antartic  circle— divided  f  I, "if"  „ 
by  tl,e  equatnr  into  the  North  ""''^•'";^  "--ly- 
and  South  Atlantic ,','"'.'^?f  Mexico. 
'  Caribbean  Sea. 
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III. 

Inclosed  lietween  America  on 
the  east ;  Asia,  the  Sunda  isles, 

Eastern  Basin,  j  and  New  Holland  on  the  west; 
the  arctic  circle  on  the  north ; 

Pacific  Ocean.  \  the  aiitartic  on  the  south — di- 
vided by  the  equator  into  the 
North  and  South  Pacific 


Br; 


Sea  of  China. 
Yeiiow  Sea. 
,Sea  of  Japan. 
Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
'  Sea  of  Kamschatka. 
Behrins's  Strait. 
Gulf  of  California. 
Bay  of  Panama. 


South-Eastern 


/■Bounded  bv  Africa  on  the  west;\  n   j  c 
Basin,        the  Sunda  Isles  and  New  Hoi-    V'    u?^ 
J      land  on  the  east ;  southern  Asia  l  r)'^?„'.f„  , 


Indian  Ocean. 


I      on 
L     cir 


the  north  ;  and  the  antartic 
circle  on  the  south 


Sea. 
Persian  Gulf. 
Bengal  Sea. 


Southern  Basin,       f  Ej^t^n^s  from  the  antartic  circle 
Antarctic  Ocean.      1    around  the  south  pole   


134.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  occupying  the  frigid  zone,  is 
also  emphatically  styled  the  frozen  ocean,  being  largely 
covered  with  compact  ice  in  winter.  Its  higher  latitudes 
are  then  completely  inaccessible,  but  the  return  of  summer 
variously  breaks  up  the  superficial  congelation,  contracts 
its  limits,  and  sets  immense  masses  in  motion,  under  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  which,  drifting  into  lower  latitudes, 
are  there  dissolved.  A  much  larger  area  of  the  sea  would 
be  annually  frost-bound,  but  for  the  agitations  of  waves, 
tides,  and  currents,  along  with  its  saline  character  ;  for  while 
fresh  water  freezes  at  a  temperature  of  32°  of  Fahrenheit, 
salt  water  requires  a  temperature  several  degrees  lower  in 
order  to  be  congealed.  Sea-ice  is  porous,  containing  salt 
in  the  interstices,  and  is  commonly  encountered  by  the  nor- 
thern voyager,  either  in  the  form  of  fields,  extensive  sheets, 
low  and  comparatively  level ;  or  in  floes,  sheets  of  smaller 
extent ;  or  in  a  'pack,  consisting  of  fields  and  floes  broken 
up  into  fragments.  Icebergs  are  far  more  striking  features 
of  the  arctic  waters,  and  are  altogether  different  in  charac- 
ter, form,  and  origin,  from  sahne  congelations.  They  con- 
sist of  clear  compact  ice,  of  a  bluish  green  tint ;  occur  in 
towering  masses  with  precipitous  sides,  like  enormous  cliffs 
afloat ;  are  freshwater  formations,  produced  on  the  shores 
of  arctic  lands  by  the  congelation  of  the  melted  snows, 
which,  pushed  forward  into  the  sea  by  continual  increase. 
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either  become  detached  by  their  own  weight,  or  yield  to 
the  undermiuiug  and  wrenching  power  of  the  waves.  Ice- 
fields and  icebergs  constitute  peculiar  sources  of  danger, 
not  onlv  to  northern  mariners,  but  to  vessels  in  the  heart 
of  the  Atlantic,  by  their  southern  drifting.  In  April,  1841, 
the  year  when  the  "  President"  steamer  was  lost,  the  Great 
"Western  with  difficulty  avoided  destruction  from  an  ice- 
field, which  extended  for  more  than  1 00  miles  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west ;  and  in  May,  1847,  the  packet-ship 
"Eulalia,"  on  her  passage  from  Havannah  to  Galway,  was 
crushed  by  an  iceberg,  a  part  only  of  the  crew  escaping  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  disaster. 

135.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  best  known  section  of  the 
world  of  waters,  all  civilized  nations  being  either  distinctly 
situated  upon  its  coast-line,  or  proximate  to  it.  It  has  the 
general  form  of  a  grand  canal,  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  It  extends  upwards  of  9,000  miles  from  north  to 
south,  by  a  width  varying  from  little  more  than  900  miles 
between  Norway  and  Greenland,  to  1,700  miles  between 
Cape  St.  Roque,  in  Brazil,  and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  ; 
and  4,100  miles  between  the  Morocco  shore  and  the  Flori- 
dan  peninsula,  or  5,000  miles  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  superficial  extent  is  computed  to  be  about  25,000,000 
square  miles.  The  Atlantic  has  few  islands  except  towards 
the  main  shores,  and  these  are  principally  found  in  its  nor- 
thern region.  This  part  of  the  ocean  though  generally 
very  deep,  is  remarkable  for  immense  shoals,  occuring  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Newfoundland ; 
and  for  a  prodigious  development  of  sea-v^eed,  fiicus  natatis, 
of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  extending  from  the  Azores  to 
the  Bahamas,  a  district  frequently  called  on  that  account 
the  "  grassy  sea."  The  bed  of  the  South  Atlantic  is  the 
least  obstructed,  and  has  the  greatest  average  depth. 

136.  The  Pacific  Ocean  extends  upwards  of  9,000  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  12,000  miles  from  east  to  west, 
following  the  line  of  the  equator,  from  Peru  to  Sumatra. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  square  miles,  which 
exceeds  the  united  extent  of  the  great  continents.  It  re- 
markably contrasts  with  the  Atlantic,  especially  in  its  south- 
ern region,  in  having  numerous  and  intricate  groups  of 
islands,  with  submarine  coral  formations,  rendering  naviga- 
tion difficult  and  dangerous. 
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137.  The  Indian  Ocean  extends  upwards  of  6,000  miles, 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
to  the  antarctic  circle  ;  and  has  its  greatest  breadth,  amount- 
ind  to  5,000  miles,  between  the  south  point  of  Africa  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Its  area  is  computed  at  about 
18,000,000  square  miles. 

138.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  comparatively  little  known. 
Its  general  features  correspond  to  those  of  the  Arctic,  but 
the  ice  extends  further  from  the  south  than  from  the  opposite 
pole,  and  occurs  in  a  somewhat  diiferent  form.  Magnificent 
bergs  are  commonly  seen  afloat  in  its  waters,  but  their  out- 
line is  less  varied  than  in  the  northern  seas,  a  table- shaped 
configuration  prevailing.  Large  drifting  ice-fields  also  are 
seldom  met  with,  owing  to  the  violent  agitations  of  the 
ocean  speedily  reducing  them  to  fragments,  forming  vast 
belts  of  packed  ice.  The  antarctic  seas  have  a  far  more 
unquiet  character  than  the  arctic.  Terrific  storms  are 
common.  A  heavy  resulting  sweU  is  almost  constant,  ren- 
dering the  position  of  the  navigator  rife  with  danger,  even 
when  the  skies  are  bright,  aud  winds  "  breathe  soft."  In 
the  Narrative  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  under  Sir  James 
Ross,  admirable  for  its  religious  tone  as  well  as  its  scientific 
merits,  that  officer  thus  illustrates  the  peculiarly  perilous 
navigation  of  the  southern  waters,  by  the  following  incident, 
March  7,  1841  : — "We  found  that  we  were  fast  closing  a 
chain  of  bergs,  so  closely  packed  together  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish no  opening  through  which  the  ships  could  pass, 
the  waves  breaking  violently  against  them,  dashing  huge 
masses  of  pack  ice  against  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  bergs  ; 
now  lifting  them  nearly  to  their  summit,  then  forcing  them 
again  far  beneath  their  water-line,  and  sometimes  rending 
them  into  a  multitude  of  brilliant  fragments  against  their 
projecting  points.  Sublime  and  magnificent  as  such  a 
scer\e  must  have  appeared  under  different  circumstances,  to 
us  it  was  awful,  if  not  appalling.  For  eight  hours  we  had 
been  gradually  drifting  towards  what  to  human  eyes  appeared 
inevitable  destruction  :  the  high  waves  and  deep  rolling  of 
our  ships  rendered  towing  with  the  boats  impossible,  and 
our  situation  the  more  painful  and  embarrassing  from  our 
inability  to  make  any  efi"ort  to  avoid  the  dreadful  calamity 
that  seemed  to  await  us.  In  moments  like  these,  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind  could  onlv  be  obtained  by  casting  our 

h"2 
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cares  upon  that  Almighty  Power  which  had  ah-eady  so  often 
interposed  to  save  us  when  human  skill  was  wholly  unavail- 
ing. Convinced  that  he  is  under  the  protection  and  guid- 
ance of  a  merciful  God,  the  Christian  awaits  the  issue  of 
events  firm  and  undismayed,  and  with  calm  resignation  pre- 
pares for  whatever  He  may  order.  His  serenity  of  mind 
surprises  and  strengthens,  hut  never  forsakes  him ;  and 
thus,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  he  can  with  the  greater 
advantage  watch  every  change  of  circumstance  that  may 
present  itself  as  a  means  of  escape.  We  were  now  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  range  of  bergs.  The  roar  of  the  surf, 
which  extended  each  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness ;  whilst  the  frequently  averted  eye  as  immediately  re- 
turned to  contemplate  the  awful  destruction  that  threatened 
in  one  short  hour  to  close  the  world  and  all  its  hopes  and 
joys  and  sorrows  upon  us  for  ever.  In  this  our  deep  dis- 
tress, we  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  our  voices  out 
of  his  temple,  and  our  cry  came  before  him.  A  gentle 
air  of  wind  filled  our  sails  ;  hope  again  revived  ;  and  the 
greatest  activity  prevailed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble 
breeze.  As  it  gradually  freshened,  our  hea^y  ships  began 
to  feel  its  influence,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  after- 
wards ;  and  before  dark  we  found  ourselves  far  removed 
from  every  danger.  '  0  Lord,  my  God,  great  are  the 
wondrous  works  which  thou  hast  done ;  like  as  be  also  thy 
thoughts  which  are  to  us-ward  ! — If  I  should  declare  them, 
and  speak  of  them,  they  should  be  more  than  I  am  able  to 
express.'  " 

139.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  in  general  exhibits  various 
points  of  analogy  with  the  surface  of  the  dry  land.  It  is 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  marine  vegetation  in  several  loca- 
lities, and  entirely  barren  in  others.  Earthquakes  exert 
their  mighty  action  upon  it ;  volcanic  agency  effects  dis- 
placement ;  and  fresh  waters  rise  from  submarine  sources. 
A  powerful  jet  of  fresh  water  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia, 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  ;  similar  fountains  are  found 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Aradus 
with  their  ordinary  drink ;  they  gush  up  with  such  force 
in  the  bay  of  Xagua,  south-east  of  Cuba,  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  small  canoes  ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  sea  is  fresher  at 
great  depths  than  at  the  surface,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
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sucli  springs.  Like  the  dry  land,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  diversified  with  slopes,  plains,  table-lands,  eminences 
abruptly  projecting  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  or 
just  peering  above  the  waves,  and  with  enormously  deep  de- 
pressions. Generally,  the  sea  is  comparatively  shallow  along 
a  low  shore,  and  deep  off  a  precipitous  coast.  The  greatest 
depth  that  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  was 
obtamed  by  Sir  James  Koss,  June  3,  1843,  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  In  calm  weather  and  smooth  water,  a  line  of 
4,600  fathoms,  or  27,600  feet,  nearly  5^  miles,  was  let 
down  without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  spot  was  in  lati- 
tude 15°  3'  s.  and  longitude  23°  14'  w.  486  miles  from 
the  small  island  of  Trinidad,  the  nearest  land,  and  1,180 
miles  from  Cape  Frio,  the  nearest  point  of  South  America. 
This  of  course  does  not  determine  the  absolute  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean,  but  it  shows  that  its  bed  descends  to  a 
depth  equal  to  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  above  its 
level.  The  surface  of  the  great  deep  exhibits  differences  of 
level  between  different  parts  of  its  area,  the  effect  of  winds 
and  currents.  Thus  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic 
flowing  westward  has  the  effect  of  piling  up  the  waters  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  their  further  progress  in  that 
direction  is  arrested  by  the  continent,  to  a  height  consider- 
ably above  their  level  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  current  commences.  The  surface  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  also  several  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

140.  Waves. — A  three-fold  movement  is  common  to  the 
ocean,  that  of  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  Waves  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface,  and  depend 
upon  its  force  and  duration  for  their  height.  They  involve 
no  onward  transference  of  the  water,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  strong  continuous  wind,  but  merely  an  alternate  rise  and 
fall.  This  is  sensibly  evidenced  by  watching  any  object 
afloat  upon  the  surface,  simply  under  control  of  the  waves, 
a  bird  or  a  boat,  tossing  up  and  down,  but  not  carried  for- 
ward. In  close  seas,  the  waves  are  short  and  abrupt,  but 
in  the  open  ocean,  they  form  magnificent  rolling  billows  of 
immense  length.  "  Few  persons,"  remarked  Lord  Adair,  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  "  could  realize  the 
grand  effect  of  standing  on  the  cliffs  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  observing  the  great  breakers  rolling  in  from 
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the  Atlantic."  But  the  impression  received  by  the  height 
of  waves  from  optical  appearances  is  very  erroneous  ;  and, 
probably,  in  the  rudest  parts  of  the  deep,  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, the  vicmity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  no  wave  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  during  the 
most  violent  storms.  All  the  attempts  at  actual  measure- 
ment hitherto  made  sanction  this  conclusion,  among  which 
the  most  recent  are  those  of  Captain  Stanley  on  board 
H.M.s.  "Rattlesnake"  in  April,  1847,  some  of  whose  results 
are  as  follows  : — 


Date. 
18-17. 

Xo.  of 
Obser- 
vations. 

Force 

of 
Wind. 

Speed 

of 
Ship. 

Height 

of 
Wave. 

Length 

of 
Wave. 

Time  of 
Wave 
passing 
from  Spai 
to  Stern. 

Speed  of 

Sea 
deduced. 

RE  JURE  S. 

April. 
21 

5 

Knots. 
7-2 

Feet. 
22 

Fms. 
35 

Seconds. 
10-8 

Knots. 
27- 

Ship  before  the 

Wind,  with  a 

heavy  following 

Sea. 

23 

8 

5 

G-0 

20 

43 

80 

24-5 

Ditto. 

24 

6 

4 

60 

20 

50 

10-0 

24-0 

Ditto. 

25 

9 

4 

5  0 

35to4a 

78 

221 

Sea  Irregular. 

26 

4 

60 

33 

7-4 

22-1 

Heavy  following 
Sea. 

Waves  are  entirely  superficial  undulations  of  the  ocean.  Its 
depths  are  undisturbed  by  the  most  tremendous  hurricanes. 
141.  Tides. — The  tides  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  a 
gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean,  not  at  uncertain  intervals, 
but  in  regular  succession,  called  the  flow  and  ebb  ;  the  times 
of  high  water  and  low  water  being  respectively  when  the 
flow  and  ebb  are  at  the  points  of  greatest  elevation  and 
depression.  The  sea  rises  or  flows  for  about  six  hours,  and 
entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  drives  back  the  waters  towards 
their  sources  ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  fall  or  ebb 
commences,  and  continues  for  six  hours  more,  the  rivers 
resuming  their  natural  courses ;  after  another  apparent 
interval  of  rest  of  the  same  extent,  the  flow  returns  as 
before,  and  thus  alternately,  so  that  in  somewhat  less  than 
twenty-five  hours,  the  flux  and  reflux  are  twice  repeated  or 
two  tidal  waves  accomplish  their  rise  and  fall  in  that 
interval.  The  impelling  cause  of  the  tides  is  astronomical, 
the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  principally 
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that  of  the  moon,  owmg  to  her  nearer  distance.  The 
general  theory  is  very  simple,  but  the  actual  phenomena 
are  very  compHcated,  arising  from  the  irregular  distribution 
of  land  and  water.  1 .  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  completely 
enveloped  by  an  ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  no 
foreign  body,  the  waters  would  form  a  perfect  sphere. 
2.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  the  eff'ect  of  the  lunar  attraction  would  be  to 
heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  the  side  nearest  to 
her.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  same  cause,  the  waters 
would  be  similarly  heaped  up  on  the  opposite  side,  because 
the  power  of  attraction  diminishing  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance  increase,  the  central  parts  of  the  earth  are  more 
attracted  by  the  moon  than  the  waters  under  the  nadir, 
and  are  thus  with  respect  to  the  centre  raised.  As 
the  moon  accomplishes  one  revolution  round  the  earth  in 
a  month,  there  would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  only 
two  tidal  waves  raised  in  that  interval.  3.  The  effect  of 
the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  upon  its  axis,  is  to  expose  each 
part  of  the  surface  to  which  the  moon  is  vertical,  twice 
a  day  to  direct  lunar  attraction,  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  moon  in  the  zenith  to  the  nadir  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth.  Thus  two  tidal  waves  are 
diurnally  raised ;  and  as  the  waters  cannot  rise  in  one 
place  without  falling  in  another,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  low  water  at  two  opposite  places  intermediate  to  the 
two  opposite  points  of  high  water.  4.  The  attraction  of 
the  sun  produces  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean  a  like  eifect 
to  that  of  the  moon,  but  in  a  less  degree,  for  the  greater 
mass  of  the  sun  is  more  than  compensated  by  his  greater 
distance.  Hence  the  tides  though  regular  are  not  equal. 
They  are  greater  than  ordinary  twice  every  month,  at  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  spring-tides,  the  sun  and 
moon  then  acting  in  concert.  They  are  also  less  than  ordi- 
nary twice  every  month,  when  the  moon  is  at  her  first  and 
last  quarters,  and  are  called  neap-tides,  the  two  bodies 
then  acting  against  each  other.  5.  It  might  be  imagined 
from  theory,  that  high  water  would  coincide  with  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian ;  but  the  moon  continuing  to  act 
with  some  force  after  she  has  passed  it,  and  the  water  flow- 
ing freely  in  the  main  ocean,  high  water  occurs  there  gene- 
rally about  three  hours  afterwards.     For  the  same  reason, 
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the  spring-tides  do  not  happen  exactlj'  on  the  day  of  new 
and  full  moon,  nor  the  neap-tides  exactly  on  the  days  of 
the   quadratures,    but  from   one  to   two  days  afterwards. 

6.  Though  high  tide  occurs  in  open  seas  soon  after  the 
moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  yet  in  other  places  shoals 
and  channels,  capes  and  headlands,  and  the  diversified  form 
of  shores,  so  retard  the  progress  of  the  undulation,  that 
high  water  happens  at  all  distances  of  the  moon  from  the 
meridian,    and    consequently   at    all    hours    of    the    day. 

7.  Differences  of  local  situation  cause  great  differences  as 
to  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises.  In  the  central  parts 
of  the  ocean,  the  height  is  comparatively  small,  seldom 
exceeding  three  feet,  but  in  rushing  up  contracted  channels, 
the  tide-wave  frequently  causes  a  difference  of  twenty, 
thirtv,  and  sixty  feet  between  high  and  low  water-mark. 

8.  Tidal  motion  is  not  an  advance  of  the  water,  but  an 
undulation  propagated  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  the  surface 
rising  and  falling,  except  that  near  land  shoals  and  the  con- 
figuration of  coasts  occasion  an  actual  flow. 

142.  Cuirents. — Currents,  or  real  marine  streams,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  their  direction,  magnitude,  and  velocity,  are 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
inequalities  of  temperature,  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice, 
and  permanent  winds.  1.  Strong  and  rapid  evaporation 
within  the  tropics  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean, 
and  occasions  a  flow  of  water  from  either  pole  towards  the 
equator  to  restore  the  balance  periodically  augmented  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  Thus  there  is  a  very  marked  flow 
of  water  southwards  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  appears 
to  originate  under  the  immense  masses  of  ice  w  hich  surround 
the  North  Pole.  It  descends  from  Spitzbergen  along  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  is  deflected  around  Cape  Farewell 
into  Davis's  Strait,  and  from  thence  runs  along  the  shores 
of  Labrador  to  Newfoundland,  passes  over  the  great  bank, 
and  terminates  towards  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  is  by  this  current  that  the  icebergs  are  swept  off  the 
polar  shores,  and  brought  down  in  summer  as  far  south  as 
latitude  40",  where  they  perish  from  colhsion,  or  melt 
away,  occurring  much  nearer  to  America  than  to  Europe. 
2.  The  equatorial  ocean  is  distinguished  by  the  westward 
tendency  of  its  waters,  to  which  the  eastward  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  the  trade  winds  contribute.     In  the  Atlantic, 
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the  equatorial  current  forms  a  complete  bar  across  it  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea  to  Brazil,  and  considerably  interferes  with 
navigation  between  the  southern  and  northern  hemispheres. 
Upon  reaching  the  easterly  projection  of  South  America, 
this  primary  current  is  divided  off  Cape  St.  Roque.  A 
derivative  stream  flows  southward  along  the  shores  of  Bra- 
zil, the  main  branch  continuing  its  westward  route  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  thence  through  the  channel  of  Yucatan  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  its 
equatorial  district,  have  also  a  very  strong  and  regular 
westerly  flow,  so  that  vessels  passing  from  Acapulco  to 
Manilla  rarely  have  occasion  to  set  their  sails.  3.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  westerly  flow  of  the  Atlantic  waters 
being  arrested,  they  sweep  round  the  shores,  and  collecting 
at  the  Strait  of  Florida,  form  a  very  remarkable  current, 
called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  place  of  its  origin.  It 
flows  with  great  force  through  the  Floridan  strait,  passes 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  deflected  eastward 
by  the  form  of  the  shores,  and.  by  the  Arctic  current  from 
the  north,  runs  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Azores,  where  it 
bends  southwards,  and  finally  rejoins  the  equatorial  current. 
This  stream  is  distinguished  by  its  saltness,  deep  blue 
colour,  and  great  warmth,  acquired  in  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
A  branch  from  it,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Britain  and 
Norway,  contributes  to  their  milder  climate  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
land ;  and  has  been  known  to  carry  fragments  of  wreck,  and 
the  seeds  of  tropical  plants,  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Cape.  The  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the 
gulf  stream  and  equatorial  current,  perform  a  vast  whirl  of 
almost  4,000  miles,  varying  in  velocity,  and  in  breadth  from 
50  to  250  miles.  Hmnboldt  has  calculated  that  a  drop  of 
water,  travelUng  freelv  in  this  current,  would  return  in  about 
two  years  and  ten  months  to  the  place  from  which  it  de- 
parted. A  boat  not  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  and  without 
any  artificial  means  of  impulsion,  would  go  from  the  Canaries 
to  the  coast  of  Caraccas  in  thirteen  months  ;  in  ten  months 
it  would  make  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  in  forty 
or  fifty  days,  would  go  from  Florida  to  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland. 4.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  existence,  force, 
H  3 
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and  direction  of  currents  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
bottles  hermetically  sealed  and  thrown  overboard  in  various 
parts  of  the  ocean,  containing  the  position  of  the  vessel  and 
the  date  of  the  immersion.  Sir  James  Ross  set  a  number 
afloat  off  Cape  Horn,  April  4,  1842,— one  of  which  was 
picked  up  about  the  middle  of  September  1845,  near  Cape 
Liptrap,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Philip,  Australia. 
Assuming  that  the,  bottle  had  newly  reached  the  strand 
when  discovered,  it  had  accomplished  a  course  of  9,000 
miles  in  3\  years  ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
transported  in  a  perfectly  straig^ht  line,  and  an  additional 
thousand  miles  may  be  allowed  for  detours.  5.  Whirlpools 
result  from  two  or  more  currents  meeting  together.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  whirlpool  of  Maelstrom,  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  strong  tidal  streams 
round  the  islands  of  Logodon  and  Maskoe.  It  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  is  only  at  certain  seasons  in  full 
play,  when  it  becomes  dangerous  to  vessels,  and  may  be 
heard  roaring  for  many  leagues.  6.  The  currents  of  the 
ocean  serve  many  important  purposes.  They  tend  to  keep 
it  salubrious  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent 
matter ;  and  to  equalize  temperature  by  transferring  the 
warm  water  of  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  the  cold 
water  of  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

143.  The  ocean  grandly  reflects  the  omnipotence  of  its 
Maker,  whether  calm  or  convulsed ;  and  often  in  relation 
to  its  displays  of  turbulence  has  human  experience  answered 
to  the  fine  description  of  the  inspired  writer  : — 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
That  do  business  in  great  waters; 
These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
And  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 
For  he  corumandeth,  and  raiseth  the  Stormy  wind, 
AVhich  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof. 
They  mount  up  to  the  heaven, 
They  go  down  again  to  the  depths: 
Their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  vaait. 
And  are  at  their  wit's  end. 
Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble. 
And  he  bringeth  them  out  of  tlieir  distresses. 
He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm. 
So  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 
Then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet; 
So  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven.* 

"  The  sea  is  His,  and  he  made  it."     He  prepared  for  it 
a  "  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto 
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shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall  tliy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  "  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end."  Hence 
those  movements,  so  apparently  lawless  and  uncertain, 
threatening  the  invasion  of  continents  and  islands,  are  under 
a  Supreme  control,  and  kept  within  strictly  defined  limits  as 
if  with  bit  and  bridle.  The  billows  roll  against  the  shores, 
but  everywhere  find  a  barrier  which  they  cannot  overleap- 
The  ocean,  constantly  unstable  in  relation  to  itself,  has  yet 
a  general  attribute  of  stability  in  relation  to  the  land,  a 
slight  intrusion  at  some  points  being  compensated  by  a 
retirement  at  others.  If  its  mighty  tidal  swell  continued  to 
flow  a  few  hours  longer,  life  and  property  would  be  swept 
away  as  with  a  deluge,  and  the  dry  ground  exchange  places 
with  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  but  just  as  regularly  as  the  tides 
rise,  they  find  a  "bound"  fixed  "by  a  perpetual  decree" 
to  their  progress,  and  a  reflux  commences.  Not  less 
strikingly  dees  the  vast  body  of  fluid  evidence  the  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Beneficence.  It  is  the  ever-teeming  reser- 
voir from  whence  that  humidity  is  derived,  upon  which 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  existence  of  man  depend. 
"  The  waters  fail  from  the  sea."  "  He  calleth  for  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth."  They  are  exhaled  from  their  bed  by  a 
process  of  marvellous  subtilty  and  energy,  in  which  heat 
is  the  principal  element.  But  the  invisible  vapour  formed, 
rising  in  the  atmosphere,  becomes  condensed  by  the  cold 
of  the  upper  aerial  regions,  and  reappears  in  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes  as  clouds,  which  are  wafted  by  the  winds 
over  the  continents,  discharging  their  moisture  in  rain  upon 
the  surface,  feeding  innumerable  springs  and  rivers,  by 
which  the  fluid  is  returned  to  the  parent  ocean,  after  having 
qualified  the  soil  to  sustain  vegetation,  and  quenched  the 
thirst  of  man  and  beast.  "  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full,"  because  it  gives  in  evapora- 
tion an  equivalent  for  what  it  receives,  "  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again." 

III.  The  Atmosphere. 

144.  The  term  atmosphere  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  sphere  of  vapour.     It  denotes  a  thin,  trans- 
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parent,  and  highly  elastic  fluid,  which  everywhere  environs 
the  soHd  and  Uquid  surface  of  the  earth,  partaking  its 
diurnal  motion  and  annual  revolution,  being  preserved  in 
connexion  with  it  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  The 
aerial  stratum  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  great  portion  of 
organic  beings.  It  is  the  medium  of  sound,  light,  odour, 
and  of  all  terrestrial  action ;  the  vehicle  in  which  moisture 
is  raised  and  diffused ;  and  the  agent  by  which  that  diver- 
sity of  colour  is  produced  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  natural 
objects.  This  wonderful  envelope,  of  whose  existence  we 
are  unconscious  when  comparatively  at  rest,  demonstrates 
its  reality  in  agitation  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  and 
compels  us  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a  mighty  unseen 
power.  It  consists  mainly  of  two  gases,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  in  definite  proportions,  with  a  small  varying  quan- 
titv  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  still  more  varying  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  water.  The  same  proportions  of  its  prime 
constituents  are  exhibited  at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and 
at  all  elevations,  over  land  and  over  sea,  on  the  summit  of 
the  highest  mountains  and  at  their  base,  at  the  poles  and 
the  equator  ;  for  though  we  speak,  and  truly  so,  of  a  A-itiated 
air  and  an  infected  atmosphere,  rightly  dreading  such  dis- 
tricts as  the  "white  man's  grave"  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  deleterious  ingredients  intermingling  with  the  air  are  of 
too  subtle  a  character  to  be  distinguished  by  chemical 
analvsis,  and  are  only  known  by  their  effects. 

145.  That  the  atmosphere  must  terminate  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  surface  is  susceptible  of  direct  proof,  but 
its  actual  limit  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  probably  the 
extreme  height  is  below  fifty  miles,  and  the  chief  portion  is 
known  to  be  comparatively  near  the  general  surface,  from 
the  rarefaction  evident  on  lofty  mountains.  About  three- 
fourths  of  it  are  within  four  miles  of  the  earth.  Its  extent 
is  thus  so  trifling  when  compared  with  the  terrestrial 
diameter,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  may  be  repre- 
sented by  that  between  an  artificial  globe  and  its  coats  of 
varnish.  There  must  be  differences  in  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  in  different  latitudes,  for  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  and  the  greater  and  more  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  heat  near  the  equator,  will  necessarily 
cause  it  to  be  higher  in  equatorial  than  in  polar  regions. 

146.  The  air  is  ponderable,  or  has  weight.    The  pressure 
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or  weight  exerted  upon  every  square  inch  of  every  substance 
is  equal  to  about  15  pounds.  Hence,  as  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  of  the  ordinary  size,  measures  about  15  square 
feet,  or  2,160  inches,  we  have  constantly  to  sustain  the 
enormous  weight  of  31,536  pomids  or  14  tons;  and  yet  we 
do  not  feel  it,  owing  to  its  acting  uniformly  on  all  sides,  and 
because  the  air  within  our  bodies  perfectly  counterpoises  the 
external  pressure.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  the  entire 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cohimn  of  water  of  the 
same  base  about  34  feet  high,  or  a  similar  column  of 
mercury  30  inches  high.  Being  highly  elastic,  its  density 
diminishes  from  below  upwards,  the  lower  portions  being 
compressed  by  the  superincumbent  strata  : 

3i  2 

7'  4 

10^  8 

At  the         14  miles  above  the  surface      16    times  lighter  than  at 

altitude  of     17J  of  the  earth,  the  air  is      32    the  earth's  surface. 

21  64 

24 J  128 

28  -     256 

Fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  other  causes,  produce 
changes  of  density,  and  of  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  same 
point,  indicated  by  the  barometer,  (the  measure  of  weight,) 
an  instrument  consisting  of  a  column  of  mercury  poised  or 
pressed  up  into  a  vacuum  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  proportion  as  the  air  becomes  heavier,  the  mercury  ot 
course  rises,  and  falls  as  it  becomes  lighter ;  but  notwith- 
standing temporary  alterations,  the  average  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  very  nearly  the  same  at  any  one  place  from 
year  to  year.  A  fall  of  the  barometic  column,  from  31  to 
27  inches,  involves  a  change  of  pressure  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  Great  Britain,  equal  to  37,648,938,386  tons. 
Between  the  tropics,  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  do 
not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  beyond  this 
space  the  range  increases,  amounting  to  about  one  inch  at 
Naples,  3  inches  in  England,  and  3y  inches  at  Petersburg. 
In  this  country,  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  fluctuates 
between  about  28  and  31  inches  ;  a  fall  almost  always  pre- 
ceding a  period  of  rain,  and  indicathig  a  change  or  accelera- 
tion of  the  aerial  currents. 

147.  The  barometer  is  of  great  service  to  geography  in 
the  determination  of  heights.  It  is  ob\-ious,  that  a  column 
of  the  atmosphere  taken  from  the  top  of  a  mountam,  will 
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be  shorter  than  one  taken  at  the  base  by  the  whole  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountain.  The  pressure  at  the  two  points 
will  therefore  differ  ;  and  the  mercurial  column  will  stand 
higher  at  the  base,  where  the  pressure  is  greater,  than  at 
the  summit,  where  it  is  less.  Thus,  upon  the  summit 
of  Snowdon,  at  the  height  of  3,571  feet,  the  mercury- 
has  been  found  to  exhibit  a  fall  of  3^  inches.  Humboldt 
also,  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  found  the  barometer  to 
stand  exactly  at  30  inches  ;  but  on  ascending  the  mountain 
to  the  elevation  of  19,000  feet,  it  was  very  little  higher  than 
14  inches.  Hence,  as  the  lines  of  equal  density  or  pres- 
sure generally  over  the  whole  globe,  are  parallel  to  the  sea 
level,  the  indications  of  the  barometer  afford  valuable  aid 
in  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  accessible  localities.  Though 
not  a  rigidly  exact  statement,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary 
purposes,  that  on  ascending  any  lofty  eminence,  the  mercury 
will  fall  -jL  of  an  inch  for  every  100  feet  of  perpendicular 
height,  or  one  inch  for  every  1,000  feet.  The  illustrious 
Pascal  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  mode  of  determining  the 
difference  of  the  elevation  of  places.  He  entrusted  an  ex- 
perimental process  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perrier,  who 
ascended  the  Puy  de  Dome,  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  on  the  19th  of  September  1648,  and  found  the 
mercury  gradually  to  descend  as  he  proceeded  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  it  stood  more  than  three  inches  lower  than  at 
the  base.  There  is  another  method  by  which  the  different 
density  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations 
is  subservient  to  the  measurement  of  heights ;  namely,  by 
observing  the  boiling  point  of  water,  which  decreases  in  a 
ratio  nearly  equivalent  to  the  decrease  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Thus  at  London,  and  other  places  similarly  situated, 
water  boils,  or  passes  into  the  state  of  steam,  at  212°  Fah- 
renheit, but  at  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  it 
boils  at  the  lower  temperature  of  203°,  and  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  as  observed  by  Saussure,  at  186°.  From 
these  and  other  observations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
difference  of  1°  in  the  boiling  point  of  water,  as  indicated 
by  the  common  thermometer,  answers  very  nearly  to  550 
feet  difference  of  elevation. 

148.  The  air  is  naturally  colourless,  but  owing  to  its 
particles  reflecting  mostly  the  blue  rays  of  light,  it  causes  the 
dark  vault  of  heaven  to  appear  of  a  beautiful  blue  tint.    For 
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the  same  reason,  -when  we  look  abroad  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  the  horizon  of  which  is  formed  by  distant 
hills,  they  appear  blue,  the  colour  gradually  vanishing  as 
we  journey  to  them.  Hence  the  ridge  called  the  "Blue 
Mountains  "  in  Australia,  another  of  the  same  name  in 
America,  and  many  others  elsewhere,  have  been  so  styled, 
because  to  the  eye  which  first  discovered  them,  generally 
bent  on  them  from  a  distance,  they  all  exhibited  that  tinge. 
The  colour  of  the  sky  is  modified  by  elevation  and  the 
presence  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  deepens  in  proportion  as 
high  mountains  are  ascended,  because  the  intervening  volume 
of  the  atmosphere  becomes  less,  and  the  dark  ground  of 
celestial  space  has  greater  effect.  This  explains  also  the 
deeper  blue  of  the  sky  in  every  situation  towards  the  zenith, 
the  atmospheric  stratum  being  the  thinnest  in  that  direc- 
tion. Receding  from  the  zenith,  the  tint  becomes  paler,  and 
frequently  approaches  to  complete  whiteness  towards  the 
horizon,  arising  from  the  aqueous  vapours  which  are  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air.  The  red  and 
yellow  hues  of  the  skies,  morning  and  evening,  are  explained 
by  the  sun's  rays  having  then  to  traverse  the  largest  and 
densest  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  which  permits  the  pas- 
sage of  the  red  and  yellow  rays  in  preference,  and  absorbs 
or  reflects  the  rest.  The  varying  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  its  occurrence  in  different  stages  of  advance 
towards  condensation,  are  influential  causes  in  producing 
the  beautifully  variegated  colouring  of  the  sky. 

149.  TFinds. — Aerial  currents,  or  winds,  are  principally 
due  to  the  unequal  and  ever-changing  wannth  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  suddenness  and  extent  under  which  inequa- 
lities and  changes  of  temperature  transpire,  determine  their 
velocity  and  force.  Heat  rarefies  and  expands  the  air,  and 
when  a  part  of  the  surface  is  considerably  heated  above  the 
surrounding  portions,  the  expanded  superincumbent  air 
flows  at  the  top  away  from  the  heated  spot  over  the  adjoin- 
ing colder  strata,  which  flow  at  the  bottom  towards  it  to 
supply  the  comparative  void  created.  The  general  state- 
ment of  the  law  under  which  currents  of  air  are  ordinarily 
occasioned,  is  as  follows  : — If  two  neighbouring  regions  are 
unequally  heated,  there  is  produced,  in  the  upper  strata,  & 
wind  blowing  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  region  ;  and  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  wind  blowing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion.  One  of  Franklin's  experiments  admirably  represents 
what  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  circumstances 
stated.  If  we  open  in  winter  a  door  communicating  between 
a  hot  and  a  cold  room,  two  currents  will  be  produced ;  one 
above  directed  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  apartment ;  another 
below  following  a  contrary  course  ;  and  hence  the  flame  of  a 
taper  will  be  directed  outwards,  or  inwards,  according  as  it 
is  held  near  the  ceiling  or  the.  floor.  Daily  experience 
teaches  us  the  unequal  force  of  the  wind,  exhibiting  every 
conceivable  variety,  from  the  almost  insensible  breeze,  to  the 
hurricane  which  prostrates  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  The 
following  results  upon  this  point  are  selected  from  a  larger 
table  supphed  by  Smeaton  : 

Velocityoftbewindin  Perpcndicniar  force  on  one  Characteristics 

miles  per  hour.  .quare  foot  in  poands  avoirdupois.  Charactenstics. 

1  •105  Hardly  perceptible. 

2  '020  Just  perceptible. 

5  "123  Gentle,  pleasant  wind. 

10  '492  Brisk  gale. 

28  l'S68  Very  brisk. 

30  4-429  High  wind. 

40  7S73  Very  high  wind. 

50  12-300  A  storm. 

60  17-715  A  violent  storm. 

80  31-490  Ahurricane. 

100  49-200  A  violent  hurricane. 

Winds  are  denominated  from  the  points  of  the  compass 
whence  they  blow ;  and  are  either  constant,  periodical,  or 
variable.  1.  Constant  breezes,  called  trade-winds,  main- 
taining the  same  direction,  and  nearly  the  same  force,  are 
experienced  in  the  region  between  about  28°  of  north  and 
south  latitude,  and  are  particularly  observed  in  the  oceanic 
portions  of  that  zone.  The  trade-wind,  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, blows  from  n.  e.,  and  south  of  the  line,  from  s.  e.,  the 
two  districts  being  separated  by  a  narrow  belt  distinguished 
by  its  calms.  The  cause  of  these  currents  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  strongly-heated  air  of  the 
equatoi'ial  regions  ascends  from  the  surface,  while  from  the 
districts  on  either  side  the  colder  air  glides  in  to  occupy 
the  vacant  place.  Thus  two  currents  set  in  from  the 
north  and  south  towards  the  equator.  But  as  the  rotatory 
velocity  of  the  globe  becomes  greater  and  greater  on  reced- 
ing from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  these  currents,  pur- 
suing that  course,  are  deflected  towards  the  west  in  propor- 
tion as  they  fail  to  acquire  the  increased  rotatory  velocity  of 
the   surface  towards  the  east.     Thus  instead  of  blowing 
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directly  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north,  they 
are  converted  into  n.  e.  and  s.  e.  winds,  which  are  remark- 
ably constant  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except 
towards  the  shores,  where  other  aerial  currents  are  pro- 
duced  by   the   unequal   temperatures   of   land    and    sea. 

2.  Periodical  winds,  called  land  and  sea-breezes,  occur  along 
the  coasts  of  continents  and  islands,  but  most  decidedly  in 
tropical  localities.  During  the  day,  the  land  being  more 
strongly  heated  than  the  sea  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  air  over 
the  land  rises,  while  the  cooler  air  is  borne  from  the  water 
towards  the  shore  to  supply  its  place.  This  is  the  sea- 
breeze,  which  gently  commences  soon  after  sunrise,  is  the 
strongest  in  the  afternoon,  and  gradually  dies  away  towards 
sunset.  At  night,  the  land  cools  by  the  radiation  of  heat 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  sea,  and  a  laud-breeze  arises, 
the  air  flowing  then  towards  the  sea  from  the  adjacent 
shores.  But  the  most  remarkable  periodical  winds  are  the 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Malay  moussin,  signifying  '•  a  season."  For  about  five 
months,  a  n.  e.  wind  blows  north  of  the  equator,  and  coin- 
cidently  a  n.  w.  wind  south  of  the  line ;  and  through 
another  interval  of  about  five  months,  a  s.  w.  and  a  s.  e.  wind 
prevail  in  the  same  districts.  The  n.  e.  and  s.  e.  mon- 
soons are  the  trade-winds  of  the  Indian  seas.  But  instead 
of  being  constant,  they  are  counteracted  and  superseded  for 
a  certain  period  by  winds  from  s.  w.  and  n.  \v.,  which 
respectively  blow  at  the  seasons  when  the  Asiatic  Continent 
and  Australia  are  receiving  their  greatest  heat,  and  are  set 
in  motion  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  those  countries. 

3.  Variable  winds  prevail  in  extra-tropical  latitudes,  some- 
times shifting  through  all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  a 
very  brief  interval,  but  generally  a  particular  quarter  has 
the  preference,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe, 
where  the  mean  direction  is  from  s.  w. 

150.  Winds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  phy- 
sical qualities,  being  either  moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  accord- 
as  these  characters  belong  to  the  quarter  whence  they  come, 
and  the  surface  over  which  they  sweep.  Thus  in  Great 
Britain,  the  west  and  south-west  winds  are  humid,  proceed- 
ing from  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  bringing  the  great 
streams  of  aqueous  vapour  which  are  perpetually  rising 
from  its  waters  ;  while  the  east  winds  are  comparatively  dry, 
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being  exposed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  a  continental  sur- 
face.    The  northerly  winds  are  cold,  coming  from  a  polar 
direction ;  while  the  southerly  are  warm,  blowing  from  an 
equatorial  quarter.     The  heated  surfaces  of  sandy  tropical 
deserts  originate  remarkably  hot  winds,  which  extend  to  the 
countries  bordering  upon  them,  and  are  locally  known  by 
different  names.     The  sirocco  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the 
solano  of  Spain,  are  hot,  humid,  and  relaxing  winds,  which 
sweep  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the  shores  of  Africa. 
The  harmattan,  experienced  in  Seuegambia  and  the  Guinea 
coast,  from  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  ;  the  khanisin  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  samoom  in   Arabia,  are  distinguished  by 
a   high   temperature   and   excessive   dryness.      The   term 
"  samoom"  signifies  a  "  burning  "  or  "  poisonous  "  wind.  It 
has  been  so  denominated  from  its  fierce  heat  and  injurious 
effects.     Volney  compares  its  temperature  to  the  heat  of  a 
large  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.    When 
it  begins  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  gradually  assumes  an 
alarming  aspect.     The  air  becomes  heavy,  and  the  sky  is 
darkened  with  the  impalpable  sand  of  the  desert.     The  san 
loses  all  its  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour.     All 
animated  bodies  suffer  ;  respiration  is  short  and  difficult ; 
the  lungs  contract,  and  become  painful ;  the  skin  is  parched  ; 
and  in  vain  is  coolness  sought,  for  every  object  is  heated  by 
the  burning  blast.     In  villages,  the  inhabitants  remain  in 
their  houses  to  avoid  suffocation ;  in  the  desert,  they  lie 
prostrate  in  their  tents,  or  hide   themselves  in  pits.     It 
sometimes  blows  continuously  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  even  for  a  longer  period  :  but  commonly  the  interval  is 
shorter,  and  the  currents  are  of  no  great  breadth.     The 
samoom  strikingly  answers  to  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,"  and  the  "  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon- 
day," spoken  of  by  the  psalmist ;  for  a  putrid  sulphurous 
smell   frequently  attends  it,  and  merchant  caravans,  pil- 
grims to  Mecca,   and  travellers  m  the  desert,  have  been 
destroyed  by  exposure  to  it.     The  army  of  Cambyses  is 
supposed  to  have  perished  by  this  means ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  samoon,  when 
predicting  the   overthrow  of   Sennacherib  and  his   host : 
"Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him." 

151.  Storms,  or  extraordinary  agitations  of  the  air,  belong 
to  all  latitudes,  but  are  most  violent  within  the  tropics,  where 
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they  are  variously  known  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  pamperas, 
and  typhoons,  occurring  principally  in  the  "West  Indies,  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  off  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  several 
parts  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  the  result  of  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  a  rapid  condensation  of  vapour,  creating 
an  extensive  partial  vacuum,  and  a  rush  of  the  surrounding 
air  into  the  rarefied  space.  All  great  storms  appear  to 
have  a  rotatory  motion,  and  to  be  whirlwinds  upon  a  grand 
scale,  resulting  from  the  conflict  of  aerial  currents  pro- 
ceeding in  opposite  directions.  A  whirling  motion  of  the 
air  is  often  observed  in  hot  summer  weather,  sand,  dust,  and 
other  light  objects,  moving  round  in  spiral  columns ;  and 
occasionally  intensely  strong  whirlwinds  occur,  and  destroy 
or  damage  every  object  in  their  path.  At  Houline,  a 
village  near  Rouen,  August  19,  1845,  a  current  of  air 
revolring  with  terrible  rapidity,  overthrew  everything  it 
met  with  in  its  course,  passed  through  a  forest  without 
abating  any  of  its  power,  snapping  or  twisting  off  the  trees, 
and  demolished  in  an  instant  several  cotton  factories, 
crushing  those  who  were  within  their  walls.  Whirlwinds 
sometimes  bring  down  masses  of  clouds  towards  the  earth, 
or  carry  up  masses  of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  constituting  water-spouts.  How- 
ever at  times  a  cause  of  tremendous  devastation,  the  more 
violent  aerial  disturbances  are  beneficial  agents  in  their 
general  operation,  and  officiate  in  obedient  subservience  to 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence :  "He  bringeth  the  wind 
out  of  his  treasuries  ;"  he  "  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
fists  ; "  "  he  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east 
wind  ;  "  "  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  -winds,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm."  The  atmospheric  currents  have  an  important 
and  necessary  office  in  the  economy  of  nature.  They 
correct  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  and  prevent  that  stagnation 
of  the  fluid  which  is  known  to  be  unwholesome ;  render 
the  deleterious  exhalations  of  swamps  and  marshes  innoc- 
uous by  bringing  them  into  fresh  combinations ;  and  thus 
transform  a  cause  of  fever,  pestilence,  and  death,  into  the 
medium  of  hfe  and  health.  The  winds  also  favour  the 
intercourse  of  mankind  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  the 
ocean.  They  promote  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in 
vegetable  productions  by  agitating  the  branches  and  leaves 
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of  trees  and  plants.  They  mitigate  the  climates  of  the 
north  by  bringing  to  them  the  warmth  of  the  south ; 
transfer  a  refreshing  coolness  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  to 
temper  the  noontide  heat  of  tropical  shores  ;  and  carry  the 
moisture  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  deep  far  inland 
to  descend  in  fertilizing  showers  upon  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents. In  these  and  other  circumstances,  we  cannot  fail 
to  trace  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator,  by 
whose  appointment,  essential  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of 
his  creatures,  "  the  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turueth 
about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually :  and 
the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  circuits." 

152.  Moisture. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  aqueous 
vapour  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  globe  by  a  process  in  which 
heat  is  the  prime  agent,  and  is  diflPused  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  air  as  a  transparent  colourless  gas,  invisible  to 
our  eyes  till  condensed  by  cold  into  minute  waterv  globules. 
The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  which  the  air  is  capable  of 
receiving  depends  upon  its  temperature.  Its  capacity 
increases  or  decreases  proportionately  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  temperature,  and  maintains  invariably  the  same 
ratio  to  the  same  thermometric  condition.  According  to 
Professor  Leslie,  air  at  the  freezing  point  is  capable  of 
holding  moisture  equal  to  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight ; 
at  the  temperature  of  59°,  the  80th  part ;  at  that  of  86°, 
the  40th  part ;  at  113°,  the  20th  part ;  and  at  that  of  140°, 
the  10th  part.  "When  a  volume  of  air  contains  as  much 
aqueous  vapour  as  at  its  particular  temperature  it  is  capable 
of  receinng,  it  is  then  said  to  be  at  the  point  of  saturation, 
being  as  humid  as  it  can  be.  If  the  temperature  then 
rises,  it  will  be  capable  of  receiving  more,  but  if  it  falls, 
some  of  the  contained  vapour  will  be  rejected,  and  become 
visible  as  mist.  Thus  the  effect  of  a  change  of  temperature 
upon  a  saturated  volume  of  air  is  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hand  relaxing  or  tightening  its  grasp  of  a  piece 
of  imbibing  sponge.  The  formation  of  vapour  depending 
upon  heat,  it  follows,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  humidity 
in  the  air  is  least  in  winter  and  greatest  in  summer, 
diminishing  also  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  and 
depending  likewise  upon  the  extent  to  which  an  evaporating 
surface  is  supplied,  it  is  greater  in  maritime  than  in  inland 
regions. 
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153.  Dew. — After  sunset  in  summer,  when  the  great 
diurnal  heat  has  charged  the  air  with  moistare,  and  the 
earth  is  rapidly  cooled  by  radiation  under  a  clear  sky,  the 
atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  surface  is  chilled,  and  has 
its  capacity  to  retain  the  aqueous  vapours  lessened,  which 
are  gradually  and  gently  deposited  in  the  form  of  fluid 
drops.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  dew,  which  in  some 
countries  in  which  rain  is  rare,  is  so  copiously  produced  as 
to  supply  its  place.  In  Palestine  and  western  Asia  in 
general,  where  showers  are  unknown  for  several  months  in 
succession,  the  hottest  in  the  year,  the  dew  formed  at  night 
moistens  the  earth,  and  sustains  the  vegetation,  being  often 
so  abundant  as  completely  to  saturate  the  tents,  baggage, 
and  clothing  of  travellers  exposed  to  it.  The  references  to 
it  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  illustrate  its  value  to  an 
agricultural  people,  in  a  region  having  annually  a  long  rain- 
less interval.  "  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,"  was 
part  of  the  patriarch's  blessing  to  his  son  Jacob  ;  and  the 
use  of  the  natural  product  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  favour 
attests  its  importance ;  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  ruato  Israel." 
As  all  objects  have  not  the  same  capacity  for  radiating  heat, 
some  cooling  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  we  frequently 
find  certain  bodies  densely  covered  with  dew,  as  grass  and 
leaves,  while  the  bare  grounds,  metals,  stones,  and  wood, 
are  comparatively  dry.  A  thermometer  laid  on  a  grass- 
plot  on  a  cloudless  night  has  been  upwards  of  16°  lower 
than  another  laid  at  the  same  time  on  a  gravel  walk. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  much  more  copious  deposition  of 
dew  on  the  grass  than  on  the  walk — the  herbs  needing  the 
nourishment  thus  receiving  it  in  preference  to  the  bare  soil, 
to  which  it  would  have  been  of  no  positive  utiUty — a 
striking  evidence  of  an  all-^-ise  Being  operating  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  When  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
body  sinks  to  32°,  the  freezing  point,  the  air  ceases  to  sur- 
render its  moisture  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  hoar-frost,  the 
ice  of  dew,  is  formed. 

154.  Bain. — Mists  or  fogs,  and  clouds  are  formed  under 
control  of  a  decrease  of  temperature  taking  place  in  the 
saturated  air,  apart  from  contact  with  cold  solid  bodies. 
They  consist  of  visible  but  minute  globules  of  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  hollow  vesicles  ;  and  differ  in  no  respect  from 
each  other,  except  that  the  former  are  recumbent  on  the 
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surface,  while  the  latter  occur  at  different  elevations  in  the 
atmosphere.  Though  specifically  heavier  than  the  medium 
in  which  they  float,  the  clouds  are  kept  in  suspension  by 
the  action  of  the  winds,  and  by  ascending  currents  of 
heated  air  which  rise  during  the  day.  Further  condensation 
of  vapour  producing  larger  globules,  or  a  number  con- 
glomerating, form  actual  drops  of  water,  precipitated  to 
the  earth  as  rain.  The  drops  of  rain  vary  in  size  from  the 
■gij-th  to  the  |th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  where  rain  is  never  known  to  fall,  or  if  at  all,  it 
is  only  in  very  small  quantities  after  intervals  of  years, 
because  the  incumbent  air  does  not  contain  sufficient 
moisture  to  admit  of  precipitation,  under  any  decrease  of 
temperature.  These  districts  include  the  Sahara,  parts  of 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Persia,  portions  of  central  Asia,  and  central 
America,  and  the  coast-line  of  Peru.  They  are  generally 
arid  deserts,  and  would  be  entirely  so,  were  it  not  for 
copious  dews,  and  the  overflowings  of  some  great  river,  as 
in  Egypt.  There  are  other  countries,  which  are  either 
within  the  tropics  or  adjacent  to  them,  where  the  rain  falls 
periodically,  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  dividing  the  year,  or 
two  seasons  of  rain  and  two  of  drought  occurring  annually. 
Thus,  two  seasons  of  rain  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
in  relation  to  Judse ;  the  "first,"  or  autumnal,  falling  in 
seed-time,  towards  the  close  of  October  ;  and  the  "  latter," 
or  spring  rains,  falling  in  April,  after  the  cold  season.  "  I 
will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain  ;  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy 
corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil."  Prominence  is  given 
to  these  two  rains  on  account  of  their  copiousness,  and 
especially  the  time  of  their  occurrence ;  the  success  of  the 
agriculturist  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  plentiful 
showers  then  descending.  They  often  fall  with  violence, 
being  accompanied  with  tempestuous  winds,  which  may 
explain  the  statement  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  of  the  people 
"  trembling  ...  for  the  great  rain,"  and  also  the  saying  of 
our  Lord  :  "  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell." 
In  higher  latitudes  the  rain  observes  no  stated  period,  but 
foils  indiscriminately  at  any  season  of  the  year,  or  hour 
of  the  day.  1.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  is 
the   greatest  in  tropical  climates,  and  diminishes  as  we 
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recede  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.     Thus   the   mean 
faUat 

San  Luis  de  Maranhao,  Brazil,  lat.    3°  S  is  equal  to  276  inches. 

Parimaribo,  Guiana lat.    6°N 229  „ 

Sierra  Leone,  Guinea   lat.    S° !89  „ 

Island  of  Grenada,  West  Indies  lat.  12° 103  „ 

Havannah,  Cuba  lat.  23° 90  „ 

Calcutta  lat.  22° 81  „ 

Macao.  China lat.  22° 68  ,, 

Charlestown,  South  Carolina...  lat.  33° 47  ,, 

Rome  lat.  42° 39  „ 

Edinburgh lat.  55° 24  ,, 

Petersburg  „.„  lat.  60° 17  ,, 

Uleaburg,  Finland    lat.  63° 13  „ 

Average  for  the  Tropics  generally  95§  inches. 

Average  for  the  Temperate  zone 34|      „ 

But  the  numher  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  least  in  tropical 
climates,  and  increases  from  south  to  north ;  because  the 
fall,  intense  while  it  lasts,  is  Umited  to  a  few  months  towards 
the  equator.  2.  The  quantity  of  rain,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days,  decreases  generally  as  we  recede  from  the 
shores  inland,  the  sea  furnishmg  the  principal  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  3.  More  rain  falls  in  moun- 
tainous than  in  low  level  districts,  lofty  heights  arresting 
the  clouds,  and  promoting  the  condensation  of  vapour  by 
their  cold  summits.  At  Greenwich,  the  annual  mean  is 
about  24  inches ;  while  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  it 
amounts  to  67  inches.  4,  Less  rain  falls  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  of  hills,  and  less  rain  will  be  collected  at  a 
given  place,  in  the  same  time,  by  an  elevated  gauge,  than 
by  another  at  a  lower  level.  This  arises  from  the  drops,  in 
their  descent,  bringing  with  them  the  low  temperature  of 
the  upper  regions,  and  increasing  in  size  by  condensation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  air  near  the  surface.  5.  The  result  of 
experiment  shows,  that  with  us  a  greater  amount  of  rain 
falls  while  the  sun  is  below  than  when  above  the  horizon. 
6.  Assuming  the  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  our 
island  to  be  30  inches,  and  supposing  it  diffused  equably, 
the  whole  discharge  from  the  clouds  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
on  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain,  would, 
at  a  medium,  be  1,940,633,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  tons, 
gi\-ing  to  each  English  acre  about  three  thousand  tons,  or 
630,000  imperial  gallons  of  water. 

155.  Snow. — In  very  cold  strata  of  air  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  is  congealed  into  very  minute  crystals  of  ice. 
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which,  aggregating,  descend  as  flakes  of  snow,  and  reacli 
the  surface  of  the  earth  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
down  to  the  surface  is  sufficiently  low.  The  warmer  or 
colder  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  may  convert 
snow  into  rain  or  rain  into  snow,  during  its  passage  to  the 
ground  ;  and  thus  it  may  snow  above  and  rain  below ;  or 
rain  above  and  snow  below.  Snow,  in  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions,  is  never  seen  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  so  seldom 
as  to  be  quite  a  phenomenon  ;  and  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  tropics,  as  far  as  latitude  35°,  it  is  rare.  In  mountainous 
districts,  according  to  their  elevation,  it  becomes  common, 
the  winter  of  the  Jewish  highlands  answering  to  the  des- 
cription of  the  psalmist : — "  He  giveth  snow  like  wool ; 
he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes  ;  he  casteth  forth 
his  ice  like  morsels ;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ?"  In 
the  middle  portions  of  the  temperate  zone,  abundant  and 
extensive  falls  of  snow  are  ordinary  occurrences  ;  and  further 
north,  it  is  permanent  upon  the  surface  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  May,  1833,  the  Russian  navigator, 
PachtussoflF,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  experienced  a 
heavy  snow  storm  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  extended 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  Ural  mountains,  as  far  as 
the  parallel  of  48^^,  a  distance  of  1,.500  miles.  The  "Thir- 
teen drifty  days"  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  great  storm  on  the  night 
of  January  24  and  25,  1794,  when  seventeen  shepherds 
perished  in  the  border  counties,  and  entire  flocks  were  over- 
whelmed. No  apology  need  be  made  for  the  insertion  of 
the  following  picture  from  one  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
that  dreadful  night :  "  I  know  of  no  scene  so  im.pressive  as 
that  of  a  shepherd's  family,  sequestered  in  a  lone  glen 
during  the  time  of  a  winter  storm.  There  they  are  lel't  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven  alone,  and  they  know  and  feel  it. 
Before  retiring  to  rest  the  shepherd  uniformly  goes  out,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  make  his  report  to  the 
little  dependent  group  within.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  conflict  of  the  elements,  nor  heard  but  the  raving  of 
the  storm.  Then  they  all  kneel  around  him  while  he 
recommends  them  to  the  protection  of  Heaven  ;  and  though 
their  little  hymns  of  praise  can  scarcely  be  heard  even  by 
themselves,  and  mix  with  the  roar  of  the  temjjcst,  they 
never  fail  to  rise  from   their  devotions  with  their  spirits 
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cheered,  and  their  confidence  renewed.  Often  have  I  been 
a  sharer  in  such  scenes,  and  never,  in  my  youngest  years, 
without  having  my  heart  deeply  impressed.  We  lived,  as 
it  were  inmates  of  the  cloud  and  the  storm,  but  we  stood  in 
relationship  to  Hirn  who  directed  and  governed  them." 

]56.  Hail. — Hail  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very 
intense  degree  of  cold  being  rapidly  produced  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  as  it  commonly  falls  in  hot  sultry  weather, 
visiting  particular  localities  frequently,  while  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  adjacent  localities,  meteorological  science  is 
baffled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  it.  In  very  high  lati- 
tudes it  is  uuknovATi,  and  it  is  also  rare  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  within  the  tropics.  The  icy  particles  which  fall  vary  in 
shape  and  size.  Hailstones,  though  usually  rounded,  are 
often  angular.  They  have  been  know  to  weigh  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  ounces,  and  even  more  considerable  masses  are 
mentioned  by  trustworthy  observers.  In  a  violent  storm, 
the  course  of  the  hail  is  almost  always  along  a  tract  of 
country  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length.  During 
the  great  storm  in  London,  August  1,  1846,  many  of  the 
hailstones  were  between  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  singular  forms  attracted  much  attention.  There 
were  but  few  of  the  larger  ones  round,  and  several  had  a 
distinct  crystalline  arrangement ;  while  hard  masses  of 
ice  fell  at  Walworth,  Kennington,  Brixton,  and  the  west 
end  of  London,  no  hail  at  all  fell  at  Kew. 

157.  Climate. — The  degree  of  temperature  experienced 
in  any  particular  region  is  regulated  by  a  great  diversity 
of  circumstances.  ] .  Latitude  is  one  important  element  of 
the  case  ;  for  heat  must  generally  diminish  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays 
departing  more  and  more  from  the  vertical,  and  becoming 
oblique,  thejr  mfluence  weakening  in  proportion  to  their 
obliquity.  Hence  perpetual  ice  occurs  at  the  poles  ;  while 
burning  climates  distinguish  the  equatorial  zone.  But,  on 
receding  from  the  equator,  where  the  day  and  night  being 
of  equal  length  throughout  the  year  the  temperature  is 
tolerably  equally  distributed,  we  come  to  what  are  called 
"  excessive"  climates,  where  the  temperature,  at  different 
seasons,  is  remarkably  diverse,  owing  to  the  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights.  Thus,  while  at 
Cumana,  near  the  equator,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
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80°  and  the  inean  summer  temperature  82°,  showing  a  very 
trifling  difference  ;  at  Quebec  the  same  means  are,  respec- 
tively, 14°,  far  below  the  freezing  point,  and  68°,  involviug 
a  violent  contrast.  2.  The  varying  elevation  of  land  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  another  leading  cause  of  varying  climates  ; 
for  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  as  we 
ascend,  till,  at  a  certain  height,  the  thermometer  never  rises 
above  32°,  which  marks  the  inferior  limit  of  constant  con- 
gelation and  perpetual  snow.  Two  causes  contribute  to 
this  effect :  first,  the  atmosphere  derives  its  warmth  from 
the  earth,  and  consequently  becomes  colder  as  the  distance 
from  the  general  surface  increases ;  secondly,  the  density 
of  the  air  lessens  from  below  upwards,  and  its  capacity  for 
heat  lessens  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  The  height  at 
which  congelation  is  constant  varies  with  the  latitude  of 
places,  descending  generally  to  a  lower  level,  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  diminishes  in  the  same  direction.  Subject  to 
to  local  variations,  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  found 
at  the  foUowmg  heights,  in  the  respective  latitudes  : — 

Latitude.  Height  in  feet. 

Equator l(j,OOU 

10° 14,764 

20     13,471 

30     11,484 

40     9,000 

50     6,334 

60     3,818 

70     1,778 

80     Sea  level. 

It  follows  that  a  highland  country,  though  in  the  same 
latitude  with  a  lowland  region,  will  have  a  colder  climate, 
other  circumstances  being  equal ;  and  that  a  compara- 
tively small  tract,  exhibiting  great  differences  of  level,  will 
have  very  varying  climates  within  its  bounds.  The  tra- 
veller, on  journeying  through  Mexico,  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Acapulco,  passes  from  the  hot  district  of  the  coast,  with  its 
tropical  vegetation,  to  the  temperate  zone  of  the  table-land, 
exhibiting  a  European  flora;  and,  ascending  some  of  its 
mountains,  enters  the  cold  and  frigid  regions.  3.  The 
situation  of  countries,  with  reference  to  the  sea,  whether 
maritime  or  continental,  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  their 
climates.  The  ocean  receives  heat,  and  parts  with  it  with 
less  facility  than  the  land.  Its  temperature  is  consequently 
more  equable,  a  character  in  which  its  coasts  participate. 
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through  the  medium  of  the  winds.  They  have  not  those 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  usually  distinguish  inland 
districts ;  the  winters  being  milder  and  the  summer  cooler. 
4.  The  great  oceanic  currents  affect  the  temperature  of 
countries  geographically  exposed  to  their  influence ;  the 
warm  gulf  stream  elevating  it  in  western  Europe,  and  the 
cold  arctic  current  chilling  the  shores  of  Labrador.  5 .  The 
winds  are  powerful  climatic  agents,  and  rapidly  produce,  as 
they  shift,  extraordinary  changes  of  temperature.  Intense 
cold  is  experienced  in  the  United  States  as  often  as  the  blast 
blows  from  the  frozen  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  heat 
accumulates  to  an  astonishing  degree  at  Bagdad  and  Bushire, 
when  the  south  wind  arrives  from  the  burning  sands  of 
Arabia.  6.  The  nature  of  soils  and  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion have  a  decided  influence  upon  climates.  Sandy  soils 
are  more  readily  heated  than  clays,  and  bare  ground  than 
meadow  land ;  while  swamps  and  forests  contribute  to  a  low 
temperature.  It  is,  hence,  probably  due  to  the  clearing 
away  of  woods,  the  extinction  of  morasses,  and  extensive 
drainage,  that  Europe  has  not  such  rigorous  winters,  at 
present,  as  when  the  Romans  fought  the  barbarians  on  the 
ice  of  the  German  rivers,  and  the  elk  roamed  south  of  the 
Baltic. 

158.  Optical  Phenomena. — Under  a  general  title  like 
the  present,  various  imposing,  beautiful,  or  curious  appear- 
ances may  be  noticed,  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  either  the 
cause  or  the  scene,  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  yet  too 
numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail.  1 .  Lightning.  — The 
term  electricity  denotes  an  agent  perfectly  inscrutable  in 
itself,  but  which  appears  to  pervade  all  nature,  for  its 
presence  and  influence  have  been  detected  in  connection 
with  the  clouds,  hail,  rain,  snow,  vegetation,  and  the  interior 
strata  of  the  earth.  The  electric  fluid,  as  for  convenience  it  is 
called,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  of  equable  diffusion,  is 
in  a  neutral  condition,  and  gives  us  no  visible  sign  of  its 
existence ;  but  displays  its  tremendous  energies,  and  intense 
activity,  frequently  producing  most  destructive  effects, 
upon  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed  by  heat,  friction,  or 
chemical  action.  Bodies  unequally  affected,  as  two  clouds, 
or  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  tend  to  return  to  a  condition  of 
equality  by  a  discharge,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
spark  or  flash  of  lishtning,  accompanied  by  thunder, 
I  2 
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arising  from  tlie  vibration  of  the  powerfully  agitated  air. 
The  varying  colour  of  lightuiug — white,  orange,  blue,  and 
violet,  probably  depends  upon  the  intensity  and  distance 
of  the  discharge.  The  thunder  is  heard  after  the  flash  be- 
cause sound  travels  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  light.  The 
most  energetic  electric  explosions  occur  within  the  tropics 
during  the  wet  season,  and  in  woodland  districts, — where 
the  lightning  glares,  and  the  thunder  peals  with  a  violence 
v.hich  language  can  only  very  faintly  describe.  Their  in- 
tensity proportionably  diminishes  with  an  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  thus,  sympathizing  with  heat  and 
light  in  geographical  distribution;  and  are  rarely  witnessed 
in  high  polar  latitudes,  and  always  in  a  very  subdued  form. 
Injury  to  life  and  property  from  a  thunder-storm  is  the  rare 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  while  the  phenomenon  is  an 
indispensable  terrestrial  arrangement,  and  operates  upon 
a  great  scale  for  good.  It  is  the  paroxysmal  effort  by 
which  nature  returns  from  a  deranged  and  unhealthy  to  a 
harmonized  and  salubrious  condition.  The  atmosphere 
recovers  freshness ;  all  animated  beings  are  relieved  from  a 
sense  of  oppression  ;  vegetation  exliibits  livelier  colours  ; 
the  ripening  of  crops  and  fruit  is  rapidly  promoted  ;  and 
man  is  reminded  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  his  fears  and  per- 
ceptions, of  his  dependence  upon  the  great  Being  who 
"  directeth  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
2.  Aarorce  boreales  vel  australes. — The  northern  and 
southern  hghts,  harmless  meteorological  phenomena- con- 
sisting of  variously  coloured  coruscations,  assuming  great 
diversity  of  form,  and  rapidly  changing  their  aspect,  though 
not  uncommon  in  mean  latitudes,  are  characteristic  of  the 
polar  sky,  appearing  generally  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  where  the  air  is  rarefied.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly an  electrical  connection,  for  they  may  be  imitated  upon 
a  small  scale  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a 
rarefied  medium.  They  are  also  as  evidently  connected 
with  magnetism  ;  great  disturl)ances  of  the  magnetic  needle 
being  observed  before  and  during  grand  auroral  exhibitions. 
It  ajjpears  that  while  lightning  marks  the  return  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  state  of  unequal  distrilnition,  a  parallel  evolu- 
tion of  light  accompanies  tiie  restoration  of  the  deranged 
equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ; 
and  the  wliole  course  of  modern  experimental  philosophy 
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is  in  favour  of  the  idea,  so  in  harmony  with  the  simpUcity 
of  action  which  distinguishes  the  operations  of  Ahnighty 
wisdom  and  power,  that  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces, 
with  hght  itself,  have  an  elementary  unity,  their  ditferences 
being  merely  functional.  While  an  object  to  us  of  interest 
and  admiration,  the  northern  lights  are  an  obvious  benefit 
to  the  dwellers  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where  they  are 
extraordinarily  vivid  and  magnificent,  forming  a  fine  com- 
pensation for  the  long  and  dreary  nights  to  which  those 
regions  are  subject.  3.  The  Bainboio. — When  a  shower 
is  falling  and  coincidently  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  heavens,  a  beautifully  coloured  bow  appears 
projected  upon  the  rain-clouds,  for  a  pencil  of  light  enter- 
ing the  drops,  undergoes  refraction  and  reflection,  and 
emerges  divided  into  its  primitive  colours,  forming  the  dif- 
ferently tinted  arcli,  the  violet  being  the  upper,  and  the 
red  the  lower  tinge.  The  bow  is  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  a  point  directly  opposite  the  sun.  Hence  it 
forms  a  semicircle,  to  a  spectator  on  a  plain,  with  the  sun 
at  the  horizon;  or  more  than  a  semicircle,  supposing  tlie 
spectator  to  be  elevated,  with  the  sun  in  that  position;  and 
less  than  a  semicircle  in  proportion  to  the  solar  altitude. 
Sometimes  a  second  bow  is  perceived,  exterior  to  the  first 
or  primary,  with  the  colours  inverted,  caused  by  a  double 
reflection,  but  much  fainter,  as  light  is  weakened  by  every 
reflection.  The  rainbow  is  common  to  all  countries  when- 
ever the  two  conditions  co-exist,  of  rain  and  sunshine  in 
opposite  parts  of  the  heavens.  Independent  of  its 
beauty,  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  its  consecration  as 
the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  promise  to  all  people,  that  the 
deluge  which  once  overwhelmed  the  globe  shall  no  more 
return.  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth."  It 
has  been  happily  remarked,  that  no  pledge  could  have 
been  more  fehcitous  or  satisfactory,  for  in  order  that  the 
rainbow  may  appear,  the  clouds  must  be  partial,  and  hence 
its  existence  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  universal 
deluge  from  above.  4.  Parhelia. — The  common  appear- 
ance of  halos  around  the  sun  and  moon  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  vapour  upon  light,  its  abundance  deter- 
mining the  defiuiteness  of  the  concentric  rings.  Parhelia, 
or  mock  suns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  true  orb,  with 
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luminous  arcs  and  horizontal  bauds,  rare  in  our  climate, 
but  often  witnessed  further  north,  are  referred  to  the  action 
of  minute  crystals  of  ice,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  upon 
light  ;  their  angular  forms  throwing  the  rays  of  light  in 
different  directions.  Conspicuous  luminous  masses  are 
produced  at  points  where  the  arcs  and  horizontal  bands 
cross  one  another,  and  where,  consequenth',  the  light  is 
accumulated  and  more  intense.  5.  Miraye. — The  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  rays  of  light, 
on  passing  through  it,  are  diverted  from  a  straight  line 
and  bent  upwards,  (an  effect  produced  in  proportion  to 
its  density,)  causes  the  apparent  elevation  of  objects  above 
their  true  place ;  so  that  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary 
refraction,  very  common  in  northern  latitudes,  low  coasts 
often  assume  a  bold  aspect,  ships  below  the  horizon  of  a 
spectator  are  brought  into  view,  and  sometimes  appear  as 
if  sailing  in  the  air.  The  plains  of  the  east  have  become 
renowned  for  optical  deceptions.  The  aspect  of  the  desert 
at  a  distance  has  frequently  a  lake-like  appearance,  exhibit- 
ing multiplied,  enlarged  or  inverted,  images  of  various  real 
objects.-  The  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the  highly 
heated  surface,  combine  to  produce  the  illusion ;  strata  of 
air  of  very  different  densities  intermingling,  causing  very 
irregular  refraction.  The  "  waters  that  fail,"  or  that  have 
"  no  reality  "  as  the  Septuagint  translates,  or  that  are  "not 
sure"  according  to  the  marginal  reading,  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  allude  to  the  mock  appearance  of 
streams  in  the  desert.  It  is  not,  however,  by  occasional  or 
rare,  but  by  common  and  constant  operations,  that  the 
aerial  girdle  of  the  earth  is  most  powerfully  commended  to 
thoughtful  and  grateful  contemplation,  as  the  ever-present, 
acting,  and  efficient  instrument  by  which  animal  life  is  sus- 
tained during  its  appointed  term;  transmitting  also  the  voice 
of  prayer,  the  hymns  of  religion,  and  the  utterances  of  do- 
mestic kindness,  while  scattering  the  pleasant  light ;  nor 
is  there  any  natural  agent  which  can  be  more  appropriately 
selected,  on  account  of  its  vital  importance,  diffusiveness, 
unostentatious  and  secret  ministry,  as  a  symbol  of  Him 
who  is  never  "far  from  any  one  of  us,"  whom  "no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see,"  in  whom  "we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  beine." 
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IV.     Organic  Existence. 

IfjQ.  Fegetahles. — The  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  extensively  distributed  over  the  globe,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  important  uses,  diversified  aspect, 
great  beauty,  and  admirable  economy,  making  a  near  ap- 
proach in  several  instances  to  the  instinct  exhibited  by  the 
members  of  the  animal  creation.  If  a  prop  is  placed  within 
a  short  distance  of  a  young  convolvulus,  or  scarlet-runner, 
it  will  find  it ;  if,  after  it  has  twined  some  distance  up  the 
prop,  it  is  unwound  and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  position,  or  die  in  the  attempt ; 
if  two  of  these  plants  grow  near  each  other,  and  have  no 
stake  around  wliich  they  can  entwine,  one  of  them  will 
alter  the  direction  of  its  spiral,  and  they  will  twine  round 
each  other  ;  and  althoup;h  the  natural  tendency  of  tlie  roots 
of  all  plants  is  downwards,  yet  if  tlie  soil  beneath  is  dry, 
and  any  damp  substance  is  above,  the  roots  will  ascend  to 
reach  it.  Plants  differ  vastly  in  size  and  appearance,  from 
the  "  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  tlie  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ;"  and  have  terms  of  longevity  far 
more  varying  than  those  which  belong  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. Some  minute  fungi  live  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  a  few  days  ;  mosses  in  general  live  only  for  one  season, 
and  many  garden  vegetables  and  flowers  die  of  old  age  as 
soon  as  they  have  ripened  their  seeds  ;  others  are  biennial 
and  triennial ;  while  timber  trees,  in  a  soil  and  situation 
adapted  to  them,  rival  the  proudest  monarchies  in  dura- 
tion,— the  olive,  chestnut,  oak,  and  yew,  surviving  from  three 
hundred  to  near  a  thousand  years.  There  are  upwards  of 
80,000  vegetable  species  known  to  botanists  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly a  great  number  remain  undescribed.  Thev  are 
not  diffused  indiscriminately,  but  appropriated  to  particular 
stations  and  habitations.  By  the  stalioyi  of  plants  is  meant, 
those  physical  circumstances  in  which  alone  thev  can  exist, 
or  which  are  necessary  to  their  complete  development; 
and,  upon  a  great  scale,  vegetation  is  either  aquatic  or  ter- 
restrial. Of  the  former  class,  some  members  are  marine, 
buried  in  the  ocean,  or  floating  on  its  surface ;  others  are 
maritime  and  sahne,  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
and  of  salt  lakes ;  others  flourish  in  fresh-water,  stagnant 
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or  running ;  others  live  in  marshes  where  the  ground  is 
generally  suijinerged,  bnt  occasionally  dry ;  while  some 
vegetate  in  hot  springs,  the  temperature  of  which  approxi- 
mates to  boiUng  Keat.  Among  terrestrial  plants,  soTne  are 
subterranean,  living  in  the  darkness  of  mines  and  caves ; 
others  are  alpine,  preferring  lofty  mountain  sites,  near  the 
verge  of  the  perpetual  snows  ;  others  are  found  alone  in 
the  valleys,  or  on  plains,  where  they  are  eminently  social ; 
several  are  parasitical,  deriving  their  nourishment  from 
other  vegetables ;  while  hard  rocks,  loose  sands,  heavy 
cla}-^,  and  light  chalky  soils,  are  respectively  occupied  bv 
particular  tribes.  By  the  habitation  of  plants  is  meant,  the 
geographical  region  to  which  families  and  species  are  either 
entirely  confined,  or  in  which  they  are  most  common. 

ItiO.  Within  the  tropics,  wherever  great  heat  and 
moisture  combine  their  influence,  vegetation  is  most  in- 
tensely developed,  exhibiting  a  magnitude,  exuberance,  and 
splendour  perfectly  unexampled  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe.  This  is  the  case  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  South 
America,  Senegambia,  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Trees  of  gigantic  dimensions  occur,  forming  vast  forests, 
scarcely  any  two  adjacent  individuals  being  alike,  crowned 
with  differently  tinted  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  most 
brilliant  dyes,  each  shooting  upwards  to  a  great  height,  as 
if  striving  to  escape  from  the  dense  crowd.  Parasitical 
and  creeping  plants  climb  to  their  topmost  branches,  and 
leap  from  tree  to  tree,  so  interlacing  the  woods  as  to  render 
them  absolutely  impenetrable  till  the  axe  has  opened  a 
passage.  The  grasses,  which  in  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  seldom  grow  to  any  height  above  the  surface, 
rise  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet ;  the  ferns  are 
arborescent,  and  herbaceous  tribes  assume  colossal  propor- 
tions, their  cup-like  flowers,  according  to  Humboldt,  serv- 
ing the  children  on  the  banks  of  the  IMagdalena  for  hats. 
But  the  palms  constitute  the  peculiar  characteristic  and 
chief  glory  of  intertropical  districts.  Their  novel  forms 
instantly  arrest  the  attention  of  Europeans ;  and  well  en- 
title them  to  rank  as  the  "princes  of  the  vegetable  world," 
the  ])hrase  of  Linn?eus,  owing  to  their  majestic  stature  and 
the  leafy  diadem  with  which  nature  has  decorated  their 
summits.  Yon  Martins,  referring  to  their  limited  lati- 
tudinal range,  remarks,  that  "the  common-world  atmos- 
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phere  does  not  become  these  vegetable  monarchs ;  but  in 
those  genial  climes,  where  nature  seems  to  have  fixed  her 
court,  and  summons  round  her  of  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
trees,  and  animated  beings,  a  galaxy  of  beauty,  there  they 
tower  up  into  the  balmy  air,  rearing  their  majestic  stems 
highest  and  providest  of  all.  ]\Iany  of  them,  at  a  distance, 
by  reason  of  their  long  perpendicular  shafts,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  columns,  erected  by  the  Divine  Architect,  bear- 
ing up  the  broad  arch  of  heaven  above  them  ;  pillars  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high, 
crowned  with  a  capital  of  gorgeous  green  foliage!"  The 
palm  family  is  supposed  to  comprise  a  thousand  species, 
united  by  resembling  features,  though  in  various  respects 
widely  differing.  The  talipat  palm  of  Ceylon  has  leaves 
frequently  upwards  of  eleven  feet  long  by  sixteen  broad, 
which  are  used  to  cover  the  entire  freight  and  crew  of  a 
small  boat,  fifteen  or  twenty  men  finding  a  complete  shelter 
under  a  single  leaf.  The  date  palm  is  the  variety  so 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  either  historically,  as  when 
Israel  encamped  by  the  palm-trees  of  Elim,  or  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  the  instance  of  the  psalmist,  "  the  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm  tree."  The  tree  skirts  the  margin  of 
the  great  African  desert,  and  was  once  so  common  in 
Palestine  as  to  be  made  by  the  Romans  an  emblem  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  though  now,  like  the  people  it  symbolized, 
it  has  largely  perished  from  the  soil. 

IGl.  Vegetation  changes  with  the  varied  condition  of 
climate  in  upland  regions  \vithin  the  tropics  ;  and  also  on 
travelling  through  the  temperate  zone  towards  the  pole, 
tropical  families  and  forms  are  gradually  left  behind,  and 
new  species  mark  the  transition  from  the  hot  to  the  warm, 
mild,  and  cold  districts.  The  grasses,  instead  of  being 
tall  and  rigid,  form  rich  verdant  meadows  of  tender  herbs. 
The  proportion  of  annual  plants  increases,  and  of  flowerless 
tribes.  Instead  of  dense  forests  of  majestic  leafy  ever- 
greens, the  trees  and  shrubs  are  mostly  deciduous,  or  those 
which  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn,  hybernating  or  sleep- 
ing during  the  winter  season,  their  economy  being  specially 
adapted  to  endure  a  change  of  temperature.  Towards  the 
equator,  where  the  seasonal  changes  are  very  trifling,  and 
great  cold  is  never  experienced,  the  leaf-buds  of  plants  are 
freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  without  any  kind  of  pre . 
I  3 
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tection.  But  in  climates  subject  to  the  striking  contrasts 
of  summer  and  winter,  where  vegetation  is  suspended  by  the 
cold,  the  young  leaf-buds,  developed  before  the  old  leaves 
are  cast,  are  provided  with  a  scaly  envelope,  well  suited  to 
exclude  the  cold,  which  serves  for  their  protection  till  the 
inclement  interval  has  passed  away.  The  fig,  vine,  and 
olive  abound  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone ; 
the  cerealia,  or  corn  tribes,  which  do  not  succeed  at  or  near 
the  level  of  tbe  sea  in  intertropical  regions,  flourish  to  its 
northern  confines ;  and  noble  timber  trees  form  extensive 
woodlands,  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  lime,  maple,  ash,  and  syca- 
more, which  gradually  disappear  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
where  pines,  firs,  and  birches  can  alone  endure  the  cold. 
Woods  pass  within  the  artic  circle  in  Europe,  the  birch  oc- 
curring the  furthest  north,  stunted  in  its  dimensions,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  height  of  six  feet  at  its  extreme  limit.  Nearer 
the  pole,  low  bushes,  herbs,  and  flowering  plants  are  found, 
the  dwarf  willow,  bramble,  wild  thyme,  saxifrages,  gentians 
and  primroses,  beyond  which  mosses  and  lichens  extend 
more  northerly,  and  are  the  last  remnants  of  vegetation 
with  which  the  realm  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice  is  fringed. 
Of  all  plants,  the  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  tribes,  mosses, 
lichens,  fungi,  and  ferns  are  the  most  extensively  diffused ; 
and  are  more  especially  abundant  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
globe.  Remarkably  diversified  in  colour  and  appearance, 
they  seem  capable  of  existing  almost  everywhere,  and  may 
be  seen  clothing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  coating  the 
trunks  of  the  forest,  covering  the  weather-beaten  rocks, 
and  marking  with  green,  gray,,  blue,  black,  or  crimson 
patches,  the  walls  of  ancient  edifices.  Though  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  these  humble  plants  fulfil  an  im- 
portant mission.  The  well-known  chemical  test  called 
litmus  is  obtained  from  a  lichen ;  others  yield  yeUow,  red, 
blue,  and  purple  dyes ;  and  others  contribute  to  the  diet 
of  man  and  animals.  The  reindeer  moss  occupies  a  vast 
extent  of  the  surface  of  northern  Scandinavia ;  it  forms 
altogether  the  food  of  that  animal  during  the  prolonged 
winters ;  and  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread  by  the  Lap- 
landers and  Norwegians,  upon  which  they  subsist  in  the 
same  season.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Iceland  moss,  which 
grows  upon  the  rocks  in  the  most  barren  parts  of  that 
island,  is  used  as  the  daily  food  of  many  of  the  natives. 
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who  gratefully  acknowledge,  "  that  a  bountiful  Providence 
sends  them  bread  out  of  the  Aery  stones."  In  the  desolate 
countries  north  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  various  kinds  of 
lichen  are  capable  of  being  rendered  edible.  It  was  to  the 
genus  called  ti-ipe  de  roche  by  the  Canadian  hunters,  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  were  indebted,  under  God, 
for  their  existence,  during  their  perilous  over-land  journey 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

162.  Various  natural  agencies,  still  in  constant  action, 
have  operated  largely  in  the  diffusion  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  while  an  iiumense  number  of  plants  are  readily 
naturalized  in  climates  analagous  to  those  from  whence  they 
are  transported,  some  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  change  of  circumstances  as  to 
temperature  and  soil.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  contribute 
to  the  migration,  by  the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another,  or  from  continents  to  islands,  or  from 
islet  to  islet.  The  Gulf  Stream  brings  across  the  Atlantic 
the  seeds  of  INIexico,  still  endowed  with  the  power  of  ger- 
mination ;  and  has  thrown  on  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
the  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  a  species  belonging  to  North 
America,  the  only  one  of  all  the  British  plants  that  is  not 
European.  The  same  stream  running  along  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  collects  the  innumerable  seeds  which  the  rivers 
convey  to  the  sea,  and  carries  them  along  with  it  to  be 
sown  on  the  shores  of  Shetland,  Faroe,  and  Iceland.  The 
winds  officiate  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  dissemination 
of  species,  but  it  escapes  direct  observation,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  marine  currents.  The  sporules,  or  small  embryo 
plants,  by  which  the  cryptogamous  tribes  are  propagated,  are 
so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  be  readily  transported  by  the 
feeblest  breath  of  air,  while  many  seeds  are  furnished  with 
feathery  winglets,  or  coverings  of  hair,  which  facihtate  their 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  and  conveyance  to  far  dis- 
tant sites  by  its  breezes.  There  is  another  mode  by  which 
vegetable  colonization  is  promoted,  namely,  by  migratory 
birds,  which  every  year  alternate  in  millions  between  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  convey  to  and  fro  the  seeds  of  plants 
preserved  in  their  gizzards,  or  attached  to  their  feathers. 
When  we  reflect  that  these  causes  have  acted  incessantly 
for  thousands  of  years,  we  cannot  doubt  the  immense  effect 
of  their  joint  influence  in  distributing  the  forms  of  vegetable 
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life  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.     But  man  has  been  a 
voluntary  agent  in  effecting  the  same  object,  with  reference 
to  those  plants  which  are  serviceable  for  food  and  clothing, 
or  as  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  or  for  building  pur- 
poses.    The   date-palm  has  l)een  introduced  from  Africa 
into  the  south  of  Spain.     The  grape-vine,  now  so  common 
in  western  Europe,  has  been  naturalized  from  western  Asia. 
The  coffee-bush,  native  to  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia,  was 
taken  thence  to  the  scene  of  its  present  cultivation,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and  the  culture 
of  the  tea-plant,  indigenous  to  China,  has  recently  been 
attempted  with  success  in  the  south  of  France.      Rice, 
known  in  the  southern  regions  of  Asia  from  the  remotest 
antiquity ;  the  valuable  bread-fruit  tree,  indigenous  in  the 
same  district,  and  in  the  Polynesian  islands  ;  and  the  more 
important  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  have  all 
been  transferred  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  latter  by  Europeaus.     At  Quito,  the  first 
wheat  was  sown  by  Jose  Rixi,  a  native  of  Flanders ;  and 
the  earthern  vessel  is  still  shown  in  which  the   original 
grains  came  from  Europe.     "Why,"  inquires  Humboldt, 
"  have  not  men  preserved  everywhere  the  names  of  those, 
who,  instead  of  ravaging  the  earth,  have  enriched  it  with 
plants  useful  to  the  human  race?"     In  return,  the  old 
world  has  received  from  the  new,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 
the  potato,    the  cultivation  of  which  now    extends    from 
Lapland  to  the  extremity  of  Africa.     Our  principal  fruit 
trees    appear    to    have    travelled    into    Europe    and   Great 
Britain  from  Syria  ;    the   damson  plum,  with  the  damask 
rose,   as  their  names  import,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  ;  the  cherry  from  Pontus  ;  the  walnut  and  the 
peach  from  Persia ;  the  apricot  from  Armenia  ;  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia. 

163.  Formed  for  the  sustenance  of  men  and  animals, 
the  special  adaptation  of  tribes  of  food  plants  to  different 
climates,  strikingly  reflects  this  design  of  the  all-bountiful 
Creator,  and  has  reference,  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
to  the  utmost  possible  diffusion  of  the  human  race,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  in  relation  to  the  primal 
pair  : — "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 
Where  one  class  fails,  another  appears  to  supply  its  place. 
Wheat,  the  vegetable  food  of  tb'  inhabitants  of  temperate 
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latitudes,  cannot  be  raised  on  the  low  plains  of  the  torrid 
zone  ;  but  there  the  various  tribes  of  men  derive  abundant 
nourishment  from  rice,  wherever  the  land  can  be  sufficiently 
coveredwith  water;  or  in  drier  situations  from  the  banana, 
cassava-root,  which  furnishes  our  tapioca,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
maize ;  or  in  burning  arid  wastes,  where  no  other  edible 
plant  can  grow,  from  the  date-palm.  The  amazing  fecun- 
dity also  of  most  of  the  food  plants  illustrates  the  Divine 
beniticence  to  dependent  creatures.  The  yield  of  wheat  is 
very  commonly  60  to  80  fold,  while  that  of  maize  on  fertile 
lands  amounts  to  300  or  400  fold,  and  a  harvest  is  con- 
sidered defective  returning  only  1.50  fold.  A  single  orange- 
tree  has  been  known  to  produce  20,000  oranges  fit  for 
exportation.  The  cocoa-palm  will  flourish  for  a  century, 
and  produce  annually,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
period,  a  hundred  of  its  large  nuts ;  while  an  acre  of  land 
planted  with  sago-palms  will  annually  furnish  120, .500 
pounds  of  nutritive  farina.  But  of  all  plants,  the  banana 
or  plantain  yields  the  greatest  mass  of  nutriment.  The 
fruit  is  occasionally  a  foot  in  circumference,  and  seven  or 
eight  inches  long.  A  cluster  often  contains  from  160  to 
180f  ruits,  weighing  from  66  to  88  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Hum- 
boldt calculates,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  plants  may  be  cul- 
tivated on  the  small  space  of  a  thousand  square  feet,  which 
will  afford  in  the  course  of  a  year  upwards  of  4,000  pounds 
weight  of  nutritive  substance, — a  produce  133  times  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  space,  if  sown  with 
wheat,  and  44  times  greater  than  if  planted  with  potatoes. 
But  not  more  liberally  than  wisely  have  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  contribute  to  the  support  and  gratification 
of  man's  physical  nature  been  bestowed  by  Providence. 
That  part  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  at  the  fall, 
"in  the  sweat  of  thv  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  not 
repealed  by  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  alimentary  plants. 
The  cereals,  rice  and  bananas,  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  ; 
and  together  with  various  leguminous  tribes,  require  culti- 
vation to  a  varying  extent,  in  order  to  be  prolific.  Thus 
the  industry  which  calls  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
human  race  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  supply ;  and  as 
a  general  rule,  where  this  condition  falls  lightly  upon  nations, 
owing  to  the  little  husbandrv  demanded  by  their  food 
plants,  they  are  found  low  in  the  scale  of  mental  and  social 
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improTcment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question,  "Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen?"  is  well  answered  by  the  fact, 
that  animals,  not  needing  employment  on  moral  grounds, 
and  incapable  of  intelligent  exertion,  but  depending  upon 
veeetable  support,  derive  it  from  the  grasses  and  shrubs 
which  flourish  apart  from  terrestrial  activity  and  skill. 
With  equal  bounty  and  foresight  the  adorable  Author  of 
all  good  "  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man  ;  that  he  may  bring  forth  food 
out  of  the  earth." 

164.  Animals. — The  animal  tribes  correspond  to  the 
vegetable,  in  wide  diffusion,  diversified  structure,  adapta- 
tion to  their  respective  localities,  and  general  utility  to 
man  ;  but  include  a  far  greater  number  of  species.  They 
are  divided  into  four  great  natural  orders, — the  vertebrated, 
articulated,  molluscous,  and  radiated  forms.  1 .  Vertebrated 
animals  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  jointed 
back-bone,  termed  the  vertebral  column  and  skull,  inclos- 
ing the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  The  group  comprises  all  the 
quadrupeds,  called  mammalia,  because  they  produce  their 
voung  alive,  and  for  a  season  suckle  them,  with  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes.  2.  Articulated  animals  are  those  which 
hare  no  internal  skeletons,  but  an  external  one,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  pieces  jointed  together,  hard  or  soft,  forming 
a  casing  for  the  whole  body.  The  group  includes  all  the 
insect  famUies.  3.  Molluscous  animals  are  distinguished  by 
soft  bodies,  unsupported  by  an  internal  skeleton,  and  unde- 
fended by  any  proper  external  one,  but  commonly  protected 
bv  stony  secretions,  though  many  tribes  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  forming  a  shell.  4.  Radiated  anitnals 
are  those  which  have  their  organs  disposed  in  the  form  of 
ravs  proceeding  from  a  centre,  with  which  the  coral-forming 
tribes,  called  zoophytes,  or  plant-animals,  from  their  vege- 
table aspect,  and  the  infusoria,  or  microscopic  animalcules 
are  classed.  These  four  divisions  arc  supposed  to  compre- 
hend 250,000  distinct  species,  the  estimate  of  Agassiz,  of 
which  the  immense  proportion  belong  to  the  insect  class. 
The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  a  wonderful  diversity  in  its 
organizations,  from  the  gigantic  form  of  the  elephant  to  the 
atom,  as  instinct  with  life,  yet  so  minute,  that  the  highest 
optical  ])0wer  is  required  to  detect  its  individual  existence. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  while  the  telescope  reveals  the 
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existence  of  worlds  in  exterior  space,  which  the  unassisted 
eye  cannot  discover,  the  appHcation  of  the  microscope  to 
every  leaf  of  the  forest,  flower  of  the  garden,  and  drop  of 
water,  reveals  there  a  world  teeming  with  myriads  of  living 
beings,  utterly  inappreciable  by  the  unaided  senses  of  man, 
yet  perfectly  organized  according  to  their  grade.  The  variety 
of  form,  size,  strength,  and  uses,  found  among  animals, 
■with  their  adaptation  to  every  existing  climate  and  soil, 
furnish  a  distinct  source  of  testimony  to  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  ;  for  while  some  beasts  of  prey 
with  poisonous  reptiles,  and  mischievous  insects,  are  only 
scourges  to  the  human  race,  the  greater  number  of  the 
animal  tribes  are  subject  to  the  control  of  man,  and  contri- 
bute essentially  to  his  subsistence  and  comfort. 

165.  Animal  life,  like  vegetable  existence,  is  most  in- 
tensely developed  in  the  regions  within  the  tropics,  whether 
we  consider  the  number  of  individuals,  or  of  species,  or  the 
qualities  of  size  and  strength.  Of  the  lowest  or  radiated 
order,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  the  coral-forming  tribes  are  chiefly  confined  to  its 
warmer  districts.  From  species  in  the  Mediterranean  we 
have  the  ornamental  red  coral,  with  its  briUiant  red  branches  ; 
but  other  species  far  more  profusely  swarm  in  the  hotter 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  adding  their  tree-like  fabrics  in  vast 
reefs  to  the  existing  land,  or  constituting  new  habitable 
islets.  Of  the  molluscous  class,  marine  shell-fish,  of  unim- 
portant size  and  appearance  in  cold  latitudes,  become  larger 
and  finer  on  approaching  the  equatorial  seas  ;  the  concho- 
logy  of  the  Indian  ocean  being  the  most  splendid  and 
varied,  and  next  that  of  the  Australian  shores.  Among 
articulated  animals,  the  arachnidae,  spiders  and  scorpions, 
attain  an  enormous  size  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  butter- 
flies are  magnificent ;  and  the  insect  classes,  in  general, 
occur  in  such  numbers,  as  frequently  to  become  formidable, 
laying  waste  the  earth,  and  driving  nations  before  them. 
The  termites,  or  white  ants  of  India  and  Africa,  erect 
pyramids  of  clay  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  suffi- 
ciently compact  to  sustain  the  weight  of  several  men, — far 
more  wonderful  works,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
architects,  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Tropical  America 
is  the  most  remarkable  entomological  region  for  profusion 
of  species  ;  and  pre-eminently  Brazil,  where  the  vegetation 
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is  rank.  Jlyriads  of  fire-flies  illuminate  its  vast  forests  at 
night,  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light,  which  occasionallv 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  lamp,  the  insects  being  placed  in  a 
calabash  perforated  with  holes.  Among  vertebrated  animals, 
the  reptiles  are  especially  numerous  and  formidable  in  this 
zone, — as  those  of  the  saurian  family,  the  crocodile  of  Africa, 
the  gavial  of  India,  and  the  alligator  of  America, — and  the 
serpent  tribe,  some  distinguished  bv  their  prodigious  length 
and  power,  the  boa  of  India  and  the  python  of  ^Onerica,  and 
others  of  smaller  proportions,  armed  with  a  poison  of  pecu- 
liar deadliuess,  the  hooded  snake  of  Asia,  the  cerastes  of 
Africa,  and  the  rattlesnake  of  America.  The  birds  exhibit 
here  the  most  beautiful  forms,  splendid  colours,  and  largest 
dimensions, — as  the  graceful  birds  of  Paradise,  inhabiting 
New  Guinea ;  the  parrot  tribe,  displaying  their  gaudy 
liveries  in  the  forests ;  and  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  and  emu, 
rivalling  quadrupeds  in  size  and  strength.  The  mammif- 
ferous  quadrupeds  are  likewise  found,  in  intertropical  locali- 
ties, in  the  greatest  variety,  including  the  most  colossal, 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  giraffe ;  and 
the  most  sanguinary,  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  ounce, 
hyena,  puma,  and  jaguar. 

\<)6.  In  temperate  and  cold  regions,  the  animal  tribes, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  comparatively  innocuous,  or  dis- 
tinguished for  their  positive  utility  to  man.  Advancing 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  they  are  foimd,  as  the 
general  rule,  gradually  to  diminish  in  number,  magnitude, 
and  ferocity.  Insects  predominate  to  very  high  latitudes  ; 
but  except  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  marshy 
countries,  they  produce  little  inconvenience,  and  are  much 
smaller  in  size  than  their  tropical  fellows,  and  much  less 
remarkable  as  to  form  and  colour.  The  great  voracious 
reptiles  totally  disappear,  and  the  venomous  serpents  are 
few  and  upon  a  lesser  scale,  while  their  poison  is  less 
virulent  than  in  the  warmer  zone.  The  birds  of  two  fami- 
lies, swimmers  and  waders,  chiefly  subsisting  upon  fisii, 
increase  in  numbers  with  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  the 
songsters  likewise  have  more  melodious  notes  in  temperate 
than  in  tropical  countries ;  but  all  the  varieties  are  marked 
with  greater  simplicity  of  colouring.  The  quadrupeds  of 
the  carnivorous  class  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  lynx, 
wild  cat,  weasel,  fox,  wolf,  and  bear ;  the  rodents,  or  gnaw- 
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ing  animals,  by  the  porcupine,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  hare, 
and  beaver  ;  the  ruminants,  which  chew  the  cud,  by  rarious 
species  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  deer  tribes ;  and  the 
cfetacea,  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  by  the  porpoise,  seal, 
walrus,  narwhal,  and  whale.  The  herbivorous  reindeer, 
elk,  and  musk  ox  ;  and  the  carnivorous  Arctic  fox  andAvhite 
polar  bear  are  restricted  to  the  coldest  climates,  as  the 
herbivorous  rhinoceros  and  elephant  and  carnivorous  tiger 
and  hyena  are  to  the  hottest. 

167.  The  animals  of  temperate  and  cold  districts  are 
generally  distinguished  from  those  of  the  warmer  by  a 
tendency  to  be  gregarious  or  social.  Wolves,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, hunt  in  packs ;  beavers  form  a  colony  ;  the  wild 
goats  and  mountain  sheep,  with  the  domesticated  breeds, 
associate  in  flocks  ;  horses  and  other  cattle,  attached  to  man 
or  apart  from  his  control,  seek  the  companionship  of  their 
kind :  the  bison,  or  American  buffalo,  is  rarely  seen  soli- 
tary on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  but  has  membership 
with  a  vast  herd  ;  and  the  reindeer,  with  other  species  of 
the  tribe,  have  eminently  the  same  characteristic.  The 
gregarious  tendency  is  also  remarkably  displayed  by  various 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  in  temperate  latitudes,  of  which 
the  immense  shoals  of  herrings  and  mackerel  that  visit  our 
coasts,  and  the  salmon  that  flock  into  our  rivers  are  familiar 
examples  ;  and  likewise  by  certain  species  of  laud  and  sea 
birds,  which  nestle  and  fly  abroad  ia  prodigious  numbers.  But 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  economy  of 
animals  than  their  adaptation  to  different  climates  and 
diverse  physical  circumstances,  by  clothing,  differing  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  quadrupeds  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  furnished  only  with  a  coat  of  short  and  thin  hair ;  but 
with  increasing  latitudes,  soft  and  abundant  fleeces  become 
common  ;  while,  in  still  colder  regions,  the  beaver,  sable, 
ermine,  and  bear  are  supplied  with  the  thickest  furs.  The 
smooth  and  compact  feathers  of  birds  in  all  climates  oppose 
no  resistance  to  then-  passage  through  the  air  ;  but  with 
augmented  cold  the  plumage  becomes  more  bulky,  nearly 
equalling  the  size  of  the  body  ;  while  the  aquatics  have 
additionally  a  defence  of  oil  upon  the  feathers,  and  a  delicate 
down,  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage, 
which  abounds  most  upon  tlie  breast,  as  it,  in  swimmmg, 
■first   meets   and   cleaves   the   cold  waters.     Those  warm- 
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blooded  animals,  which  permanently  dwell  in  the  cold  ocean, 
as  the  whale  and  walrus,  to  whom  neither  hair  nor  feathers 
would  have  been  proper  clothing,  derive  protection  from  the 
chilling  waters  by  the  enormous  amount  of  blubber,  a  bad 
conductor,  which  surrounds  their  bodies.  It  deserves 
remark  also  that  those  animals,  whose  safety  depends  upon 
flight,  are  expressly  formed  for  speed ;  that  the  mountain 
dwellers,  surrounded  with  dangerous  declivities,  and  com- 
paratively weak,  are  astonishingly  agile,  far-sighted,  and 
sure-footed  ;  while  the  powerful  monsters  of  the  plain  and 
valley,  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  have  no  capacity  for 
rapid  locomotion,  and  a  more  limited  range  of  vision. 

1G8.  While  the  majority  of  animals  seldom  wander  far 
from  their  native  sites,  there  are  certain  tribes  remarkable 
for  periodic  distant  migrations,  under  control  of  various 
circumstances — seasonal  changes,  search  of  food,  and  pur- 
poses of  gestation.  The  polar  bear,  musk-ox,  reindeer, 
and  elk,  have  a  more  southern  range  in  winter  than 
summer  ;  the  yak  of  Thibet  keeps  to  the  snow-mountains 
in  sunmier,  but  descends  with  the  snow  to  the  table-lands 
in  winter  ;  the  koulan,  or  wild  ass  of  central  Asia,  is  found 
around  Lake  Aral  in  the  warm  season,  but  immense  droves 
collect  in  autumn,  and  migrate  under  the  conduct  of  a 
regular  leader  to  the  northern  confines  of  India,  returning 
northwards  in  the  middle  of  spring.  Herrings  and  pil- 
chards issue  from  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
immense  swarms  on  a  southward  cruise ;  and  tunnies 
annually  pour  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic. 
Birds  have  the  migrating  tendency  in  a  high  degree. 
The  cuckoo,  house- swallow,  kingfisher,  nightingale,  and 
others,  visit  our  northern  climate  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  retire  again  to  the  south  on  the  declination 
of  the  sun,  when  other  emigrants  appear  escaping  from  the 
rigorous  cold  of  a  polar  winter.  Aquatics  alternate  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  according  to 
their  periodical  inundations  ;  humming-birds  advance  from 
south  to  north  in  America  when  the  myriads  of  prairie 
plants  open  their  flowers  in  spring  ;  and  passenger  pigeons, 
in  flocks  of  millions,  have  been  seen  plying  a  steady  wing 
for  some  distant  locality.  The  migrations  of  the  locust 
tribe  are  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east,  and  the 
terrible  devastation  committed  by  a  swarm  is  employed  iu 
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Scripture  prophecy  to  illustrate  the  advance  of  a  reckless 
oriental  conqueror : 

"  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land, 
Strong,  and  without  number, 
Whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion. 

♦        **■»* 

He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree : 
He  hath  made  it  dean  bare,  and  cast  it  away; 
The  branches  thereof  are  made  white : 

The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  moiimeth ; 

For  the  corn  is  wasted : 

The  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth. 

Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husbandmen; 

Howl,  O  ye  vine-dressers, 

For  the  wheat  and  for  the  barley; 

Because  the  harvest  of  tiie  field  is  perished." 

J<jel  i.  6,  7,  10,  11. 

Involuntary  emigration  has  frequently  been  forced  upon 
animal  tribes,  and  has  contributed  to  their  peimanent  oc- 
cupation of  new  localities.  The  white  arctic  fox,  and  the 
common  brown  species,  have  been  transported  from  Green- 
land to  Iceland  on  the  floating  ice.  Olafsen  mentions 
seeing  four  on  one  piece,  sailing  away  on  some  such  voyage 
of  discovery ;  and  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  polar 
bears  have  been  conveyed  across  the  Strait  in  one  season 
by  the  floes.  Wolves  also  drift  with  the  ice-fields,  and 
either  perish  at  sea,  or  gain  some  foreign  shore.  The 
foUo'o'ing  remarkable  case  of  animal  transport  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent  has  been  recorded  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guikhng  : — 
"  A  noble  specimen  of  the  boa-constrictor  was  lately  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  curvents,  twisted  round  the  trunk  of  a 
large  sound  cedar-tree,  which  had  probably  been  washed 
out  of  the  bank  by  the  floods  of  some  great  South  American 
river,  while  its  huge  folds  hung  on  the  branches,  as 
it  waited  for  its  prey.  The  monster  was  happily  de- 
stroyed after  killing  a  few  sheep,  and  his  skeleton  now 
hangs  before  me  in  my  study,  putting  me  in  mind  how 
much  reason  I  might  have  had  to  fear  in  my  future 
rambles  through  the  forests  of  St.  Vincent,  had  this  for- 
midable reptile  been  a  pregnant  female,  and  escaped  to  a 
safe  retreat."  Land-birds  and  insects  have  been  en- 
countered hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea,  driven  away  by  the 
winds  from  the  shore,  and  have  often  in  this  way 
established  their  races  in  regions  previously  destitute  of 
them.  If  the  common  ladybird  had  not  before  been 
located  in  England,  it  would  have  been  added  to  the  cata- 
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logue  of  our  insect  tribes,  when  such  numbers  were  borne 
from  the  Continent  by  the  winds  in  August,  1847,  to  Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs.  The  examples  are 
numerous  of  soUtary  birds  ahghting  in  spots  far  distant  from 
their  usual  haunts,  wandering  from  unknown  causes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  the  first  w-hite-banded  cross- 
bill known  to  visit  Europe,  appeared  in  1802,  its  native 
country  being  Siberia ;  and  in  the  same  district  occurred 
the  only  individual  of  the  Bonapartian  gull  yet  ascertained 
to  have  emigrated  to  Europe,  the  species  being  a  native  of 
North  America,  common  in  the  fur  countries. 

169.  Most  animals,  like  plants  introduced  to  new 
countries,  readily  thrive  w^here  the  climate  is  analogous  to 
that  of  their  native  district.  The  reindeer  carried  to  Ice- 
laud  from  Norway  in  the  year  1  773,  and  liberated,  have 
formed  extensive  herds  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
island.  But  many  animals  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
change  of  climate,  and  of  other  physical  circumstances.  A 
herd  of  llamas  and  alpacas,  males  and  females,  brought 
from  Chili,  and  placed  in  the  royal  park  of  Scheriningen, 
near  the  Hague,  have  not  suffered  from  the  transition,  and 
merely  seek  the  shelter  provided  for  them  when  tliere  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  accommodating  faculty  belongs  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  natives  of  temperate  climates ; 
and  hence  our  domestic  animals,  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
dog,  cat,  and  hog,  peculiar  to  the  old  world,  have  been  suc- 
cessively introduced  into  the  new  since  the  period  of  its 
discovery,  and  are  now  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  its  southern  extremity  northward  to  Canada, 
in  some  districts  enormously  multiplied.  Seventy-two 
horses  v/ere  conveyed  by  European  colonists  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata  River,  in  the  year  1537,  and,  owing  to  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  the  colony,  the  horse  ran  wild  ;  and 
in  1580,  only  forty-three  years  afterwards,  it  had  reached 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  A  recent  estimate  gives  the  num- 
ber of  horses  in  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Avres  alone  at 
3,000,000,  and  of  the  oxen  at  12,000,000*,  exclusive  of 
those  which  have  no  acknowledged  owner.  Great  Britain 
has  largely  extended  her  domesticated  animals  to  her 
colonial  possessions. 

170.  While  man  has  thus  directly  contributed  to  diffuse 
various  animal  tribes  over  the  globe,  his  operations  upon 
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the  soil  have  modified  the  range  of  several  species,  es- 
pecially  of  the  feathered  races.  The  common  sparrow  is 
said  to  have  followed  the  cultivation  of  corn  m  Russia  ;  the 
cross-bill  similarly  followed  the  introduction  of  the  cul- 
tivated apple  into  England;  and  the  partridge  was  not 
known  m  Glencoe  in  Scotland  before  the  cereals  were  grown 
in  the  vallev.  The  drainage  of  marshy  grounds,  the  con- 
version of  the  site  into  pasture  land  and  corn-fields,  and 
the  planting  of  shrubs,  trees,  garden-flowers,  and  herbs, 
expel  the  bittern,  curlew,  snipe,  golden-plover,  lapwmg  and 
others,  while  the  change  wrought  on  the  material  world 
attracts  various  species,  offermg  to  them  congenial  breeding 
or  feeding-ground.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race?  and  their  consequent  larger  occupancy  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  distribution  of  animals  has  uuder- 
yone  immense  alterations  since  the  date  of  authentic  his- 
tory. Those  of  the  dangerous  or  noxious  class  have  been 
extirpated  m  various  countries,  and  the  races  have  been 
restricted  to  narrower  geographical  bomids,  or  their  range 
while  crippled  in  one  direction  has  been  extended  in 
another.  This  appUes  also  to  some  of  the  serviceable  kind, 
whose  flesh  or  skins  are  articles  of  value.  :Many  likewise 
taught  to  api)rehend  the  power  of  man,  and  instinctively  to 
fear  him,  have  voluntarily  retired  to  more  desolate  regions 
as  he  has  advanced  into  their  domain.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Palestine  and  Svria,  but  has  long  disappeared 
from  those  countries.  The  auroch,  or  bison,  formerly 
roamed  over  all  the  woodland  districts  of  central  Europe, 
but  only  occurs  at  present  in  the  forest  of  Bialowicza, 
where  it  is  protected  by  an  ukase  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. TMiales  and  seals  sported  in  the  Enghsh  channel 
m  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  and  the  bear,  wild  boar,  beaver, 
and  wolf,  inhabited  Great  Britain.  The  bear  infested 
Scotland  in  the  vear  1057  ;  the  wild  boar  abounded  on  the 
north  of  London  m  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  beaver  was 
known  in  Wales,  in  the  twelfth ;  and  the  wolf  was  not 
wholly  extirpated  from  Scotland  until  the  year  1680,  nor 
from  Ireland  until  the  year  1/10.  The  crane,  which  an- 
nually emigrated  to  our  island  in  early  times,  no  longer 
visits' us;  the  golden  eagle,  osprey,  kite,  quail,  and  others, 
have  become  scarce ;  and  the  great  bustard,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  native  birds,  once  familiarly  kno\vn  on  Sahs- 
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bury  plain,  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  and  the  open  country 
around  Newmarket,  is  probably  now  extinct  in  England. 
Parallel  changes  have  transpired  in  North  America  since 
its  European  colonization.  The  buffalo  has  fled  westward 
before  the  civilized  man,  and  has  even  crossed  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  find  a  pasture  free  from  his  formidable  rifle, 
being  previously  imknown  beyond  that  chain.  The  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  no  longer  found  in  many  of  their  old 
haunts,  nor  is  their  entire  extinction  at  all  an  impro- 
bable event,  or  a  very  remote  one,  if  the  annual  havoc 
made  among  them  be  maintained.  But  such  a  probability 
naturally  suggests  the  remark,  that  while  man  has  had 
dominion  over  the  earth,  and  over  all  lining  creatures  in  it, 
expressly  given  him  by  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  him  and 
them,  so  that  there  is  neither  sin  nor  tyranny  in  making 
them  minister  to  his  use  and  comfort,  the  prerogative  is 
abused  by  pastime  being  the  motive  to  its  exercise,  and  by 
that  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  useful  races  which  must 
eventually  bring  about  the  extinction  of  species,  and  thus 
deprive  posterity  of  a  boon  which  Providence  intended 
should  be  for  all  generations. 

171.  Man. — The  human  race,  prominently  distinguished 
from  the  lower  animals  by  the  high  endowments  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  speech,  also  diff"er  from  them  in  consisting 
only  of  a  single  species.  Its  members  are  geographically 
diffused  through  almost  every  climate,  from  the  hottest  to 
the  most  frigid ;  and  are  found  occupying  very  varying 
physical  sites,  forests  and  treeless  wastes,  fertile  and  sterile 
regions,  low  plains  and  mountainous  districts,  maritime  and 
inland  countries.  The  capability  of  accommodation  to  this 
diversity  of  circumstances  shows  the  pliancy  of  the  human 
constitution,  adapted  to  extract  nourishment  from  different 
kinds  of  diet,  and  to  endure  opposite  temperatures  ;  though 
in  the  latter  instance,  nature  derives  aid  from  art,  the  in- 
telligence of  man  teaching  him  how  to  protect  himself  from 
the  rigorous  cold  of  arctic  latitudes  by  fire  and  clothing, 
and  to  avoid  direct  exposure  to  the  meridian  sun  of  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  progress  of  modern  maritime  and  in- 
land discovery,  few  lands  have  been  encountered  destitute 
of  a  native  human  population.  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova 
Zembla,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  St.  Helena,  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  South  Shetlands,  some   groups  in   the  Pacific 
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Oceau,  as  the  Galapagos  Isles,  and  ^  large  number  of  snlall 
islets,  with  all  the  lauds  within  '^he^'aiH^rctic  circle,jg:effi-) Un-v* 
inhabited  when  first  made  knowa-  ]^o  'the~Eui^^^>e^  iiatipa^, 
but  have,  in  several  instances,  sinceiwuLjColaow©^''  The 
range  of  man  now  extends  from  the  75th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  oath  of  south  latitude.  The  most  northern 
dwellers  are  the  Esquimaux  of  the  arctic  highlands,  on  the 
shores  of  BaflUn's  Bay :  the  most  southern,  the  Pecheres  or 
Fuegians,  inhabiting  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  number  of 
the  human  race  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision, but  probably  900,000,000  is  a  close  approximation  ; 
of  which  the  north  temperate  zone  has  by  far  the  greater 
proportion,  where  also  the  most  ci\'ilized  and  prosperous 
nations  are  located. 

172.  Remarkable  diiferences  appear  on  comparing  nation 
with  Ucation,  in  relation  to  stature,  confonnation,  colour,  and 
language ;  but  the  more  attentively  these  differences  are 
studied,  the  stronger  the  conclusion  becomes,  that  they  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  specific  unity  of  mankind. 

173.  Some  tribes  depart  widely  from  the  average 
standard  of  the  civilized  Europeans  as  to  height.  The 
stature  of  a  race  of  Patagoniaus  ordinarily  reaches  to  about 
six  feet ;  and  instances  of  men  among  them  seven  feet  high 
are  quite  as  common  as  men  of  six  feet  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Fuegians,  Esquimaux,  Bushmen,  Finns, 
and  Samoiedes,  range  below  the  standard  height  of  Eiu-o- 
peans.  The  Bushmen  are  pigmies,  the  men  averaging  only 
four  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  women  four  feet.  But  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  animals  of  the  same  species  vary  from  each 
other  in  size  much  more  than  individuals  the  most  different 
in  stature  among  mankind.  "The  small  Welsh  cattle, 
compared  with  the  large  flocks  of  the  southern  counties  in 
England,  or  the  Shetland  ponies  with  the  tall-backed  mares 
of  Flanders ;  the  Bantam  breed  with  the  large  English 
fowls,  are  well-known  examples.  ]More  striking  instances 
are  mentioned  by  naturalists." 

17-1.  Three  leading  varieties  of  cranial  conformation  are 
noticed,  with  innumerable  gradations  between  the  most 
complete  developments  of  each.  1 .  The  oval  or  elliptical 
skull.  The  features  associated  with  this  form  are  dis- 
tinguished by  evenness  and  regularity ;  an  absence  of  undue 
development  of  one  part  in  proportion  to  another ;    the 
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entire  frame  being  symmetrical.  This  variety  characterizes, 
of  course  in  very  different  degrees,  almost  all  the  Euro- 
peans ;  all  the  south-western  Asiatics,  comprehended  within 
a  line  stretching  from  the  Caspian  to  the  inouth  of  the 
Ganges  ;  all  the  North  Africans,  above  the  parallel  of  20°; 
ajid  ^11  the  descendants  of  European  colonists  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  2.  The  jryr amid al  skull.  Its  peculiar 
character  is  determined  by  the  great  lateral  extension  of 
the  cheek-bones,  and  the  rapid  narrowing  of  the  forehead 
at  its  highest  part,  where  it  rises  to  a  point  like  one  of  the 
faces  of  a  pyramid.  This  form  distinguishes  the  Esqui- 
maux of  North  America ;  the  Finns,  Samoiedes,  and 
^Magvars  in  Europe ;  the  Mougols,  and  all  the  Asiatics 
not  included  in  the  former  limits.  3.  The  elongated  shdl. 
This  variety  presents  the  appearance  of  lateral  compression, 
rendering  the  entire  head  narrow,  and  giving  a  forward 
projection  to  the  cheek-bones  and  jaws.  The  African 
negroes  exhibit  the  conformation  most  decidedly.  It  is 
also  exhibited  by  Australasian  tribes,  who  are  frequently 
termed  Pelagian  or  Oceanic  negroes.  However  obscure  the 
causes  of  these  varieties,  they  no  doubt  depend  generally 
upon  differences  in  habit  of  life,  diet,  climate,  and  physical 
circumstances  ;  and  occasion  no  difficulty,  because  precisely 
similar  structural  variations,  though  in  a  more  intense 
degree,  are  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals  descended  from 
a  common  stock.  There  is  absolutely  less  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  in  the  most  dissimilar  of  mankind,  than 
between  the  elongated  head  of  the  Neapolitan  horse  and 
the  cranium  of  tlie  Hungarian  breed.  There  is  evidence 
also  of  nations  undergoing  craniological  change  through 
change  of  circumstances.  The  Magyars  furnish  an  ex- 
ample, having  in  the  ten  centuries  tliat  have  elapsed  since 
their  appearance  in  Hungary  from  the  Urals,  and  adoption 
of  the  liabits  of  civilized  lite,  deviated  from  the  character- 
istic conformation  of  the  jNIongols  to  that  of  the  Europeans. 
The  peculiar  negro  physiognomy  has  been  softened  down 
in  many  instances,  in  the  case  of  those  long  settled  in 
transatlantic  countries  and  associated  with  the  whites,  with- 
out intermixture  of  race. 

175.  Colour  constitutes  the  most  jnominent  diversity  in 
the  human  race,  varying  from  jet  black  through  all  imagin- 
able shades,  tawny,  cinnamon,    yellow,  and  olive,   to  the 
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lighter  hues.  Its  general  dependence  upon  climate  is  un- 
questionable, though  the  connection  is  not  susceptible  of 
explanation.  The  effect  of  free  exposure  to  strong  solar 
influences  in  a  tropical  locahty,  is  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Scripture  : — "  Look  not  upon  me,  because 
I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me :  my 
mother's  children  were  angry  with  me ;  they  made  me 
keeper  of  the  vineyards."  Similar  in  kind,  though  inferior 
iu  degree,  is  the  shading  and  the  freckle,  which  tempo- 
rarily mark  the  fair-complexioned  races  of  temperate  climes, 
under  the  action  of  the  more  direct  and  heating  influence 
of  the  summer  sun.  The  intimate  connection  of  colour 
with  climate  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  black, 
dark  brorni,  and  copper  hues  prevail  in  equatorial  districts, 
while  shades  less  deep  are  found  immediately  without  the 
tropics,  and  still  lighter  tmts  accompany  the  increase  of 
latitude.  Many  instances  have  been  observed  of  tropical 
mountaineers  being  fair,  while  the  tribes  of  a  lower  level 
are  jet-black,  and  a  difference  of  elevation  answers  in  re- 
lation to  climate  to  a  difference  of  latitude.  The  Jews 
long  settled  in  Cochin-China  and  India  are  as  dark  as  any 
of  the  other  inhabitants ;  but  some  more  recent  settlers, 
whose  complexion  has  not  yet  been  so  much  affected  by 
the  climate,  are  locally  known  as  the  white  Jews.  Varieties 
of  hue,  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  those  of  mankind,  are 
exhibited  by  animals  of  the  same  species.  "  In  the  My- 
sore," Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  in  a  highly  interesting  pas- 
sage, "  there  are  three  varieties  of  colour  in  the  sheep ; 
they  are  red,  black,  and  white ;  and  these  are  not  distinct 
breeds.  The  ass  of  the  Carnatic  presents  singidar  varie- 
ties of  colour ;  some  are  of  the  usual  ash-colour,  while 
others  are  almost  black,  in  which  case  the  cross  on  the 
shoulders  disappears :  milk-white  asses  are  also  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  These  are  not  distinct  species, 
for  black  individuals  have  sometimes  ash-coloured  colts, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  remarkable  facts  are  mentioned  by 
Azara,  with  reference  to  the  colour  of  horses  and  oxen  in 
Paraguay.  It  is  well  known  that  both  of  these  races  have 
iun  wild  in  South  America,  and  the  climate  being  con- 
genial to  them,  they  have  multiplied  prodigiously  in  the 
fertile  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Azara  says,  that  all  the  wild  horses  are  of  a  chesnut,  or 
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bay-brown  colour,  while  the  tame  horses  are  of  all  colours, 
as  in  other  countries ;  hence  he  conjectures  this  to  be  the 
original  colour  of  the  race.  He  makes  a  parallel  observa- 
tion respecting  the  ox.  Varieties  in  the  colours  of  animals 
sometimes  spring  up  casually  and  sporadically ;  in  other 
instances,  they  are  generally  prevalent  in  particular  breeds. 
In  the  different  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
there  are  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  horses.  In  some 
districts,  the  oxen  are  always  black ;  in  others  brown  or 
spotted.  The  cattle  of  particular  countries  are  immediately 
recognised  by  their  colour.  Blumenbach  has  noticed  many 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  swine 
of  Piedmont  are  black ;  those  of  Normandy  white ;  and 
those  of  Bavaria  of  a  reddish- brown  colour.  The  same 
author  observes,  that  the  oxen  of  Hungary  are  of  a  grayish 
white ;  in  Franconia  they  are  red.  Horses  and  dogs  are 
spotted  in  Corsica ;  the  turkeys  of  Normandy  are  black ; 
those  of  Hanover  almost  all  white.  In  Guinea,  the  dogs 
and  the  gallinaceous  fowls  are  as  black  as  the  human  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country." 

1/6.  The  number  of  known  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  by  the  human  race,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  distributed,  according  to 
Professor  Adelung,  as  follows  : 

European 587  I  American  1,624 

Asiatic   937     Oceanic 240 

African 276  | 

They  are  reducible  to  a  few  great  linguistic  families,  the 
members  of  each  family  being  more  or  less  related  to  each 
other  by  common  roots  and  idioms,  or  by  grammatical 
affinity. 

I.  The  Indo-Eur&pean  group,  frequently  styled  the 
Japetic,  Arian,  or  Iranian,  includes  the  prevailing  tongues 
between  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  and  the  shores  of  western 
Europe,  — namely,  the  Sanscrit  with  its  derivative  dialects  in 
India ;  the  Medo-Persic,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
of  Persia ;  the  Graeco- Latin,  the  two  ancient  classical  lan- 
guages, with  their  derivatives,  the  Romaic,  Albanian,  Wal- 
lachian,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  the 
Sclavonic,  comprising  the  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
lUyrian,  and  Bohemian ;  the  Teutonic,  comprising  the 
Germanic  dialects,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
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English ;  the  Celtic,   including  the  Welsh,  Cornish,   and 
Armorican,  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  Manks. 

II.  The  Syro-Arabian,  often  termed  the  Semitic  family, 
comprehending  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac,  Hebrew,  x\rabic, 
and  Ethiopic,  with  their  derivative  dialects. 

III.  The  languages  of  High  Asia,  often  styled  Turanian 
and  Ugro-Tartarian,  comprehending  the  Tartarian,  Siberian, 
and  Uralian  tongues,  with  the  Finnic,  Samoiede,  and  Mag- 
yar in  Europe,  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian. 

IV.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or  the  uninflected 
and  monosyllabic  languages,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese, 
and  Tibetian. 

V.  The  African  languages,  those  of  the  tribes  south  of 
about  the  parallel  of  20°  north  latitude. 

VI.  The  American  languages,  remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber, great  lexicographical  discordance,  and  close  gramma- 
tical affinity,  analogous  in  their  structure  to  those  of  High 
Asia. 

The  difference  between  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  Addi- 
son, of  Spenser  and  Pope,  illustrates  the  great  lexicogra- 
phical change  which  language  undergoes  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  exposed  to  purely  domestic  influences ; 
and  the  fusion  of  the  languages  of  conquering  races  with 
those  of  the  conquered,  has  largely  operated  to  produce 
further  diversity.  But  apart  from  the  ordinary  causes  of 
change,  the  Scriptures  clearly  establish  the  fact  that,  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world,  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
"confound  the  language  of  ail  the  earth,"  in  order  to  frus- 
trate and  punish  the  combination  of  its  inhabitants  in  a 
presumptuous  and  impious  scheme.  In  relation  to  the 
various  differences  yet  common  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
the  very  important  remark  has  been  made,  sustained  by 
the  case  of  the  Chinese  and  northern  Asiatics,  and  by  other 
examples,  that  where  the  linguistic  divergence  is  the 
greatest,  the  anatomical  conformity  is  the  closest,  and 
vice  versd. 

177-  While  the  existence  of  varieties  among  the  races  of 
men  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  known  phenomena  of 
animal  species,  their  accordance  in  the  natural  and  vital 
functions,  embracing  the  term  of  life,  the  constitutional 
changes  which  mark  particular  ages,  the  signs  of  decay, 
the  liabiUty  to  disease,  and  the  circumstances  of  reproduc- 
K  2 
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tion,  afford  striking  eWdence  in  proof  of  their  identity. 
But  the  strongest  argument  is  derived  from  the  agreement 
of  all  tribes  and  nations,  however  differing  in  speech,  colour, 
and  conformation,  barbarous  or  civiHzed,  in  those  sentiments, 
feelings,  and  internal  consciousness,  which  refer  to  invisible 
power  and  a  future  state,  and  which  mark  a  sentient  and 
moral  nature,  the  real  and  essential  characteristic  of  huma- 
nity. Traces  more  or  less  obscure  appear  in  the  rudest 
clans  and  hordes,  of  inward  impressions  in  relation  to  an 
existence  after  death  ;  to  supreme  powers  having  control 
over  their  present  condition  and  future  destiny ;  to  the 
com-iction  of  accountableness,  the  sentiment  of  guilt  and 
self-condemnation,  and  the  desire  of  expiation.  These  are 
properties  which  not  more  plainly  distinguish  them  from 
the  brute  tribes,  than  establish  their  claim  to  rank  with 
the  most  improved  examples  of  humanity,  as  of  the  same 
kind,  having  the  same  moral  and  religious  nature,  but 
suffering  under  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  want 
of  competent  guidance.  The  shameful  plea  of  the  slave- 
holder, to  excuse  his  selfish  and  tyrannical  invasion  of 
natural  rights,  that  the  negro  not  only  physically  differs 
from  the  white,  but  represents  an  order  essentially  inferior 
in  mental  and  moral  capacity,  has  been  amply  refuted  by 
the  emancipated  black  population  of  St.  Domingo  ;  by  the 
members  of  that  race  in  other  quarters,  under  cultivation, 
displaying  a  power  of  mind,  and  loftiness  of  moral  cha- 
racter, which  would  reflect  honour  upon  any  of  the  long- 
civilized  and  evangelized  communities ;  by  preachers  of 
Christianity  furnished  by  the  dark-coloured  tribes  ;  and  by 
the  testimony  of  travellers,  that  even  when  apart  from 
instruction  in  his  native  wilds,  the  negro  is  capable  of  all 
the  benevolent  and  social  feelings,  and  merely  exhibits  the 
effect  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  Probably  no  tribes 
have  been  encountered  lower  in  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  than  were  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland,  and 
Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  at  the  period  when  European 
acquaintanceship  with  them  commenced ;  but  a  fair  appli- 
cation of  the  test  of  Christian  instruction,  developed  capa- 
bilities in  some  of  the  most  abject,  rising  to  the  average 
level  of  long-enlightened  nations.  Though  the  devoted 
Moravian  missionaries  met  with  no  immediate  success,  yet 
after  patience  had  been  taxed,  and  perseverance  exemplified, 
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they  saw  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  and  had  to  rejoice  over 
Christian  converts  evidencing  the  genuineness  of  their  con- 
version by  cordial  obedience  to  Christian  discipline.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  revelation,  that  God  "hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  only  inference  that  can  be  legitimately  de- 
duced from  their  physiological  and  moral  constitution.  The 
practical  lesson  is  important.  Owing  to  the  common 
ancestry  of  mankind,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  sufferers 
on  account  of  the  same  transgression,  interested  in  the 
same  economy  of  redeeming  grace,  and  destined  equally  for 
an  immortal  existence,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  nations, 
people,  and  tongues,  to  recognise  their  fraternity  by  culti- 
vating peaceful  relations  and  a  benevolent  spirit.  The 
strong  are  under  obhgations  to  help  the  weak  ;  the  en- 
lightened to  teach  the  erring  ;  and  especially  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  method  of  salvation  "  by  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  justifica- 
tion, and  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  the  agent  of  holi- 
ness, are  bound  to  "  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant  and 
on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,"  that,  rescued  from  guilt, 
impurity,  and  wretclu'dness,  they  may  be  as  clearly  idtotified 
with  them  as  brethren  by  a  renewed  mind,  as  they  are  by 
natural  consanguinity. 

178.  The  diffusion  of  mankind  over  the  globe  has  trans- 
pired in  the  course  of  ages  under  the  influence  of  various 
causes.  The  pressure  of  population  in  one  district  out- 
stripping the  means  of  subsistence,  the  love  of  enterprise, 
the  spirit  of  acquisition,  social  disturbances,  and  foreign 
violence,  have  contributed  to  scatter  the  human  family  far 
from  the  common  centre  where  the  race  originated.  En- 
dowed with  intelligence  to  devise  means  of  surmounting 
natural  barriers — moimtains,  deserts,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
ocean, — there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  geogra- 
phical range  of  man.  The  contiguity  of  the  main  land  of 
north-eastern  Asia  to  that  of  north-western  America,  with 
tbe  nearly-connected  chains  of  the  Japan,  Kurile,  and 
Aleutian  isles  intermediate,  point  to  the  New  World  as  having 
received  its  original  population  from  the  Old  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  modern  times,  adverse  winds  have  driven  Japanese 
junks  across  from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  and,  pro- 
bably, more  frequently  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  crews 
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have  been  compelled  to  expatriation  by  the  tempest,  sur- 
viving its  perils,  and  colonizing  distant  isles  and  archipe- 
lagoes. In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ii.,  in  Egypt, 
an  Indian  was  found  expiring  with  hunger  in  a  boat  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  brought  to  court  and 
carefully  treated  ;  and,  having  learned  a  little  Greek,  he 
related  how  he  had  set  sail  from  India,  lost  sight  of  land, 
and  not  knowing  whither  the  wind  was  driving  him,  ar- 
rived at  last  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been  found,  after 
all  his  companions  had  perished  with  famine.  Kotzebue 
relates,  that  in  one  of  the  Caroline  Isles  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Kadu,  a  native  of  Ulea.  Kadu,  with  three 
of  his  countrymen,  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing-boat  for  a  day's 
excursion,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  drove  them  out 
of  their  course.  For  eight  months  they  drifted  about  in 
the  open  sea,  according  to  their  reckoning  by  the  moon, 
making  a  knot  on  a  cord  at  every  full  moon.  Being 
expert  fishermen,  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  produce  of  the  sea,  and  caught  the  falling  rain 
in  some  vessels  that  were  on  board.  Kadu,  being  a  diver, 
frequently  went  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  taking  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  with  only  a  small  opening  to  receive  a  supply. 
When  these  castaways  at  last  drew  near  to  land,  every 
hope  and  almost  every  feeling  had  died  within  them ; 
but  by  the  care  of  the  islanders  of  Aur,  they  were  soon 
restored  to  perfect  health.  Their  distance  from  home,  in 
a  direct  line,  was  one  thousand  live  hundred  miles.  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded,  illustrative  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  human  population  may  have  been  given  to 
sites  difficult  of  access  to  rude  tribes  by  ordinary  means. 

179.  In  closing  this  section  devoted  to  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, the  reader  may  be  appropriately  reminded  of  the  bear- 
ing which  its  topics  have  upon  his  highest  interests.  The 
connection  of  physical  with  revealed  truth  is  most  intimate 
and  important.  It  sustains  those  views  of  the  great  Creator 
which  the  Scriptures  with  so  much  majesty  unfolds ;  and 
illustrates  our  obligations  to  "  believe  that  He  is,"  to  prac- 
tise His  reverent  worship  and  fear,  and  constantly  to  "  walk 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  maintaining  upon  our 
minds  a  profound  sense  of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  imiversal 
presence,  who  "  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
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the  fountains  of  waters."  It  is,  alas,  far  too  common  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  creation  to  suggest  only 
vague  and  profitless  reflections  upon  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  to  allow  thought  to  proceed  no  further  is  equally  sinful 
and  unintelligent.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  natural 
laws,  executed  with  imfailing  precision,  as  clearly  involves 
the  existence  and  agency  of  a  Lawgiver,  as  the  operation  of 
civil  laws  supposes  in  a  state  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
mind  and  an  executive  government.  Visible  nature  is  a 
sensible  demonstration  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  : 
and  we  only  exercise  our  powers  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion aright  when  the  truth  is  devoutly  recognised,  that  a 
wise  and  mighty  Potentate  "  sits  upon  the  circle  of  the 
earth ;"  that  man,  who  is  capable  of  "  feeling  after  Him," 
is  "of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod" — a  rational 
and  moral  agent,  whose  obvious  duty  it  is  to  pass  from 
admiration  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  beneficent 
in  the  universe,  to  the  adoration  of  the  Being  from  whom 
all  grandeur,  beauty,  and  blessing  emanate.  "With  silent 
but  impressive  emphasis,  the  manifestations  of  the  Dinne 
attributes  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  enjoining  the  thankful  reception  of  the 
gospel,  a  cordial  submission  to  Divine  authority,  and  a 
delight  in  its  precepts,  as  the  primal  obligation  and  supreme 
good  of  fallen  and  accountable  creatures.  For  how  terrible 
the  conception,  that,  by  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God  to 
this  effect,  condescendingly  revealed  in  his  word,  we  array 
against  us  a  power  essentially  omnipotent,  of  which  the 
actual  displays  in  nature,  while  so  overwhelming,  very 
faintly  illustrate  the  measure  of  its  capacity !  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  consoling  the  thought,  that,  "  living  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  we  secure  the  favour  of  the 
All-mighty  and  All-sufficient,  and  may  cherish  the  feli- 
citous confidence  of  enjoying  that  security  and  blessedness 
which  he  is  able  to  afford !  They  who  walk  with  God  by 
faith  here,  will  walk  with  him  by  sight  hereafter — be  taken 
from  the  present  world,  the  outer  court  of  his  vast  temple, 
into  the  inner  sanctuary — to  be  for  ever  spectators  of  his 
glory,  and  happy  in  his  presence. 
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PHYSICAL  MAPS. 

I, — Orographical  Map  of  the  World,  showing 
THE  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  and  the  Physiognomy 
OF  THE  Earth's  Surface. 

Orography,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term, 
implies  simply  a  description  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe, 
but  embraces  in  its  usual  acceptation,  the  lower  heights, 
plains,  valleys,  and  every  diversity  of  aspect  assumed  by 
the  solid  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Map  exhibits  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  land,  the  cinnamon  colour  denoting 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  and  Highlands,  and  the  green 
shading,  the  region  of  the  plains,  distinctive  signs  indicating 
their  character,  ^as  Deserts,  Woodlands,  Savannahs,  or 
Swamps.  The  diagram  on  the  left  shows  the  relative 
height  of  Principal  Mountains, — a  full  Table  of  which  is 
given  pp.  98 — 100;  and  the  relative  height  of  Inhabited 
Sites  is  shown  in  the  Diagram  on  the  right,  pp.  100,  101. 

The  mountain  summit,  which  has  the  greatest  vertical  height  above  the  sea- 
level,  is  not  positively  determined.  The  question  is  one  of  general  curiosity,  but 
of  difficult  solution.  Kunchiiijinga,  so  far  as  our  present  knonlecige  goes, 
appears  to  have  the  distinction;  but  a  new  measurement  of  the  Dhawalagiri  is 
said  to  give  the  latter  mountain  the  first  place  among  all  the  snow-crowned  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya,  and  consequently  a  greater  elevation  than  28,178  feet,  the 
height  of  Kunchinjinga. 

Between  the  highest  known  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  greatest  ascer- 
tained depth  of  the  ocean,  there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  55, rrs  feet,  =  16  miles. 

The  highest  point  of  the  western  world,  23,910  feet,  exhibits  a  level  inferior  to 
the  eastern  continent  by  4,268  feet. 


II. — Hydrographical  Map  of  the  World,  showing 
THE  River-Basins  and  Ocean  Currents. 

The  limits  of  the  five  great  oceans,  with  their  respective 
river  basins,  are  indicated  on  the  map  by  colouring. 
Regions  of  inland  drainage,  or  of  streams  which  have  no 
communication  with  the  ocean,  are  unshaded.  The  dia- 
gram represents  the  comparative  length  of  some  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  summer  and  winter  extent  of  the 
north-polar  ice ;  the  limits  of  the  drift-ice  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres ;  the  oceanic  warmth  equator, 
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with  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  water,  are  also 
exhibited. 

CURREKTS  OF  TH£  ATLANTIC  OCEAy. 

1.  The  Greenland  or  Arctic  cold  Current.') 

2.  The  wann  Gulf  Stream.  >  Noticed  pp.  152, 153. 

3.  The  Equatorial  Current.  I 

4.  Rennel'a  Current — commences  near  Cape  Finisterre,  runs  along  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  and  the  west  coast  of  France,  passes  across  the  mouth  of  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  thence  to  Cape  Clear,  turns  to  the  south  till 
it  falls  into  itself,  performing  a  complete  rotation.  The  late  Major  Rennel  first 
accurately  traced  its  course. 

5.  Guinea  t'urren<— runs  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  along  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  Guinea  and  Equatorial  Currents  are  two 
streams  in  contact,  but  flowing  in  opposite  directions  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  ;  and  according  as  a  vessel  is  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  currents, 
will  her  progress  be  aided  or  retarded  from  40  to  50  miles  a  day. 

6.  South-East  Trade  Drift — in  the  South  Atlantic,  caused  by  the  south-east 
Trade  Wind. 

7.  Southern  connecting  Current — arises  from  the  Trade  Drift,  and  flows  from 
the  centre  of  the  South  Atlantic  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  South  Atlantic  Current — an  influx  of  water  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  flows  northerly  along  the  African  coast  nearly  to 
tQe  equator. 

Currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

1.  Mozamhiqup  Current — flows  southward  through  the  Mozambique  Channel  to 
the  south  extremity  of  Africa. 

2.  Counter  Current— a.  partial  return  of  the  water  of  the  preceding  current  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  being  prevented  from  entering  the  Atlantic  by  the  great 
Lagullas  bank,  at  the  south  extremity  of  Africa. 

3.  South-East  Trade  Drift— the  equatorial  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
originating  to  the  south-west  of  Australia,  flowing  northerly  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  thence  westward  across  the  whole  ocean  to  Madagascar. 

4.  Bengal  and  Malabar  Currents — flow  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar,  under  the  control  of  the  monsoons. 


Currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1.  Equatorial  Current — flowing  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  from  east  to  west, 
the  principal  movement  of  the  waters  of  Ihe  Pacific. 

2.  Japanese  Current — formed  by  the  north  portion  of  the  equatorial  current 
approaching  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  being  deflected  northwards  along  the  Japanese 
islands. 

3.  Carolinean  Monsoon  Current — formed  by  the  central  portion  of  the  equa- 
torial approaching  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of 
the  monsoons. 

4.  Rossel's  Drift— formed  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  equatorial  approaching 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  being  deflected  towards  Torres'  Strait. 

5.  Antarctic  Drift — a  flow  of  water  from  the  south  polar  regions  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  the  Chilian  coast  of  South  America. 

6.  Cape  Horn  Current— a,  branch  from  the  preceding,  passing  round  Cape  Horn 
into  the  Atlantic. 

7.  Peruvian  Current — another  branch,  passing  along  the  shores  of  Chili  and 
Peru. 

8.  Mentor's  Drift— ahout  the  southern  tropic,  long.  90°  w.,  named  after  the 
Prussian  ship  Mentor,  on  board  of  which  the  first  observations  of  it  were  made. 

9.  Mexican  Monsoon  Current — along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  shifting  its  direction 
■with  the  monsoons. 

10.  Behring's  Strait  Current — a  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  through  the  narrow  channel  between  Asia  and  America. 

K   3 
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III. — Botanical  Map  of  the  World,  showing 
THE  Distribution  of  some  of  the  Principal 
Plants. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  spontaneous  vege- 
tation of  the  globe,  embracing  the  principal  forms,  and  the 
sites  of  the  chief  products  cultivated  for  food  or  as  articles 
of  luxury,  are  indicated  on  the  Map  by  coloured  lines, 
dotting,  cross-ruling,  and  letter-press.  Humboldt's  zones 
of  vegetation  are  also  inserted,  to  which  a  (evr  explanatory 
remarks  may  be  appended.  The  specific  vegetation  attached 
to  a  particular  zone  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  it,  but 
eminently  characteristic  of  it. 

1.  The  Equatorial  Zone  of  Palms  and  Bananas  extends  a1)out  15°  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator  of  temperature,  or  the  line  of  the  greatest  warmth  ;  mean  annual 
temperature  from  78°  to  88°.  This  region  includes  most  of  tlie  spices  and 
aromatic  plants. 

The  equator  of  temperature  is  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  equator, 
but  for  the  most  part  to  the  north  of  it.  It  passes  along  the  north  coasts  of  New 
Grenada  and  Venezuela,  in  South  America ;  intersects  Africa  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  the  Abyssinian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  cuts  the  extremities  of  the 
Arabian,  Indian,  and  Malayan  peninsulas;  passes  through  Borneo,  and  along 
the  north  shore  of  New  Guinea. 

2.  The  Tropical  Zone  of  Tree-Ferns  and  Figs,  from  lat.  1 5°  to  the  tropics,  having 
a  mean  temperature  from  78°  down  to  73°.  The  date-palm,  monkey  bread-tree, 
banyan  or  Indian  fig,  and  various  woods  with  aromatic  barks,  flourish  in  this 
district. 

3.  The  Sub-Tropical  Zone  of  Myrtles  and  Laurels,  from  the  tropics  to  lat.  34°, 
having  a  mean  temperature  from  71°  to  62°.  The  palm  family  continues  nume- 
rous in  this  region,  especially  the  date-palm  in  the  Old  World.  It  includes  the 
Belad-al-Jerid,  or  land  of  dates,  in  Africa. 

4.  The  Warm  Temperate  Zone  of  Evergreen  Trees,  from  lat.  34°  to  45°,  with  a 
mean  temperature  from  62°  to  53°.  It  includes  the  north  limit  of  palms ;  the 
evergreen  or  cork-oak,  and  the  principal  district  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Europe ;  a  great  variety  of  oaks  and  firs  in  the  New  World. 

5.  The  Cold  Temperate  Zone  of  European  Trees,  between  the  parallels  of  45° 
and  58°,  with  a  mean  temperature  from  53°  to  42°.  This  district  embraces  the 
north  limit  of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  which  terminates  about  the  parallel  of 
Berlin.  There  are  vast  woods  of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  lime,  elm,  and  different 
species  of  pine,  with  the  hop  and  clematis,  representing  the  climbers  of  the  tropics. 

6.  The  Suh-Arctic  Zone  of  Conifers,  from  lat.  5S°  to  the  polar  circle,  with  a 
mean  temperature  from  42°  to  32°.  This  region  embraces  the  north  limit  of  the 
oak,  beech,  lime,  elm,  ash,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  Old  World; 
the  north  limit  of  the  hardier  cereals,  barley  and  rye,  and  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  woods  in  the  New  World.  Extensive  forests  of  pines,  fir,  larch,  birch, 
aspen,  with  the  willow  and  alder,  on  moist  soil,  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

7.  The  Arctic  Zone  of  Rhododendrons,  from  the  polar  circle  to  lat.  72°,  with  a 
mean  temperature  from  32°  to  far  below  the  freezing  point.  This  region  com- 
prises the  northernmost  limit  of  the  woods  in  the  Old  World,  dwarf  birch  being 
the  last  tree,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  barley.  Mosses  and  lichens,  saxifrages, 
and  gentians,  occur  in  abundance,  with  sedges,  the  trailing  willow,  and  arctic 
bramble. 

8.  The  Polar  Zone  of  Alpine  Plants  and  Red-Snow  Algce,  beyond  lat.  72°,  with 
a  mean  temperature  descending  to  1°  in  Melville  Island,  the  furthest  north  to 
which  observation  has  been  extended. 

The  cultivated  plants  which  require  the  greatest  heat  are  in  order,  cacao, 
indigo,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  date-palms,  orange  and  lemon-trees,  olives, 
Spanish  chestnuts,  and  vines. 
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Humboldt  has  noticed  nineteen  fonns  of  vegetation  as 
chiefly  influential  in  determining  the  physiognomy  of  nature. 

1.  The  Palms,  of  which  about  450  species  have  been  enumerated.  They  are 
among  the  loftiest  and  most  majestic  of  vegetable  forms,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  to  man.  Entire  populations  subsist  upon  dates  and  cocoa  nuts.  An 
abundant  fecula  in  the  interior  cells  of  the  trunks  of  a  great  number  of  species  is 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  sago.  The  terminal  buds  of  the  cabbage-palm 
supply  a  wholesome  food ;  and  palm  oil  and  palm  wine  are  the  produce  of  the 
Guinea-coast  species.  Stems  of  the  cabbage  palm  have  been  seen  from  160  to 
170  feet  in  height,  the  wax  palm  attaining  from  180  to  190  feet.  The  tree 
diminishes  in  size  and  beauty  as  it  recedes  from  the  equatorial  zone.  The  palm- 
region  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  green  colouring.  Europe  has  but  one  repre- 
sentative, the  dwarfish  coast-palm  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

2.  The  Bananas  or  Plantains,  which  everywhere  accompany  the  palms,  and 
have  been  cultivated  within  the  tropics  of  both  continent  from  time  immemorial, 
like  the  farinaceous  cereals,  or  cron-yielding  plants  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
stem  is  low,  succulent,  and  almost  herbaceous,  crowned  with  striped,  silky, 
shining  leaves. 

3.  The  Malvacem  and  Bombacece,  characterized  by  enormously  thick  trunks, 
with  large  indented  leaves,  and  splendid  flowers,  often  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
boabab,  or  monkey  bread-tree,  belongs  to  this  group,  of  moderate  height,  but 
exceeding  all  other  trees  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  and  probably  in  longevity. 
All  the  malvaceae,  or  mallow  tribe,  are  with  us  either  herbaceous,  or  small  shrubs, 
except  south  of  the  Alps,  where  the  vegetation  assumes  a  tropical  character. 

4.  The  MimoscE,  distinguished  by  delicate  and  feathery  foliage,  are  not  found  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  old  continent,  but  occur  in  some  of  ihe  United  States. 

5.  The  Heaths,  which  cover  large  tracts  of  country  in  Europe,  and  occur  in  the 
greatest  variety  in  southern  Africa.  They  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Old  World, 
only  one  of  the  300  known  species  being  met  with  in  the  New. 

6.  The  Cacti,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  as  peculiar  to  America,  where  some 
of  the  arid  tropical  plains  are  densely  covered  with  columnar  stems,  attaining  a 
height  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  They  have  been  styled  the  "  Vegetable  Fountains 
of  the  Desert."  Thirsting  animals  find  refreshment  from  the  succulent  interior  of 
the  melon-cactus,  half  buried  in  the  dry  sand. 

7.  The  Orchidets,  (to  which  the  Vanilla  belongs,)  characterized  by  the  almost 
animal-like  form  occasionally  observed  in  blossoms.  They  embrace  an  enormous 
number  of  species,  pareisitical,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  terrestrial, 
growing  close  to  the  ground,  chiefly  within  the  regions  of  the  tropics. 

8.  The  Casuarince,  with  leafless  branches,  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Pacific  islands. 

9.  The  Acicular  or  Needle-leaved  Trees,  Pines,  and  other  cone-bearing  forms. 
Tbey  ate  found  chiefly  in  all  the  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  include  the 
loftiest  members  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  highest  red  and  white  pines  of 
Europe  rise  from  160  to  170  feet.  But  Pinus  Grandis,  the  great  Callfomian  fir, 
attains  a  heis;ht  of  202 — 224  feet.  Pinus  Lamberliana,  the  Lambert  pine,  in  N'orth- 
western  America,  223 — 234  feet.  Pinus  Douglasii,  the  Douglas  pine,  in  the  same 
region,  measured  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  57^  feet  round,  and  was  245  feet 
high  ;  and  examples  have  been  observed  in  the  same  district  300  feet  high,  with- 
out branches  for  the  first  192  feet.  The  Norfolk  Island  pine  in  Australia  has  also 
gigantic  proportions. 

10.  The  Pothos-planis,  a  tribe  of  parasites,  clothing  aged  trees  in  the  tropical 
world,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

11.  TAeiia»jesc,  creeping  plants,  vigorous  in  tropical  America,  sometimes  as- 
cending perpendicularly  to  the  loftiest  trees,  or  obliquely,  like  the  ropes  of  a  mast, 
affording  the  tiger-cat  and  other  animals  an  easy  means  of  passage. 

12.  The  Aloes,  either  stemless  or  with  branchless  stems,  standing  isolated  on 
arid  plains  of  the  torrid  zone. 

13.  The  GraminecB,  diffused  through  all  zones,  hut  with  a  very  varj'ing  character, 
from  the  low  grasses  of  cold  and  temperate  regions,  to  the  arborescent  forms  of  the 
tropics. 

14.  The  Ferns,  universally  distributed,  becoming  arborescent  in  hot  climates. 

15.  The  Lilfi-tribe,  with  superb  blossoms,  chiefly  found  in  Southern  Africa, 
forming  masses  of  vegetation. 

16.  The  Wi//o!t'-/am//!/,  indigenous  in  all  latitudes,  but  the  willow  itself  found 
only  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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17.  The  Myrtle-family,  graceful  plants,  specially  characterizing  three  regions, 
Southern  Europe,  Australia,  and  a  portion  of  the  Intertropical  Andes. 

18.  The  MelustvmacecB,  confined  to  tropical  America. 

19.  The  Laurels,  most  numerous  in  South  America. 

IV. — Zoological  Map  of  the  World,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  principal  Mammals, 
Birds,  and  Reptiles. 

The  more  important,  characteristic,  and  well-known  species 
are  introduced  in  the  Map.  Genera,  restricted  to  a  particular 
locahty  or  continent,  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk;  while 
other  genera,  with  a  wider  range,  have  their  limits  defined 
by  coloured  lines.  The  Mammals,  according  to  Wagner  and 
Waterhouse,  in  1846 — 1848,  number  1,967  species. 

distribution  of  the  mammalia. 
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N.B. — The  fibres  between  brackets  denote  the  amount  of  species  peculiar  to  each  country. 

The  following  are  general  characteristics  of  the  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  glohe.  Europe — comparatively  few  species  peculiar  to  it,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  minor  forms  of  animal  life;  pouched  and  toothless  animals 
entirely  wanting;  the  monkes'S  and  thick-skinned  tribes,  each  represented  by  a 
single  species.  Asia — comprises  the  greatest  number  of  species  and  individuals 
of  any  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  carnivorous  animals,  rodents,  and  ruminants,  are 
the  most  numerous.  Africa — has  no  pouched  animals;  numerous  carnivora, 
rodents,  and  ruminants :  more  thick-skinned  animals  than  any  other  region  ;  the 
giraffe,  the  most  peculiar  ruminant,  and  the  hippopotamus,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  thick-skinned  group.  North  America — monkeys,  and  thick-skinned 
animals  entirely  absent;  only  three  orders,  carnivora,  rodents,  and  ruminants, 
numerously  represented.  Central  and  South  .Imcriea—ieviex  large  quadrupeds 
than  any  other  region,  except  Australia;  more  monkeys  and  toothless  animals 
than  occur  in  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Australia  and  Polynesia — ruminants, 
thick-skinned  animals,  and  monkeys,  entirely  unrepresented  ;  the  single  order 
of  pouched  animals,  all  peculiar,  comprehend  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  species. 

The  birds,  according  to  Gray,  in  1849,  include  8,000  species;  and  the  reptiles 
are  supposed  to  comprise  1,600,  making,  with  the  mammalia,  a  total  of  1I.5G7 
species.  Some  birds  and  reptiles  range  nearly  round  the  entire  globe,  within 
certain  latitudinal  limits,  as  parrots  and  crocodilians;  others  are  confined  to  the 
Old  World,  as  nightingales  and  vipers ;  others  are  as  limited  to  the  New,  as 
humming-birds  and  rattle-snakes;  others  are  restricted  to  particular  districts, 
as  the  condor  to  the  Andes,  the  ostrich  to  Africa,  and  the  birds  of  paradise  to 
New  Guinea. 
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PART  IV. 

POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


180.  Political  Geography  comprises  a  survey  of  the 
artificial  divisions  of  the  globle  into  empires  and  states, 
their  extent  and  physical  features,  population,  resources, 
religion,  government,  knowledge,  and  arts. 

'    SECTION    I. 
EUROPE. 

181.  Position,  Boundaries,  Extent. — Continental  Europe 
is  situated  between  the  meridian  of  9^°  west  and  68°  east 
longitude,  and  between  the  parallel  of  36°  south  and  71° 
north  latitude  ;  but  Insular  Europe  includes  the  islands  of 
the  Azores,  Spitzbergen,  and  Candia,  extending  its  longitu- 
dinal limits  on  the  west,  and  the  latitudinal  north  and 
south.  The  extreme  points  of  the  mainland  are,  on  the 
west,  Cape  Roca  in  Portugal,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
and  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain ;  on  the  south,  the  Punta  de 
Tarifa,  near  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Matapan  in 
Greece  ;  on  the  north.  Cape  Nord-Kyn  in  Finmark ;  and, 
on  the  east,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
This  division  of  the  globe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  main  chain 
of  the  Caucasus ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian,  the 
river  Ural,  the  mountains  of  that  name,  and  the  river 
Kara.  Its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  3,900,000  square 
miles;  and  the  length  of  its  coast-line,  at  17,000  miles. 
The  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  2,400  miles,  the 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  Finmark  and  Greece ; 
and  from  east  to  west,  3,400  miles,  between  the  extreme 
points  of  European  Russia  and  Portugal.     Its  greatest  con- 
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tractions  amount  to  230  miles,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  to  200  miles  hetween  the  "White 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

182.  Seas. — Europe  is  deeply  indented  by  its  oceanic 
boundary,  forming  a  number  of  interior  seas  and  gulfs, 
which  supply  it  with  maritime  advantages  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  what  are  enjoyed  by  any  similar  area  of  the 
globe.  No  part  of  the  most  inland  district,  Russia,  is  more 
than  700  miles  from  a  seacoast,  and  no  other  part  of 
Europe  more  than  400  miles. — 1.  The  White  Sea,  on  the 
north,  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
penetrates  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel,  and 
extends  about  200  miles  in  length,  by  a  breadth  varying 
from  45  miles  at  the  narrowest  part,  to  upwards  of  120  at 
the  widest.  During  four  or  five  of  the  winter  months,  this 
sea  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  ice. — 2.  The  North  Sea, 
or  German  Ocean,  lying  between  the  British  Isles  and  the 
Continent,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad  and 
open  expanse  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  by  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  the  gradually  expanding  English 
Channel.  Between  England  and  Holland,  this  sea  is  com 
paratively  shallow,  and  beset  \vith  sandbanks,  but  has  a 
considerable  depth  between  Scotland,  the  Shetlands,  and 
Norway. — 3.  The  Irish  Sea  lies  between  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Atlantic  by  St.  George's  Channel  on 
the  south,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  North 
Channel, — 4.  The  Baltic,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
inland  waters  of  Europe,  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea, 
and  situated  between  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  Receiving  immense  quantities  of  fresh  water  from 
numerous  rivers,  it  is  far  less  salt  than  the  outlying  ocean, 
which,  together  with  its  shallowness,  causes  the  surface  to 
be  extensively  frozen  over  in  winter,  arresting  the  navigation 
for  several  months.  In  1658,  Charles  x.  of  Sweden,  with 
his  whole  army,  and  their  heavy  artillery,  crossed  a  portion 
of  it  on  the  ice. — 5.  The  Mediterranean,  separating  Europe 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  is  the  largest  of  its  inland  seas,  and 
also  the  most  celebrated,  as  the  scene  of  the  earliest  navi- 
gations recorded  in  history-,  on  whose  shores  dwelt  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  and  whose  surface  is  now 
traversed  by  the  ships  of  all  the  great  maritime  nations. 
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It  extends  about  2,300  miles  east  and  west,  by  a  breadth 
varying  from  100  to  650  miles,  and  exhibits  very  profomid 
depths,  amounting  to  6,000  feet  and  upwards ;  though 
shallow  in  various  places,  as  between  Sicily  and  Africa.  Its 
waters  are  Salter  than  those  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  though 
receiving  constantly  a  strong  current  from  that  ocean,  and 
another  from  the  Black  Sea,  with  many  important  river 
contributions,  the  influx  is  counterbalanced  by  the  excessive 
evaporation  consequent  upon  a  very  high  temperature  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  sandy  deserts  of  Africa. — 6.  The 
Adnatic  Sea  is  formed  by  a  large  branch  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean running  up  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Albania  and  Dalmatia  on  the  other.  The  ^gean  Sea  is 
also  another  considerable  offset,  extending  between  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  islands  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  shores.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles  connects  it  with 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a  small  deep  expanse  between  ancient 
Thrace  and  Asia,  which  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  or  the  Bosphorus. — 7.  The 
Black  Sea,  between  European  Turkey,  Southern  Russia,  the 
Caucasian  countries,  and  the  north  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  is 
distinguished  by  its  vast  si^e,  compact  form,  and  almost 
unbroken  surface,  having  only  one  small  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  two  rocks  off  shore  in  the 
Crimea.  It  extends  east  and  west  at  the  greatest  about 
690  miles ;  north  and  south  about  380  miles ;  the  coast- 
line exceeding  2,000  miles.  The  northern  shores  are  com- 
monly fringed  with  ice  in  winter ;  and  on  the  north  it 
sends  off  a  large  branch  into  southern  Russia,  forming  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  generally  very  shallow,  and  com- 
monly frozen  over  from  November  to  March. 

AREA  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SEAS. 

White  Sea  38,600  square  miles. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean    244,000  ,, 

Baltic  with  its  Gulfs    134.900  „ 

Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's  Channel    25,900  „ 

English  Channel  28,200  „ 

Mediterranean  867,000  ,, 

Adriatic  Sea  62,400  „ 

JEgenn  Sea 73,400  ,, 

Sea  of  Marmora    3,Si)0  ,, 

Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azov  .- 181,000  „  ^ 

Total 1,659,200 
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The  Caspian  Sea,  properly  a  lake,  belongs  more  to  Asia 
than  to  Europe. 

183.   Gulfs,  Bays,  Straits. — The  principal  are  enume- 
rated in  the  following  Table  : — 

GULFS  AND  BAYS. 

Gulf  of  Onega -v 

Gulf  of  Kandalask    I  belonging  to  the 

Gulf  of  Mezene }      White  Sea. 

Bay  of  Archangel   ) 

Gulf  of  Kara,  between  Nova  Zemblaand  the  Continent ^ 

Bay  of  Tcheskaya,  in  the  government  of  Archangel    

Varanger  Fiord,  between  Finmark  and  Lapland    

West  Fiord,  between  the  Loffoden  Isles  and  Norway  

The  Skager-Rack,  between  Jutland  and  Norway,  prolonged  by\'  ,,m„„^„„  ♦„  ,),„ 

The  Cattegat.  between  Jutland  and  Sweden   \    g'  "|ln  Oce^'f 

Zuyder  Zee  (South  Sea),  in  Holland j     ^6^3"  "^ean. 

Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Sweden  and  Finland ■^ 

Gulf  of  Finland,  between  south  Finland  and  Esthonia 

Gulf  of  Riga,  between  Livonia  and  Courland    

Gulf  of  Dantzic,  in  east  Prussia,  estuary  of  the  Vistula 
Gulf  of  Lubeck,  between  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg 


belonging  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 


belonging  to  the 
Baltic. 


Bay  of  Biscay,  between  France  and  Spain  }  ^^'°  Atlantic  '^^ 

Gulf  of  Lyons,  south  of  France \ 

Gulf  of  Genoa,  north-west  of  Italy  f  belonging  to  the 

(julf  of  Taranto,  bstween  the  south  projections  of  Italy  [    Mediterranean. 

Gulf  of  Lepanto,  between  northern  Greece  and  the  Morea  ....) 

Gulf  of  Trieste \  belonging  to  the 

Gulf  of  Venice J  Adriatic. 

P"lf  °l  ?"?"" 1  belonging  to  the 

Gulf  of  Egina >  -   " 

Gulf  of  Salonika 


^"i:  ?^  ?fcv •;:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;;::;;::}  ^gfa" 


STRAITS. 

The  Little  Belt,  an  entrance  into  the  Baltic  from  the  Cattegat,  separating  the 
Island  of  Funen  from  Jutland,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest 
place. 

The  Great  Belt,  the  central  passage  into  the  Baltic,  separating  the  Islands  of 
Funen  and  Zealand,  eight  miles  wide. 

The  Sound,  a  third  gate  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Island  of  Zealand  and  Sweden, 
almost  the  only  entrance  frequented  by  foreign  ships;  nearly  20,000  annually 
pass,  each  paying  toll  to  Denmark;  nearly  Ij)  miles  wide,  or  4,328  yards, 
according  to  an  exact  measurement  made  in  1830,  when  the  Sound  was  com- 
pletely frozen  over. 

Peniland  Firth,  between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys. 

Strait  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  connecting  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  English  Channel,  21  miles  wide. 

Strait  of  Gibraltar,  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic,  13  miles  wide. 

Strait  of  Messina,  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  rather  more  than  2\  miles  wide  at  the 
narrowest  part. 

Dardanelles,  or  the  Hellespont,  uniting  the  ^Egean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  from 
jths  of  a  mile  to  2  miles  wide. 

Strait  of  Constantinople,  or  the  Bosphorus,  connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Black  Sea,  the  width  varying  from  jths  of  a  mile  to  2j  miles. 

Strait  of  Enikaleh,  divides  the  Crimea  from  the  Caucasus,  and  connects  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  4  miles  wide. 

184.  Peninsulas,  Ca^^es,  and  Islands. — Europe,  in  itself 
a  large  peninsula  of  the  old  world,  is  cut  up  by  its  inland 
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seas  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  principal 
are  formed  by  Scandinavia,  comprehending  Norway  and 
Sweden  ;  Jutland,  a  part  of  Denmark ;  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  and  Utrecht,  in  Holland ;  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
Italy ;  Turkey  and  Greece  ;  and  the  Crimea.  A  number 
of  secondary  peninsulas  belong  to  these  and  other  districts, 
as  the  Morea,  a  dependency  of  Greece,  so  renowned  in 
ancient  history,  and  the  old  province  of  Britamiy  in  France. 
—  Capes.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  following.  Projecting 
:*nto  the  Arctic  ocean  : — North  Cape,  commonly  deemed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Europe,  but  on  the  island  of  Mageroe, 
and  not  attached  to  the  continent ;  Nord-Kyn,  a  little  more 
south,  the  extreme  north  point.  Projecting  into  the  At- 
lantic and  German  oceans: — the  Naze,  Norway;  Cape 
Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  Jutland  ;  Cape  Wrath,  Scotland  ; 
Land's  End,  England ;  Cape  Clear,  Ireland ;  Cape  de  la 
Hogue,  France ;  Cape  Finisterre,  Spain  ;  Cape  Roca,  the 
most  westerly  point,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Portugal.  Pro- 
jecting into  the  Mediterranean : — Cape  Tarifa,  the  most 
southerly  point,  Spain ;  Cape  Corse,  Corsica ;  Cape  Pes- 
saro,  Sicily ;  Capes  Spartivento  and  Leuca,  at  the  two 
southern  extremities  of  Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  Greece. — 
Islands.  The  more  important  insular  portions  of  Europe, 
arranged  according  to  their  site,  are  as  follows : — Arctic 
Islands  : — Spitzbergen  group,  of  which  seven  small  islets, 
called  the  seven  sisters,  are  the  most  northern  land  yet 
known  ;  Nova  Zembla ;  Loffoden  group  ;  Tromsen  group. 
Baltic  islands  : — Danish  group,  Zealand,  Funen,  and  others  ; 
Aland  archipelago,  and  CEsel,  belonging  to  Russia ;  Oland 
and  Gottland,  dependencies  of  Sweden.  xA.tlantic  Islands  :  — 
Iceland,  geographically  belonging  to  America,  is  commonly- 
classed  as  European ;  Faroe  isles  ;  Norwegian  archipela- 
goes ;  British  and  Norman  isles  ;  Azores.  Mediterranean 
Islands  : — Balearic  group  ;  Corsica  ;  Sardinia  ;  Sicily  ; 
Malta ;  Ionian  group  ;  Candia,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
18.0.  Lakes. — The  European  lakes  may  be  arranged  in 
two  systems,  the  northern  and  southern.  I.  The  northern 
system  extends  from  Great  Britain,  through  Norway  and 
Sweden,  north  Germany,  Finland,  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia.  It  includes  the  largest  examples,  the 
Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Saimas,  in  Russia,  equalling  the  area 
of  all  the  other  European   lakes  put  together ;    but  not 
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otherwise  remarkable,  their  shores  being  tame  and  dreary 
in  the  extreme.  2.  The  southern  syste^n  extends  from  the 
Pyrenees,  through  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  greatest  number  and  the  largest  are 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps ;  but  several  on  the 
south  are  distinguished  for  picturesqueness  and  beauty. 

PRINCIPAL  LAKES  OF  EUROPE. 


Square  Miles. 

Ladoga,  Russia 6,330 

Onega,  ditto 3,280 

Wener,  Sweden 2,136 

Sairaas,  Finland 1,602 

Peipous,  Russia 839 

"Wetter,  Sweden 839 

Maelar,  ditto 763 

Enara,  Lapland 656 

Kuopio,  Finland 610 

Bielo-Osero,  Russia 530 

Geneva,  Switzerland 336 

Constance,  ditto 290 


Areft  in 
Sqaare  Miles. 

Ilmen,  Russia 275 

Lexa,  ditto 229 

Ulea,  Finland 229 

GardH,  Italy... 183 

Maggiore,  ditto  ...._ 152 

Nesi,  Finland 152 

Balaton,  Hungary 152 

Neagh,  Ireland 150 

Neufchatel,  Switzerland 114 

Lucerne,  ditto 99 

Zurich,  ditto 76 

Lomond,  Scotland .,  45 


An  immense  swamp,  the  largest  in  Europe,  occurs  in  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Minsk  and  Volhynia,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  area  of  England. 

186.  Rivers. — The  surface  of  Europe  exhibits  two  great 
slopes  towards  n.w.  and  s.e.,  the  direction  followed  by 
most  of  its  running  waters.  The  largest  river  is  the  Volga  ; 
and  next  in  order  of  magnitude  are  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper, 
Don,  Rhine,  and  northern  Dwina.  According  to  the  seas 
into  which  they  flow,  eight  groups  may  be  formed,  as 
follows : — 

Draining  the  Northern  Slope. 

1.  Rivers  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  :— The  Kara,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
Petchora,  and  the  Tana. 

2.  Rivers  of  the  White  Sea: — The  Mezene,  Onega,  and 
northern  Dwina.  * 

3.  Rivers  of  the  Baltic : — The  Neva,  southern  Dwina, 
Niemen,  Vistula,  and  Oder. 

4.  Rivers  of  the  German  Ocean : — Elbe,  Weser,  Ems, 
Rhine,  and  Meuse,  with  the  Thames,  Ilumber,  and  Tav, 
from  Great  Britain. 

5.  Rivers  of  the  Atlantic  : — Tbe  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne, 
Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadalquivir,  with  the  Severn  from 
England,  and  Shannon  from  Ireland. 
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Draining  the  Southern  Slope. 

6.  Rivers  of  the  JNIediterranean : — The  Ebro,  Rhone, 
Tiber,  and  Po. 

7.  Rivers  of  the  Black  Sea : — The  Danube,  Dniester, 
Dnieper,  and  Don. 

8.  Rivers  of  the  Caspian : — The  Ural,  Volga,  Kouma, 
and  Terek. 

Representing  all  the  waters  discharged  by  the  rivers  of 
Europe,  by  100,  the  following  proportions  are  received  by 
the  annexed  basins  : — 

Black  Sea     27  parts. 

Caspian  Sea 16  ,, 

Mediterranean     H  ,, 

Atlantic  Ocean 13  ,, 

Baltic     13  „ 

German  Ocean    11  ,, 

Arctic  Ocean,  and  White  Sea 6  „ 

100 

Thus  nearly  one  half  of  the  drainage  of  Europe  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  ;  the  former  alone 
engulfiug  nearly  one  third.  The  proportionate  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  six  largest  rivers,  representing  the  whole 
river  discharge  of  Europe  by  100,  stands  thus  : — • 

Volga  discharges 14  parts. 

Danube 12      „ 

Dnieper 6      „ 

Don 5     „ 

Rhine    3      ,, 

Dwina  (northern)       2     ,, 

Comparing  this  Table  with  the  preceding,  it  appears  that 
the  single  stream  of  the  Volga  is  equal  to  the  entire  iuflux 
which  the  Mediterranean  receives  from  all  its  rivers ;  and 
that  the  Danube  is  nearly  equal  to  the  united  currents 
which  flow  into  the  Baltic. 

1 87.  Mountains. — Europe  exhibits  two  principal  highland 
regions,  distinct  from  each  other,  respectively  situated  in 
its  northern  and  southern  districts.  The  north  highland 
region  comprises  a  large  portion  of  Scandinavia  and  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  estimated  to  occupy  300,000  square 
miles  of  surface.  The  southern  highlands  extend,  without 
much  disruption,  from  the  extremities  of  Spain  ou  the  west, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east,  and  include 
1,100,000  square  miles  of  surface. 
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North  Mountain  Region. 

1 .  Scandinavian  System — Comprises  the  Thurian,  Dovre- 
field,  or  Dofrine,  and  Koelen  ranges,  which  extend  from  the 
Naze,  or  south  point  of  Norway,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
through  the  peninsula,  to  the  extremity  of  Finmark,  with 
the  low  heights  which  diversify  the  surface  of  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  Olonetz. 

2.  Britannic  System — Includes  the  Grampian  and  other 
ranges  in  Scotland  ;  the  Cumbrian,  in  England  ;  the  Cam- 
brian, in  Wales ;  and  the  mountains  which  extend  across 
the  south-western  part  of  Ireland,  from  east  to  west. 

South  Mountain  Region. 

3.  The  Alps. — The  loftiest  and  most  important  group 
in  Europe,  comprise  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Rhone 
and  Doubs,  to  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  upper  Save.  The  principal  chain  is  divided  into  the 
maritime  Alps,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  ter- 
minating at  Mont  Viso  (height,  12,586  feet)  ;  the  Cottian 
Alps,  extending  from  Mont  Yiso  to  Mont  Cenis  (1 1,460  feet); 
the  Graian,  or  Grecian,  from  thence  to  the  Col  du  Bon- 
homme  (8,025  feet)  ;  the  Pennine,  from  thence  to  Mont 
Rosa  (15,152  feet);  the  Lepoutine  or  Helvetian,  from 
thence  to  Mont  Bernardin  (10,135  feet)  ;  the  Rhsetian 
from  thence  to  the  Drey-Herren  Spitz  (Peak  of  the  Three 
Lords,  10,122  feet)  ;  and  the  Noric,  from  thence  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  From  the  principal  chain 
branch  off  the  Bernese  Alps,  separating  the  cantons  of 
Berne  and  Valais  ;  the  Carnic  Alps,  dividing  the  Tyrol  and 
Illyria  from  Lombardy  ;  and  the  Julian  Alps,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  preceding  range  through  Illyria  into  Styiia, 
Croatia,  and  Sclavonia.  The  Jura  Mountains  belong  to  the 
system  of  the  Alps,  and  form  a  secondary  chain,  stretching 
from  the  bend  of  the  Rhone,  below  Geneva,  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhine  and  Aar. 

4.  Pyrenees  : — The  great  natural  barrier  between  France 
and  Spain,  extending  from  Cape  Creuz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
to  Bayonne. 

5.  Hesperian  System : — Mountains  and  table-lands  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  ancient  Hesperia,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Cantabrian  range,  in  the  north,  traversing 
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the  peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cape  Finisterre ;  the 
Castilian  range,  central,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Ebro,  near 
Tudela,  to  Cape  Roca  ;  the  three  southern  ranges,  Sierra  de 
Toledo,  Sierra  de  Morena,  and  Sierra  Nevada, — the  latter 
containing  the  culminating  point  of  Spain,  Cerro  de  Mul- 
ha^en  (11,665  feet). 

6.  Apennines : — The  mountain  system  of  Italy,  con- 
nected with  the  Maritime  Alps  on  the  north,  and  traversing 
the  peninsula  to  the  Strait  of  Messina ;  being  prolonged 
beyond  it  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  Vesuvius,  and  the 
hills  of  Alba,  renowned  in  Roman  story,  are  outliers. 

7.  Sardo-Corsican  System  : — Mountains  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica. 

8.  Carpathian,  or  Krapacks  : — A  range,  forming  a  very  re- 
gular curve  from  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  to  the  Danube 
at  Orsova  in  the  Bannat,  separating  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania from  Gallicia  and  Moldavia. 

9.  Germanic  System: — Ranges  comprehended  between 
the  plain  of  north  Germany,  the  Rhine,  and  Danube  ;  the 
Riesen-Gebirge  (Giants'  Mountains),  Erz-Gebirge  (^letaUic 
Mountains),  and  Fichtel-Gebirge  (Pine  Mountains),  form- 
ing the  Sudetic  group,  dividing  Bohemia  from  Saxony  and 
Silesia,  and  entering  Bavaria ;  the  Bohmerwald  (Bohemian 
Forest),  separating  Bohemia  from  Bavaria ;  the  Schwarz- 
wald  (Black  Forest),  in  Baden  ;  the  Harz,  in  Hanover  and 
Prussia ;  and  others. 

10.  Mountains  of  France  : — Ranges  in  the  south  and 
east,  the  Vosges,  the  volcanic  system  of  Auvergne,  and  the 
Cevennes. 

1 1 .  Mountains  of  Turkey  and  Greece  : — The  Balkan 
(ancient  Hsemus),  between  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia ;  the 
Hellenic,  commencing  in  upper  Albania,  and  running  south- 
ward to  Cape  Matapan. — Between  the  north  and  south 
highland  regions  lies  the  great  plain  of  Europe,  stretching 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Urals,  variously  exhibiting 
rich  soil,  highly  cultivated,  naked  sandy  tracts,  dense  forests, 
and  swampy  grounds. 

188.  Minerals. — If  Europe,  excepting  Russia,  yields  but 
in  a  very  limited  degree  the  precious  stones  and  metals,  it 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  economic  metalhc  products. 
Gold,  found  in  inconsiderable  quantities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone    and  Danube,  is 
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principally  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  Carpathians, 
and  especially  from  that  portion  of  the  Ural  mountains 
which  traverse  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg. The  supply  from  the  latter  quarter  has  of  late  been 
quite  extraordinary.  Silver  occurs  iu  small  quantities, 
associated  with  lead,  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Austrian 
empire,  Norway,  and  the  Urals,  yield  a  considerable  supply. 
Ii-oii  ores,  in  great  profusion,  are  fomid  in  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Russia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Spain ;  in 
all  of  which  the  supply  will  suffice,  even  at  the  present 
enormous  demand,  for  ages  to  come.  England  furnishes 
nearly  ^^rd  of  the  whole  quantity  of  irou  made  in  Europe  ; 
Russia  ith ;  France  ith  ;  and  Sweden  yV^h,  Lead  ores 
distinguish  Britain  and  Spain  :  tin  is  principally  produced 
in  England,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia :  copper  is  largely 
obtained  in  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden  ;  and  quicksilver, 
found  sparingly  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  near  Cor- 
dova, in  Spain,  and  from  the  Idrian  mines  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  Spanish  mines  have  been  worked  for  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years,  the  Greeks  importing  red  cinnabar 
from  Spain,  the  ore  from  which  quicksilver  is  extracted, 
some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  countries 
yielding  coal,  in  the  order  of  abundance,  are  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Rock-salt,  with  salt 
derived  from  brine  springs,  is  possessed  in  the  greatest 
measure  by  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Britain. 

189.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Europe  differs  greatly 
from  what  might  be  inferred  from  its  astronomical  position, 
and  strikingly  contrasts  with  that  of  some  other  divisions 
of  the  globe  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  its  western  districts  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  opposite  transatlantic  coasts. 
The  climate  also  of  European  localities,  under  the  same 
parallels,  and  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  sea,  ex- 
hibits remarkable  differences,  the  eastern  countries 
being  colder  than  the  western.  Thus  the  mean  annual 
heat  at  Moscow,  on  the  great  plain,  is  about  38°,  while 
at  Edinburgh  it  exceeds  46°,  the  two  places  not  differ- 
ing more  than  one-sixth  of  a  degree  in  latitude.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  the  effects  of  three  physical  causes.  1.  The 
vicinity  of  northern  Asia  produces  a  diminution  of  tern- 
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perature  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  as  they  are 
exposed  to  the  chilUng  winds  which  sweep  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  across  the  frozen  plains  of  Siberia.  2.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Atlantic  produces  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds  which  come  from  a  tropical 
quarter,  and  sweep  over  the  warm  Gulf  Stream.  3.  The 
vicinity  of  Africa,  likewise,  causes  the  temperature  in  all 
those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  most  adjacent  to  that 
region,  and  therefore  most  impressed  by  the  hot  winds 
which  issue  from  its  burning  deserts. — Three  zones  of  cli- 
mate may  be  generally  distinguished, — the  southern,  cen- 
tral, and  northern.  1.  The  southern  zone  includes  the  space 
below  latitude  45°,  a  line  drawn  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  comprehending  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  south  of  France,  Italy,  southern  Turkey,  and 
Greece.  The  winters  here  are  short ;  the  cold  sHght ;  snow 
rare,  and  rapidly  disappearing  ;  summer-heat  frequently 
reaching  106°;  long  droughts  alternating  with  abundant 
rains.  2.  The  central  zone  extends  from  the  boundary 
just  named  to  the  latitude  of  60°  on  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  of  54°  on  the  east,  a  line  passing  from  the  Shetlands 
below  Petersburg  to  the  Russian  province  of  Orenburg. 
These  limits  comprise  two-thirds  of  France,  all  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  of  Germany,  Hungary,  north  of  Turkey, 
southern  Russia,  and  the  south  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  four  seasons  are  distinct  in  this  district ;  the  change 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  takes  place  gradually ; 
the  summer  heat  frequently  reaches  90°  ;  the  winter  frosts 
and  snows  are  sometimes  severe  and  long-corftinued  ;  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter 
becoming  greater  as  we  recede  from  west  to  east.  3.  The 
northern  zone  comprehends  the  countries  north  of  the 
preceding  bounds,  almost  all  Norway,  three-fourths  of 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  and  northern  Russia.  Short 
warm  summers  here  alternate  with  long  and  rigorous  winters, 
and  rapidly  interchange,  reducing  the  springs  and  autumns 
to  intervals  of  a  few  days.  For  months  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  hard  frozen,  the  seas  encumbered  with  ice,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  snow  ;  but,  in  an  astonishingly  short 
space  of  time,  the  streams  resume  their  flow,  and  the  fields 
are  carpeted  with  verdure. — Europe,  with  reference  to  the 
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fall  of  rain,  exhibits  great  diversities.  The  annual  amount 
diminishes  from  west  to  east.  It  is  less  also  on  the  north 
of  the  Alps  than  on  the  south,  though  this  is  to  some 
extent  counterbalanced  by  the  precipitation  of  snow  in- 
creasing from  south  to  north.  The  annexed  Table  gives 
the  mean  annual  rain-fall  as  observed  in  diflFerent  places : 


Inches. 

Sweden    Upsal 16 

Russia Petersburg    18 

England  London  22 

Manchester  33 

Liverpool  33 

Dover 37 

Keswick    67 

Scotland  Edinburgh    22 

Glasgow 22 

Holland    Utrecht 28 

Leyden  31 

Germany Wirtemberg 17 

Switzerland...  Zurich    33 

Geneva  51 

France Lisle  29 

Metz  26 

Caen  21 


iDcbes. 

France Paris   21 

Colmar  29 

Rennes  22 

Lyons 33 

Limoges 2l> 

Grenoble    34 

Montpelier    29 

Italy Milan 37 

Venice    31 

Padua 39 

Tolmezzo  (Friuli) So 

Pisa 48 

Genoa 55 

Rome 21 

Naples    37 

Confugnana  (Apens.)  97 

Spain    Carsagnana  98 


190.  Botany. — The  vegetation  of  the  extreme  south  has 
an  equinoctial  character,  and  wears  that  aspect  to  some 
degree  through  the  southern  region  generally,  embracing 
the  Greek,  Italian,  Sicilian,  and  Spanish  lowlands,  and  the 
south  of  France.  The  date-palm,  cactus,  banana,  sugar- 
cane, and  cotton-plant  appear ;  the  myrtle,  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  vine  occur  throughout ;  the 
cork-oak,  the  ilex,  or  evergreen-oak,  and  other  species, 
bearing  edible  acorns,  are  common :  rice  is  grown,  and 
maize  is  cultivated.  North  of  the  district  of  the  olive, 
which  terminates  about  latitude  44^°,  the  vine  extends 
several  degrees  ;  but  the  equinoctial  forms,  distinctive  of  the 
south,  almost  wholly  disappear,  and  broad  corn-fields, 
verdant  meadows,  with  the  hardy  trees  common  to  England, 
characterize  the  surface,  reaching  a  higher  latitude  in  the 
western  than  in  the  colder  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
In  favourable  situations  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  beech 
extends  to  the  parallel  of  60°;  the  common  oak,  elm,  and 
lime  to  61°;  the  ash  to  62°;  the  hazel  to  64°;  beyond 
which  pines,  spruce-firs,  willows,  and  birches,  of  very 
diminutive  size  in  the  extreme  north,  are  the  principal 
trees,  with  trailing  shrubs,  bilberries,  and  whortle-berries. 
Wheat  reaches  the  parallel  of  64° ;  barley  and  rye  pass  to 
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"0°.     The  northern  Hmit  of  all  these  productions  is  less 
by  several  degrees  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

191.  Zoologij. — The  animal  tribes  are  less  remarkable 
than  in  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Fhghts  of  locusts 
occasionally  visit  the  south-eastern  countries ;  true  mos- 
quitoes are  as  numerous  in  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  nor- 
thern woods  as  in  the  tropical  forests ;  and  the  tarantula 
spider,  with  the  scorpion,  occurs  in  Italy.  The  north- 
western seas  are  plentifully  stocked  with  salmon,  herrings, 
and  pilchards  ;  the  Mediterranean  receives  shoals  of  ancho- 
vies and  tunnies  from  the  Atlantic,  the  object  of  extensive 
fisheries  ;  the  Danube,  Volga,  and  other  great  rivers,  abound 
with  the  sturgeon.  Among  reptiles,  the  comm.on  viper  is 
almost  the  only  venomous  serpent  ;  the  most  singular  for 
its  habits  and  form  is  the  harmless  proteus  anguinus, 
dwelling  in  the  pools  of  the  dark  caverns  of  Illyria. 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  species  of  birds  have  been 
described  as  stated  inhabitants,  besides  the  occasional 
visitants.  Though  generally  far  inferior  to  the  tropical 
tribes  in  beauty,  they  comprise  the  most  melodious  fami- 
lies, while  some  are  quite  as  conspicuous  for  brilliant 
plumage.  The  wall-creeper,  with  its  bright  crimson  wings; 
the  rose-coloured  starling  ;  the  golden  oriole  ;  the  hoopoe  ; 
and  the  blue  thrush,  are  commonly  met  with  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  land  quadrupeds  comprise  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  species,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  un- 
important races.  The  only  quadrumanous  (four-handed) 
animal  is  the  Barbary  ape,  long  naturalized  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  The  only  undomesticated  pachydermatous 
(thick-skinned)  animal  is  the  wild  boar,  found  in  the  great 
forest  regions.  Of  formidable  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
the  polar  bear  is  occasionally  drifted  to  the  north  coast ; 
the  common  brown  bear  is  frequent  in  the  wilder  provinces 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  lives  solitarily  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  wolf  occurs  extensively  in 
the  woody  and  mountainous  districts ;  and  the  Ivnx  is 
chiefly  found  in  Spain  and  the  Apennines.  The  wild  rumi- 
nating animals,  are  the  rein-deer  and  elk,  confined  to  the 
north  ;  the  fallow-deer,  red  deer,  or  common  stag,  and  roe- 
buck, occupying  the  central  forests  ;  the  chamois,  inhabit- 
ing the  high  and  precipitous  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees ;  the  ibexj  found  at  greater  heights,  but  rare ;  the 
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mouflflon,  the  supposed  parent  of  the  domestic  sheep,  limited 
to  the  Sardo-Corsican  mountains  ;  and  the  auroch,  or  bison, 
lingering  in  Lithuania.  The  domestic  quadrupeds  occupy 
the  most  important  place  in  the  zoology  of  Europe,  but 
are  too  familiar  to  need  to  be  particularized.  The  horse 
passes  within  the  polar  circle  ;  the  ass,  incapable  of  endur- 
ing so  great  degree  of  cold,  does  not  go  much  beyond  the 
parallel  of  52°,  and  exists  there  in  a  degenerated  condition ; 
the  Bactriau  camel  appears  with  the  nomadic  hordes  that 
wander  on  the  plains  towards  the  Caspian. 

192.  People. — The  early  history  of  Europe  is  involved  in 
obscurity ;  but  at  different  intervals,  great  groups  of  popu- 
lation have  poured  into  it  from  Asia,  conquering  and 
coalescing  with  previously-settled  tribes,  originating  its 
present  inhabitants.  The  principal  families  of  nations,  more 
or  less  mixed,  are, —  1.  The  Celtic,  including  the  Greco- 
Latins,  occupying  the  south  and  west,  Greece,  part  of 
Turkey,  Italy,  part  of  Switzerland,  almost  all  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  2.  The 
'Teutonic,  comprising  the  Scandinavian  branch,  spread  over 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
Shetlands,  Orkneys,  Faroe  Isles,  and  Iceland ;  and  the 
German  branch,  inhabiting  Germany,  Holland,  part  of 
Switzerland,  Transylvania,  Schleswig,  and  Great  Britain. 
3.  The  Sclavonic,  located  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  east 
of  Austria,  north  of  Turkey,  and  diffused  through  great 
part  of  Russia.  4.  Lettons,  comprising  Lithuanians  and 
Courlanders,  on  the  Russian  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
north-east  of  Poland.  5.  Finns,  called  by  the  Russians 
Tschoudes,  of  which  Scythian  is  only  the  English  Latin 
form,  comprehending  the  Lapps,  Permians,  Samoiedes,  and 
other  tribes  occupying  the  entire  north  of  Russia,  6,  Mag- 
yars, in  Hungary.  7.  J'urks,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of 
Roumelia,  and  Thessaly.  8.  Tartars,  tribes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  of  Azov.  9.  Kalmucks, 
tribes  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  between  the  Ural 
river  and  the  Caucasus.  10.  ^(w^Mes,  inhabiting  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  French  and  Spanish 
sides.  11.  Jews,  diffused  generally,  but  especially  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Russia.  12.  Gipsies,  diffused  generally, 
but  most  common  in  the  south-eastern  cpuntries. — The 
aggregate  iwjndation  of  Eurone  is  estimated  by  M.  Balbi, 
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at  227,700,000,  and  recently,  by  Dr.  Kombst,  at 
234,200,000,  divided  as  follows  :— 

Celtic  blood,  pure  and  mixed,  about 67,400,000 

Teutonic  blood,  ditto      82,700,000 

Sclavonic  blood,  ditto     S8,000,0iJ0 

Lettons       2,0(i0,000 

Finns  and  Samoledes     3,000,000 

Magyars      9,000,000 

Turks 4,000,000 

Tartars        4,600,000 

Kalmucks 300,000 

Basques      600,000 

Jews     2,000,000 

Gipsies        -     600,000 

234,200,000 

The  most  densely-populated  districts  are  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium  and  Holland.  These 
countries  are  eminently  maritime,  ha%'ing  the  most  extensive 
coasts,  in  proportion  to  their  area,  giving  them  a  greater 
command  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

193.  States.  —  Europe  is  politically  divided  into 
3  empires,  1.5  kingdoms,  including  the  papal  states,  1  elec- 
torate, 7  grand  duchies,  10  duchies,  9  principalities,  1  land- 
graviate,  1 0  republics,  and  1  lordship ;  amounting  to 
57  independent  states.  Existing  disturbances  have  led  to 
important  changes  in  forms  of  government,  at  present  very 
unsettled,  and  may  probably  produce  some  territorial  modi- 
fications. The  states  marked  \nth  an  asterisk  in  the  Table 
(pp.  220  and  221)  belong  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
Among  the  states  of  Europe,  those  of  the  first  rank  are 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  They 
are  called  the  five  great  powers,  because  they  exert  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  policy  of  their  neighbours,  and  have  in 
fact  collectively  settled  continental  questions  for  some  time 
past.  Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  are  states  of  the 
second  rank.  They  are  not  controlled  directly  by  any  other 
power,  and  could  not  be  controlled  without  difficulty,  but 
they  have  very  little  influence  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
continent.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  are  states  of  the  third 
rank,  too  feeble  to  resist  the  surrounding  powers  without 
assistance,  but  important  as  auxiliaries,  and  hence  often 
courted  for  that  purpose.  The  smaller  states  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  with  the  free  cities,  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  larger,  and  owe  their  existence,  in  several  instances,  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  principal  powers. 
L  2 
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194.  Civilization. — Knowledge,  which  formerly  had  its 
seat  in  the  sonthern  peninsulas,  has  during  the  modern  era 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  become  conspicuous  in  the  northern 
nations.  The  British,  French,  and  Germans,  occupy  the 
first  rank  in  mental  culture,  application  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  various  accomplishments  of  civilization.  The 
Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuffuese,  have  severally 
held  the  position,  but  have  declined.  In  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  literature,  science,  and  the  ordi- 
nary arts  of  life,  Europe  is  generally  far  in  advance  of 
all  other  regions  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  public 
libraries  is  385,  of  which  107  are  in  France,  48  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  44  in  the  Prussian  states,  28  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  17  in  Spain,  15  in  the  Papal  states, 
14  in  Belgium,  13  in  Smtzerland,  12  in  Russia,  17  in 
Bavaria,  9  in  Tuscany,  9  in  Sardinia,  8  in  Sweden,  7  in 
Naples,  7  in  Portugal,  5  in  Holland,  5  in  Denmark,  6  iu 
Saxony,  4  in  Baden,  4  in  Hesse,  3  in  Wirtemberg,  and 
3  in  Hanover.  The  present  average  number  of  volumes 
annually  added  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  is  stated  to 
be  12,000  ;  to  that  of  Munich,  10,000  ;  to  that  of  Berhn, 
5,000 ;  to  that  of  Vienna,  5,000  ;  to  that  of  Petersburg, 
2,000  ;  to  the  Ducal  Library  of  Parma,  1,800 ;  to  the 
Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  1,000  ;  and  to  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  30,000. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES. 


Paris,  National  Library 824,000 

Munich,  Royal  600,000 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial    ....  4J6,iH)0 

London,  British  Museum 43.'), 000 

Copenhagen,  Royal 4)2.000 

Berlin,  Royal...'. 410.000 

Vienna,  Imperial 31.3,010 

Dresden,  Royal 300, OuO 

Madrid,  N.Htional  200,iiOO 

Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal 200,000 

Stutgard,  Royal 187,000 


Paris,  Arsenal 180,000 

Milan,  Brera 170,000 

Paris,  St.  Genevieve 150,000 

Darmstadt,  Grand  Ducal 150,000 

Florence,  Ma<;liabecchi 150,000 

Naples,  Royal 150,000 

Brussels,  Royal 133,000 

Hague,  Royal 100,000 

Parks,  Mazarine 100,000 

Rome,  Vatican 100,000 

Parma,  Ducal 100,000 


The  libraries  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  ^Munich,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  Brussels,  Naples,  ^Milan,  the  Hague,  Florence, 
Parma,  and  London,  have  a  right  conferred  by  law,  to 
copies  of  all  the  works  published  in  the  country. 

195.  Relif/iofi. — Europe  favourably  contrasts  with   Ihe 
other  great  divisions  of  the  globe  in  its  religious  aspect,  but 
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at  the  same  time  offers  most  mournful  exhibitions  on  ex- 
amining the  various  sections  of  its  population.  1 ,  Fetishism, 
or  the  superstitious  veneration  of  those  living  and  inani- 
mate natural  objects,  in  -which  good  or  evil  properties  are 
discerned  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people,  prevails  among  some  of  the  Finnic  tribes  and 
Samoiedes  of  the  north-east.  2.  Latnaism,  or  the  religious 
veneration  of  the  Dalai-lama,  the  high -priest  of  Thibet,  as 
the  incarnation  of  a  Buddhist  di^anity,  is  professed  by  the 
•wandering  Kalmucks  of  the  eastern  steppes.  3.  Mo- 
hmnmedanism,  or  an  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  rules 
of  the  Koran  as  of  Divine  authority,  with  an  idolatrous 
reverence  for  its  author,  the  Arabian  impostor  Mohammed, 
is  dominant  in  Turkey,  and  professed  by  all  the  Turkish 
population  of  Russia.  The  European  ^Mohammedans  belong 
to  the  Soonite  division :  they  are  generally  characterized 
by  a  rigid  observance  of  ceremonies,  a  gross  sensuality,  and 
a  spirit  of  fierce  intolerance.  4.  /?/c^fl?'sOT,  an  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  rejecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  New,  and  entertaining  the  expectation  of  a 
Messiah  to  come,  is  professed  bv  the  Jews,  who  are  scat- 
tered through  most  of  the  European  countries,  chiefly 
reside  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  nowhere  form  an  entire 
nation,  according  to  "a  sure  word  of  prophecy."  5. 
Christianity,  professedly  founded  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  is  held  nominally  bv  the  vast  majority  of 
Europeans,  and  has  shed  a  most  benignant  influence  upon 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  notmthstanding  the  deplorable 
corruptions  with  which  human  invention  has  obscured  its 
Divine  features,  and  the  imperfect  practice  or  mere  form 
adherence,  mournfully  common  among  those  who  confess 
it  in  its  purity.  European  Christendom  comprises  three 
great  sections: — 1.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  em- 
bracing a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman 
and  Russian  empires,  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
great  numbers  T^ithin  the  Austrian  dominions;  distinguished 
by  a  multitude  of  superstitious  rites  and  rigorous  fasts, 
and  great  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  both  among  the 
priests  and  people,  who  attach  importance  chiefly  to  the 
mere  ceremonies  of  worship,  many  of  which  are  frivolous 
and  unmeaning,  while  others  have  an  idolatrous  tendency. 
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2.  The  Latin  or  Western  Church,  commonly  called  the 
Iloman  Catholic,  which  includes  within  its  pale  the  Italians, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Belgians,  Poles,  great  part 
of  the  Irish,  many  Swiss  and  Germans,  differing  from 
the  Greek  church  in  acknowledging  the  chiefship  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  while  both  communions  agree  in  attach- 
ment to  insignificant  forms  and  gross  corruptions  of 
Christian  doctrine,  both  equally  admitting  a  supreme 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  observance, — the 
foundation  of  their  errors.  3.  Protestants,  prevailing  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  north  Germany,  Switzerland,  various  parts  of 
France,  and  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  two  former  sections,  maintain  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  religious  belief  and  practice;  and 
renouncing  the  papal  supremacy,  and  all  mere  human  in- 
terposition, profess  to  rely  for  pardon  and  justification 
before  God  on  Christ  only,  through  faith  alone  in  him, 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Protestants  recommend  and  enjoin  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  papal  authority  interdicts ; 
and  have  largely  caused  their  translation  into  foreign 
languages,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  various  politi- 
cal changes  taking  place  in  European  states,  seem  tending 
to  the  further  breaking  down  of  the  papal  authority  and 
influence,  and  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the 
simple  and  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  free  salvation 
to  all  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

196.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
situated  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe,  is  bounded  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  German  or  North 
Sea.  It  hes  between  latitude  41)°  57'  and  58°  40'  n.,  or 
including  the  dependent  islands,  the  latitude  extends  to  G0° 
49'  N. ;  and  between  the  longitude  of  1^°  e.  and  10^°  w. 
The  difference  of  longitude  occasions  a  difference  of 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  time  between  the 
extreme  eastern  and  western  points ;  and  owing  to  the 
difference  of  latitude,  the  sun  at  Midsummer  is  about  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes  longer  above  the  horizon,  in  the 
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northern  than  the  southern  extremity, — the  longest  day  in 
the  south  amounting  to  about  16h.  8m.,  and  in  the  north 
to  ISh.  48m.  Excluding  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  the 
most  northern  point  is  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness ;  the 
most  southern,  the  Lizard  promontory  in  Cornwall ;  the 
most  western.  Cape  Sybil  in  Kerry  ;  and  the  most  eastern, 
the  coast  near  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk. 

197.  Great  Britain,  the  largest  island  of  Europe,  is 
separated  from  it  by  little  more  than  twenty  miles  at  the 
south-east  angle ;  but  from  thence  the  shores  gradually 
recede  from  each  other  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direc- 
tion, so  that  from  Cornwall  to  the  French  coast  the  distance 
is  upwards  of  100  miles,  while  Scotland  and  Norway 
are  much  further  apart.  The  island  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  the  southern,  comprising  England  and 
Wales ;  the  northern,  Scotland ;  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  counties.  Its  general  shape  is  rudely  tri- 
angular, Dunnet  Head  forming  the  apex,  and  the  coast 
from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  the  North  Foreland 
in  Kent,  the  base.  The  length  of  the  western  side  of  the 
triangle,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  Dunnet  Head  to 
the  Land's  End,  is  about  600  miles  ;  of  the  eastern  side 
from  the  same  point  to  the  North  Foreland  lighthouse, 
about  540  miles  ;  and  of  the  base  320  miles.  Considerable 
indentations  of  the  land  occur  on  the  east  and  south  coasts, 
but  the  west,  especially  the  north  portion,  has  a  remarkably 
irregular  configuration,  consisting  of  a  series  of  deep 
narrow  inlets.  The  opposite  seas  make  a  near  approach 
to  each  other  by  means  of  these  inlets,  the  closest  approxi- 
mations being  at  the  following  pomts  i — 

Miles 
Entrance  of  the  Avon  into  the  British  channel,  and  tte  head  of  the  estuary 

of  the  Thames  near  London,  distance  about 116 

N.  E.  extremity  of  Cardigan  Bay,  near  Harlech,  and  Fossdyte  Wash  in  the 

Wash 170 

Liverpool  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  Hull  on  that  of  the  Humber...  112 
Estuary  of  the  Kent,  at  the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  Saltholme  on  the 

estuary  of  the  Tees 70 

Head  of  Solway  Firth,  and  the  outlets  of  the  Blyth  and  Wansbeck  in 

Northumberland „ — 62 

Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  and  Alloa  on  the  Forth 33 

Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  Inverness,  near  the  outlet 

of  Loch  Ness  into  Murray  Firth 55 

Head  of  Loch  Broom,  and  Kincardine  on  the  Firth  of  Dornoch 24 

Ascent  of  the  tidal  waters  of  Dornoch  Firth  in  the  river  Dike!,  and  the 

west  coast „ IS 

The   circuit   of  the  island,   following  the   course  of  the 
L  3 
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estuaries  and  inlets  as  far  as  the  salt  water  penetrates,  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  but  proceeding  no  further  up  the 
Thames  than  the  Nore  Light,  and  adopting  the  same  mode 
of  measurement  generally,  the  length  of  the  coast-line  has 
been  computed  to  be  3,112  miles,  a  very  moderate  calcula- 
tion, exceeding  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States  from 
Texas  to  Canada.  Great  Britain  includes  an  area  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  83,000  square  miles,  but  by  some 
authorities  stated  at  87,000.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
southern  division,  measured  along  a  parallel  of  latitude 
without  cutting  the  sea,  is  about  280  miles,  between  St. 
David's  Head  in  Pembrokeshire  and  the  Naze  in  Essex ; 
of  the  northern  division,  somewhat  more  than  1.50  miles 
from  Point  Rownamoan  in  Ross-shire  to  Buchan  Ness  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Owing  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
island  from  the  south  coast  inclining  considerably  towards 
the  north-west,  no  longitudinal  line  can  be  drawn  through 
its  whole  extent.  The  meridian  of  2°  w.,  which  nearly 
divides  England  into  two  equal  parts,  scarcely  touches 
Scotland  at  all. 

198.  England  and  Wales. — South  Britain  lies  between 
49°  b7' ,  and  55°  50'  n.  latitude,  and  between  lf°  e.  long, 
and  5°  40'  w.  It  forms  a  peninsula  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  separated  from  Scotland  by  a  line  stretch- 
ing from  the  Solway  Firth,  along  the  Cheviot  hills,  to  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Tweed  mouth.  Its  greatest  extent,  in 
a  direct  line  north  and  south,  is  3()2  miles  from  Berwick  to 
the  Dorset  coast ;  east  and  west,  280  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Essex  to  that  of  Pembrokeshire  ;  but  the  longest  line 
that  can  be  drawn  without  cutting  the  sea,  extends  from 
the  Land's  End  north-east  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  a  dis- 
tance of  367  miles.  The  principal  indentations  of  the 
coast  are — on  the  east,  the  estuaries  of  the  Tees  and  Dum- 
ber, the  Wash,  the  Stour,  Blackwater,  and  Thames  ;  on  the 
south,  Southampton  Water,  Poole  Harbour,  Portland  Roads, 
Torbay,  Start  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound,  Falmouth  Harbour, 
and  Mount's  Bay  ;  on  the  west,  Barnstaple  Bay,  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  Swansea,  Caermarthen,  St.  Bride's,  Cardigan, 
and  Caernarvon  Bays,  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey, 
and  Ribble,  Morecambe  Bay,  and  Solway  Firth.  The  chief 
projections  of  the  shores  are  *  Flamborough  Head,  *  Spurn 

*  The  asterisks  denote  the  sites  of  lighthouses. 
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Point,  the  Naze,  *  n.  Foreland,  *  s.  Foreland,  *  Dungeness, 
*  Beachv  Head,  Selsey  Bill,  *  Hurst  Point,  St.  Alban's 
Head,  *"Portland  Bill,  Start  Point,  *the  Lizard,  Land's  End, 
Hartland  Point,  Mort  Point,  St.  David's  Head,  Great Orme's 
Head,  *Point  of  Air,  and  *  St.  Bee's  Head.— The  dependent 
isles  of  any  importance  from  their  size  or  situation  are  :  — 
Holv  Island,  Farn  and  Staple  groups,  Coquet  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland ;  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  ;  Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
extendmg  22  miles  by  13,  intersected  by  a  range  of  chalk 
hills,  the  south-east  point,  Dunnose  Head,  rising  about  800 
feet  ;  Scilly  Islands,  a  group  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
rocks,  30  miles  w.s.w.  of  the  Land's  End,  of  which  only 
six  are  inhabited,  St.  Mary's  being  the  largest,  and  St. 
Agnes  the  most  southern,  the  site  of  a  lighthouse  ;  Lundy 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Devonshire  ;  Anglesea  and 
Holyhead,  forming  one  of  the  Welsh  counties ;  Isle  of 
Man,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  30  miles  long  by  1 2  broad,  rising  in 
Sueafell,  the  ciilminating  point,  to  the  height  of  2,004  feet ; 
the  Norman  or  Channel  Islands,  consisting  of  Jersey,  the 
largest,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  with  other  islets 
and  rocks,  geographically  belonging  to  France,  but  subject 
to  the  English  crown  since  the  eleventh  century. 

199.  The  surface,  though  generally  diversified,  exhibits 
only  inconsiderable  hills  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent ;  but  on  the  western  side,  from  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
land to  Cornwall,  conspicuous  ranges  occur.  1 .  The  Pen- 
nine chain  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  through  the  northern  counties,  the  west  of 
Yorkshire,  into  Derbyshire,  terminating  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  county  : — 

Heights.  Feet. 

Derby 160 

Sir  William,  near  Eyam I  1,418 

Mara  Tor,  near  Castleton !■  Derbyshire  1,709 

Axe  Edge,  near  Buxton  l 1,873 

Kinderscout,  near  Glossip 1,981 

Water  Crag,  w.  of  Richmond \  2,186 

Pennigant  Hill,  near  Settle (.Yorkshlie 2,270 

Ingleborough  ditto,  30  miles  round  the  base [                   2,361 

Wharnside,  near  Dent j  —  2.384 

Cross  Fell,  Cumberland,  highest  point —  2,901 

The  Huddersfield  turnpike-road  crosses  the  Pennine  chain 
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at  Holme  Moss,  1,859  feet,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any 
other  road  southward  of  it  in  England.  2.  The  Cumbrian 
rmige,  principally  of  clay-slate,  abuts  upon  the  Pennine 
chain,  but  forms  a  mass  distinct  from  it,  running  due  west, 
and  terminating  a  few  miles  from  Whitehaven  at  Dent  Hill, 
the  last  of  the  slate  mountains  in  that  direction  towards 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  group  occupies  about  one-fifth  of 
"Westmoreland,  a  small  part  of  north  Lancashire,  and  some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  Cumberland,  extending  about 
37  miles  north  and  south,  by  35  miles  east  and  west : — 

Heights.  Feet. 

Coniston  Water,  Westmoreland '. 105 

Coniston  Fell,  ditto 2,577 

Saddleback,  Cumberland,  3  miles  n.e.  of  Keswick  2,787 

Pillar,  ditto,  near  Wast  Water 2,893 

Bow  Fell,  ditto,  near  Eskdale  2.911 

Skiddaw,  ditto,  3  miles  s.  of  Keswick 3,022 

Helvellj-n,  W'estmorelaiid,  near  Ulleswater 3,055 

Soa-Fell,  Cumberland,  near  Wast  Water 3,092 

Sea-Fell  Pikes,  ditto,  ditto,  highest  point  of  England 3,IG6 

3.  The  Cambrian  mountains  include  various  connected 
groups  and  ridges,  which  occupy  the  whole  principality  of 
Wales,  the  loftiest  of  which  are  in  the  north  division,  and 
near  the  western  coast : — • 

Heights.  Feet. 

Plynlymmon,  Cardiganshire,  13  miles  e.s.e.  of  Aberystwith 2,463 

Cradle  Mountain,  Brecknockshire,  6  miles  e.n.e.  of  Brecon 2.545 

Black  Mountains,  Brecknock  and  Caermarthenshire 2,859 

Beacons  of  Brecknock,  4  miles  s.s.w.  of  Brecon 2,862 

Cader-Idris,  Merionethshire,  near  Dolgelly 2,914 

Arran-Fowdy,  ditto,  s.s.w.  of  Bala  Lake 2,955 

Caern-y-David,  Caernarvonshire 3,427 

Caern-y-Llewellyn,  ditto 3,469 

Snowdon.  ditto,  10  miles  s.  e.  of  Caernarvon,  highest  point  of  England 

and  Wales 3,571 

The  Malvern  Hills,  which  attain  the  height  of  1,444  feet, 
bounding  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Severn  on  the  west,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outlying  member  of  the  Cambrian  sys- 
tem. 4.  The  Devonian  (/roup  comprises  a  main  granite 
ridge  extending  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  centre  of 
Devonshire,  with  several  detached,  ranges,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Brendon  and 
Quantock  Hills,  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  may  be  considered  as  continued  by  the  Mendip  Hills 
through  Somersetshire,  to  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Glouces- 
tershire : — 
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Heiijhtt.  Feel. 

Land's  End,  granite  cliffs  U'O 

Kit  Hill,  Cornwall - 1,067 

Butterton  Hill,  s.  part  of  Dartmoor,  Devonshire 1,203 

Brown  Willy,  CornwaU 1,3C3 

Rippon  Tor,  Dartmoor 1,549 

Dunkery  Beacon,  Exmoor,  Somersetshire 1,668 

Cawsand  Beacon,  N.  part  of  Dartmoor  1,792 

Yestor,  ditto,  highest  point  of  South  England 2,077 

Besides  these  bolder  prominences,  three  ridges  of  low 
rounded  chalk  hills  diverge  from  the  table-land  of  Sahsbury 
Plain.  The  southern  ridge  passes  through  the  south  of 
Hampshire  into  Sussex,  forming  the  South  Do^Tis  of  the 
latter  county,  a  celebrated  sheep  pasture,  terminating  at 
Beechy  Head  ;  the  central  ridge  passes  through  the  north 
of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  forms  the  North  Downs  of 
Kent ;  the  northern  traverses  the  counties  of  Berks,  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge  to  Norfolk.  Ex- 
tensive hilly  heaths  occur  in  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Doi"- 
set ;  elevated  moorlands  occupy  the  north  of  Staffordshire, 
and  a  part  of  east  Yorkshire,  under  the  name  of  \\'olds  in 
the  latter  district ;  the  remainder  of  the  surface  consisting 
of  fertile  river- valleys  and  levels.  The  most  considerable 
plains  are  those  of  north  Cumberland,  on  which  Carlisle  is 
situated  ;  of  Cheshire,  with  the  south  of  Lancashire  and 
the  north  of  Salop  ;  of  York,  including  an  extensive  space 
on  both  banks  of  the  Ouse  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent ; 
Holderness,  the  south-east  angle  of  Yorkshire,  between  the 
Wolds,  the  Humber,  and  the  sea ;  the  Bedford  Level,  or 
fen-country  aroimd  the  Wash,  so  called  from  its  drainage 
being  first  promoted  by  an  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  i. ;  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs ;  and  the  great  level  tract 
north-east  of  the  Thames,  comprising  most  part  of  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  The  interesting 
Salisbury  Plain  scarcely  answers  to  its  name,  having  every- 
where a  very  undulating  surface. 

200.  The  rivers,  though  comparatively  small,  are  nume- 
rous, and  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  spreading 
fertility  in  its  beautiful  and  peaceful  valleys.  The  most 
important  systems  are  those  of  the  Hum.ber,  Thames,  and 
Severn.  1,  The  Humber  is  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent.  The  affluents  of  the  Ouse,  the  Swale, 
and  Ure,  rise  not  far  from  each  other  in  the  Pennine  chain. 
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on  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  and  unite  near  Aldborough, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  The 
joint  sti'eam  from  thence,  called  the  Ouse,  receives  on  the 
right  bank  the  Nidd,  Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder,  and  Don,  and 
on  the  left,  the  Foss  and  Derwent.  The  other  larger 
branch,  the  Trent,  rises  in  the  north  moorlands  of  StaiFord- 
shire,  and  has  a  very  remarkable  course,  flowing  at  first 
south,  then  turning  round  by  south-east  to  east,  and  after- 
wards by  north-east  to  due  north,  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Trent  are  running  in  exactly  opposite 
directions.  Its  principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the 
Tame  and  Soar,  and  on  the  left  the  Dove  and  southern 
Derwent.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  the 
Humber  pursues  a  vpinding  course  to  the  sea  of  about 
thirty-nine  miles,  being  three  miles  wide  opposite  Hull,  and 
five  miles  wide  at  Spurn  Head.  2.  The  Thames  is  formed 
by  several  small  streams  from  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  unite  on  the  borders  of  Wilts,  and  flow 
in  a  generally  eastern  direction.  Its  tributaries  from  the 
north  are  the  Windrush,  Evenload,  Thame,  Colne,  Brent, 
Lea,  and  Roding,  and  from  the  south,  the  Kennet,  Loddon, 
Wey,  Mole,  Dareut,  and  Medway.  The  tide  channel  ex- 
tends to  Teddington,  18|-  miles  above  London-bridge,  and 
about  64  miles  from  the  Nore  light.  The  entire  course  of 
the  river  is  215  miles.  3.  The  Severn  has  its  source  in  a 
small  lake  on  the  east  side  of  Plynlymmon  in  Montgomery- 
sliire,  and  follows  a  very  circuitous  route  from  thence, 
north-east,  east,  south-east,  south,  and  south-west,  through 
Salop,  Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on  the  right  bank 
the  Teame,  Wye,  and  Usk,  and  on  the  left,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Avon.  Besides  these  primary  rivers,  there  are  the 
TjTie,  Tees,  Witham  Nen,  Ouse,  Tare,  Orwell,  Stour,  and 
Blackwater,  draining  the  east  side  of  England  ;  the  Rother, 
Arun,  Test,  Exe,  and  Tamer,  entering  the  English  Channel ; 
the  Towy  in  South  Wales ;  and  tlic  Doe,  Mersey,  Ribble, 
Lune,  and  Eden,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  lakes 
are  few,  and  of  small  extent,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Cum- 
brian mountains,  the  Rod  Tarn  on  Holvcllyn  being  2,400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Winandermere,  on  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  is  the  largest, 
nearly  ten  miles  long  by  about  one  mile  across  at  the  broadest. 
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The  next  in  point  of  size,  Ulleswater,  belongs  equally  to 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Bala  Lake,  in  JMerionetb- 
shire,  is  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  lakes,  four  miles  long  by- 
one  broad.  Whittlesea  Mere,  m  north  Huntingdonshire, 
extends  2:^  miles  long  by  1}  broad,  and  has  several  consi- 
derable pools  in  its  neighbourhood. 

201.  England  and  Wales  are  poIiticaUij  divided  into 
fifty-two  counties,  of  which  forty  belong  to  England,  and 
twelve  to  Wales.  The  population  returns  are  from  the 
census  of  1841  : — 

English  Counties.      Population.    y^^^\^g.  »  County  and  Chief  Towns. 

Bedford 107.936  123  Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton. 

Berks 161,147  154  Reading,  Abingdon,  Windsor,  Newbury. 

Bucks 155,983  202  Buckingham,  Aylesburj-,  Great  Marlow. 

Cambridge 164,159  164  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach. 

Chester  395,660  88  Chester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Northwich. 

Cornwall 341,279  205  Launceston,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Penzance. 

Cumberland 178,038  104  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Keswick. 

Derbv.. 272,217  139  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Bakewell,  Belper. 

Devon 533,460  467  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Barnstaple. 

Dorset 175,043  268  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Poole. 

Durham 324,284  76  Durham,  Sunderland,  Shields,  Stockton. 

Esse.K 344,979  40G  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Gloucester 431,383  339  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Stroud. 

Hants 355,004  313  Winchester,     Southampton,     Portsmouth, 

Gosport. 

Hereford  113,878  219  Hereford,  Leominster,  Ross. 

Hertford 157,207  133  Hertford,  St.  Albans. 

Huntingdon 58,549  101  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives. 

Kent 548,337  409  Maidstone, Canterbury,Rochester,Chatham. 

Lancaster  1,667,054  70  Lancaster,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton, 

*  '                                   Preston,  Blackburn. 

Leicester  215,867  212  Leicester,  Loughborough. 

Lincoln  3C2,6u2  632  Lincoln,  Boston,  Grantham,  Grimsby. 

Middlesex 1,576.636  190  London. 

Monmouth 134,355  125  Monmouth,  Newport,  Abergavenny. 

Norfolk 412,664  730  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn. 

Northampton  ....  199,228  303  Northampton,  Peterborough. 

Northumberland  250,278  85  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  Morpeth.  . 

Nottingham 249,910  211  Nottingham,  Newark. 

Oxford 161,643  217  Oxford,  Banbury,  Woodstock. 

Rutland 21,302  50  Oakham. 

Salop  239,048  215  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  Ludlow. 

Somerset  435,982  475  Taunton,  Bath,  Bridgewater. 

Stalford  510,504  142  StaflTord,  Wolverhampton,  Stoke,  Newcastle. 

Suffolk 315,073  510  Ipswich,  Burv  St.  Edmund's. 

Surrey  5x2,673  145  Guildford,  Croydon,  Reigate. 

Sussex  299,753  311  Lewes,  Brighton,  Shoreham,  Hastings. 

Warwick  401,715  205  Warwick,  Birmingham,  Coventry. 

Westmoreland ...  56,454  32  Appleby. 

Wilts  258,733  300  Salisbury,  Trowbridge,  Devizes. 

Worcester 233.336  171  Worcester,  Dudley,  Kidderminster. 

York 1,591,480  613  York,    Leeds,    Sheffield,    Bradford,    Hull, 

Halifax. 

Total  forEngland  14,995,138  9,854 

*  The  number  of  parishes  in  each  county  illustrates  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  kingdom.  Compare  Chester 
and  Northampton,  Lancaster  and  Essex,  Stafford  and  Norfolk. 
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Welsh  Counties.       Population.      p^Jif/s.         County  and  Chief  Towns. 

Total  for  Eng-") 

land  (brought  J- 14,995, 138  9,854 

forward J 

An^lesea  50,891  67  Beaumaris,  Holyhead. 

Bre'cknock 55,603  67  Brecon. 

Cardigan  68,766  65  Cardigan,  Aberystwith. 

Caerniarthen 106,326  76  Caermarthen,  Llanelly. 

Caernarvon 81,093  71  Caernarvon,  Bangor. 

Denbigh 88,866  59  Denbigh,  Wrexham. 

Flint." 66,919  27  Flint.  Holywell,  St.  Asaph. 

Gi.'imorgan  171, 1K8  127  Cardiff,  Merthyr,  Swansea. 

Merioneth 39,332  34  Dolgelly,  Bala. 

Montgomerj- 69,219  54  Montgomery,  Welchpool. 

Pembroke 88,044  145  Pembroke,  Haverfordwest. 

Radnor  25,3J6  52  Radnor. 

^T''''^'^?^^'?")  15,906,741     10,698 
land  &WalesJ      '      ' 

202.  London,  including  the  parishes  and  places  which 
form  the  metropolis,  contained  in  1841,  1,873,6/6  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  and  populous  city 
in  the  world,  occupying  an  area  of  thirty  square  miles, 
chiefly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Middlesex.  If  surpassed  by  many 
capitals  in  architectural  decoration,  it  is  superior  to  all  in 
social  conveniences.  At  the  last  census,  there  were  250,908 
inhabited  houses,  10,792  uninhabited,  and  3,853  building, 
exclusive  of  warehouses,  factories,  and  other  edifices.  The 
streets,  lanes,  and  terraces  exceed  10,000,  with  upwards 
of  80  squares,  24  market-places,  5  parks,  and  7  bridges,  — 
two  of  which,  Loudon  and  Waterloo,  are  unrivalled,  erected 
at  a  total  cost  of  rather  more  than  ^'3,000,000.  There 
are  probablv  not  less  than  500  miles  of  underground  gas- 
piping,  including  mains  and  branches,  feeding  100,000  jets 
in  streets  and  dwellings.  In  1844,  there  were  sold  in 
Smithfield,  186,191  cattle,  and  1,609,130  sheep.  The 
annual  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to  upwards  of 
2,500,000  tons.  Selecting  King  "William-street  as  a  suitable 
spot  to  estimate  the  trathc,  it  was  found  on  August  19th, 
1S40,  that  in  the  twelve  hours,  from  8  am.  to  8  p.m.  there 
passed  1 1,010  vehicles,  or  917  per  hour,  and  15  per  minute. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  London  is  illustrated  by  the 
duties  collected  at  the  Custom-house;  these  duties  amount 
annually  to  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions,  equal  to  the 
sum  collected  in  all  the  other  j)orts  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    About  6,000  vessels  laden  with  foreign  productions 
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annually  come  up  the  river,  and  20,000  coasters  with  home 
produce.  The  West  India  Docks  comprise  6 1  acres  ;  the 
East  India,  30 ;  the  Commercial,  49  ;  the  St.  Katharine, 
24  ;  and  the  London,  71,  the  underground  vaults  of  which 
include  18J  acres.  The  metropolis  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  literary,  scientific,  professional,  and 
especially  its  benevolent  institutions.  It  contains,  subject 
to  an  increase  since  the  date  of  several  of  the  returns, 
1  university,  6  great  public  schools,  1 6  schools  of  medicine, 
18  public  libraries,  1  national  museum,  1  national  gallery, 
I  botanical,  1  horticultural,  and  2  zoological  gardens,  91 
institutions  for  affording  medical  and  surgical  aid,  85  for 
gi-anting  pecuniary  relief,  1 1  correctional  and  penitentiary, 
26  miscellaneous,  for  general  and  particular  objects  of 
humanity,  .55  for  promoting  rehgion  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  81,  exclusive  of  ward  and  parochial  schools,  for  general 
and  religious  education.  The  multipUcation  of  schools 
specially  devoted  to  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  the  establishment  of  Ragged  Schools  for  those 
belonging  to  the  most  destitute  classes,  and  the  City  Mis- 
sion, intended  by  domicihary  visits  to  propagate  the  truths 
and  consolation  of  the  gospel,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
additions  recently  made  to  the  religious  metos  of  the  me- 
tropolis.— The  middle  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  city  of 
London,  is  in  latitude  51°  30'  47"  N.,  and  longitude, 
0°  5'  48'  w.  of  Greenwich. 

203.  The  jjrincijoal  provincial  toivns,  in  the  order  of 
population,  observing  the  city  and  borough  limits,  rank  as 
follows: — 1  containing  upwards  of  300,000,  Manchester, 
including  Salford  ;  1  upwards  of  280,000,  Liverpool ;  2 
above  150,000,  Birmingham,  Leeds  ;  1  above  120,000,  Bris- 
tol ;  1  above  100,000,"Sheffield  ;  1  above  90,000,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  7  between  60  and  80,000,  Plymouth,  including 
Devonport,  Bradford,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tjme,  Norwich, 
Oldham,  Stoke-upon-Trent ;  8  between  50  and  60,000, 
Bath,  Bolton,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Portsmouth,  Preston, 
Stockton,  Sunderland ;  10  between  30  and  50,000,  Brighton, 
Blackburn,  Cheltenham,  Coventry,  Derby,  Dudley,  Exeter, 
Macclesfield,  Stroud,  York  ;  and  19  between  20  and  30,000, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Halifax,    Huddersfield,    Ipswich,    Northampton,    Oxford, 
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Iloclidale,  South  Shields,  Shoreham,  Southarapton,  North 
Shields  and  Tynemouth,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Worcester, 
Yarmouth. — The  more  important  commercial  ports,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected,  are  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Gloucester,  Plymouth, White- 
haven, Sunderland,  Exeter,  Chester,  and  Goole. — The  chiff 
naval  harbours,  dockyards,  and  arsenals  are  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  and  Sheerness,  on  the  Thames ;  Chatham,  on 
the  Medway  ;  Portsmouth  and  Devonport,  on  the  Channel ; 
and  Milford  Haven  in  South  Wales. — The  universities  are 
two  ancient,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  three  modern, 
London,  Durham,  and  St.  David's,  at  Lampeter,  in  South 
Wales,  with  several  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, belonging  to  dissenting  denominations.  The  East  India 
Company  has  two  colleges  for  the  training  of  officials,  at 
Addiscombe  in  Surrey,  and  Haileyburyin  Hertfordshire. — 
The  great  public  schools,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation, 
are,  Winchester,  1387;  Eton,  I44I  ;  Manchester,  1510; 
St.  Paul's,  1512;  Great  Berkhampstead,  1524;  Shrews- 
bury, 1551  ;  Birmingham,  1551  ;  Christ's  Hospital,  1552; 
Tuubridge,  1554  ;  Westminster,  1560;  Merchant  Tailor's, 
15()1  ;  Highgate,  1564;  Bedford,  1566;  Repton,  1566; 
Kugby,  1567;  Harrow,  1585;  Charterhouse,  1611. — For 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into 
the  two  archi-episcopal  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York 
The  province  of  Canterbury  comprises  the  archbishopric  of 
that  name,  and  the  bishoprics  of  London,  Winchester,  Chi- 
chester, Rochester,  Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry',  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Bangor,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's,  the  most 
ancient,  with  Ely,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol,  created  at  a  later  date.  The  province  of  York 
includes  the  archbishopric  of  that  name,  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Durham,  and  Sodor  and  Man,  the  most  ancient ;  Carlisle 
and  Chester,  next  in  seniority  ;  Ripon  and  Manchester, 
sees  of  very  recent  date. 

204.  Aline  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in 
Durham,  and  following  a  waving  course  by  York,  Notting- 
ham, Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  Taunton,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe  in  Devonshire,  divides  generally  the  mining  and 
the  manufacturing  districts  on  the  west,  from  the  agricul- 
tural on  the  east.     Iron  is  obtained  in  the  largest  quantities 
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in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Salop  ;  tin  is  found  only 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  copper  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Staffordshire,  Anglesea,  and  other  parts  of  Wales ;  lead  is 
procured  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, Western  Salop,  and  north-eastern  Wales ;  silver, 
associated  with  lead-ore,  is  extracted  from  it  to  some 
amount  in  the  above  localities  ;  graphite,  a  rare  mineral, 
the  material  of  lead  pencils,  occurs  at  Borrowdale  in  Cum- 
berland ;  rock-salt,  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities, 
lies  imbedded  in  Cheshire ;  and  immense  repositories  of 
coal,  without  which  the  other  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  comparatively  unprofitable,  extend  through  the 
northern  and  western  counties. — The  staple  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom  are  mostly  conducted  on  or  near  the  great 
coal-fields.  The  annual  value  of  cotton  fabrics  is  estimated  at 
3631,000,000  ;  woollen,  ^22,000,000  ;  silk,  3610,000,000  ; 
lace  and  hose,  363,500,000  ;  earthenware  and  glass, 
364,300,000  ;  and  iron,  with  hardware  and  cutlery, 
3617,000,000. — In  relation  to  agriculture,  somewhat  less 
than  one-third  of  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  under  cul- 
tivation, and  nearly  one-half  in  pasture,  the  remainder 
being  wastes,  roads,  forests,  towns,  villages,  and  water. 
The  annual  value  of  the  crops  of  all  kinds  raised  by  tillage  is 
estimated  at  3672,000,000  ;  and  of  the  produce  of  pasture- 
land,  3659,000,000  ;  making  a  total  of  36131,000,000  for 
agricultural  produce. — No  part  of  the  globe  possesses  in  a 
greater  degree  the  means  of  internal  communication.  The 
turnpike-roads  of  England  and  Wales  extend  22,324  miles  ; 
and  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  cross-roads,  is  100,000 
miles  ;  their  united  length  being  nearly  equal  to  five  times 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator.  Assuming 
an  average  breadth  of  60  feet  for  the  turnpike  roads,  and 
30  feet  for  the  other  public  highways,  their  joint  area  will 
be  upwards  of  800  square  miles  ;  about  equal  to  that  of 
Nottinghamshire.  The  lines  of  inland  navigation,  by  canals 
and  rivers,  extend  about  4,500  miles.  The  railways  com- 
pleted at  the  close  of  1848,  comprise  3,918  miles. 

205.  The  instructional,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people,  has  of  late  years  largely  occupied  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  It  appears,  in  evidence 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  great  numbers  of  the  adult 
agricultural,  manufacturing,   and  mining  popvdation  have 
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grown  up  destitute  of  the  common  branches  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge.  "While  this  fact  involves  national  dis- 
honour, it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  significant  of  barbarism 
and  demoralization,  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded 
by  worldly  statisticians ;  for  useful  general  information  is 
acquired  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  apart  from  mechanical 
scholarship  ;  and  many  of  the  unlettered  classes,  under  the 
influence  of  serious  religion,  may  be  referred  to  as  examples 
of  correct  moral  conduct.  'But  it  is  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance that  the  public  mind  has  not  been  apathetic  to  the 
knowledge  of  instructional  deficiency,  and  that  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  stimulated  to  secure,  in  England, 

"  For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters;  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth." 

The  annual  calendar  of  crime  presents  painful  and  appal- 
ling features,  both  m  relation  to  the  number  of  offenders 
and  the  character  of  the  offences ;  but  a  too  unfavourable 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  criminal  returns,  unless 
due  weight  is  given  to  the  effect  of  a  more  eflficient  police, 
the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  increase  of 
population.  It  is  undoubted  that  a  lighter  penal  code 
and  a  more  effective  police  lead  to  a  larger  relative  number 
of  detections,  prosecutions,  and  convictions  now  than  for- 
merly ;  while  rapidly  growing  numbers  may  yield  a  far  greater 
aggregate  of  delinquency,  without  involving  its  proportion- 
ate advance.  The  onward  movement  of  population,  during 
the  present  century,  in  England  and  "Wales,  exhibits  a  rate 
of  increase  without  parallel  in  any  European  nation ;  and 
this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  vast  and  dense 
groups  of  people,  suddenly  collected  in  new  sites,  under 
control  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system,  where 
no  previous  preparation  had  been  made  for  their  reception, 
has  engendered  })eculiar  moral  evils  and  social  dangers.  Yet, 
though  sin  fearfully  abounds,  error  stalks  abroad,  and  dark- 
ness broods  over  many  a  sj)ot  in  our  highly  favoured  land, 
it  may  be  confidently  stated,  and  the  truth  demands  a 
grateful  recognition,  that  never  did  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity predominate  so  extensively  as  at  present,  producing 
examples  of  household  ))ioty,  and  domestic  virtue,  and  en- 
lightened exertions  to  repress  de{)ravity  by  the  sanctifying 
])0wer  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
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NOTES  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 

London  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Londinium  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xiv. 
33),  who  "(tates  that  about  A.n.  61,  it  was  the  chief  residence  of  merchants,  and 
the  great  mart  of  commerce.  It  was  probably  a  settlement  and  stationary  camp 
of  the  Britons  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  Few 
cities,  excepting  Constantinople,  have  experienced  more  vicissitudes  from  famine, 
pestilence,  and  fire.  A  dreadful  famine  carried  off  20,000  persons  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  in.,  followed  by  another  in  the  time  of  Edward  ii.  Fatal  pestilences 
raged  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  in.,  Henry  iv.,  Henry  vii.,  Elizabeth,  James  i., 
and  Charles  ii.  Five  times  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
almost  wholly  burned  down  ;  and  again  five  times  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thir- 
teenth. Henry  v.  first  ordered  the  lighting  of  the  streets  by  lanterns  suspended 
from  cords  placed  across;  Henry  vni.  caused  the  streets  to  be  paved;  and 
James  i.  introduced  flag-stones  on  each  side  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  for 
foot-passengers.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  entirely  of  modern  date.  Red  Lion- 
square  was  a  field  in  the  reign  of  James  ii. ;  Montague-house,  now  the  British 
Museum,  was  a  suburban  mansion;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  a  few 
houses  were  thinly  scattered  in  the  space  between  the  present  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Tower.  Among  the  more  remarkable  edifices  and  works,  may  be  enu- 
merated the  Tower,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror;  Westminster  Hall,  built 
by  William  Rufus;  Westminster  Abbey,  commenced  by  Henry  iir.,  continued 
by  Edward  i.,  and  completed  by  Henrj'  vii. ;  Whitehall,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
1619;  the  Monument,  202  feet  high,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  great  fire, 
1671 — 7;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  begun  in  1675,  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
370  feet,  circumference  at  the  base  2,292,  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  feet ;  Guild- 
hall, 1699:  Mansion-house,  1739 — 53;  Somerset-house,  1776;  Bank,  1789;  India- 
house,  1799;  Custom-house,  1813;  Waterloo-bridge,  opened  1817;  Colosseum, 
1824;  Thames  Tunnel,  commenced  1825;  General  Post-Office,  1829;  London- 
bridge,  opened  IS'l  ;  Railway  Terminus,  Euston-square,  a  noble  Doric  propy- 
Iseum,  1838;  Royal  Exchange,  1844;  Treasurj'  Buildings,  184";  and  the  New- 
Legislative  Palace,  Westminster,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  for  extent, 
intricate  detail,  and  elaborate  execution,  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  world. 
The  civil  government  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  sheriffs,  twenty  six  aldermen,  and  240  common-councilmen.  The  chief 
magistrate  first  received  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in. 

Manchester  with  Salford,  in  the  south-east  of  Lancashire,  occupies  both  banks 
of  the  river  Irwell,  by  which  communication  is  maintained  with  the  Mersey  and 
the  Ocean.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  coal-fields,  168  miles  in 
direct  distance  x.w.  by  k.  of  London^  Every  species  of  cotton  fabric  is  here  pro- 
duced to  an  enormous  extent,  and  sent  out  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe, 
■with  silks,  velvets,  machinery,  and  chemical  works.  The  town  was  noted  for  its 
commercial  activity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.,  but  the  population  only  amounted 
to  22,000  in  the  year  1760,  though  at  present  exceeding  300,000.  The  first  steam 
engine  was  set  up  in  1790.  Manchester  has  many  scholastic,  scientific,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Hugh  Old- 
ham, bishop  of  Exeter,  August  20,  1515  ;  and  the  Chetham  Hospital  and  Library, 
commonly  called  the  College,  date  their  establishment  from  the  year  1655,  by 
Humphrey  Chetham.  The  library  contains  upwards  of  20,000  volumes.  Eminent 
natives— John  Bradford,  the  martyr,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  ;  William  Crab- 
tree,  an  astronomer  in  humble  life,  who  died  about  1641 ;  and  Dr.  Dalton,  the 
celebrated  chemist. 

Liverpiiol,  in  the  south-west  of  Lancashire,  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Mersey.  Though  a  "poor  decayed  town"  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with 
only  138  householders,  who  possessed  twelve  barks,  navigated  by  seventy-five 
men,  it  now  ranks  after  the  capital  as  the  first  commercial  port  of  the  kingdom, 
its  customs'  duties  amounting  to  upwards  of  £4,000,000  per  annum,  and  its 
population  to  more  than  282,000.  It  is  eminently  the  port  of  Manchester,  im- 
porting the  raw  cotton  for  its  artisans,  and  exporting  the  manufactured  produce. 
The  public  buildines  of  the  town,  the  docks,  warehouses,  and  other  works  re- 
quired to  carry  on  its  commerce  are  upon  the  most  magnificent  scale. 

Birmingham,  on  the  river  Rea,  in  the  north-west  of  Warwickshire,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief  seat  of  hardware  production,  comprising 
metal  articles  of  all  descriptions,  from  coarse  iron  goods  and  colossal  machinery 
to  ornamental  works  and  delicate  trinkets.  Though  called  "the  toy-shop  of 
Europe,"  it  produced  between  the  years  lb04 — 1818,  not  less  than  5,000.000  of 
fire-arms  for  the  government  and  private  trade.     King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Grammar-school,  a  building  in  the  middle  Gothic  style,  and  the  Town-hall,  with 
its  Corinthian  columns  modelled  after  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at 
Rome,  are  remarkably  fine  edifices.     Population  181,116. 

Leeds,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  largest  town  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aire,  which  is  navigable  from  thence  to  the  Humber  and  the  German  Ocean. 
Population  151,063. 

The  other  important  sites  of  vianufacturing  and  commercial  activity,  with 
their  chief  staple  products  or  articles  of  commerce,  are,  Bristol,  trading  in  trans- 
atlantic produce  ;  Sheffield,  cutlery  of  every  description,  and  various  metal 
wares  ;  Plymouth  with  Devonport,  and  Portsmouth,  ship-building  and  naval 
stores;  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley,  iron- work;  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  Kifidermiuster,  and  Stroud,  woollen-cloth  and  worsted  goods;  Hull,  tim- 
ber and  the  whale-fishery  produce  ;  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  hosiery  and  lace; 
Derby  aud  Macclesfield,  silk  goods ;  Stockport,  Rochdale,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Oldham,  Warrington,  Bury,  Bolton,  Wigan,  Preston,  and  Blackburn,  cotton 
fabrics;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  and  Shields,  coal;  Norwich,  shawls; 
Coventry,  ribbons;  Worcester,  porcelain  and  gloves;  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Burslem,  earthenware ;  Northampton  and  Stafford,  boots 
and  shoes. 

Places  celebrated  for  their  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  are  Harrowgate  and 
Scarborough,  in  Y'orkshire;  Buxton  and  Matlock,  Derbyshire;  Leamington, 
Warwickshire  ;  Malvern,  Worcestershire  ;  Cheltenham,  and  Bristol,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Bath.  Somersetshire;  Epsom,  Surrey;  and  Tonbridge,  Kent.  The 
springs  at  Buxton,  Matlock,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  are  thermal.  The  hottest  spring 
is  at  Bath,  where  the  temperature  is  117°  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  66"  above  that 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Places  remarkable  for  great  antiquity,  historic  notoriety,  and  still  important 
are,  Dover,  a  fortified  stronghold  of  the  Romans ;  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  the 
first  ecclesiastical  see,  founded  by  Augustine;  Winchester,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  in  Saxon  times;  Lincoln,  retaining  in  a  solitary  archway  a  monument 
of  its  Roman  occupation;  York,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  emperors  when 
in  Britain,  possessing  in  its  cathedral  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe; 
Chester,  presenting  a  more  antique  appearance  than  perhaps  any  other  English 
city  ;  Carlisle,  a  Roman  post,  and  afterwards  conspicuous  in  the  border  wars  of 
England  and  Scotland;  and  Dtuham,  a  place  of  consequence  before  the  Normac 
conquest. 

Of  the  two  ancient  sites  of  academical  learning,  Oxford,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Isis  and  the  Cherwell,  has  nineteen  colleges  and  five  halls.  Cambridge,  on  the 
Cam,  with  thirteen  colleges  and  four  halls,  is  architecturally  inferior,  but  has  the 
distinction  of  having  produced  Bacon,  Milion,  and  Newton. 

Id  the  counties  of  Berks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Wilts,  ana  in  North  Wales,  agricultural  occupations 
predominate.  In  the  counties  of  Chester,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Durham,  Glou- 
cester, Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Northumberland, 
Nottingham,  Stafford,  Surrey,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Y'ork,  West  Riding; 
trade,  manujactures,  or  niininy  industry  prevail.  In  Bedford,  Bucks,  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Herts,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset, 
Westmoreland,  York,  North  and  East  Riding,  and  in  South  Wales,  the /jro/jor- 
tiou  of  persons  belonging  to  the  two  great  departments  is  either  nearly  equal,  or 
exhibits  no  great  difiereiice. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  100  acres  in  the  purely  agricultural  dis- 
tricts is  in  Hereford  only  20;  Lincolnshire,  21;  Rutland,  22;  and  the  North 
Riding  of  York,  15;  while  in  the  districts  eminently  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing, the  proportion  is  in  Cheshire,  58;  Stafford,  67;  West  Riding  of  York,  70; 
LaDcashire,  147  ;  and  Middlesex,  873. 

206.  Scotland. — North  Britain  lies  between  .'54°  38'  and 
58°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  between  P  40'  and  G°  8'  w.  long.  ; 
or,  including  the  islands,  the  latitude  extends  to  60°  49'  x. 
and  the  longitude  to  8°  35'  w.  Tbe  greatest  extent  of  the 
mainland,  due  north  and  south,  is  about  270  miles ;  due 
east  and  west,    150  miles  ;  comprising  an  area  of  upwards 
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of  26,000  square  miles.  The  shores  are  remarkably  broken, 
the  sea  runnmg  up  by  narrow  inlets  far  into  the  land  :  so 
that  very  few  places  in  the  interior  are  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  salt  water  line,  and  the  distance  is  generally 
much  less. — The  chief  inlets  are,  on  the  east,  the  firths  of 
Forth,  Tay,  Murray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornoch  ;  on  the  west. 
Lochs  Broom,  Torridon,  Sunart,  Linnhe,  Fine,  and  Byan, 
with  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and  on  the  south  Luce  Bay,  Wig- 
ton  Bay,  and  the  Solway. — The  principal  projections  of  the 
coast  are,  St.  Abb's  Head,  in  Berwickshire ;  Fife  Ness ; 
*Buddon  Ness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  :  *  Girdle  Ness, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  *Buchan  Ness,  and  ^Kinuaird's 
Head,  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  *Tarbat  Ness,  between  the  Mur- 
ray and  Dornoch  firths  ;  Duncansby  Head,  and  *Dunnet 
Head,  in  Caithness ;  *Cape  Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshire  ; 
Ardnaniurchan  Point,  in  Inverness ;  *Mull  of  Cantire,  in 
Argyleshire;  *Clough  Point,  in  Renfrewshire;  *CorsilPoint; 
*Mull  of  Galloway  and  Burrow  Head,  in  Wigtonshire  ; 
*Southerness  Point,  on  the  Solway. — The  islands  con- 
nected with  Scotland  are  very  numerous,  several  extensive, 
but  almost  all  are  rugged  and  barren.  1 .  The  Inner  Western 
Isles,  contiguous  to  the  west  coast,  include,  as  the  principal, 
the  large  island  of  Skye,  with  Raasy,  Rum,  and  Eig,  belonging 
to  Inverness- shire  ;  Mull,  Coll,  Staffa,  lona,  Colonsay,  Isla, 
and  Jura,  m  Argyleshire  ;  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  Cumbraes, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  forming  the  county  of  Bute.  Fingal's 
Cave,  in  Staffa,  is  the  great  natural  curiosity  of  this  group. 
Ben  More,  in  Mull,  is  the  highest  point,  3,168  feet.  2.  The 
Outer  Western  Isles,  a  long  chain  apart  from  the  former,  in 
the  Atlantic,  separated  by  the  Minch  Channel,  comprise 
Lewis,  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  islands,  North  Uist,  South 
Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra,  and  many  others,  of  smaller  extent, 
so  closely  clustered  that  they  are  frequently  considered  as 
one,  and  named  the  Long  Island.  St.  Kilda,  a  small 
remote  outUer,  is  the  most  westerly  land  belonging  to  Scot- 
land, scarcely  three  miles  by  two  in  extent,  and  forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  chain,  occupied  by  a  few 
families,  the  most  secluded  in  the  United  Kingdom.  3. 
The  Orkneys,  or  Orcades  of  the  ancient  geographers,  con- 
sist of  sixty-seven  islands,  of  which  twenty-seven  are  inha- 
bited ;  the   largest  being  Pomona   or  Mainland,   Stronsa, 

»  The  astetfsks  denote  the  sites  of  lighthouses. 
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Ronaldsha,  and  Hoy.  They  lie  n.  by  e.  of  Caithness,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  turbulent  channel  of  the  Pentland  Firth, 
through  which  the  tide  rushes  with  great  impetuosity. 
4.  The  Shetlands,  or  Zetlands,  lie  N.by  e.  of  the  Orkneys, 
at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  forty  miles.  They 
comprise  upwards  of  one  hundred  islands,  large  and  small, 
of  which  thirty-two  are  inhabited. 

207.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Scotland  consists  of 
rugged  and  sterile  highlands.  The  inferior  ranges  are  the 
Pentland  Hills,  extending  south-west  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Lammermuir,  and  Muirfoot  Hills, 
stretching  also  south-west  from  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  coast 
of  Berwickshire,  into  Peebleshire ;  and  the  Sidlaw,  Ochill, 
and  Campsie  Hills,  which  follow  the  same  direction  from 
Forfarshire  to  the  western  boundary  of  Stirlingshire.  The 
mountains,  properly  so  called,  embrace  the  three  divisions  of 
the  southern,  central,  and  northern  highlands.  1.  The 
southern  highlands  consist  of  the  Cheviots,  which  form  part 
of  the  English  border,  and  run  westward  to  the  Lowthers,  a 
lofty  ridge  bounding  the  county  of  Dumfries  on  the  north, 
containing  the  highest  point  of  south  Scotland — Broadlaw, 
2,741  feet.  2.  The  central  highlands,  far  more  towering  and 
massive,  are  formed  by  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians, 
which  runs  from  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Inverness-shire,  and  southwards,  over  Argyle  and 
•western  Perth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton.  It  con- 
tains the  highest  points  of  the  United  Kingdom — Cairn 
Gorm  (the  Blue  Cairn),  bordering  Inverness  and  BaniF,4,095 
feet ;  Ben  Mac  Dui  (Black  Boar  Mountain),  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, 4,305  feet ;  Ben  Nevis  (Mountain  of  Death),  in  In- 
verness-shire, 4,368  feet.  3.  The  northern  highlands,  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  Glenmorc,  consist  of  irregularly 
distributed  masses,  occupying  the  entire  north,  except  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast.  They  present  some  elevated 
points,  Ben  Wyvis  (Mountain  of  Horror),  3,720  feet ;  and 
Ben  Attow  (Rush  Mountain),  4,000  feet ;  both  in  Ross- 
shire.  Though  the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland  do  not 
reach  the  true  snow  line,  yet  frccjuently  the  snow  remains 
upon  them  througli  the  whole  year  in  shady  places.  Pen- 
nant states  that  "Sir  Henry  Munro  holds  a  forest  of  the 
crown  by  a  very  whimsical  tenure — that  of  delivering  a  snow- 
ball on  any  day  of  the  year  it  is  demanded ;  and  he  seems 
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to  be  in  no  clanger  of  forfeiting  his  right  by  failure  of  the 
quit-rent  ;  for  snow  hes  iu  the  form  of  a  glacier,  in  the 
chasms  of  Ben  ^Vyvis,  a  neighbouring  mountain,  throughout 
the  year." — The  more  important  portions  of  the  Scottish 
lowlands  are  the  pastoral  dales  of  the  south,  Tvveedale,  Esk- 
dale,  Annandale,  Nithisdale,  Teviotdale,  and  Clydesdale, 
named  after  their  respective  rivers  ;  the  level  country  of  the 
Lothians  bordering  the  Forth,  and  of  Ayrshire,  belovr  the 
Clyde ;  the  great  valley,  or  Strathmore,  extending  from  the 
coast  of  Kincardineshire,  through  the  counties  of  Forfar 
and  Perth  into  Stirlingshire  ;  the  fertile  j)lam  of  Murray, 
east  of  the  estuary  of  that  name  ;  and  the  remarkable  Glen- 
more-nan- Albin,  or  Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  with  its  long 
narrow  lakes,  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
eastern  and  western  seas  at  Inverness  and  Fort  \^'illiam  by 
the  Caledonian  canal. 

208.  The  Tay  is  the  monarch  of  Scottish  rivers;  and 
next  in  order  of  magnitude  are  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Spey, 
Dee,  and  Forth,  all  flowing  to  the  German  Ocean,  except 
the  Clyde,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
Tay  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  discharge  of  water, 
amounting  in  a  mean  state  to  218,159  cubic  feet  per 
minute  ;  the  Tweed  is  celebrated  for  its  pastoral  scenes  and 
border  associations ;  the  Clyde  for  its  waterfalls,  commer- 
cial value,  and  as  having  had  the  first  steamer  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  launched  upon  its  bosom  ;  the  Spey  for  its 
rapid  current  and  capricious  course  ;  the  Forth  for  its  mag- 
nificent estuary,  fifty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad  at  its 
mouth  ;  and  the  Dee  for  its  great  fall  of  4,060  feet  from  its 
source  on  Mount  Braeriach  to  the  ocean.  The  Nith,  Arran, 
and  Esk,  on  the  south ;  the  Ayr  on  the  west ;  and  the 
Leven,  Eden,  s.  Esk,  n.  Esk, Don,  Doveron,  Findhorn,  Nairn, 
Ness,  and  Oikel  on  the  east,  are  the  other  principal  streams. 

209.  The  central  and  northern  highlands  inclose  an 
immense  number  of  lakes,  generally  long  and  narrow,  occu- 
pj-ing  hollows  between  the  mountains.  They  are  in  most 
instances  eminently  picturesque  and  beautiful,  though 
several  have  solitude,  wildness,  and  gloom  for  their  promi- 
nent features.  Loch  Aven,  the  source  of  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Spey,  surrounded  by  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  island,  overhung  on  the  south  by  the  enormous  masses 
of  Ben  .Mac  Dui  and  Ben  Main,  with  the  Cairngorm  and 
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Ben  Buinac  on  the  north  and  west,  is  remarkable  for  its 
seclusion,  difficult  access,  and  savage  scenery.  It  has  no 
tree  or  shrub  upon  its  banks ;  few  visitors  besides  the 
eagle,  ptarmigan,  or  a  straggling  red-deer ;  and  though 
1,750  feet  above  the  sea,  no  sunshine  plays  upon  its  sur- 
face for  several  months  in  winter,  being  excluded  by  the 
surrounding  heights.  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  lake  of 
Great  Britain,  covers  an  area  of  about  forty-five  square 
miles,  and  contains  many  islands  finely  clothed  with  wood. 
A  total  area  of  290  square  miles  of  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land is  occupied  with  fresh-water  lakes. 

210.    The   mainland  and   islands    are   distributed   into 
thirty-three  counties,  of  very  varying  extent:  — 

Populatiou 
Lowland  Cocnties.  in  1941.  County  and  Chief  Towns. 

1  Ayr 164,356  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  Largs. 

2  Berwick  34,438  Dunse,  Greenlaw. 

3  Clackmannan 19,155  Clackmannan. 

4  Dumfries 72,830  Dumfries,  Annan,  Sanquliar. 

5  Edinburgh — Mid-Lothian  .  225,454  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Musselburgh,  Dal- 

keith. 

6  Fife 140,14n    Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  Dunfermline. 

7  Haddington— East  Lothian        35,886     Haddingtou,  Dunbar. 

8  Kinross  8,763     Kinross. 

9  Kircudbright 41,119     Kiicudbright,  New  Galloway. 

10  Lanark 426,972  Lanark,  Glasgow,  Hamilton. 

1 1  Linlithgow— West  Lothian  26,872  Linlithgow. 

12  Peebles 10,499  Peebles. 

13  Renfrew  155,072  Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock. 

14  Roxburgh  46,025  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  Kelso. 

15  Selkirk 7,990  Selkirk. 

16  Wigton 39,195  Wigton,  Stranraer. 

Mixed  Counties. 

17  Dumbarton 44,296  Dumbarton. 

18  Forfar,  or  Angus  170,520  Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Brechin. 

19  Kincardine,  or  Meams 33,075  Stonehaven,  Bervie. 

20  Perth 137,390  Perth,  Dunkeld. 

21  Stirling 82,057  Stirling,  Falkirk. 

Highland  Counties. 

22  Aberdeen 192,387  Aberdeen,  Peterhead, 

23  Argyle 97,371  Inverary,  Campbeltown. 

24  Banff  49,679  Banff. 

25  Bute 15,740  Rothsay. 

26  Caithness 36,343  Wick. 

27  Cromarty with  Ross.  Cromarty. 

28  Elgin,  or  Moray 35,012  Elgin. 

29  Inverness 97,799  Inverness,  Portree-iii-Skye. 

30  Nairn  9,217  Nairn. 

31  Orkney  and  Shetland 61,065  Kirkwall,  Lerwick. 

32  Ross 78,685  Tain. 

33  Sutherland 24,782  Dornoch. 

2,620,184 

On  Mainland  2,450,764 

On  Islands..... 169,420 

2,620,184 
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211.  Edinburij/t,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  55°  57'  20"  n. 
latitude,  and  3°  10'  30"  w.  longitude,  about  392  miles  north- 
by-west  from  London.  Including  the  port  of  Leith,  with 
which  it  is  connected,  it  contained,  in  1841,  &  population 
of  158,96 1 . — The  city  is  celebrated  for  its  literary  eminence, 
beautiful  environs,  and  the  elegant  buildings  of  the  new  town. 
It  contains  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  for  Scotland ; 
many  noble  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  ;  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  a  university  foimded 
by  James  vi.,  April  24,  1582,  which  has  long  been  re- 
nowned as  a  medical  school ;  three  great  public  libraries, 
that  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  and  of  the  University ;  and  numerous  asso- 
ciations for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  religion. 
— The  staple  manvfactures  of  the  kingdom  consist  of  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  chiefly  carried  on  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley ; 
linens,  at  Dundee  and  Dunfermline  ;  woollens,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh;  and  iron,  at  the  Carron 
iron  works,  near  Falkirk,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  esta- 
bUshments  in  the  world. — The  herring  and  salmon  ^sAen'es 
employ  great  numbers.  The  latter  are  conducted  in  the 
Tweed,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Findhorn,  Spey,  and  Xess ;  the 
former  on  the  coasts  of  Caithness,  Elgin,  Sutherland,  and 
Ross. —  Ironstone,  coal,  sandstone,  roofing  slate,  granite, 
and  veined  marble,  are  the  important  mineral  products. 
— The  turnpike  roads,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  suitable 
materials,  are  unrivalled.  Their  united  extent  is  close 
upon  4,000  miles.  The  lines  of  railway  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1848  included  728  miles. — The  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country  renders  the  cultivatable  portion 
of  the  surface  exceeding  small  ;  but  nowhere  is  agriculture 
more  advanced  than  in  the  Lothians,  and  other  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile. 

212.  The  established  church,  or  kirk,  adopts  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of  government,  and  adheres  to  the  AVest- 
minster  Confession  of  faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  as  its  doctrinal  standards.  There  are  919 
parishes,  and  upwards  of  200  districts,  within  the  limits  of 
the  civil  parishes,  under  the  denomination  of  quoad  sacra. 
Each  parish  is  managed  by  a  kirk- session ;  several  kirk- 
sessions  form  a  presbytery,  of  which  there  are  eighty-two  ; 
several  presbvteries  form  a  svnod,  the  svnods  amounting  to 
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sixteen ;  and  representatives  for  the  several  presbyteries 
form  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets  at  Edinburgh 
once  a  year,  the  supreme  church  court.  The  Free  Church, 
a  larger  body,  constituted  in  1843,  the  Secession,  and  Relief 
Churches,  adopt  the  same  form  of  goverament  independent 
of  state  control,  and  adhere  to  the  same  doctrinal  standards. 
The  Episcopalians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans 
form  a  considerable  aggregate,  but  are  not  separately 
numerous.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  numerically  important, 
owing  to  Irish  emigrants  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 

213.  The  lowlanders  only  differ  from  the  English  in 
dialect ;  but  a  distinct  language,  the  Gaelic,  exists  in  the 
highlands,  and  a  peculiar  costume,  consisting  of  the  tartan, 
kilt,  bonnet,  and  short  hose. — The  Scotch  are  generally 
hardy,  reflective,  frugal,  industrious,  and  possess  educa- 
tional acquirements  in  a  superior  degree,  owing  to  the 
parochial  schools.  Their  general  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  under  the  positive  injunction  and  protection  of  the 
legislature,  occurred  a  few  years  previous  to  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England ;  and  contributed  to  secure  in  the 
last  century  in  the  towns  and  rural  villages  of  the  lowlands, 
where  the  enactment  was  duly  respected,  a  measure  of  in- 
telligence and  morality  which  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
Scholarship  alone  was  not  the  designed  product  of  the 
institutions,  but  an  education  sanctified  by  the  lessons  of 
the  Bible,  a  scholarship  imbued  with  a  warm  and  earnest 
Christianity.  Though  subsequently  rendered  inadequate 
by  the  advance  of  population,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  extend  instructional  means.  Many  of  the  illustrious 
names  of  Scotland  have  been  connected  mth  her  parish 
schools.  Beattie  was  a  jiarochial  schoolboy,  and  after- 
wards schoolmaster  of  the  little  obscure  parish  of  Ferdoun, 
where  he  wrote  his  poem,  "  The  Minstrel."  Sir  John 
Leslie  emerged  from  the  parish  school  of  Largs,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Fife,  to  occupy  the  mathematical  chair 
of  Edinburgh,  as  the  successor  of  Playfair.  Tennant  the 
poet,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  St.  jNIary's  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  were  boys  together  in  the 
same  parochial  school  at  Anstruther. — It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  Scotland,  that,  more  than  in  auy  other  country,  tlie 
fanctity  of  the  sabbath  is  respected.  Sundav  travelling  is 
very  generally  avoided  ;  Sunday  trading  is  still  more  rare  ; 
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and  it  is  not  unusual  for  large  employers  to  allow  labour  to 
terminate  in  their  establishments  at  an  earlier  hour  on  Satur- 
day, in  order  that  due  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
succeeding  interval  of  sacred  rest  by  the  workmen.  In  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Mines,  it  is  stated, 
that  in  the  mining  district  of  Leadhills,  besides  the  blank, 
days  of  bad  weather,  the  holidays  are  the  day  before  and 
part  of  the  day  after  the  Sacrament  Sunday. 

Glasgow,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  the  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  emporium  of  Scotland,  and  its  largest  city,  containing 
upwards  of  255. uOU  inhabitants.  It  communicates  with  tlie  Atlantic  by  the 
Clyde,  and  with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  All  the 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  cathedral  is 
the  only  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Gothic  in  Scotland.  The  University, 
founded  in  the  year  H50,  possesses  an  excellent  library,  and  has,  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  a  valuable  colleition  of  natural  curiosities.  The  Observatory  is  in 
55  .51'  22"  N.  lat.,and  4°  17'  54"  w.  long. — Port-Glasgow,  a  modern  town,  further 
down  the  river,  is  the  harbour  of  Glas-gow. 

Dundee,  a  seaport  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
ab.  ut  two  miles  wide  opposite  the  town,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen 
manufacture,  importing  large  quantities  of  Russian  hemp  and  flax,  and  pro- 
ducin;;  coarse  and  fine  linens. — Population,  62,073. 

Aberdeen,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  a  county,  comprehends  Old  and  New  Aber- 
deen, the  former  situated  on  the  Don,  not  fur  from  the  latter,  on  the  Dee.  Each 
is  the  seat  of  a  University.  That  of  Old  Aberdeen,  or  King's  College,  was 
founded  in  1434;  and  that  of  New  Aberdeen,  or  Marischal  College,  in  15i;3,  taking 
its  name  from  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  the  founder  Aberdeen  has  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  and  cottons.  It  exports  the  salmon 
of  the  Dee  and  Don  to  London,  with  granite  for  street- paving,  and  other  pur- 
poses.— Populatiun,  61.932. 

Paisley,  in  Renfrcw^hire,  on  the  river  Cart,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde,  is  noted 
for  its  silk,  muslin,  and  cotton  fabrics,  especially  shawls. — Population,  47.695. 

Greenock,  a  seaport  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the  Cl.'ie,  has  an  extensive  maritime 
commerce.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Watt,  the  in  entor  of  the  steam-engine. 
— Population,  35,645.  • 

Si.  Andrew's,  a  decayed  city  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  once  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  Scotland,  possesses  the  oldest  University,  founded  in  1411.  From  one  of  the 
windows  of  its  castle,  now  a  ruin,  Cardinal  Beatoun  behe  d  the  execution  of  his 
unjust  sentence  upon  the  heroic  reformer  Wishart. — Population.  4,449. 

In  the  higlilatida  several  of  the  county  tovns  are  mere  villages.  Tain,  the 
chief  town  of  Ross-shire,  contains  under  2000  inhabitants;  and  Dornoch,  the 
chief  town  of  Sutherlandshire,  under  500. 

Scotland,  with  its  islands,  possesses  many  natural  curiosities  and  sites  of  his- 
toric interest.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  former  is  Fingal's  Cave,  of  columnar 
basalt,  in  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned,  the  ruined  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  on  an  island  of  the  lake  in  Kin- 
ro-s-shire.  the  prison  of  Queen  Mary  in  1568  ;  the  Bass  Kocfc,  a  small  precipitous, 
and  almost  inaccessible  islet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  formerly  used 
as  a  state  prison,  in  which  many  were  confined  for  conscience  sake,  in  the  times 
of  religious  persecution;  Holyrood  House,  near  Edinburgh,  anciently  the  palace 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  the  scene  of  several  mournful  tragedies;  and  lona 
Island,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  where  Columba  established  his  residence,  and 
uriginated  a  religious  foundation  useful  in  :he  dark  ages  of  15riti-h  history. 

The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  took  p:ace  in  the  year  1707,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

214.  Ireland. — .\mong  the  islands  of  Europe,  in  point 
of  size,  Ireland  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain,  from  which  it 
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is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  and  the  North 
Channels,  the' Atlantic  Ocean  inclosing  it  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  shortest  distance  between  the  two  countries 
is  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  from  Fair  Head  on  the 
north-east  of  Ulster,  to  the  ]Mull  of  Cantire,  a  peninsula  of 
Argvleshire.  It  lies  between  51"^  25'  and  55°  20'  n.  lat., 
and 'between  5°  20'  and  10°  20'  w.  long.  The  greatest 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  230  miles  ;  and  from 
east  to  west  175  miles.  The  coast-line,  measuring  the  in- 
lets to  the  boundary  of  the  tide,  is  estimated  at  2,200  miles  ; 
and  the  area,  not  known  with  exactness,  is  probably  about 
32,000  square  miles. — Inlets  and  Estuaries.  On  the  east 
coast,  Wexford  Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  Dundalk  Bay,  Lough 
Strangford,  and  Belfast  Lough ;  on  the  north  coast.  Lough 
Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly ;  on  the  west  coast,  Donegal, 
Kiilala,  Black- Sod,  Clew,  Kilkerrau,  and  Gal  way  Bays, 
the  Estuary  of  the  Shannon,  Tralee  and  Dingle  Bays,  and 
Kenmore  River ;  on  the  south  coast,  Bantry  Bay,  Cork 
Harbour,  Youghal  Bay,  Dungarvon  and  "Waterford  Har- 
bours. Many  of  the  southern  and  western  inlets  are  of 
easy  access,  contain  deep  water,  are  well  protected,  and  of 
vast  size,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  whole  British  navy. 
Bantry  Bay  and  Cork  Harbour  are  unrivalled  roadsteads, 
and  besides  these,  there  are  twelve  others,  affording  safe 
and  convenient  retreats  for  the  largest  men  of  war,  and 
seventy  fitted  for  usual  commercial  purposes. —  Capes. 
Following  the  coast  northwards,  from  Dublin  Bay,  the 
most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Howth  Head,  the  north 
boundary  of  its  entrance ;  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim  ;  Mahn 
Head  and  Bloody  Farland  Point,  in  Donegal ;  Urris  Head, 
and  Achill  Head  on  the  island  of  that  name,  in  Mayo ; 
Achris  Point  and  Slyne  Head,  in  Galway ;  Loop  Head,  in 
Clare ;  Kerry  Head  and  Cape  Sybil,  in  Kerry ;  Crow 
Head,  Mizen  Head,  Cape  Clear  on  Clear  Island,  and  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  in  Cork ;  Ardmore  Point  and  Browns- 
town  Head,  in  Waterford ;  Carnsore  Point  and  Greenore 
Point,  in  Wexford. — Along  the  west  coast,  numerous  islands 
occur,  all  of  inconsiderable  extent,  except  Achill  or  Eagle 
Island,  off  the  north-west  of  Connaught,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  circuit.  Some  of  the  islands  are  inhabited 
bv  i'amilies  who  have  never  been  on  the  mainland,  obtain 
subsistence  from  fishing,  and  are  very  little  removed  from 
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a  state  of  barbarism.  About  the  year  1825,  seven  or  eight 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Donegal^ 
were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Ardes  Bay,  and 
hospitably  entertained  while  the  wind  continued  unfavour- 
able. Not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  Ireland  before. 
They  were  astonished  on  beholding  the  trees,  and  were  seen 
putting  leaves  and  small  branches  into  their  pockets,  to 
show  on  their  return  home.  All  the  time  of  their  stay, 
they  were  singing,  dancing,  eating,  and  sleeping — a  picture 
of  savage  life  in  every  age  and  clime. 

215.  The  prominent  features  of  the  surface  comprise  a 
great  plain,  occupying  the  central  districts,  nowhere  quite 
flat,  and  generally  more  diversified  than  the  level  parts  of 
England.  It  extends  north  and  south,  from  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  to  Waterford,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  east  and 
west,  between  Dublin  and  Galway  Bays.  Exterior  to  the 
plain,  or  on  its  borders,  there  are  several  highland  ranges 
of  limited  extent,  but  considerable  altitude.  The  Mourne 
Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  rise  in  Slievedonard, 
2,796  feet ;  the  Carntogher  I\l  ountains,  between  London- 
derry and  Tyrone,  2,236  feet,  the  height  of  Slievesawell ; 
Mount  Erigal,  in  Donegal,  2,462 ;  Lugnaquilla,  one  of  the 
Wicklow  [Mountains,  3,039 ;  and  Cam  Tual,  belonging  to 
the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  in  Kerry,  3,404,  the  highest 
point  of  Ireland.  — The  largest  river,  the  Shannon,  ranks 
after  the  Humber  and  Severn  among  the  streams  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  size  of  its  basin,  and  exceeds  them 
in  the  length  of  its  navigation.  It  forms  the  boundary  for 
a  considerable  distance  between  the  pro\inces  of  Leinster 
and  Connaught,  has  an  entire  course  of  224  miles  from  its 
source  in  the  county  of  Cavan  to  the  sea  between  Loop  and 
Kerry  Head,  is  na\-igable  213  miles,  and  runs  through 
several  noble  lakes,  or  rather  forms  them  by  its  own 
current  being  arrested.  The  other  rivers  of  consequence 
are  the  Suir,  Noir,  and  Barrow,  which  have  their  common 
estuary  in  Waterford  Harbour ;  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and 
Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  the  Slaney,  in  Wexford ; 
the  Liffey,  on  which  Dublin  is  situated ;  the  Boyne,  enter- 
ing the  Irish  Sea  below  Drogheda ;  the  Foyle,  discharging 
itself  into  Lough  Foyle ;  and  the  Bann,  which  passes 
through  Lough  Neagh  to  the  north  coast  of  Ulster. — The 
Irish  lakes  include  the  largest  belonging  to  the  British 
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Isles.  Their  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  215,252  acres, 
or  336  square  miles.  Lough  Neagh,  the  most  extensive, 
about  twenty  miles  long,  by  twelve  broad,  and  in  some 
places  upwards  of  100  feet  deep,  covers  100,000  acres,  or 
150  square  miles.  Its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their 
petrifpng  quality.  Loughs  Erne,  Corrib,  ]Mask,  Conn, 
Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  are  also  considerable  expanses.  The 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  resort  of  tourists,  are  of  unim- 
portant size,  but  present  combinations  of  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime scenery  rarely  equalled  in  Europe. 
'  216. — The  civil  divisions  of  the  country  comprehend 
four  provinces  and  thirty-two  counties,  as  follows  : — 

Coanties.  Population.                              Countv  and  Chief  Towns. 
/.  Provi7ue  of  Ulster, 
9  Counties. 

Antrim  360,875  Carrickfergus,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Antrim. 

Armagh 212,393  Armagh.  Lurgan. 

Cdvan 2'13,io8  Cavan.  Cootehill,  Belturbet. 

Donegal 200,4-18  Lifford,  Donegal,  Ballyshannon. 

Down 3iil,446  Downparrick,  Newry,  Donagliadee. 

Fermanagh 15C,-)bI  Enniskillen. 

Londonderry 222,174  Londonderry,  Coleraine. 

Monaghan 200,442  Monaghan,  Clones. 

Tyrone 312,956  Omagh,  Dungannon,  Strabane. 

//.  Province  of  Lein- 
ster,  12  Counties. 

Carlow  86.228  Carlow,  Tullow. 

Dublin  372,773  Dublin,  Kingstown. 

Kildare  114,488  Athy,  Naas.  Kildare. 

Kilkenny 202,420  Kilkenny,  Callan,  Thomastown. 

King's  County 146,857  TuUamore,  Philipstown. 

Longford  115,491  Longford,  Granard. 

Louth 128,240  Drogheda,  Dundaik,  Carlingford,  Louth. 

Meath 183,828  Trim,  Navan. 

Queen's  County 153,920  Maryborough,  Portarlington. 

Westmeath  141,300  Mul'lingar,  Athlone. 

Wexford 2u2,033  Wexford,  New  Ross. 

Wicklow  126,143  Wicklow,  Arklow. 

///.  Province  of  Con- 
naught,  5  Counties. 

Galway  440,198  Galway,  Loughrea,  Tuam. 

Leitrim  155,297  Carrickon-Shannon,  Leiirim. 

Mayo  388,887  Castlebar,  Balhnrobe.  Wcstport. 

Roscommon 253,591  Roscommon,  Boyle,  Elphin. 

Sligo 180,886  Sligo. 

If.  Province  ofMun- 
sler,  6  Counties. 

Clare  286,394  Ennis,  Clare,  Killaloe. 

Cork  854,118  Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Youghal. 

Kerry 293,880  Tralee.  Dingle,  Killarney. 

Limerick  330,029  Limerick,  Ratlikeale. 

Tipperary 435,55?  Clonmel,  Cashel,  Tipperary,  Carrick-on-Suir. 

Waterford 196,187  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore. 

8,175,124 
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Dublin,  the  capital,  in  53''  20'  n.  lat.,  and  6°  1 7'  w. 
long.,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe,  occupying  a 
plain  on  both  sides  of  the  LifFey  near  its  mouth,  with  a 
population  amounting  to  232,726  at  the  last  census.  The 
city  contains  many  magnificent  edifices,  but  disfigured  by 
a  juxtaposition  with  habitations  of  the  greatest  meanness. 
Its  university,  commonly  called  Trinity  College,  bears  date 
from  the  year  1591,  and  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
217.  Among  mineral  products,  coal  is  wrought  in 
Queen's  County,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Tyrone,  and 
Roscommon  ;  but  the  fields  have  been  little  explored,  and 
the  quality  is  commonly  inferior.  Valuable  copper  and  lead 
mines  are  worked  in  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  Iron  is 
abundant  in  Conuaught,  but  remains  useless  for  want  of 
good  coal.  Beautiful  varieties  of  crystalline  marble  occur 
in  various  parts  of  Ulster,  and  the  precious  serpentine  is 
quarried  in  Galway.  The  Mourne  mountains  furnish  fine 
specimens  of  topaz  and  beryl ;  and  gold,  in  small  quan- 
tities, is  found  in  "Wicklow.  A  deposit  of  native  gold  was 
first  accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  1796,  in  the  stream 
and  valley  leading  from  the  Croghan  mountains,  in  the 
clay-slate  tract  of  T\'icklow,  which  speedily  attracted  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  site.  The  metalli- 
ferous alluvium  extended  upwards  of  ten  miles,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold,  in  grains  and  masses,  was 
obtained  from  it,  some  lumps  being  worth  368O.  Govern- 
ment interfered,  and  established  regular  stream  works, 
which  were  destroyed  in  the  insurrection  of  179S.  They 
were  resumed  in  1801,  with  the  addition  of  works  for  the 
discovery  of  auriferous  veins,  the  matrix  or  source  of  the 
gold ;  but  the  search  bemg  unsuccessful,  the  -whole  of  the 
works  were  abandoned ;  yet  they  are  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced ^62,000  worth  of  the  purest  gold  every  year. — In 
manufactures,  linen  is  the  only  fabric  extensively  produced 
in  the  north-eastern  counties. — The  great  mass  of  the 
population  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  rearing 
cattle  for  exportation  to  England,  and  cultivating  the  potato, 
oats,  and  flax  ;  but  agriculture  is  everywhere  in  a  backward 
state.  The  excessive  humidity  of  the  climate  favours 
pasturage,  and  causes  that  perennial  verdure  which  has 
procured  for  Ireland  the  epithet  of  the  Green  or  Emerald 
Isle. — One  of  its  distinguishing  physical  features  is  the 
y\  3 
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large  amount  of  bog-land,  estimated  in  the  whole  to  exceed 
in  extent  two  millions  of  acres.  The  bogs  consist  of 
vegetable  matter,  called  peat-moss,  which  seems  to  arise 
generally  from  the  presence  of  a  superabundant  supply  of 
moisture  having  no  natural  outlet  or  drain.  They  are 
chiefly  found  within  a  broad  belt,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  having  its  narrowest 
end  towards  Dublin,  and  gradually  expanding  in  breadth 
as  it  approaches  the  western  ocean. 

218,  The  established  form  of  religion  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  two  archiepiscopal  pro- 
vinces, Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishoprics.  Presby- 
terianism  prevails  largely  in  Ulster :  other  classes  of  Dis- 
senters are  scattered  in  small  bodies  through  the  island : 
but  upwards  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  lower  orders  are  in  a  state  of  lamentable 
ignorance  and  poverty,  the  latter  characterizing  to  a  great 
extent  persons  of  birth  and  education.  In  fact,  few 
countries  have  of  late  years  been  the  scenes  of  more  intense 
social  misery,  which  seems  to  defy  the  efforts  of  philan- 
thropy and  the  wisdom  of  legislation  to  remedy.  Happy 
will  it  be  if  the  physical  distress  of  the  people  is  in 
any  degree  so  sanctified  as  to  result  in  that  moral  and 
social  regeneration  which  true  Scriptural  piety  alone  can 
effect. 

Corks  the  chief  town  of  a  rich  and  populous  county,  near  the  mouth  cf  the 
Lee,  and  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  ranks  after  Dublin  in  extet.t, 
and  far  surpasses  it  in  commerce.  It  owes  its  importance  to  its  geoiiraphicai 
position,  convenient  in  relation  to  the  English  and  Bristol  Channels,  and  to  its 
harbour,  formerly  styled  the  Cove  of  Cork,  hut  now  called  Queenstown,  in  honour 
of  the  queen's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1S49.  This  is  a  noble  hay,  the  extent  of  which 
admits  of  an  indefinite  number  of  vessels  entering,  while  its  depth  allows  vessels 
of  the  largest  size  to  discharge  their  cargoes. — Pupulation,  80,720. 

Belfast^  on  the  north-east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  where  it  discharges 
itself  into  Carrickl'ergus  Bay,  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town,  situated  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  with  suburbs  in  that  of  Down.  Its  linens  are  in  the 
higliest  repute  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Few  places  have  more  attractive 
environs. — Population,  75,,'?08. 

Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  about  sixty  miles  above  its  embouchure  into  the 
Atlantic,  the  capital  of  a  county,  is  the  most  ancient  and  historic  city  of  the 
island,  a  place  of  consequence  in  the  fourth  century. — Pupiilation,  ■;8,.'!91. 

Wnterfiirri,  a  sea-port  on  the  south-east  coast,  with  an  extensive  foreign  trade, 
is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  first  landing  was  made  by  the 
English  under  Henry  n.,  in  1172,  from  Milford  Haven. — Population,  23,216. 

The  Ghini'i  Causewny,  a  projecting  mass  of  columnar  basalt,  on  the  coast  of 
Antrim,  is  the  areat  natural  curiosity  of  the  island. 

The  Round  Towers,  tall,  slender,  circular  buildings,  with  conica]  roofs,  rising 
100  feet  aiui  upwards,  are  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity  of  unknown 
origin.  Tht-rc  are  eighteen  entire,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  sites  of  oue  hundred 
and  eighteen  have  been  discovered. 


Area  in 
n^lish  Acres. 

Inhabitants  to 
Square  Mile. 

31,770,615 
4.752,000 
18,944,000 

...     297 
...      122 
...       89 
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219.   The  United  Kingdom. — The  annexed  summary  of 
the  entire  population  refers  to  the  year  1841  : — 


Population. 

England  14,995,138 

Wales 911,603 

Scotland  2,620.184 

Army  and  Navy,  registered  seamen')  ,go  4. , 

afloat,  etc / 

Persons  travelling 5,016 

Islands  in  the  British  seas 124,040 

Ireland 8,175,124     ...      20,808,271     ...     252 

Total 27,019,558 

The  form  of  government  is  usually  styled  a  limited  consti- 
tutional monarchy :  but  this  is  not  an  exact  definition,  the 
supreme  power  being  rested  in  a  compound  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  sovereign,  lords,  and  commons.  These  three 
estates  form  the  imperial  parliament,  and  must  concur  in 
every  enactment  before  it  has  the  force  of  law.  The  regal 
office  is  hereditary.  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of 
424  temporal  peers,  whose  rank  is  hereditary,  and  '30 
spiritual  peers :  — 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  „  3 

Dukes 20 

Marquises  „ 21 

Earls  .„ 115 

Viscounts 22 

Barons  ]99 

Peers  of  Scotland,  elected  for  each  Parliament  ...  16 

Peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life 28 

English  Archbishops  and  Bishops 26 

Irish  representative  Archbishops  and  Bishops 4 

Total  454 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  658  members  (at  pre- 
sent 656),  elected  periodically  by  such  of  the  people  as 
possess  certain  quahfications  : — 

f  County  Members  144) 

English \  Universities 4>-  469 

(.Cities  and  Boroughs  321  j 


Scotch . 


/County  Members  15\ 

1  Cities  and  Boroughs  14  j 

/County  Members 30) 

(.Cities  and  Boroughs  23/ 


j  County  Members 64'J 

Irish ■!  Cities  and  Boroughs  39  >  105 

(.University 2) 

Total  656 
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Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  constitution — and  they 
belong  to  all  human  institutions — there  is  ample  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  Providence  for  it.  Combining  the  excel- 
lences of  the  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  popular  forms 
of  government  without  their  disadvantages,  it  has  in  an 
eminent  degree  been  favourable  to  public  morality,  general 
improvement,  and  social  happiness.  Where  power  cannot 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  the  temptations  to  habits  of  con- 
cealment, flattery,  and  fraud  which  despotisms  supply  are 
Avanting.  All  being  answerable  to  the  same  laws,  the 
humblest  citizen  is  as  secure  as  the  highest  from  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  and  virtuous  conduct  guarantees  for  every 
class  the  largest  possible  amount  of  personal  comfort. 
Thought  and  speech  having  legitimate  freedom,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  improved  by 
activity ;  while  protection  being  certain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  property  and  rights,  industry  and  enterprise  are  en- 
couraged. 

220.  Englishmen  especially  are  under  obligation  grate- 
fully to  own  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  native  land. 
Excepting  the  few  transient  inroads  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  affecting  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  the 
northern  counties,  England  has  never  seen  a  foreign  enemy 
on  her  shores  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  AVilliam  ;  and 
nearly  eight  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  camp  of  an 
invader  was  pitched  in  the  rich  and  populous  southern 
counties.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Divine  benefits  and 
national  ingratitude  have  too  frequently  been  associated  ; 
that  power,  opulence,  and  'peace,  have  not  been  duly 
improved ;  that  the  spirit  to  do  good  has  often  been 
wanting,  when  means  have  been  ample,  and  opportunities 
propitious  ;  yet,  while  this  reproach  sufficiently  belongs  to 
us  to  call  for  much  humiliation,  there  are  features  of  an 
opposite  character  upon  which  it  is  relieving  to  the  Chris- 
tian mind  to  dwell.  During  the  great  temporal  distress 
which  afflicted  Ireland,  and  partially  Scotland,  in  184", 
besides  the  enormous  snm  voted  by  the  imperial  legislature 
for  relief,  the  jirivate  subscriptions  amounted  to  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  at  a  time  of  no  ordinary  exi- 
gency in  England.  Institutions  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  and  religion  in  our  own  land,  and  promote  the 
same  objects  in  foreign  countries ;  Bibles  and  tracts  sent 
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out  from  our  shores  in  various  languages ;  missionaries 
despatched  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to 
the  benighted  heathens  ;  and  schools  established  to  instruct 
the  children  of  pagan  tribes,  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
the  British  mind  is  largely  influenced  by  an  enlightened 
and  sanctified  philanthropy.  Efforts  of  this  kind  constitute 
the  true  glory  of  the  country,  far  more  than  territorial  pos- 
sessions, extended  commerce,  or  scientific  renown.  They 
form  for  it  a  surer  defence  than  the  engirdling  ocean,  fleets, 
and  armies,  because  connected  with  the  favour  of  that 
Almighty  Being  who  "  doeth  according  to  his  will  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  proverbially  changeable,  but  the  seasonal 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  excessi\e  as  in  the  corresponding  latitudes 
of  the  continent,  and  the  mean  annual  temferature  is  much  higher.  This  arises 
from  the  comparative  uniformity  of  temperature  maintained  by  the  surrounding 
ocean,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  winds,  which  are  warmed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Owing,  also,  to  the  vast  extent  of  evaporating  surface  which  the 
ocean  furnishes  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  with  the  western  po-i- 
tion  of  the  British  mountains,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  in  the 
western,  and  least  in  the  eastern  districts.  It  amounts  to  21  inches  at  London, 
'lb  at  Norwich,  44  at  Penzance,  46  at  Plymouth,  and  67  at  Keswick,  amid  the 
Cumbrian  mountains.  Notwithstanding  the  objections  advanced  by  foreigners 
against  the  climate,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  England  is  only 
1  in  46,  while  in  France  it  is  1  in  42,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  1  in  41,  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal  1  in  40,  and  in  Prussia  1  in  39. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  origin. 
Pure  Teutonic  blood  prevails  in  England  generally,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  east  and  north-east  of  Ireland:  pure  Celtic  blood  predominHtes  in  Cornwall, 
the  Scilly  Islands,  Wales,  Isle  of  Man,  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood  distinguishes  many  of  the  Irish,  of 
the  Highland  Scotch,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles. — Of  the  dialects  of 
the  Celtic,  the  Cornish  in  Cornwall,  is  extinct.  The  Manx,  in  the  Isle  of  .Man, 
is  nearly  so;  and  the  Welsh,  the  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  Erse  in  Ireland, 
have  rapidly  declined.  The  Teutonic  languages  are  the  English  with  numerous 
idioms  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Scotch  derived  from  the  same 
Teutonic  stock  through  a  different  branch. 

Declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  1847  £50,897,790 

Net  receipts  of  Customs' duties,  1S47    £2'1, 539,775 

Number  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  • ' 

Kingdom,  1847 — Entered  inwards    29.561 

,,  Cleared  outwards    25,364 

Number  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  of  the  United 

Kingdom — Entered  inwards   142,525 

,,        Cleared  outwards 158,922 

Public  Funded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1846 £768,789,240 

Net  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1848 £51,546,264 

Net  Rental,  or  annual  value  of  real  property  in  England  and 
Wales,  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rates,  1841  £62,540,030 

Annual  Value  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain,  assessed  to  the 

Property  and  Income  tax,  1843 £95,284,497 

Value  estimated  at  twenty- five  years'  purchase,  of  the  real  pro- 
perty assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income  tax,  estates  yieldmg 
less  than  150/.  per  annum  being  excluded   £2,382,112,425 

The  United  Kingdom  had  5,996  miles  of  railway  communication 
open  Dec.  31.  1849. — The  number  of  passengers  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1849 60,286,536 
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British  Foreign  Possessions. 

Europe. — Heligoland;  Gibraltar;  Malta,  Gozo;  Ionian  Islands. 
-     Asia. — Aden;  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  Ceylon:  Penang 

and  Singapore ;  Hong-Kong. 
Africa. — Sierra  Leone;  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  Gambia  and  Accra;  Cape  Colony, 

and  Port  Natal;  St.  Helena ;  Ascension  Island;  Mauritius;  the  Seychelles. 
America. — Canada;  Hudson's   Bay  Company's  territory;  New   Brunswick; 

Nova  Scotia  and   Cape  Breton;   Prince  Edward's  Island;    .Vewfoundland  ; 

Bermudas;  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands ;  Belize;  British  Guiana; 

Falkland  Isles. 
Oceania.— Sarawak   and   Labuan ;    Australia;  Tasmania,  or  Tan  Diemen's 

Land;  New  Zealand;  Auckland  Isles. 

France. 

221.  France,  that  portion  of  Europe  wliich  is  nearest  to 
Great  Britain,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Enghsh 
Channel ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the 
east,  by  the  maritime  Alps,  the  Jura  momitains,  and  the 
Rhine.  On  the  north-east,  the  boundary  presents  no  dis- 
tinguishing natural  feature,  but  consists  of  a  conventional 
frontier,  running  irregularly  from  the  Rhine,  below  Stras- 
bourg, to  the  coast  near  Dunkirk. — The  superficial  area 
amounts,  in  French  measure,  to  52,768,618  hectares,  or 
about  204,000  English  square  miles. — The  countr>^has  the 
form  of  .an  irregular  polygon.  Its  circumscribing  line, 
measured  directly  between  the  leading  points,  omitting  the 
minor  windings,  extends  2,1.57  miles,  of  which  969  miles 
belong  to  the  land  frontier,  and  1,188  miles  to  the  coast. 
The  longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Var,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Brittany,  a  distance  of  about  660  miles. 
The  greatest  extent  due-north  and  south,  or  from  Dunkirk 
to  the  Pyrenees,  is  about  600  miles,  and  nearly  the  same 
due  east  and  west,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
The  north  coast  is  mdented  by  two  great  bays,  separated 
by  the  peninsula  of  La  Manche,  in  the  old  province  of 
Normandy ;  the  west  coast,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Spain,  forms  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  proverbial  for  its  bois- 
terous sea ;  the  south  coast  has  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  for  its 
chief  inlet,  or,  more  properly,  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  so  styled 
from  the  supposed  lion-like  character  of  its  tempests,  and 
not  after  the  city  of  Lyons. — Besides  the  Norman  Isles, 
politically  subject  to  the  British  crown,  there  are  numerous 
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small  islands  belonging  to  France.  The  more  important 
are,  Ushant,  oif  the  north-west  extremity  ;  Belle-isle,  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  ;  Noirmontier,  on  the  south ; 
Re  and  Oleron,  north  of  the  estuary  of  the  Garonne ;  and 
the  Hyeres  group,  six  in  number,  to  the  south-east  of 
Toulon.  Corsica  geographically  belongs  to  Italy,  but 
forms  one  of  the  French  departments.  It  extends  115 
miles  north  and  south,  by  64  miles  east  and  west ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountainous  scenery,  rich  woods,  and 
valuable  minerals.  Ajaccio,  the  capital,  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

222.  The  surface  of  France  comprises  a  considerable 
space  of  elevated  country ;  but  undulating  levels  and 
lowlands  vastly  predominate.  Excepting  great  part  of  Nor- 
mandy, a  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Seine,  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  below  Orleans,  and  a  few  other  localities,  the  lowland 
districts  exhibit  uninteresting  landscapes,  generally  destitute 
of  the  verdant  aspect  and  relieving  hedge-rows  of  England. 
The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  on  the  frontier  towards  Sardinia,  where  the  Grand 
Pelvoux,  N.w.  of  Briancon,  rises  13,440  feet ;  but  exceeded 
by  Mont  Olan,  in  the  valley  of  Godenard,  which  attains 
the  height  of  13,831  feet,  the  culminating  point  of  France. 
The  loftiest  heights  of  the  Pyrenees  belong  to  Spain  ;  and 
of  the  Jura,  to  Switzerland.  The  ranges  peculiar  to  France 
are  the  Cevennes  mountains,  those  of  Auvergne,  and  the 
Vosges.  The  Cevennes,  variously  subdivided,  are  separated 
from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  through  which  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoc  runs.  They  extend  north-east  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  to  the  Saone,  the  highest 
peak,  IVIont  Mezene,  5,820  feet,  being  nearly  intermediate. 
Julius  Csesar,  during  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  passed  this 
range  in  the  winter,  with  the  snow  six  feet  deep  on  the 
ground;  and,  in  later  times, the  persecuted  Huguenots  sought 
here  a  refuge.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne  stretch  from 
the  Cevennes  into  the  central  parts  of  France,  and  attain  a 
loftier  height,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or  rising  6,224  feet. 
The  Vosges,  lower  than  either  of  the  former,  divide  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  run  parallel 
to  the  Rhine  frontier,  but  at  some  distance  from  it. — The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  draining  the  central  districts, 
the  Garonne  and  Adour  the  south-western,  with  the  Cha- 
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rente  and  Vilaine,  all  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  ;  the  Seine 
and  Somme  carrying  off  the  drainage  of  the  north  to  the 
Enghsh  Channel ;  and  the  Rhone,  which  has  part  of  its 
course  in  Switzerland,  receives  its  most  important  tributary, 
the  Saone,  at  Lyons,  and  flows  from  thence  nearly  due 
south  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north-east,  the 
Scheldt,  Meuse,  and  Moselle,  take  their  rise  in  France,  but 
pass  without  the  frontier. 

223.  France  was  formerly  diA'ided  into  upwards  of  tldrty 
provinces,  many  of  which  were  once  independent  of  the 
crown  in  aff'airs  of  internal  administration,  and  held  as 
feudal  lordships.  Though  no  longer  officially  recognised, 
they  are  so  frequently  referred  to,  as  to  render  it  desirable 
to  place  them  in  the  annexed  table  in  connection  with  the 
modern  corresponding  divisions.  At  the  revolution  in  1789, 
the  country  was  distributed  into  departments,  analogous  to 
our  own  counties,  taking  their  names  from  some  river, 
mountain,  or  natural  feature  of  the  respective  districts. 
The  departments  were  further  divided  into  arroiidissements, 
answering  to  our  hundreds,  invariably  named  after  a  chief 
town,  each  arrondissement  containing  a  certain  number  of 
communes,  which  may  be  compared  with  our  parishes. 
The  departments  now  amount  to  86,  each  under  a  prefect ; 
the  arrondissements  to  363,  under  sub-prefects ;  and  the 
communes  to  38,623,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  mayor. 

Capitals  of  Departments,  and  tbeir 
Old  Provinces.  Departments.  Distance  from  Paris.* 

Miles. 

Alsace Lower  Rhine;  Upper  Rhine..  Strasbourg,  250 e.  ;  Colmar,  240 

,  E.  by  s. 

Anjioumois    Charente  Anpouleme,  247  s.s.w. 

Anjou  Maine  and  Loire Angers,  166  s.w.  by  w. 

Artois Pas  de  Calais  (inland  part) Arras,  102  x.  by  E. 

Aunis Lower  Charente Rochelle,  2.')0  s  w. 

Auvergne  Cantal;  Puy  de  Dome Aurillac,  270  s. ;  Clermont,  220 

s.  by  E. 

Beam Lower  Pyrenees Pan, -ill  s.s.w. 

Berri  Cher;  Indre Bourges,  120  s.;   Chateauroux, 

148  s.  by  w. 

Bourbonnais Allier Moulins,  166  s.  by  E. 

Burguudy Coted'Or;  Yonne;  Saoneaud  Dijon,    165  s.E.;     Auxerre,   92 

Loiie;  Ain.  s.e.;   Macon,  213  s.e.  by  s.  ; 

Bourg,  230  s.e. 

Brittany Finistere;    Ille    and  Vilaine;  Quimper,  305  w.  by  s. :  Renne«, 

Morliihan;  Cfites  du  Nord  ,       190   w.   by  s  ;    Vannes,    259 
Lower  Loire.  w.s.w.;  St.  Brieux,   237  w.  ; 

Nantes,  215  w.s.w. 

•  The  distances  given  are  direct.   The  road  distances  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
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Capitals  of  Departments,  and  their 
Did  Provinces.  Departments.  Distance  from  Paris. 

.Miles. 

Champagne Ardennes;     Marne  ;     Upper  Mezieres,  12.5  s.e.  by  e.;  Cha- 

Mame;  Aube.  Ions,   95  e;    Chaunioiit,    140 

E.s.E. ;  Troyes,  90  s.E. 

Comte  de  Foix ...  Arriege   Foix,  415  s. 

Comted'.\vignon  Vaucluse   Avignon,  367  s. s.E. 

Dauphiny Is&re;  Drome;  Upper  Alps ...  Grenoble,   305  s.e.   by  s. ;  Va- 
lence,  302  s.s.E. ;    Gap,    SoO 

S.S.E. 

Franche  Comte..  Doubs;  Upper  Saone;  Jura...  Besanfon,  217  s.e.  byE.;   Ve- 

soul,  196  E.s.E. ;    Lons,  215, 

S.E. 

,  French  Flanders  The  North Lille,  l.'iO  x.  by  e. 

Gascony Landes  ;    Gers ;     Upper    Py-  Mont   de    Marsan,  373  ss.w.; 

renees.  Auch,  374  s.  by  w.;  Tarbes, 

409  s.  by  w. 

Guienne Gironde;  Dordogne;  Lot  and  Bordeaux.    312    s.s.w. ;    Feri- 

Garonn'- ;     Tarn    and    Ga-      gueux,  270   s.  by  w. ;  Agen, 

roune;  Lot;  Aveiron.  336  s.  by  w.;  Montauban,  342 

s.  by  w. ;  Cahors,  310  s.  by  w. ; 

Rhodez,  316  s. 

Isle  of  France....  Seine;  Oi«e;  Seine  and  Oise;  Paris;  Beauvais,  43  n.  bv  w.  ; 

Seine  and  Marne;  Aisne.  Versailles,    10  s.'sv.  ;    Melun, 

28  s.E.  ;  Laon,  75  N  E. 

Languedoc Upper  Garonne;  Aude;  Tarn;  Toulouse,  370  s.  by  w.;  Carcas- 

Herault;    Gard  ;    Ardeche ;      Sonne,   394  s.;  Ally,  343   s. ; 

Lozere;  Upper  Loire.  Montpellier,    375   s.    by   e.  ; 

Nismes,  370  s.  by  E. ;  Privas, 

310  s.  by  E. ;  Mende,  307  s. 

by  E. ;  Le  Pay,  276  s.  by  e. 

Limousin  Upper  Vienne  ;  Corrfeze.  Limoges,   220  s.  by  w. ;  Tulle, 

254  s.  by  w. 

Lorraine Moselle;      Meurte;      Meuse  ;  Metz,  176  e.;  Nancy., 180 e.;  Bar 

Vosges.  le  Due,   130  e.  ;  Epiual,  195 

E.  by  s. 

Lyonnais    Rhone;  Loire Lyons,  248  s.s.E. ;  Montbrison, 

'239  s  s.E. 

Maine Mayenne;  Sarte Laval,   150  w.s.w. ;    Le   Mans, 

119  s.w.  by  w. 

Marche  Creuse  Gueret,  190  s.  by  w. 

Nivernois  Nievre   Nevers,  135s  byE., 

Normandy Lower  Seine;    Eure;    Calva-  Rouen,    70   y.w. ;    Evreux,   55 

dos  ;  Orne  ;  La  Manche.  w.  byN.;  Caen,  1:;2  ■«•.  by  n.  ; 

Alen?on,    107  w.   by   s.  ;  St. 
Lo,  158  vr.  byjJ. 

Orleanois  Loiret ;  Eure  and  Loire ;  Loire  Orleans,  69  s.  s  w. ;  Chartres,  46 

and  Cher.  s.w. ;  Blois,  100  s.w.  by  s. 

Picardy  Somme;  Pas  de  Calais  (mari-  Amiens,  73  n. 

time  part). 

Poitou Vienne;  Two Serres;  Vendee.  Poitiers,  195  s.w.  by  s.  ;   Niort, 

223  s.w.  by  s.;  Bourbon- Ven- 
dee, 243  s.w. 

Provence Mouths  of  the  Rhone;   Var;  Marseilles,  42us. s.e.  ;  Dragnig- 

Lower  Alps.  nan,   423   s.s.E.;   Digue,  3fcO 

s.s.E. 

Roussillon Eastern  Pyrenees Perpignan,  430  s. 

Saintonge  Lower  Charente  (inland  part). 

Touraine Indre  and  Loire .  Tours,  125  s  w.  by  s. 

Corsica Ajaccio,  560  s.e. 

224.  Paris,  the  capital,  in  lat.  48°  51'  n.,  and  Ion?. 
2°  20'  F..,  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  inland,  occupying  both 
banks  and  two  islets  of  the  Seine.     It  is  the  second  city 
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of  Europe  in  size,  containing  upwards  of  900,000  inhabit- 
ants, exclusive  of  military  and  strangers,  and  the  first  in 
splendour,  adorned  with  sumptuous  palaces,  public  build- 
ings and  churches,  squares,  fountains  and  gardens,  trium- 
phal arches  and  columns,  libraries  and  museums.  All 
articles  of  taste,  luxury,  and  fashion,  are  produced  by  its 
artisans.  Three  of  its  manufactures  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, that  of  glass,  of  porcelain  at  Sevre,  and  of  the 
Gobelins  tapestry,  an  establishment  named  after  a  dyer,  by 
whom  it  was  instituted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
gr^at  seats  of  manufacture  in  the  provinces  are  Lyons  and 
Rouen  ;  the  important  commercial  ports  are  Marseilles, 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne; 
the  naval  stations  are  Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg, 
and  L'Orient. — Besides  the  ordinary  products  of  agricul- 
ture, the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  districts  ;  olives  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  tract 
between  Narbonne  and  Grenoble ;  mulberry-trees  for  the 
support  of  the  silkworm,  are  largely  planted  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Rhone ;  the  pistachio,  pomegranate,  fig, 
orange,  and  lemon,  thrive  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  an  immense  area  of  the  soil  is  occupied 
with  natural  forests  of  larch  and  pine. — Coal,  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  of 
Britain,  and  iron,  are  the  principal  minerals. — The  total 
jMjnilation  of  France  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
34,000,000,  which  gives  167  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
— The  form  of  government,  a  military  despotism  under 
Napoleon,  was  succeeded  in  1814  by  a  limited  monarchy. 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  ancient  regal  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1830,  and  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Orleans  to  the  throne,  the  constitution  was  modified 
by  an  increase  of  the  popular  element.  But  in  1848, 
monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a  republic  constituted,  with 
one  chamber,  and  a  president,  Louis  Napoleon,  elected  for 
four  years. 

225.  France  early  received  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
its  sustaining  influence  was  nobly  exemplified  by  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  the  second  century, 
under  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Roman 
emperor  I\Lircus  Anrelius.  The  history  of  tlie  country  in 
more  recent  times,  is  darkly  stained  with  deeds  of  violence 
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from  religious  and  political  animosity.  The  former  motive 
operated  ia  the  atrocious  Bartholomew  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants by  the  Papists  in  1572,  and  in  their  civil  expatria- 
tion upon  the  protecting  edict  of  Nantes  being  revoked  in 
1685.  The  latter  motive  led  to  the  civil  murders  of  the 
first  revolution.  At  present,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  professed  Roman  CathoUcs,  but  mfidelity,  real 
and  practical,  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  profession  to 
an  awful  extent.  The  hierarchy  includes  14  archbishops, 
66  bishops,  and  upwards  of  37,000  ecclesiastics  of  all  grades. 
The  Protestants  consist  of  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  chiefly  found  in  the  north- 
east, in  the  departments  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  a  larger  body,  descended  from  the 
Huguenots,  in  the  south  and  south-west ;  but  both  these 
sections  are  comparatively  small,  and  excepting  a  remnant, 
have  lamentably  degenerated  from  the  spirit  of  their  fathers. 
— France  has  made  important  contributions  to  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  but  unhappily  the  mass  of  the  literature 
is  either  directed  to  no  useful  purpose,  or  has  an  immoral 
tendency.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  number  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  annually  printed,  amounts  to 
240,000,000  volumes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which 
either  pander  to  political  violence,  or  stimulate  ignoble  and 
vicious  passions,  or  ridicule  the  solemn  realities  of  religion. 
To  counteract  these  instruments  of  evil,  upwards  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
put  in  circulation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  eifect  of  recent  events  upon  the 
material  interests  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their 
tendency  may  be  to  keep  open  the  channels  for  the  free 
dissemination  of  evangelical  truth. — Fickleness,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  military  glory,  are  prominent  features  of  the 
national  character;  and  among  a  people  notoriously 
"  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,"  dissolute 
habits  prevail.  The  consequent  penalty  appears  in  frequent 
domestic  crimes,  in  aggressive  foreign  wars,  with  a  disas- 
trous issue,  and  in  social  convulsions  at  variance  with  that 
personal  security  and  general  confidence  which  are  essential 
to  the  happiness  and  progress  of  nations.  Happy  will  it 
be,  if  attention  is  called  by  recent  anarchy  to  the  laws  of 
God,    registered   in   the   sacred  record  for   the   guidance 
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of  communities  and  individuals.     "  They  liaxe  sown  the 
wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Lyons,  the  largest  provincial  and  chief  manufacturing  city  of  France,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  large  rivers  the  Saone  and  Rhone.  It  was  the  Lugdununi 
of  the  Romans,  but  dates  its  importance  frum  the  time  of  the  minister  Colbert,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.  Silk  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  embroidered  stuffs 
of  every  kind,  with  chemical  preparations,  are  its  chief  products.  Sidonlus 
ApoUinarls,  a  writer  of  Latin  verse  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  eminent  natur- 
alists, Jussieu  and  Rozier,  with  the  antiquary  Spon,  were  born  here. — Population, 
170,000. 

Marseilles,  ancient  Massilia,  a  seaport  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  city  of  France,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Phocaeans  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  to  the  Levant,  and  the 
steam-packet  station  for  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  East. — Population,  about  160,000. 

Bordeaux,  an  opulent  commercial  city  and  port,  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  about  seventy  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  and  communi- 
cates by  means  of  the  river  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Wines  and  fruits  are  the  principal  exports. — Population,  110,000. 

Rouen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  en  the  Seine,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
French  cotton-manufacture.  Its  picturesque  situation,  and  remains  of  antiquity, 
annually  attract  a  number  of  tourists.  William  the  Conqueror  died  at  Rouei  ; 
Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  and  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford,  were  buried  here  ;  and 
Joan  of  Arc  suffered  a  barbarous  sentence  in  the  open  space  which  bears  her 
name.— Population,  90,000. 

Toulouse,  the  Tolosa  of  the  Romans,  on  a  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Garonne,  and  the  canal  of  Languedrc,  is  the  capital  of  literature  and  science  in 
the  south  of  France.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  in  1814,  between  the  English  and  French  troops,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Soult.  — Population,  !iO,000. 

Xantes,  a  great  naval  arsenal  ana  commercial  city,  occupies  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  An  edict  in  favour  of  the  Protes 
tants  was  issued  here  by  Henry  iv.,  159s  — Population,  ^5,0(|0. 

Lille,  a  very  strin^ly  fortified  city,  with  extensive  trade  and  mantifactures,  is 
situated  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  on  the  navigable  river  Deule,  an  affluent  of 
the  Scheldt.  Its  foriilications,  executed  by  Vauban,  are  accounted  his  master- 
pieces.—  Population,  72,0i!0. 

Strasbourg,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city  of  Germany,  is  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier towards  Baden,  on  the  111,  contiguous  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  open  agricultural  country.  It  is  famed  for  its  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  474  feet  from  the  pavement,  which  exceeds  St. 
Paul's  by  104  feet,  and  is  about  the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid. — Population, 
60.000. 

Amiens,  on  the  Somme,  an  ancient  manufacturing  city,  with  a  master-piece  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  its  catheilral.  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  here  betw  en  France  and  Britain,  March  25,  1S02. — Population, 
47,000. 

yisincs,  the  Nemausus  of  the  Romans,  in  the  south-east,  is  remarkable  for  its 
monuments  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommodating 
17,000  spectators,  a  temple,  triumphal  arch,  and  pyramidal  tower,  with  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  a  magnificent  ;;queduct  in  its  neighbourhood.     Population.  44,ooo. 

Toulon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  important  naval  station,  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  extensive  docks  and  arsenal. —  Population,  40,0u0. 

Among  ot.'ier  /ilnces  of  consequence  or  interest,  are  Caen  on  the  Orne,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  church  of  St.  E  tienne;  HSvre,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  principal  site  of  communication  with  Trans-Atlantic 
countries;  Brest,  the  chief  naval  station  of  France  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Cher- 
b  'urg  on  the  Channel ;  Orleans,  on  the  Loire,  famous  for  the  siege  during  which 
Joan  of  Arc  made  her  first  appearance;  St.  Di-nis,  nrar  Paris,  the  burial-place  of 
tlie  French  kings,  ravaged  at  the  Revolution ;  Rheims,  an  old  city  of  Ch:impagne, 
with  a  colossal  cathedral  in  which  the  monarchs  of  France  were  formerly 
crowned;  Dijon,  the  ancient  capital  of  Burgundy,  the  birth- place  ol  Bixsuet,  and 
of  Milton's  adversary,  Salmasius ;  Rochelle,  on  the  west  coast,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots;  Avignon,  on  Mie  Rhone,  the  papal  residence  from  13'  3  \o  137(), 
renowned  for  the  fountain  of  Vaucleuse  in  the  neighbourhood;  Montpellier,  near 
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the  Mediterranean,  famed  for  its  fine  climate;  Grenoble  on  the  Isfere,  the  chief 
mart  for  gloves,  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  chevalier  Bayard;  Pau,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  which  produced  Henry  iv.,  and  Bernadotte, 
king  of  Sweden:  Bayonne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  where  the  bayonet  was 
invented;  and  Noyon.  a  little  town  on  the  Oise,  north  of  Paris,  honoured  as 
having  given  birth  to  the  great  reformer  Calvin. 

Of  ancient  and  modern  royal  residences,  the  following  may  be  noticed  : — 
Chateau  of  Compiegiie.  on  the  Oise,  rebuilt  by  Louis  xv.,  a  site  occupied  by 
several  of  the  Carloving'an  princes;  Castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  Loire,  built  by 
Charles  vii.,  and  occupied  by  several  of  his  successors,  where  the  name  of 
Huguenots  was  first  given  to  the  Calvinists,  now  a  ruin;  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
four  miles  east  of  Paris,  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  France  from  Louis  vii.  to 
Louis  XIII.,  now  a  state  prison  and  military  arsenal;  Palace  of  Versailles,  twelve 
miles  west  of  Paris,  built  by  Louis  xiv.,  in  1672,  and  ordinarily  occupied  to  the 
year  1790;  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  immediately  west  of  Paris,  purchased  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  restored  and  superbly  furnished  by  Napoleon,  as  his  favourite 
residence ;  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Paris,  built 
chiefly  by  Francis  i.,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  abdication. 

Paris  IS  24i  miles  s.E.  of  London,  540  s.w.  of  Berlin,  650  nk.w.  of  Rome,  832 
N.w.  of  Naples,  625  w.  of  Vienna,  1,280  n.w.  of  Constantinople,  625  s  w.  of  Co- 
penhagen, 950  s.w.  of  Stockholm,  1,250  s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg,  700  N.  by  e.  of 
Madrid,  and  875  miles  x.e.  of  Lisbon. 

The  longest  day  in  Paris  is  16h.  6m. ;  the  shortest  8h.  10m. 

The  principal  fair  m  France,  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  at  Beau- 
cairr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Xismes,  lield  from 
the  22nd  to  the  28th  of  July.  It  is  attended  by  an  average  of  70,000  persons  from 
1  he  south  European  countries  and  the  Levant ;  and  regulated  by  the  prefect  of 
the  department  with  a  military  force.  The  amount  of  business  is  estimated  at 
150,OUO,000  francs. 

The  most  celebrated  ligM-house  of  France,  the  Tmir  de  Cordouan,  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  begun  by  order  of  Henry  iv.  in  1584,  completed 
in  1611,  and  enlarged  in  1727.  The  height  is  186^  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  on  which  a  revolving  light  was  exhibited. 

French  Foreign  Possessions. — Algeria,  and  settlements  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa;  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  French 
Guiana  in  South  America;  islands  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Mary,  Indian  Ocean; 
Pondicherry,  and  other  small  settlements  in  India;  Marquesas  and  Society 
islands. 

Belgium. 

226.  Belgium  is  the  most  recently  constituted  regal  state 
of  Europe,  dating  only  from  the  year  1831.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  smallest,  extending  about  195  miles  from  n.w.  to 
S.E.,  by  120  miles  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  comprising  11,400 
square  miles,  equal  to  about  one-fifth  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  are,  Holland, 
on  the  north  ;  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  east ;  France  on 
the  south  and  south-west ;  and  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
north-west ;  which  supplies  it  with  a  coast-line  of  little 
more  than  forty  miles.  The  country  towards  Holland  and 
the  ocean,  is  in  many  parts  below  high-water  mark,  and 
requires  to  be  protected  from  inundation  by  artificial 
mounds,  or  dikes,  in  those  places  where  no  natural  barriers 
of  sand-hills  have  been  formed,  the  common  features  of 
the  shore  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Its  aspect  is  generally 
level,  or  only  diversified  with  gentle  swells,  except  in  the 
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south-eastern  districts,  where  the  Meuse  wanders  through 
highly- picturesque  scenery. — The  soil  is  so  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  that  the  country  has  been  styled  the 
Garden  of  Europe.  It  possesses  also  great  mineral  wealth, 
ranking  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  production  of  coal. — 
The  mamifactures  are  numerous  and  important,  consisting 
of  woollens,  cottons,  lace,  and  hardware,  chiefly  carried  on 
at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  ^Mechlin,  Liege,  and  Namur. 
— Belgium  contains  a  2)opidation  of  4,337,196,  according 
to  the  census  published  December  1849.  It  is  so  thickly 
studded  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  Philip  ii.,  of 
Spain  remarked,  on  passing  through  it,  "  This  is  only  one 
great  town." — The  ijrincipal  rivers,  the  Scheldt,  and  its 
affluent  the  Lys,  and  the  Meuse,  vAth.  its  tributary  the 
Sambre,  enter  the  kingdom  from  France,  and  discharge 
their  waters  in  Holland. — The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  limited  to  the  direct  male  line,  to  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  Reign- 
ing sovereign,  Leopold  i.,  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  ascended  the 
throne,  1831. 

227.  Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  with  minor 
divisions  of  arrondissements  and  communes. 

Prorintes.  Capitals.  Other  Chief  Towns. 

South  Brabant Brussels  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Nivelles. 

Antwerp  Antwerp ileclilin  or  Malines,  Herenthale,  Turnhout 

East  Flanders  Ghent Alst,  Oudenarde,  Termonde. 

West  Flanders Bruges Ostend,  Ypres,  Courtr^v. 

Halnault Mons Tournay,  Charleroi,  Atn. 

Namur Namur Dinant.  Philippeville. 

Liege  Liege Veniers,  Spa,  Clermont. 

Luxemburg  Arlow  Bastogne,  Neufchateau,  St.  Hubert. 

Limburg  Hasselt  Tongres,  St.  Tron. 

Brussels,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  .50°  50'  n., 
and  long.  4°  20'  e.,  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  plain  and 
a  gentle  eminence,  rising  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Senne, 
a  small  river,  which  ultimately  discharges  itself  into  the 
Scheldt.  The  city  contains  upwards  of  120,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  The 
ornament  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  has  at  present  many 
local  attractions.  Its  manufactures  of  lace  and  carpets 
have  been  long  celebrated.  About  half  a  league  to  the 
north,  is  the  village  of  Lacken,  with  the  splendid  palace  of 
Schoenburg,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereign. 

228.  There  is  perhaps  no   part  of  the  world  of  equal 
extent  in  which  so  much  human  blood  has  been  shed  as  iu 
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Belgium.  It  has  been  called  the  battle-field  of  Europe. 
The  provinces  of  west  and  east  Flanders,  south  Brabant, 
Haiuault,  and  Naraur,  hare  especially  been  the  scenes  of 
sangmnary  conflicts,  of  which  the  names  of  Fleurus,  Eamil- 
iies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  Fontenoy,  Jemappes,  Lignv, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo,  will  instantly  revive  the  recol- 
lection. The  last  named  site  near  i?russels,  annually 
attracts  a  large  number  of  visitors ;  and  every  Christian 
will  join  with  a  recent  writer  in  expressing  the  wish, — 
"  May  no  one  return  from  this  -sadly  memorable  plain  with- 
out a  firm  resolve  to  do  something  towards  the  prevention 
of  war,  and  the  formation  of  that  feeling  which  recognises 
the  brotherhood  of  the  great  family  of  nations."  The 
Belgians  are  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  race,  formerly  called 
Flemings,  excepting  a  few  Germans  proper  in  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg,  and  the  Walloons  of  the  southern  districts, 
who  are  of  French  extraction.— Frenchis  the  official  language 
of  the  government,  and  the  ordinary  medium  of  intercourse 
with  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  the  lower  orders  in 
the  country  speak  the  Flemish  and  Walloon,  according  to 
their  origin. — The  "people  are  almost  altogether  Roman 
Catholics,  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  superstitious,  excessively 
attached  to  religious  shows  and  ceremonies,  some  of  which, 
while  inspiring  painful  feelings  by  the  gross  delusions  they 
involve,  excite  surprise  by  their  extreme  puerility.  Most 
of  the  principal  towns  have  Protestant  congregations,  few 
in  numbers,  but  active  agents  in  the  cause  of  "  pure  reli- 
gion." Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  have  local  associa- 
tions for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  operations, 
though  opposed  in  every  possible  way  by  the  priesthood, 
are  not  fettered  by  any  hindrances  offered  by  the  laws. 
The  Belgian  Evangelical  Society,  established  about  the 
year  1836,  employs  twenty-four  agents  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  teachers,  and  col- 
porteurs, whose  labours  have  been  crowned  with  interesting 
and  gratifying  results. 

Glient  (Gand),  an  episcopal  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  and  Scheldt,  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  chiefly  cotton.  It  is  so  in- 
tersected with  water  as  to  form  26  islands,  connected  by  80  bridges  of  wood  and 
ftone.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important  transactions.  The  compact  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain  in  1578  was  drawn 
up  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  last  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  1S14,  was  signed  here.  The  citizens  for  many 
centuries  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  spirit  of  independence  and  industry. 
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From  them  England  received  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  iii.,  and  returned  to  them  that  of  cotton  in  1801. — Population, 
93,000. 

Antwerp  (Anvers),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  has  suiBeient  depth 
of  water  to  allow  ships  of  large  burden  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quays,  is 
the  chief  maritime  and  commercial  city.  It  has  a  noble  cathedral,  a  strong 
citadel,  many  valuable  worlvs  of  art,  particularly  the  Descent  fnim  the  Cross  by 
Rubens,  and  boasts  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  that  painter,  with  Vandyke 
and  Teniers.— Population,  80,000. 

Liege,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  enclosed  with  hills 
covered  with  vineyards,  is  not  otherwise  remarkable,  except  for  its  vast  iron- 
works, which  have  procured  for  it  the  title  of  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  and 
its  past  history,  when  the  prince  bishop  was  a  powerful  military  potentate. — 
Population,  7u,000.  Chaufontaine  ( Warm  Fountain),  five  miles  from  Liege,  in  a 
romantic  rale,  is  resorted  to  for  its  warm  baths  supplied  by  a  warm  mineral 
spring. 

Ostend,  on  the  coast,  is  a  packet  station  for  England,  and  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Brtnje',  14  miles  from  Ostend,  formerly  one  of  the 
greatest  marts  of  commerce  in  Europe,  is  still  a  considerable  place,  though 
•  lecayed.  with  interesting  buildings  of  tiie  middle  ages.  Oil  painting  and  decimal 
arithmetic  originated  here.  Malines  (ilec)ilin),  celebriited  for  its  lace,  equidis- 
tant from  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  is  the  central  point  of  the  various  Bclgic  lines 
of  railway.  Louvain,  on  the  Dyle,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  flourishing  university, 
is  remarkable  for  its  public  edifices,  monuments  of  departed  splendour.  Namur, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  is  the  Sheftitld  of  Belgium,  chiefly 
producing  hardwares.  Charleroi,  a  small  town  on  the  Sambre,  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  industrial  flistrict,  containing  a  population  of  80,1:00,  engaged  in  working 
the  most  extensive  coal-field  of  the  kingdom.  Tournnij,  on  the  Scheldt,  has  large 
manufactures  of  cloths  and  carpets.  Herstal,  near  Liege,  is  noted  as  having 
been  the  ordinary  residence  of  Pepin,  the  ancestor  of  Charlemagne.  Spa,  to- 
wards the  Prussian  frontier,  is  widely  renowned  for  its  mineral  waters. 

The  lines  of  railway,  constructed  in  Belgium  by  the  government,  and  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  extend  over  S2iji  miles.  The  total  outlay,  when 
they  were  opened  for  traffic,  amounted  to  £5,373,200,  or  £16,470  per  mile. 

The  annual  production  of  coal  amounts  to  upwards  of  3,200,000  tons.  The 
largest  iron-works  are  at  Seraing,  near  Liege,  an  establishment  founded  by  an 
eminent  English  engineer.  Belgium  sends  a  vast  quantity  of  dairy  produce, 
fruits,  and  provisions,  to  the  London  market. 

It  appears  from  the  late  census,  that  of  the  whole  population,  about  one-third 
are  of  Prankish  origin,  speaking  French  aiid  Walloon  ;  and  the  other  two-thirds 
are  Germanic,  speaking  Flemish  and  Dutch.  The  Franks  are  the  most  civilized. 
In  possession  of  a  language,  spoken  by  nearly  all  travellers,  they  keep  almost  all 
the  hotels  and  shops. 

Holland. 

229.  Holland  is  bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east,  Bel- 
gium on  the  south,  and  washed  by  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  west  and  north.  Its  extreme  limits  comprise  an  extent 
of  about  200  miles  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  120  miles  from 
E.  tow.,  the  area,  including  the  attached  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, embracing  upwards  of  13,000  square  miles.  The 
coast  is  broken  at  the  north-east  angle  by  the  Gulf  of  Dol- 
lart ;  at  the  south-west  extremity  by  the  estiiaries  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Meuse;  while  the  northern  shore  is  deeply 
indented  by  the  large  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  South  Sea. 
The  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  IVIeuse  are  occupied  by,  a 
group  of  islands,  consisting  of  Wiilcheren,  n.  and  s.  Beve- 
land,  Tholen,  and  Schonwcn,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
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Zealand ;  Over  Flakkee,  Voorne,  Beyerland,  Ysselmond, 
and  others,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland.  A  chain  of 
islands  also  extends  along  the  north  coast,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Ter  Schelling,  Arneland,  Vlieland,  and  the  Texel, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  maritime  -warfare,  but  now  more 
favourably  known  for  its  commercial  advantages  as  a  commo- 
dious roadstead. — The  Rhine,  with  its  branches,  the  "Whaal, 
Yssel,  Leek,  and  Amstel ;  the  Meuse  which  joins  the 
Whaal,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  united  waters ;  the 
Scheldt,  w  hich  has  only  its  estuary  within  the  frontier ; 
and  the  Wecht,  are  the  important  rivers. — Lakes  and 
marshes  occupy  an  extensive  portion  of  the  surface  ;  and 
the  now-cultivated  soil  consists  largely  of  tracts  reclaimed 
from  a  swampy  condition  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
people.  The  Lake  of  Haarlem,  the  largest  example,  is 
fourteen  miles  long  by  eight  broad. — Canals  constructed 
for  drainage  purposes,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  commercial 
objects,  abound  in  every  province,  and  serve  as  passenger 
routes. 

230.  The  country  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world,  so  singularly  fiat,  that  through  a  vast  space  it  pre- 
sents a  perfect  level,  undiversified  by  a  single  hill  or  knoll ; 
yet  the  monotony  incident  to  this  natural  aspect  is  relieved 
by  evidences  of  high  cultivation,  and  the  monuments  of  an 
industrious  race.  Being  generally  below  high  water-mark, 
the  ocean  and  the  rivers  would  spread  over  the  surface, 
were  it  not  for  natural  and  artificial  means  of  protection. 
Terrible  calamities  and  great  geographical  changes  have 
been  caused  by  this  pecuhar  physical  condition.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  present  site  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
occupied  by  the  inland  lake  Flevo,  and  by  a  tract  of  coun- 
try through  which  a  river,  issuing  from  the  lake,  pursued 
a  course  of  fifty  miles  to  the  sea.  But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  several  destructive  inroads 
occurred  from  the  ocean  being  impelled  upon  the  land  by 
storms  and  tempests.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  a 
broad  isthmus  had  been  cut  through,  now  the  site  of  the 
straits  of  Haverin,  when  the  ancient  lake  disappeared,  being 
converted,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  territory,  into  a 
large  arm  of  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  the  Gulf  of  DoUart 
was  gradually  hollowed  out  in  the  interval  between  the 
years  1016  and  1651.     One  of  the  most  fatal  incidents  of 
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the  kind  occurred  in  1421,  when  the  tide,  pouring  with 
unusual  force  into  the  mouth  of  the  united  Meuse  and 
AVhaal,  burst  through  a  dam  in  the  district  near  Dort, 
submerged  the  adjacent  region,  forming  the  large  sheet  of 
water  now  called  the  Bies  Bosch.  Seventy-two  populous 
villages  were  overflowed,  and  many  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.  Thirty-five  of  the  villages  were  ir- 
retrievably lost,  and  no  vestige,  even  of  their  ruins,  was 
afterwards  seen.  A  similar  burst  of  the  ocean  formed  the 
Lake  of  Haarlem,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  its  waters  have  since  repeatedly  invaded  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  November  1836,  a  furious  hurricane  from 
the  west  drove  them  upon  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and 
deluged  upwards  of  10,000  acres  of  low  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  the  December  following,  another  hurri- 
cane from  the  east  impelled  them  in  an  opposite  direction 
upon  the  city  of  Leyden,  inundating  a  larger  area.  These 
disasters  determined  the  government  to  attempt  the  greatest 
hydraulic  operation  of  modern  times,  the  drainage  of  the 
lake  by  steam  power,  a  work  commenced  in  1840,  and  now 
advancing  to  its  completion,  its  surface  having  been  reduced 
to  a  yard  below  the  level  of  Amsterdam,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts.  When  finished,  at  least  50,000  acres  of 
land  will  have  been  rescued  from  submergence,  and  be  open 
to  agriculture. — Sand-moimds,  resulting  from  the  combined 
action  of  the  waves  and  winds,  occupy  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  coast-line  ;  and  where  nature  has  not  furnished 
such  means  of  protection  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
ocean,  enormous  dikes  have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  rivers,  also,  whose  beds  are  generally  above  the 
level  of  the  country,  are  kept  in  their  channels  by  artificial 
bulwarks  of  earth  along  their  banks,  the  summits  of  which 
serve  for  high  roads.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
works  is  the  great  dike  of  the  Helder,  guarding  the  coast  of 
the  North  Holland  province,  nearly  two  leagues  in  length, 
forty  feet  broad  at  the  summit,  descending  to  the  sea  by  a 
slope  of  200  leet,  at  an  angle  of  40",  entirely  constructed  of 
stupendous  l)Iocks  of  granite  from  Norway. 

231.  Holland  is  divided  into  eleven  jjroj'^jce.f,  and  has 
attached  to  it  jiart  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  of  which 
the  king  is  grand  duke,  and  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederation.     The  entire  population  is  about  3,000,000 : 
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Pro\inces.  Cities  and  Towus. 

Korth  Holland Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Hoorne,  Nieu-diep. 

South  Holland The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Delft,  Dort. 

Zealand Middleburg,  Flushing,  Sas-deGand. 

Xorth  Brabant Bois-le-Duc  (Duke's  \yood),  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Utrecht Utrecht,  Amersfoot. 

Gelderland  Arnheim,  Nimeguen,  Zutphen. 

Overyssel  Zwoll,  Hardenberg,  Devenler. 

Drenthe Assen,  Meppel. 

Groningen Groningen,  Delfzyl. 

Friesland  Leeuwardeu,  Franeker. 

Limburg Maestricht,  Venloo,  Ruremonde. 

Luxemburg  Luxemburg,  Echternach. 

Amsterdam,  the  chief  city,  in  lat.  52°  22'  N.,  long.  4°  53' 
E.,  a  mere  collection  of  fishermen's  huts  in  the  middle  of 
a  morass  in  the  thirteenth  century,  rapidly  increased  in 
magnitude,  aud  rose  to  opulence  after  acquiring  a  com- 
mercial character.  It  contains  at  present  upwards  of 
220,000  inhabitants,  and  forms  a  large  semicircle  on  an 
arm  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  into  which  the  Amstel  branch  of 
the  Rhine  flows,  giving  its  name  to  the  place  originally 
Amstelridam.  The  city  is  so  intersected  with  canals  as  to  be 
divided  into  ninetv-five  detached  portions,  or  islands,  which 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  290  bridges.  The  Hague, 
an  abbreviation  of  Gravenhagen,  signifying  the  "  Count's 
meadow,"  having  been  the  I'esidence  of  the  former  counts 
of  Holland,  is  the  seat  of  the  court  and  government,  and 
on  that  account,  the  political  capital.  It  gave  birth  to 
William  the  Third  of  England,  and  Huyghens,  the  natural 
philosopher.  Saurin  delivered  his  well-known  discourses 
in  one  of  its  churches  ;  and  here  also  occurred  those  dark 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  the  judicial  murder 
of  Barneveldt,  and  the  slaughter  of  De  Witt, 

232.  Few  countries  have  suffered  more  than  Holland 
from  foreign  oppression,  experienced  such  political  vicissi- 
tudes, and  been  the  scene  of  more  desperate  struggles  for 
independence.  Successively  subject  to  the  counts  of 
Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  it  became  part  of 
the  vast  possessions  of  Charles  v.  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  descended  to  his  son  Philip,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Mary  of  England,  as  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Under  this  monarch,  a  bigoted  papist,  Protestant  Holland 
was  harassed  with  civil  exactions  and  religious  persecution, 
a  powerful  army  being  employed  to  quell  resistance,  and 
sustain  the  measures  of  the  infamous  Inquisition.  At 
lensjth  the  people  rose  in  arms  under  William,  Prince  of 
N  2 
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Orange,  and  set  the  wliole  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchv 
at  defiance.  In  lo79,  the  seven  northern  provinces, 
entirely  Protestant,  declared  themselves  independent,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  union,  and  commenced  the  famous 
republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which  afterwards 
became  the  first  maritime  and  trading  nation  in  the  world. 
Almost  every  town,  village  and  hamlet,  maintains  at  present 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  long  and  terrible  war  by  which 
liberty  was  gained,  and  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Holland  formed 
a  place  of  secure  refuge  to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  1/47,  monarchical  principles  . gained  the 
ascendency,  and  the  stadtholdership  was  made  hereditary, 
which  remained  the  form  of  government  till  the  French 
revolutionary  armies  poured  into  the  country  in  1795,  and 
established  the  Batavian  republic.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  transient  kingdom  created  by  Napoleon  under  his 
brother  Louis.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
in  1815,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  an  arrangement  which  subsisted  till 
1830,  when  the  latter  became  an  independent  monarchy, 
the  former  retaining  possession  of  all  the  colonies. — Legis- 
lative 'power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  states-general ;  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  chambers,  one  composed  of 
members  nominated  by  the  crown  for  life,  and  the  other  of 
deputies  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years.  The 
reigning  sovereign,  Frederic  WiUiam  iii.,  ascended  the 
throne,  1849. — The  Hollanders,  or  Dutch,  are  frugal  and 
industrious,  proverbial  for  cleanliness,  charitable  to  the 
poor,  faithful  in  domestic  relations,  and  generally  orderly 
in  their  habits,  breaches  of  public  decorum  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  great  maritime  cities  where  a  large  foreign 
population  exists.  The  mass  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
Calvinistic  Protestant  church,  which  was  founded  on  the 
statutes  of  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1618  ;  but  the  absorbing 
national  passion,  an  anxious  desire  of  wealth,  has  operated 
with  fatal  efi^ect  in  superseding  vital  godliness  with  cold 
attention  to  outward  religious  observances,  while  a  theology 
which  rejects  or  neutralizes  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion is  (Hsseminated  from  many  of  the  pulpits.  But  truth 
is  in  the  field,  and  has  found  able  champions  in  the  eminent 
])oet  and  barrister  M.  da  Costa,  and  others,  whose  energetic 
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■writings  have  contributed  to  unmask  insidious  errors,  and 
decide  many  who  were  wavering  to  abide  by  the  "glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 

Rotterdam,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maese  or  Meuse,  about  twenty  miJes 
from  the  ocean,  ranks  after  Amsterdam  in  extent,  wealth,  and  enterprise.  It  is 
intersected  with  deep  canals,  which  admit  of  lar^re  vessels  cominK  up  to  the 
quays  and  warehouses,  a  convenience  to  the  merchants,  A  bronze  statue  of  the 
celebrated  Erasmus,  a  native  of  the  town,  admired  fur  its  execution,  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  on  one  of  the  canals.     Population,  78,000. 

Utrecht,  the  Ultra  Trnji-ctum  of  the  Romans,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Old 
Rhine,  south  of  the  ZuyderZee;  "Leyden,  Xht  Lvgdimum  Batarorum,  south  of 
the  lake  of  Haerlem;  and  Groningen,  west  of  the  Gulf  of  i'ollan,  are  the  seats 
of  universities.  At  Utrecht,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1579,  uniting  the  Seven 
Provinces  against  the  Spaniards;  and  the  peace  concluded  in  1713,  which  ter- 
minated the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  name  of  the  critic  Gronovius 
is  connected  with  its  university.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave,  and  the  Elzevirs, 
gave  celebrity  to  Leyden  j  and  in  its  neijrhhourhood  the  great  painter  Rembrandt 
was  born.  Haerlem,  eleven  miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  is  noted  for  its  fine  flower 
gardens,  which  support  an  extensive  trade,  and  its  large  organ :  Delft,  between 
({otterdam  and  the  Hague,  for  its  earthenware,  the  tomb  of  Grotius.  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  founder  of  Dutch  independence;  Dnrt,  upon  an  island  of 
the  Maese.  for  the  synod  in  1618  against  the  Arminians;  Zulpheu,  on  the  i'ssel, 
for  the  battle  in  wliich  Sir  Philip  Sydney  fell,  15^6;  Mncstrict,  on  the  Meuse.  for 
its  fortifications  and  vast  quarries;  Hoortie,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  as  the  port  from 
whence  the  expedition  sailed  which  first  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, hence  called  Cape  Horn;  and  Zwoll,  on  the  Vecht,  as  the  place  where 
Thomas-a  Kempis  died,  in  1471. 

DoTCH  Foreign  Possessions. — Settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
Java,  the  Moluccas,  parts  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  in  Malaysia;  St. 
Eustathius,  and  other  i-lands  in  the  West  Indies;  Dutch  Guiana,  in  South 
America. 

Germany. 

233.  This  large  tract  of  midland  Europe  is  included 
between  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark  and  the  Baltic,  on 
the  north ;  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
south  ;  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  un  the  west ;  Prussian, 
Russian,  and  Austrian  Poland,  with  Hungary,  on  the  east. 
Its  greatest  extent  is  about  680  miles  from  north  to  south, 
by  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  area  amounting  to 
246,000  square  miles.  The  surface  consists  of  four 
distinctly  marked  natural  regions.  On  the  north,  a  great 
plain  stretches  from  the  coasts  into  the  interior,  to  a 
distance  varying  from  160  to  300  miles,  very  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
unfertile  soil,  naked  sandy  wastes,  moors  thickly  coated 
with  turf,  or  covered  with  heath  and  juniper,  and  extensive 
pine  forests  ;  the  cultivable  tracts  occurring  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  South  of  this  plain,  hills  and  moun- 
tains occupy  the  centre  of  the  country,  extending  from 
thence  around  Bohemia  on  the  east,  and  along  the  valley 
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of  the  middle  Rhine  on  the  west.  The  principal  ranges 
are  the  Harz  in  the  south  of  Hanover  ;  the  Thuringerwald, 
and  Rhongebirge,  in  the  Saxon  duchies ;  the  Bohmerwald, 
Erzgebirge  (ore  mountains),  and  Riesengebirge  (giant 
mountains),  forming  the  mountain  rampart  of  Bohemia ; 
the  Odenwald,  and  Black  Forest  chain  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  running  from  near  Frankfort  to  Basle.  The 
loftiest  summit,  Schneekoppe  (snow  cap),  one  of  the  giant 
mountains,  within  the  confines  of  Prussia,  rises  to  the 
height  of  5,253  feet,  and  is  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
many north  of  the  Danube.  The  third  division  consists  of 
an  elevated  plain,  or  table-land,  in  the  south,  occupying 
great  part  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  fourth 
region  is  formed  by  the  Alps  and  their  branches,  which 
spread  in  enormous  masses  over  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
south-eastern  districts,  noticed  in  the  section  devoted  to 
Austria.  Most  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  are 
remarkably  well  wooded,  and  some  are  celebrated  for  great 
metallic  wealth,  as  the  Harz  and  Erzgebirge,  the  latter 
deriving  its  name  of  the  ore  mountains  from  that  circum- 
stance. 

234.  The  great  rivei'  sijsfems  are  those  of  the  Danube, 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  and  Ems ;  but  the  number  of 
streams,  not  including  rivulets,  amounts  to  several  thou- 
sands, of  which  fifty  are  navigable.  The  Danube  rises  in 
the  south  of  the  Black  Forest,  flows  through  Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  archduchy,  quitting  the  German 
territory  for  Hungary,  below  Vienna.  The  Rhine  enters 
the  country  from  Switzerland,  after  passing  through  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  but  is  confined  to  the  frontier  till  it 
reaches  the  Palatinate,  which  it  divides  from  Baden,  pro- 
ceeding then  through  the  Hessian  and  Prussian  states, 
gradually  changing  its  character  from  a  very  rapid  to  a 
gentle  stream,  as  it  approaches  the  flats  of  Holland.  The 
Elbe,  the  largest  river  exclusively  Germanic,  has  its  source 
in  the  east  of  Bohemia,  and  flows  through  Saxony,  Prussia, 
and  Hanover  to  the  German  Ocean,  with  which  it  com- 
municates, by  the  long  estuary  extending  from  Hamburgh 
to  Cuxhaveu,  The  Oder,  except  near  its  source  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  is  wholly  confined  to  Prussia,  inter- 
secting; it  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  entering:  the 
Baltic  in  the  province  of  Pomerania.     The  Weser  and  the 
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Ems,  have  the  main  portions  of  their  course  in  Hanover, 
and  empty  themselves  into  the  German  Ocean. 

235.  Germany  is  poUtically  divided  into  the  following 
states :  — 


Sutes. 

Germanic  Provinces  of  Austria 

,,  .,  Prussia 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

,,  Hanover 

„  Wirlemberg 

,,  Saxony  

Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel  

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  

Hesse-Darmstaat  

Luxemburg 

Oldenburg  

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  .... 

Mecklenburg-Sirelitz  

Saxe- Weimar 

Duchy  of  Holstein-Lauenberg 

,,        Nassau 

„        Brunswick  

,,        Saxe  Meiningen 

,,        Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  

,,        Saxe-Altenburg 

,,        Anhalt-Desbau  

,,        Aniialt-Bernburg 

,,        Anhalt-Ciiethen 

Principality  of  Lippe-Detniold 

,,  Lippe-Schaiienburg 

,,  Waldeck 

,,  Reuss-Elder  

,,  Reuss-Younger 

,,  Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen 

,,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  .... 

„  lichtenstein  

Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg 

Tree  City  of  Hamburg 

„  Frankfort 

,,  Bremen  

,,  Lubeck 


Area  in 

Square  Miles.  PopoUtion. 

Capitals. 

76,0i  0 

12,000,0(10 

Vienaa. 

71,400 

11,1160,0110 

Berlin. 

.      31,000 

4,400,000 

Munich. 

15,000 

1,800,000 

Hanover. 

7,600 

l,7liO,000 

Stuttgard. 

6,000 

1,700,(100 

Dresden. 

4,400 

800,000 

Cassel. 

6,000 

1,300,000 

Carlsruhe. 

3,800 

SUO.OOO 

Darmstact. 

2,300 

3«(i,000 

Luxemburg. 

2,500 

270, OnO 

Oldenburg. 

4,800 

500,000 

Schwerin. 

800 

00,000 

New  Strelitz. 

1,4U0 

250,000 

Weimar. 

3,700 

500,000 

Gluck^tadt. 

1,800 

4C0,i  00 

Wiesbaden. 

1,500 

270,000 

Brunswick. 

900 

15(1,000 

Meiningen. 

800 

140,000 

Cobur?. 

500 

120,000 

Altenburg. 

340 

60,000 

Dessau. 

340 

50,000 

Bernburg. 

330 

40,(00 

Coethen. 

440 

100,000 

Pet:  lold. 

210 

30,000 

Buckeburg. 

4(^0 

60,000 

Corb;;ch. 

150 

.SO, 000 

Greitz. 

450 

70,000 

Gera. 

320 

70,000 

Sondershausen 

330 

70.000 

Rudolstadt. 

50 

6,000 

Lichtenstein. 

100 

20,000 

Hombuig. 

150 

140,000 

50 

70,0ii0 

100 

70,(00 

130 

50,000 

246,150     39,566,000 

The  Germanic  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
Prussian  monarchy  are  separately  noticed.  The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  politically  belongs  to  Holland ;  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  Denmark. 

236.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  occupies  the  first  rank  in 
size  and  population  among  the  minor  German  powers.  It 
consists  of  two  detached  districts,  one  on  the  east  of  the 
Rhine,  comprehending  seven-eighths  of  the  country,  com- 
monly styled  the  Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Maine, 
being  watered  by  those  rivers  ;  and  another  called  the 
Territory  of  the  Rhine,  from  being  situated  on  the  west 
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bank  of  that  river,  or  the  Palatinate,  completely'  severed 
from  the  preceding  by  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
fonning  the  remaining  eighth.  INIunich,  the  capital,  on 
the  Isar,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  remarkable  for  its 
splendid  public  edifices  of  modern  erection,  contains 
upwards  of  1 00,000  inhabitants,  and  has  after  Madrid, 
the  highest  site  of  any  city  of  Europe,  being  1,676  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  country  is  chiefly  agricultural,  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Though 
there  are  no  vast  manufacturing  establishments,  the  pro- 
duction of  various  articles  of  coarse  texture  upon  a  small 
scale  is  widely  diffused,  and  followed  in  connexion  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Bavaria,  previously  an  electorate, 
was  raised  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
in  180.5,  and  received  its  present  extension  in  1815. 
Reigning  sovereign,  Maximilian  ii. — ascended  the  throne, 
1848. 

Nurenherg,  on  the  Pegnitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Maine,  is  the  largest  city  after 
the  capital,  famed  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  their  antique  houses, 
manners,  and  customs,  the  saire  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and  their  ingenious  m- 
ventions,  particularly  that  of  the  watch  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Population, 
40,000. 

Augsburg,  near  the  junction  of  the  Wertach  and  Lech,  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  is  one  of  the  lew  places  in  tl.e  kingdom  possessing  considerable  manu- 
factures, cotton  fabrics,  and  scientific  instruments.  The  inn  of  the  Three  Moors, 
mentioned  in  1364,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  world.  The  castle,  or  palace, 
still  contains  the  hall  where  the  Protestants  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  to  the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  in  1530. 

Ratisbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  has  great  historic  celebrity,  as  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet  from  1662  to  1S06.  It  contains,  in  an  unknown  grave, 
the  remains  of  Kepler.  The  new  palace,  called  the  Valhalla,  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  Doric  temple,  erected  by  the  late  king  to  receive  statues  of  di.s- 
tinguished  Germans. 

Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine;  Passau,  strongly  fortified,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Inn  with  the  Danube;  and  Spire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  capital  of 
the  Palatinate,  are  the  other  principal  places.  Spire  is  historically  celebrated  as 
the  winter-quarters  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Prankish 
kings,  and  the  place  where  the  reformers  in  1529  presented  at  the  diet  of  the 
empire  that  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  which  originated  the 
Protestant  name. 

Landau,  a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate,  has  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Germany,  attached  to  the  Confederation. 

The  editions  of  the  classics,  known  as  the  Biponline  editions,  received  that 
name  from  being  executed  at  Deux-ponts  (Two  Bridget),  a  town  of  the 
Palatinate. 

Tlie  celebrated  battle-fields  of  Blenheim,  Detfingen,  and  Hohenlinden,  are  in 
the  east  division  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Royal  Bavarian  railway  is  open  from  Munich  by  Augsburg,  Nordlingen, 
to  Dettingen,  and  is  in  process  to  Nuremberg.  A  line  is  open  from  Nuremberg 
to  Hoir,  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  where  it  joms  the  Saxon-Bavarian  railway  leading 
to  Leipsic. 

237.  Hanover,  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  dates  its 
existence  as  a  kingdom  from  the  year  181."),  having  lieeii 
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before  an  electorate.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
uninteresting  and  sterile  lowlands,  excepting  a  small  section 
in  the  south,  diversified  by  the  Harz  mountains  and  their 
offsets^  abounding  in  woods,  metals,  and  natural  curiosities. 
The  highest  point  of  the  range,  the  Brocken,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,7o9  feet,  but  is  immediately  without  the  frontier, 
in  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  capital,  Hanover,  on  the 
Leine,  an  atflnent  of  the  Weser,  is  an  unimportant  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  the  birth-place  of  Herschel  the  astro- 
nomer. Reigning  sovereign,  Ernest  Augustus — ascended 
the  throne  1837. 

Hildesheim,  s.  by  e.  of  Hanover;  Luneburg.  in  a  healthy  district,  on  the 
Itmenau,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe;  Osnaburg,  on  the  Hase,  a  branch  of  the  Ems, 
noted  for  its  coarse  linens  called  Osnaburgs;  Embden,  a  seaport  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems  ;  Clansthal,  on  the  Harz.  in  a  rich  mining  district ;  and  Giittingen,  in 
the  south  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  chief  towns.  The  latter  is  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated university  founded  by  the  Elector  George  ii.  of  Great  Britain,  in  1734, 
possessing  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  Europe. 

Hanover  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Hamburg,  with 
Berlin,  Hildesheim,  Bremen,  and  Cologne. 

The  two  crowns  of  Hanover  and  Great  Britain  were  united  from  the  accession 
of  George  i .  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1 7 1 2,  to  that  of  the  present  Queen,  when 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the  male  line,  the  two 
countries  were  separated. 

238.  Wirtemberg  was  raised  from  a  duchy  to  a  kingdom, 
by  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  in  1805.  It  lies  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  between  Bavaria  and  Baden,  and  is  one 
of  its  most  fertile  countries,  intersected  by  the  Danube 
from  west  to  east,  and  by  the  Neckar  from  south  to  north. 
Stuttgard,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Nesenbach,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Neckar,  contains  a  population  of 
38,000,  and  ranks  after  Leipsic  and  Berlin  in  the  extent  of 
its  book  trade.  Reigning  sovereign,  Frederick  William — 
ascended  the  throne,  1819. 

Ulm,  an  ancient  imperial  city  on  the  Danube,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  is  noted  in 
modern  history  for  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  army  of  30,000  men  under  General 
Mack,  by  Napoleon,  in  1803. 

Tubingen,  on  the  Neckar,  is  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  university. 

The  Wirtemberg railway  extends  from  HeUbron  by  Stuttgard  to  Sussen,  and  is 
intended  to  be  continued  by  Ulm  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  thus  intersecting  the 
country  from  north  to  south. 

239.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
territory  in  the  east  of  Germany,  belonging  partly  to  the 
great  northern  plain,  but  diversified  on  the  south  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Bohemian  ore  mountains,  a  district 
styled  from  its  picturesqueness  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  country  is  largely  occupied  with  orchards,  vinevard«, 
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and  pasture-lands,  the  latter  sustaining  the  flocks  of  sheep 
which  furnish  the  iine  Saxon  wool.  It  has  extensive  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  with  great  mineral  wealth, 
and  mining  operations  are  conducted  with  the  highest  skill. 
The  Elbe  intersects  the  kingdom  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. Dresden,  the  capital,  seated  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  and  is  renowned  for  its 
fine  edifices,  works  of  art,  and  magnificent  bridge,  1,424 
feet  long,  completed  in  1 73 1 .  Reigning  sovereign,  Frederick 
Augustus — ascended  the  throne  1836. 

Leipsic,  on  the  Pleisse,  "2  miles  n.w.  of  Dresden  is  celebrated  for  its  three 
annual  fairs,  each  lasting  a  fortnight,  and  its  literary  commerce.  The  terrible 
battle,  October,  1813,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleou,  was  fought  in  its 
environs,  and  partly  in  its  streets. — Population,  45,000. 

Chemnitz,  the  Saxon  Manchester,  on  a  branch  of  the  Mulda,  is  the  principal 
manufacturing  town. 

Freiberg,  on  the  Miinzbach,  flowing  into  the  Mulda,  is  the  seat  of  a  famed 
mining  school,  associated  with  the  names  of  Werner  and  Humboldt,  possessing 
extensive  mineralogical  collections. 

Herrnhut,  the  settlement  of  the  Moravian  emigrants,  founded  in  1722,  is 
situated  between  Lobau  and  Zittau.  The  site  was  then  a  dreary  wUderness, 
covered  with  torest-trees  and  bushes,  and  not  a  human  habitation  near.  A  stone 
monument  now  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  tree  was  felled,  June  17. 

The  principal  railwatis  are  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden;  the  Saxon-Silesian,  from 
Dresden  to  Gorlitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia;  and  the  Saxon-Bavarian,  from  Leipsic 
to  Hoff,  in  Bavaria. 

240.  The  electorate  of  Hesse  Cas«e?  borders  on  Hanover 
on  the  north,  and  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  south.  Cassel,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable 
town  of  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Fulda. 
At  Schmalkald,  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  electorate,  the 
league  of  the  Protestants,  known  by  that  name,  was  formed 
in  1531. 

24 1 .  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  of  that  class  of  states,  is  a  long,  narrow  territory^ 
extending  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  lake 
of  Constance  to  ISIanheim,  called  the  paradise  of  Germany, 
owing  to  its  fine  climate  and  lovely  scenery,  including 
mountainous  woodlands  and  river-valleys,  clothed  with 
vineyards.  Carlsruhe  (Charles'  rest),  the  capital,  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  small  elegant  city  of 
rather  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Hessei-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  principal  districts, 
separated  by  the  territory  of  Frankfort  and  a  portion  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  on  the  Darm,  has 
a  population  of  23,000.  The  Grand  Duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelitz,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic; 
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Oldenburg  on  the  German  ocean ;  and  Saxe-ATeiraar  in 
central  Germany,  the  remaining  states  of  this  rank,  have 
lew  features  of  interest,  and  little  political  importance. 

Mannheim,  finely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar,  is  the 
largest  city  of  Baden,  with  attractive  environs,  and  an  immense  palace,  fonnerly 
the  residence  of  the  Electors-Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
the  seat  of  a  university  of  note,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  duchy, 
containing  magnLScent  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Electors-Palatine.  Freiburg, 
in  the  Briesgau,  possesses  in  the  spire  of  its  minster  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men of  light  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Constance,  an  old  deca)td  town 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the  scene  of  the  council  which  condemned  the 
tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  sentenced  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames. 

Baden-Baden,  from  which  the  grand-duchy  takes  its  name,  is  a  fashionable 
resort  for  its  warm  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which  rists  at  a  temperature 
of  153i°  Fahrenheit. 

The  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  railway  traverses  the  state  from  Jfannheim  by 
Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Freiburg,  to  the  Rhine  opposite  Basle,  in  Switzerland. 

Afayence,  or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to  the  influx  of  the  Maine, 
is  the  principal  city  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  wth  very  strong  fortifications,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Confederation.  A  statue  of  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, modelled  by  Thorwalsden,  is  an  interesting  object. 

Worms,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Germanic  cities,  is  in  the  grand-ducal  territory, 
on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  place  where  Luther  was  excommunicated  by 
the  diet  in  1521,  now  largely  dilapidated. 

The  Maine  and  Neckor  railway  continues  the  Baden  line  through  the  state  of 
Darmstadt,  by  the  capital,  to  Frankfort. 

Rostock,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Warnow  in  the  Baltic,  is  the  only  town  of  con- 
sequence in  the  Mecklenburg  duchies,  belonging  to  Schwerin. 

Weimar,  on  the  Ilm,  the  capital  of  Saxe-\Veimar,  is  distinguished  for  its  literary 
and  scientific  institutions;  ^nd  Jena,  as  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  and 
the  scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  decisive  battles. 

242.  Among  the  ducal  territories,  Xassau  is  the  largest, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  mineral  springs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,  of 
which  those  of  Wiesbaden,  the  chief  town,  Ems  and 
Sellers  are  in  high  repute.  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  the 
next  in  extent,  is  composed  of  several  separate  districts, 
between  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  has  a  somewhat  im- 
portant city  for  its  capital,  Brunswick,  with  a  population 
of  36,000.  The  reigning  house  is  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  Saxon  duchies, 
Meiningen,  Coburg-Gotha,  and  Altenburg,  in  central  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  three  Anhalt  duchies,  Dessau,  Bernberg, 
and  Coethan,  on  the  Elbe,  environed  by  Prussia,  are  of 
very  inconsiderable  size,  the  largest  being  about  equal  in 
area  to  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  the  smallest  inferior  to 
the  county  of  Huntingdon. 

243.  Of  tlie  eight  principalities,  the  two  Lippes  are  in 
north  Germany,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Weser,  bordering 
on  Hanover.     Waldeck,   Reuss  Elder  and  Younger,  and 
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the  two  Schwarzburgs,  are  in  central  Germany ;  and 
Lichtenstein  in  southern  Germany.  They  vary  in  size 
from  about  the  area  of  Bedfordshire  to  one-third  that  of 
the  county  of  Rutland  ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  near  Frankfort,  is  quite  insignificant.  Amon_g 
the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  were 
leading  members  of  the  great  Hanseatic  league  during  the 
period  of  its  active  existence.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
the  capital  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  lat.  50°  10' 
N.  long.  8°  41'  E.,  a  fine  ancient  city,  contains  upwards  of 
55,000  inhabitants.  Portraits  of  all  the  German  emperors, 
who  were  formerly  crowned  here,  hang  in  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe. 

Hamhttrg,  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century,  occupies  the  north 
hank  of  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  greatest  commercial 
emporium  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent.  The  terrible  fire  of  1842, 
which  destroyed  61  streets,  and  1749  houses,  has  subserved  its  interna!  improve- 
ment.— Population,  137,000,  including  the  suburbs,  but  excluding  the  dependent 
territory. 

Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  yields  only  to  Hamburg  as  a 
commercial  port.  —Population,  42,0o0. 

Lubeck,  on  the  Trave,  12  miles  from  the  Baltic,  the  former  capita!  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  its  ancient  importance. 

The  Hanseatic  league,  a  confederacy  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  North 
Germany,  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  title  is  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  word  lianse,  an  association;  and  the  cities  joining  in  it  were 
styled  the  Hanse  towns.  Its  object  was  to  protect  commerce  from  piracy,  to 
procure  the  re.stiiutinn  ofshipwrecked  property,  and  facilitate  the  safe  navigation 
of  the  seas.  Be^ides  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  it  embraced  upwards  of 
eighty  towns,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power,  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  ranging 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic.  The  common  archives  and  treasury  were 
kept  at  Lubeck.  It  fell  gradually;  the  general  spread  of  civilization,  and  advance 
of  society,  rendering  its  machinery  unnecessary,  but  has  still  a  nominal  exist- 
ence ;  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  recognising  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck, 
as  free  Hanseatic  cities. 

244.  The  preceding  states  were  formed  into  a  confedera- 
tion by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  its  central  point 
and  organ  being  a  fedeiative  diet  sitting  at  Frankfort, 
which  opened  its  sessions  November  5th,  1816.  Its  object 
was  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  and  external  security 
from  a  common  enemy.  But  the  stormy  period  of  1848 
has  for  the  present  superseded  the  arrangement ;  and  whe- 
ther it  will  be  revived,  or  what  new  constitution  be  adopted, 
is  perfectly  uncertain.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
popular  secular  education  in  several  of  the  states.  No 
part  of  the  world  possesses  a  greater  number  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
but  unhappily  learning  is  largely  employed  to  overthrow  the 
truths  essential  to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind, 
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inculcate  the  soul-destroyir.g  delusion,  that  a  Divine  reve- 
lation is  superfluous  in  matters  of  religion  where  the  reason 
is  cultivated. — Germany  is  distinguished  by  the  immense 
annual  produce  of  its  press,  especially  in  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
duchies,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg.  Since  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  book  trade  has  had  its  great  centre  at 
Leipsic,  where  the  Easter  book-fair  is  attended  by  traders 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  transact  their  business 
in  a  building  erected  for  their  use,  called  the  Booksellers' 
Exchange.  Upwards  of  30,000  cwts.  of  publications  are 
annually  forwarded,  besides  the  enormous  produce  of  the  city 
itself,  estimated  at  above  forty  millions  of  sheets. — Leipsic, 
Munich,  ^yurzburg,  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Heidel- 
berg, Jena,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  and  Rostock,  are  the  seats 
of  universities. — Nominally  almost  all  the  population  are 
either  Roman  Catholics,  prevailing  in  the  south,  or  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  Protestants,  predominating  in  the  centre  and 
north,  widely  and  lamentably  apostate  from  the  faith,  spirit, 
and  practice  of  the  reformers.  There  is  indeed  much  in 
the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  its 
social  and  political  disturbances,  over  which  to  grieve,  yet 
there  are  indications  of  future  good  to  the  people,  even  in 
the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  period.  Both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  govei'nments  have  in  general,  till  very  re- 
cently, rigorously  restricted  the  friends  of  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  gospel  in  their  efforts  to  promote  its  diffu- 
sion, treating  attempts  at  conversion  from  error,  infidelity, 
and  superstition  as  religious  innovations.  It  is  probable 
that  some  permanent  gam  to  religious  liberty  will  spring 
out  of  present  turmoils ;  that  the  press,  declared  free,  will 
wear  in  future  no  fetters  beyond  those  which  are  necessary 
to  prevent  its  working  for  demoralizing  and  anarchical 
objects ;  and  that  the  Scriptures,  with  other  vehicles  of 
religious  knowledge,  will  be  allowed  to  circulate  without 
legal  impediment,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
German's  father-land. 

Prussia. 

245.  The  Prussian  dominions  are  composed  of  Prussia 
Proper^  stretching  around  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and 
from  thence   to  the  Niemen,  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
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Pruczi,  from  whom  the  kmgdom  derives  its  name  ;  of  that 
portion  of  Poland  which  was  obtained  at  its  partition  iu 
the  last  century,  now  forming  the  duchy  of  Posen  ;  and  of 
the  Germanic  provinces,  which  received  their  present  ex- 
tension by  transference  from  Saxony,  at  the  general  settle- 
ment of  Europe  iu  1815.  The  monarchy  includes  two  prin- 
cipal territories  completely  severed  by  intervening  states, 
which  may  be  called  from  their  relative  position,  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions,  with  several  isolated  tracts 
of  unimportant  extent,  the  whole  area  amounting  to  about 
108,000  square  miles. 

246.  The  eastern  division,  by  far  the  largest,  extends 
along  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  in  other 
directions  chiefly  by  Hanover  on  the  west.  Saxony  on  the 
south,  and  Russia  on  the  east.  Excepting  the  south-west 
frontier,  penetrated  by  the  Harz,  and  the  south-eastern 
districts,  bordering  on  the  mountain-system  of  Bohemia, 
tlie  surface  is  everywhere  a  plain,  consisting  extensively  of 
sandy  wastes  and  heathy  moors,  interspersed  with  tracts  of 
cultivable  soil,  numerous  morasses,  lakes,  and  pine  woods. 
Of  the  moors  and  heaths,  called  Brenfl'dchen  (burning 
flats),  the  largest  is  in  the  central  province  of  Brandenburg, 
the  Tuchler  Heide,  or  Heath  of  Tuchel,  extending  fifty 
miles  iu  length,  by  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  in 
breadth,  a  collection  of  drift-sand,  incapable  of  cultivation, 
producing  only  a  few  shrubs  and  stunted  pines. — With  a 
tropical  climate,  and  without  the  abundant  rains  which  an- 
nually descend  upon  it,  almost  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  perfect  desert.  There  is  no  important  river  which  has 
its  entire  course  within  its  bounds.  The  Elbe,  on  the  west, 
flows  through  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony,  from  the 
Saxon  kingdom  to  Hanover  :  the  Oder  traverses  the  central 
districts,  from  the  Austrian  empire  to  the  Baltic :  the 
Vistula  passes  the  frontier  from  Russian  Poland,  and  has 
its  rich  delta  in  the  east :  and  further  eastward,  the  Nie- 
men  is  received  from  Russia.  Owing  to  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  surface  above  the  sea,  and  the  very  feeble  fall  of  the 
rivers,  they  flow  so  sluggishly  that  a  strong  opposite  wind 
will  produce  a  reflux,  while  a  rainy  season  speedily  causes 
an  overflow,  giving  rise  to  the  swamps  and  lakes,  which  are 
reckoned  at  upwards  of  a  thousand. — The  Baltic  coast  con- 
sists of  low  sandy  shores,  with  one  considerable  indenta- 
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tion,  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  and  several  large  haffs,  or  bays, 
nearly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  narrow  tongues  of  land. — 
The  Curische  Haff,  or  Bay  of  the  Cures,  the  name  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, is  remarkable  for  that  singular  carbonaceous  mineral, 
amber,  there  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  large  quantities, 
and  collected  under  authority  from  the  government  at  a 
certain  rental. — Rugen,  Usedom,  and  WoUin,  off  the  coast 
of  Pomerania,  the  two  latter  inclosing  the  Bay  of  Stettin, 
are  the  principal  islands. — The  western,  and  smaller  di- 
vision of  the  Prussian  territory,  includes  the  Westphahan 
and  Rhenish  provinces,  extending  in  nearly  equal  portions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  from  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Nassau  to  Holland. — Vineyards  abound  in  the  valley  of 
that  river,  renowned  for  its  romantic  scenery  between  Bonn 
and  Bingen,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  affluent,  the  Moselle ; 
but  the  country  apart  from  their  banks  consists  largely  of 
moorlands  comparatively  unproductive. 

247.  The  civil  divisions  of  the  kingdom  embrace  eight 
provinces,  and  twenty-five  governments,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  15,000,000. 

Provinces.  Goreminents.  Cities  and  Towns. 

T,       J     ,  /Potsdam  with  Berlin ...  Berlin,  Potsdam, 

ijranaenburg  \Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder  .  Frankfort,  Custrin. 

rStettin  Stettin. 

Pomerania -jCoslin   Colberg,  Colsin. 

(stralsund  Stralsund,  Greifswald. 

{Breslau  Breslau,  Brieg. 

Oppeln Neisse,  Oppelii. 

Liegnitz Gorlitz,  Glogau,  Liegnitz. 

^Kbnigsberg Konigsberg,  Memel. 

Ti        •»  Tj.„„,  Gumbinnen  Tilsit,  Gumhinnen. 

Prussia  Proper j  Dantzic Dantzic,  Elbing. 

(.Marienwerder Thorn,  Marienwerder. 

Posen  f^osen Posen,  Lissa. 

\Bromberg Bromberg,  Gnesen. 

{Magdeburg Magdeburg,  Halberstadt. 

Merseburg Halle,   Jlerseburg,  Wittenberg. 

Erfurt Erfurt,  Muhlhausen. 

{Munster Munster. 

Mindep Minden,  Paderborn. 

Arnsberg Iserlohn. 

(■Cologne  Cologne,  Bonn. 

Dusseldorf  Barmen,  Elbereld,  Dusseldorf. 

Rhenish  Province  ...  '  Coblentz Coblentz,  Creuznach. 

I  Treves  Treves. 

lAix-la-Chapelie Aix,  Erepen. 

Berlin,  the  metropolis,  in  lat.  52°  30'  n.,  and  long.  13° 
18'    E.,  has  upwards  of  290,000  inhabitants.     The  city. 
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seated  on  one  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Brandenburg,  contains 
a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  ;  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe,  the  Unter-den-lindeti 
(beneath  the  lime  trees),  extending  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  Brandenburg  gate,  divided  into  five  roads 
by  four  rows  of  lime  trees,  lined  on  each  side  with  splendid 
residences  and  public  buildings.  "Within  the  present  limits 
of  the  monarchy  two  individuals  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  each  the  author  of  a  decisive  revolution  of  a 
widely  different  character — Copernicus,  who  reformed  astro- 
nomical science,  born  at  Thorn,  on  the  Vistida,  died  at 
Frauenburg,  on  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  both  in  Prussia  Proper  ; 
and  Luther,  who  effected  the  glorious  reformation  from 
Popery,  born  at  Eisleben,  buried  at  Wittenberg,  both  in 
Prussian  Saxony.  Wittenberg,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe, 
fifty  miles  south-west  of  Berlin,  has  also  the  tomb  of  Me- 
lancthon ;  and  in  its  market-place  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Luther.  The  example  of  these  two  celebrated  champions 
of  Protestantism,  in  preferring  godliness  to  gain, — in  count- 
ing not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  while  exposing  the  pre- 
sumptuous attempts  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  Christ,  and  contending  zealously  for  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
justification  alone  through  faith  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  the  Saviour — is  one  which  in  these  times  may  be  appro- 
priately noticed,  to  stimulate  their  spiritual  followers  to 
pursue  with  greater  ardour  the  same  path,  and  rebuke  their 
merely  nominal  disciples  for  their  departure  from  it. 

248.  The  subjects  of  Prussia  are  principally  Germans, 
but  associated  with  races  of  Sclavonic  origin,  consisting  of 
a  few  Wends  in  Pomerania,  Lithuanians  towards  the  Nie- 
men,  and  Slowaks  in  Silesia,  with  tlie  Poles  in  Posen.  The 
people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  manufactures 
are  extensive  in  the  Silesian  and  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
mining  industry  employs  a  considerable  number  in  Prussian 
Saxony. — Education  has  long  been  an  object  of  care  with 
the  government,  every  parisli  being  bound  to  have  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  all  parents  required  to  send  their 
children  to  it  for  a  certain  term,  imless  proof  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  competently  instructed  at  home  or  elsewhere. 
— About  three-fifths  of  the  population  are  Protestants  ; 
the    remaining    two-fifths    are     Roman     Catholics,    who 
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form  the  great  majority  in  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhenish  pro\-ince.  In  the  latter  locality,  scarcely  any 
tale  is  too  absurd,  or  superstition  too  monstrous  to  find 
adherents,  if  sanctioned  by  the  priesthood.  At  Treves, 
the  imposture  of  the  holy  coat,  a  few  years  ago, 
though  it  provoked  a  hostile  movement,  was  implicitly 
beheved  by  thousands.  —  The  royal  family  of  Prussia, 
a  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  derives  its 
descent  from  Frederick,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  who  was 
made  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  afterwards  elector, 
by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  141/,  The  electorate 
remained  till  the  year  1701,  when  Frederick  in.  obtained 
the  regal  dignity,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Frederick  i., 
king  of  Prussia.  The  kingdom,  after  various  extensions, 
was  conquered  and  cut  down  by  Napoleon,  but  re-estab- 
lished upon  his  fall,  with  enlargements  taken  from  Saxony, 
as  a  penalty  for  the  adherence  of  the  Saxon  monarch 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  despot.  Reigning  sovereign, 
Frederick  William  iv. — ascended  the  throne  1840. 

Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  ranks  after  the  CJipital  in  size,  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
transit  trade  with  Austria.  The  St.  Elizabeth  churcli,  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
has  the  loftiest  tower  in  Prussia,  364  feet. — Population,  90,000. 

Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Colonia  ^gripp'ma  of  the  Romans,  manufactures 
the  well-known  eau-de-Col^igtie,  of  which  more  than  a  million  flasks  are  exported 
annually,  and  possesses,  in  its  unfinished  cathedral,  the  most  stately  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. — Population,  70,000. 

K'onigshirg,  on  the  Pregel,  with  Pillau  on  the  Baltic  for  its  port,  is  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  astronomical  observatory,  recently  under  the  superintendence  of 
Bessel.— Population,  68  000. 

Dantzic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  four  miles  from  its  embouchure, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  entre- 
pot, where  the  surplus  products  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  Hungary,  are  exchanged 
for  those  of  the  foreigner.  It  exports  more  wheat  than  any  other  port  in  the 
world,  Odessa  perhaps  excepted. — Population,  56,000. 

Magdeburg,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Elbe,  possesses  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses in  Europe. — Population.  55,000,  including  military. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  towards  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  favourite  residence  of  Charle- 
magne, containing  liis  tomb,  has  hot  mineral  waters  celebrated  from  a  remote 
antiquity. — Population,  40,000. 

S/eilin,  on  the  Oder,  .36  miles  from  the  Baltic ;  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  E.by  s. 
of  Berlin  ;  Dusseldorf,  Bonn,  and  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  the  latter  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Moselle,  deriving  its  name  from  that  circumstance,  a  corruption 
nf  confluentes ;  Potsdam,  the  Prussian  Versailles,  in  a  district  of  lakes  s.w.  of 
Berlin,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  Memel,  on  the  Baltic,  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  floated  down  the  Niemen  ;  Tilsit,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  scene  of  the  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  which 
resulted  in  the  peace  of  1807;  Halle,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony;  and  Strnhund, 
a  Baltic  port  opposite  the  isle  of  Rugen,  are  other  places  of  importance  in  the 
Prussian  States. 

Berlin.  Kbnigsberg.  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Greifswald  in  Pomerania,  and  Mun- 
ster  in  Westphalia,  are  the  seats  of  univeriilies. 

Prussia  has  recently  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of  influence  by  the 
'■ession  of  the  two  states  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen  and  Hohenzollern  Hec- 
hingen,  lying  between  Baden  and  Wirtemberg,  for  the  first  time  acquiriig  terri- 
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tory  in  the  south  of  Germany. — The  Prussian  royal  family  is  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  Prussian,  or  i-'erman  Commercial  Union  (ZoUverein).  founded  in  1818,  is 
an  alliance  to  secure  internal  freedom  of  commerce  among  ihe  stales  of  Germany. 
Austria,  Hanover,  the  two  Meckienburgs,  and  Hamburg,  have  not  joined  the 
league. 

The  principal  railuays  are  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  anil  Cologne;  Cologne  and 
Bonn;  Cologne  and  Berlin,  by  Dus^eldorf,  Magdeburg,  and  Potsdam;  Berlin 
and  Stetrin ;  Berlin  and  Hamburg;  Stettin  and  Posen ;  Berlin  and  the 
Austrian  frontier  by  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Breslau ;  Berlin  and  Leipsic  by 
Halle. 


Austrian  Empire. 

249.  The  Austrian  empire  is,  after  Russia  and  the  Swe- 
dish monarchy,  the  largest  state  in  Europe,  consisting  of 
the  south-east  of  Germany,  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  Danube, 
part  of  northern  Italy,  and  a  narrow  tract  of  territory  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  extreme  northern  and 
southern  points  include  between  them  a  distance  of  680 
miles  ;  and  the  extreme  eastern  and  western,  870  miles ; 
comprehending  an  entire  area  of  258,000  square  miles. 
Prussia  and  Russia  form  the  frontier  on  the  north ;  Russia 
and  Moldavia  on  the  east ;  Turkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  Cen- 
tral Italy  on  the  south ;  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Sar- 
dinian States  on  the  west.  The  empire  is  principally  inland, 
having  only  about  650  miles  of  sea-coast,  out  of  a  boundary 
line  extending  4,400  miles. — The  country  is  partially  in- 
closed, and  largely  traversed  by  important  ranges  of  iiioun- 
tains.  On  the  south-west,  it  has  the  Rhsetian  Alps  from 
Switzerland,  which  are  prolonged  towards  the  centre  by  the 
Noric  Alps,  and  in  the  direction  of  Turkey  by  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Carnic,  Julian,  and  Dinaric  Alps.  On  the 
north-west  the  Bohemian  mountains  form  a  rampart  around 
that  district.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  Carpathians 
extend  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  irregular  semicircle,  occupy- 
ing the  interior,  and  constituting  the  frontier  towards  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia. — The  whole  territory  is  copiously 
watered  by  noble  rivers ;  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Elbe, 
Oder.  Vistula,  and  Dniester,  on  the  north  and  north-east ; 
by  the  Po,  Adige,  Brenta,  and  Piave,  on  the  south-west ; 
and  by  the  Dauulje  in  the  centre,  with  its  mighty  arms,  the 
Drave,  Save,  and  Theiss,  The  Danube  is  750  feet  ^ide  at 
its  entrance  into  the  empire  below  Passau,  2,000  at  Biida, 
2,500  opposite  Belgrade,  below  which  it  forms  the  boundary 
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from  Turkey,  and  quits  the  Austrian  dominions  at  Orsova, 
near  the  celebrated  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate. 

250.  The  Austrian  monarchy  comprises  many  nation- 
aUties ;  but  for  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  as 
follows  : — 

Area  in 
German   Countries.  Squire  Miles.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Archduchy  of  Austria  % 15,079  Vienna,  Lintz,   Salzburg. 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia  20,245  Prague,  Koiiiggratz. 

Margraviate  of  Moravia  and  Silesia li),268  Brunn,  Olniutz,  Trappa". 

Duchy  of  Styria  8,687  Gratz. 

Principality  of  the  Tyrol 11,003  Inspruck,  Trent. 

Kingdom  of  Illjria 10,980  Trieste,  Laybach. 

Polish  Coontries. 
Kingdom  of  Galicia 33,566    Lemberg. 

Hungarian  Countries. 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Sclavonia  and 

Croatia    89,095  Buda,  Pesth,  Presbur?. 

Principality  of  Transylvania 21,426  Clausenburg,  Cronstaiit. 

Kingdom  of  Daimatia 5.076  Zara,  Spalatro.  Ragusa. 

Military  Frontier 15,213  Petcrwardein. 

Italian  Countries. 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 17,550    Milan,  Venice. 

258,188 

The  aggregate  j)o/3M?a#?on  is  estimated  at  37,000,000. 

251.  Among  the  German  countries,  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  is  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  and  the  hereditary 
possession  of  the  reigning  house.  It  lies  between  Bavaria 
and  Hungary ;  contains  the  metropolis,  Vienna,  in  lat. 
48'=  10'  N.  long.,  16°  20'  e.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  but  apart  from  the  main  stream,  celebrated  for  its 
siege  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  the  sanguinary  conflicts  with 
the  French  in  its  neighbourhood,  at  Aspern  and  Wagram, 
in  1809.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  Germany,  containing 
upwards  of  350,000  inhabitants. — The  Margraviate  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  are  to 
the  north  of  the  preceding  district,  both  fertile  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  sites  of  considerable  manufactures ;  the 
latter  eminent  for  its  mines.  It  produces  silver,  lead,  iron, 
graphite,  and  the  only  tin  found  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
with  abundance  of  coal. — The  duchy  of  Styria,  the  king- 
dom of  Illyria,  and  the  principality  of  the  Tyrol,  are  to 
the  south  and  the  south-west  of  the  Austrian  archduchy. 
Styria  is  remarkable  for  its  metallic  products,  especially  of 
iron  ore,  quarried  from  the  momitains,  which  are  literally, 
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in  several  parts,  enormous  blocks  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
Illyria  also  possesses  great  mineral  wealth,  the  quicksilver 
mine  of  Idria  being  the  richest  in  the  world,  after  that  of 
Almaden  in  Spain.  It  abounds  with  natural  curiosities, 
subterranean  rivers  and  caverns,  of  which  the  cave  of 
Adelsberg,  through  which  the  Peuka  flows,  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Europe.  The  Tyrol,  overspread  with  Alpine 
masses,  crowned  with  snows  and  glaciers,  contains  the 
highest  permanent  habitation  in  Europe,  in  the  pass  of  St. 
Maria,  9,272  feet;  also  the  highest  carriage  road,  the  pass 
of  Stelvio,  8,850  feet ;  and  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of 
Austria,  the  Ortler  Spitz,  12,850  feet. 

252.  The  Polish  countries  constitute  the  single  govern- 
ment of  Galicia,  obtained  from  Poland  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1/73,  called  a  kingdom,  with  which  the 
Buckowine  is  incorporated,  a  part  of  Moldavia,  ceded  by 
Turkey  in  1779.  The  country  extends  along  the  northern 
base  of  the  Carpathians,  and  generally  slopes  from  the 
mountains  into  a  vast  monotonous  plain,  forming  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  Europe.  It  contains  large  forests  haunted 
by  the  wolf,  with  open  districts  of  considerable  fertility, 
which  render  it  an  important  granary  of  the  empire,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  an  enormous  deposit  of  rock- 
salt,  which  extends  as  a  substratum  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Carpathians.  The  principal  salt-works  are  at 
Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  not  far  from  Cracow,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government,  yielding  an  important  revenue. 
The  mine  at  Wieliczka  has  been  worked  since  the  year 
1253,  and  forms  a  kind  of  subterranean  town,  with  streets, 
houses,  stables,  chapels,  and  statues,  cut  out  of  the  bed  of 
salt. 

253.  The  Hungarian  countries  compose  the  right  arm 
of  Austria,  owing  to  their  metallic  and  mineral  products, 
vegetable  luxuriance,  pastoral  wealth,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  races,  who  have  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  im- 
perial armies.  The  kinydom  of  Hungary,  recently  strug- 
gling ineffectually  for  independence,  with  Croatia,  and  Scla- 
vonia,  stretches  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  girdle 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  peak  of 
Lomnitz  to  the  height  of  8,600  feet.  It  abounds  with 
rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and  "forests,  and  consists  largely  of 
immense  plains,  some  of  which  arc  naked  drifting  sands, 
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but  the  larger  proportion  are  of  fertile  soil,  producing  with 
little  culture  abundant  harvests  of  grain,  and  the  choicest 
fruits  of  southern  Europe  in  perfection.  The  principal 
metalliferous  district  is  the  mountainous  tract  in  the  north- 
west, which  furnishes  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
nearly  all  the  metals,  except  tin  and  platina.  That  beautiful 
mineral,  the  precious  opal,  is  also  found. — The  Princijiality 
of  Transylvania  is  a  highland  region,  to  the  south-east  of 
Hungary,  thickly  studded  with  small  lakes,  presenting  the 
wildest  natural  scenery.  It  has  been  styled  the  gold  mine 
of  Europe,  from  its  supply  of  the  precious  metal. — The 
kingdom  of  Balmatia  comprises  a  narrow  tract  of  moun- 
tainous country,  with  numerous  islands,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Adriatic. — The  military  frontier  district  consists  of 
a  section  of  all  the  Hungarian  countries,  where  they  border 
upon  Turkey,  not  more  than  30  miles  in  average  breadth, 
but  upwards  of  500  mdes  in  length,  following  the  windings 
of  the  frontier.  It  was  originated  by  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  time  when  the  Turks  were  formidable,  furnished  with 
strong  fortresses  and  intervening  lines  of  guard-houses,  all 
the  male  population  being  under  the  obligation  of  military 
service  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  regularly  discipHned.  The 
arrangement  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  period,  as 
a  military  training  school,  from  which  to  recruit  the  stand- 
ing army. — The  Italian  countries  of  the  empire  are  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Italy. 

254.  The  subjects  of  Austria  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  tribes  of  different  extraction,  language,  habits,  and  reli- 
gion, maintaining  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
united  by  few  common  ties.  They  may  be  arranged  how- 
ever, in  four  principal  groups.  The  Sclavoyiic  races  are 
numerically  the  most  important,  comprising  full  three-sixths 
of  the  population,  including  the  Czeches,  or  aboriginal 
Bohemians,  the  Wendes,  Sclowaks,  Croats,  Sclavons,  Dal- 
matians, Russniaks,  and  Poles.  The  Germans,  pohticallv 
preponderating,  form  about  one-sixth  ;  the  Grceco-Latins, 
another  sixth,  including  the  Italians  and  a  few  Wallachians  ; 
and  the  Magyars,  of  comparatively  recent  Asiatic  origin, 
rather  more  than  one-ninth,  the  rest  being  gypsies,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
east  of  the  empire  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition,  lead- 
ing a  wandering  life,  and  generally  among  the  lower  classes 
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in  all  parts,  intelligence  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a  vigorous  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  in  time  past  restricting  the  channels 
of  information,  and  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment repressing  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. — An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  the 
next  proportion  consists  of  Lutheran  and  other  Protestants  ; 
the  next  of  members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  the  residue 
being  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  of  no  definite  religious  per- 
suasion. The  Protestants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Hunga- 
rian countries,  which  have  had  a  constitution  peculiar  to 
themselves,  allowing  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship, 
now  abrogated.  Austria,  while  early  claiming  a  perfect  in- 
dependence of  the  papal  power  in  civil  and  political  concerns, 
has  been  blindly  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  committed 
grievous  crimes  through  religious  intolerance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  should  present  difiiculties  be  surmounted,  that  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  action  will  be  pursued  ;  and  that  throughout 
the  empire  the  light  of  evangelical  truth  will  be  allowed  to 
have  the  free  and  full  manifestation  which  its  friends  desire. 
— The  imperial  house  dates  its  foundation  from  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburgh,  in  Switzerland,  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1273.  Reigning  sovereign,  Francis  Joseph  iii. ;  ascended 
the  throne,  1849. 

Prague,  in  Bohemia,  situated  on  both  shores  of  the  Moldau,  surrounded  with 
pleasing  heights,  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  in  its  aspect  of  all  the  German 
cities.  It  has  the  oldest  university,  and  is  associated  with  the  names  of  the  illus- 
trious martyrs,  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  the  scene  of  their  labours  in  opposition  to 
the  tenets  and  corruptions  of  the  papacy. — Population,  120,000,  comprising  a 
great  nimiber  of  Jews. 

Buda,  in  Hungarj%  also  called  Ofen  [nven),  in  allusion  to  its  hot  springs,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube;  ami  Peslli,  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  river,  form 
one  town,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  been  recently  the  scene  of 
dismal  tragedies. — Population,  upwards  of  100,000  before  the  late  war. 

Trieste,  in  a  district  of  lUyria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  port  of  the  empire. — Population,  75,000,  withm  the  limits  of  the 
port. 

Lcmharg,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Peltew,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce  in  corn. — Population,  (iO.OiiO. 

Brunn,  in  Moravia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  has  been  styled  the  Leeds 
of  Austria,  from  its  woollen  and  other  manufactures. — Population.  40.000.  In 
its  immediate  environs,  is  the  caslle  of  the  S/iielberg,  noted  as  a  prison  for  political 
offenders,  in  which  Baron  Trenck,  General  Mack,  and  Silvio  Pellico  were  con- 
lined.  At  a  short  distance,  is  \.he  field  of  AusterlHz,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's 
triumph  in  1805. 

Gralz,  in  Styria,  on  the  Muhr,  a  fine  episcopal  city,  is  the  site  of  many  scientific 
institutions. — Population,  40,000. 

Ivspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  small  town  seated  in  a  splendid  Alpine  valley  on  the 
Inn,  is  the  plnce  of  assemblage  of  the  Tyiolese  estates.  The  grave  of  the  patriot 
Hofer  is  the  chief  object  of  interest. 

Ptieruardein.  in  Sclavonia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  strongett 
post  on  the  military  frontier. 
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Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  a  decayed  city,  is  historically  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  the  Council  1545 — 1565,  called  to  suppress  the  Reformation. 

Vienna,  Prague,  Gratz,  Lemberg,  Inspruck,  Pesth,  and  Olmutz  in  Moravia, 
are  the  seats  of  universities. 

The  Austrian  dominions  abound  with  mineral  waters.  Bohemia  possesses  150 
springs,  Hungary,  352  ;  and  tlie  total  is  said  to  reach  1,500.  Those  at  Marienbad, 
Eger,  Carlsbad,  and  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia, — and  at  Baden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  are  the  most  resorted  to.  The  waters  of  Sedlitz  in  Bohemia  are  largelj 
exported,  and  well  known  in  England. 


Switzerland. 

255.  Switzerland,  the  ancient  Helvetia,  is  an  entirely 
inland  state,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Baden  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyrol,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  and 
on  the  west  by  France.  Its  greatest  extent,  from  the 
German  to  the  Italian  frontier,  is  about  150  miles,  and  210 
miles  from  the  French  to  the  Austrian  territory.  The  area 
includes  15,000  square  miles,  rather  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

256.  This  part  of  Europe  is  the  centre  of  its  grandest 
scenery, — eminently  a  land  of  mountains,  valleys,  lakes, 
torrents,  and  rivers.  The  Alps,  in  a  continuous  ridge, 
divided  into  the  Pennine,  Helvetian,  and  Rheetian  sections, 
occupy  the  southern  borders,  from  which  the  enormous 
branch  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  other  offsets,  diverge  into 
the  interior.  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point,  is  in  the 
Sardinian  states,  the  chain  entering  Switzerland  imme- 
diately to  the  eastward  of  it,  where  it  has  the  following 
elevations  : 


Pesnixe  Alps.  Feet. 

Great  St.  Bernard  11,080 

Jlont  Combin 14,125 

Mont  Cervin 14,710 

Monte  Rosa  15,157 

Helvetian  Alps. 

The  Simplon,  or  Monte  Leon....  11,510 

Mont  Furea  14,(i37 

Mont  Fieudo 10,178 

St.  Gothard,  highest  6ummit  of 

the  group 10,595 

Piz  Vairhein,  or  Vogelsberg 10,870 


Rhxtian  Alps.  Feet. 

Mont  Bernardine 10,135 

Pizzodi  Stella 10,676 

Bebnese  Alps. 

Wetterhom   12,210 

Eiger 13,075 

Grindelwalder  13,321 

Schrekhorn  13,386 

Le  Monch 13,498 

Jungfrau  13,718 

Finster-aar-horn  (dark  peak  of 

the  eagle)  14,106 


The  village  of  Soglio  is  the  highest  in  Europe,  at  the 
elevation  of  6,714  feet,  situated  on  the  Rheetian  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  the  Grisons. — The  principal  passes,  and  their 
heights,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Feet. 

Pass  of  the  Simplon 6,5^5 

,,         the  Great  St.  Bernard,  at  the  Hospice 8,185 

,,         the  Si.  Gothard,  at  the  Hospice  7,<i87 

,,         the  Beniardine 7,115 

,,         the  Splugen fi,814 

The  magnificent  route  of  the  Simplon,  leading  from  the 
upper  Valais  into  Italy,  by  the  Val  d'Ossola,  was  con- 
structed by  order  of  Napoleon  for  military  purposes.  That 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  road  from  Martigny,  in  the 
lower  Valais,  to  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  is  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  the  French  army  over  it  in  the  year  1800,  but 
more  so  for  its  hospice  and  sagacious  dogs,  employed  in  the 
service  of  travellers,  benighted  or  endangered  by  the  snow- 
storms. Besides  the  carriage  roads,  there  are  a  number  of 
mule  paths  traversing  more  elevated  points,  of  which  the 
pass  of  Mont  Cervin  is  the  highest  in  Europe  that  is  fre- 
quented, attaining  nearly  1 1,000  feet. — Glaciers  give  to  the 
Alps  their  most  peculiar  physiognomy.  There  are  said  to  be 
upwards  of  400  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Tyrol,  varjdng 
in  length  from  three  to  twenty  miles,  and  in  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  nearly  three  miles ;  their  united  area  forming 
a  sea  of  ice  of  more  than  1,000  square  miles. — Avalanches 
are  common ;  the  descending  masses  of  snow  sometimes 
occasioning  very  serious  injury  to  life  and  property  in  the 
valleys. 

257.  The  rivers  rise  at  a  very  great  elevation,  and  are 
consequently  rapid  streams,  of  little  service  in  navigation. 
The  Rhine  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  branches, 
the  most  important  of  which  descends  from  the  mountain 
group  of  the  St.  Gothard.  It  traverses  the  Grisons  north- 
wards to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  bending  westwards  at  its 
issue,  composing  generally  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Switzerland  from  thence  to  Basle,  where  it  resumes 
a  northern  course,  and  leaves  the  country  6,800  feet  lower 
than  at  its  source.  Upwards  of  2, .500  streams  in  the  Swiss 
territory  send  their  waters  to  its  channel.  The  principal 
affluent  is  the  Aar,  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  by  the  Reuss,  and  of  the  lakes  o*' 
Zurich  and  Wallenstadt  bytheLimmat.  The  Rhone  issues 
from  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Furca,  in  the  upper  Valais, 
flows  through  that  canton  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  soon 
after  its  emergence  passes  into  France,  being  about  4,00i» 
feet  lower  at  its  exit  than  at  its  rise. — The  lareest  lake,  that 
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of  Geneva,  also  called  Lake  Leman, 
shaped  above  47  miles  in  length,  by 
breadth.  The  next  in  magnitude  are  the  lake 
remarkable  for  its  profound  depths,  Neufchatel,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  and  Thun. —  Waterfalls  constitute  a  grand  element 
of  Swiss  scenery.  The  more  important  are  those  of  the 
Aar,  near  the  hamlet  of  Handeck  ;  the  Reuss,  near  Ander- 
nat ;  the  Reichenbach,  in  the  vale  of  jNIeyringen  ;  the  Stau- 
bach,  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  ;  and  the  Rhine, 
below  SchafFhansen. 

258.  Owing  to  the  strongly-contrasted  differences  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface,  there  is  great  diversity  in  the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions,  an  oppressive  heat  pre- 
vailing in  some  of  the  deep  inclosed  valleys,  while  the  sur- 
rounding heights  are  robed  in  snow.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  region  of  the  vine  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  low  plains,  to  the  height  of  about 
1,800  feet.  The  oak  rises  as  high  as  2,600  feet ;  the  beech 
succeeds  to  3,300  feet ;  barley  to  4,000  feet ;  the  birch,  larch, 
pine,  and  alder,  ascend  7,000  feet.  Beyond  this  elevation 
is  the  region  of  Alpine  plants,  saxifrages,  gentians,  and 
chrysanthemums ;  and,  at  a  greater  height,  lichens  and 
mosses  alone  occur. — The  animal  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains include  the  bear,  chamois,  marmot,  and  bearded 
vulture. 

259.  Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  con- 
taining di  population  of  2,250,000. 


Cantons. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cantons. 

Chief  Towns. 

Aargau. 

Aarau. 

Schweitz. 

Schweitz,  Arth. 

Appenzell. 

Appenzell,  Altstettin. 

Soleure. 

Soleure. 

Basle. 

Basle,  Liechstall. 

St.  Gall. 

St.  Gall,  Roschach. 

Berne. 

Berne,  Thun. 

Tessin. 

Bellinzoua,  Lugano 

Fribourg. 

Fribourg,  Morat. 

Thurgau. 

F'rauenfeld. 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 

Underwalden. 

Stanz,  Sarnen. 

Glarus. 

Glarus,  Mollis. 

Uri. 

Altorf,  Fluelen. 

Grisons. 

Chur,  Tusis. 

Valois. 

Sion,  Martigny. 

Lucerne. 

Lucerne. 

Vaud. 

Lausanne,  Vevay. 

Neufchatel. 

Neufchatel. 

Zug. 

Zug. 

Schaffhausen. 

Schaffhausen. 

Zurich. 

Zurich. 

Each  canton  has  the  direction  of  its  own  domestic  con- 
cerns;  but  jurisdiction  over  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  with  the  management  of  its  foreign  relations,  be- 
longs to  the  diet,  which  is  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
cantons.  The  cantonal  governments  are  mostly  democratic 
republics,  except  Neufchatel,  where  the  executive  is  vested 
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in  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  bound  to  govern  in  harmony 
with  its  cHntoual  constitution.  Tlie  meetings  of  the  diet 
are  held  alternately  for  periods  of  two  years  at  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne. — Berne,  commonly  deemed  the  capital  of  the 
confederation,  in  lat.  46°  57'  n.  and  long.  7°  28'  e.,  a  small 
agreeable  city  on  the  Aar,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
distant  Alps,  contains  upwards  of  23,000  inhabitants. 

260.  The  emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  the  yoke  of 
Austria,  commenced  by  the  patriotic  Tell,  was  confirmed  on 
the  field  of  Morgarten,  in  the  year  1315,  by  the  victory  of 
the  three  forest  cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden, 
when  the  prominent  part  acted  by  the  Schweitzers  in  the 
battle,  originated  the  name  of  Swiss  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  Since  that  period, 
except  during  the  career  of  Napoleon,  it  has  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815,  its  per- 
petual neutrality  was  recognised  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  in  the  north,  east,  and  central 
districts,  constituting  a  vast  majority,  are  Germans  ;  in  the 
west,  French  ;  and  in  the  south,  Italians. — Pastoral  and 
agricultural  occuimtions  prevail  ^^^th  each  race ;  but  the 
German  Swiss  are  also  engaged  in  the  production  of  various 
textile  fabrics,  and  the  French  Swiss  are  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  jewellery  and  watch-making. — The  majority  of  the 
population,  amounting  to  nearly  three-fifths,  are  Protestants  ; 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  rather  more  than  two  fifths, 
are  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  few  coimtries  in  which 
Protestantism  has  more  mournfully  degenerated  than  in 
Switzerland.  It  has  a  clergy  extensively  composed  of  men 
who  scorn  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  as  the  supersti- 
tions of  an  ignorant  age,  and  jireach  the  conceits  of  rationalism 
from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  truths  of  Scripture.  It  has 
infidels  of  almost  all  grades  in  its  ranks,  who  connect  a 
vaunting  profession  of  liberalism  with  an  entire  denial  of 
religious  freedom  to  those  who  walk  not  with  them  ;  and 
visit  with  fine  and  imprisonment  the  "faithful  found  among 
the  faithless,"  who  venture  upon  an  independent  exercise  of 
the  right  of  public  worship.  The  government  of  the  canton 
of  Vaud  has  especially  disgraced  itself  bv  persecutions  of 
this  kind,  and  shown  that,  where  religious  principle  is 
wanting,  democracy  is  just  as  capable  of  allying  itself  with 
oppression  as  despotism. 
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Geneva,  at  the  issue  of  the  Rhone  from  its  lake,  is  the  largest  city  of  Switzer- 
land. Jewellery  and  horology  are  extensively  traded  in.  Calvin  long  resided 
here,  and  laboured  to  establish  the  Reformation.— Population,  25,000. 

Zurich,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake  named  after  it,  is  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  town,  in  a  densely  peopled  neighbourhood.  In  its  principal 
church,  Zuingle  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  by  its  press,  Coverdale's 
Bible,  the  lirst  entire  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  was  printed  in  1535. 

Lucerne,  seated  on  an  arm  of  its  lake,  at  tlie  outlet  of  the  Reuss,  has  little 
interest  in  itself,  but  is  in  the  midst  of  most  ma^ificent  scenerj-. 

Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  a  frontier  town  towards  France  and  Germany,  ranks  after 
Zurich  and  Geneva,  as  a  mart  of  commerce.  The  hall  remains  where  the  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  held,  1431 — H3S. 

Lausanne,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  commonly  selected  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  strangers,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Gibbon  wrote 
his  infidel  history  here,  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  which  the 
proprietor  allows  to  be  used  as  a  depot  of  the  Bii.le  Society. 

Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  renownedfor  its  lovely  situation  ;  andFribourg, 
on  the  Sarine,  for  its  stupendous  suspension  bridge  over  the  river  of  855  feet, 
span. 

Switzerland  contains  many«i7ej  of  historic  interest .  Tell's  Platte,  by  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  the  site  of  his  escape  from  the  tyrant  Gessler;  .Morgarten,  a  defile  by 
the  Lake  of  Egheri,  where  a  handful  of  Swiss  defeated  a  powerful  Austrian  force 
in  1315  ;  Sempach,  upon  the  lake  of  that  name,  the  scene  of  the  second  great 
Austrian  defeat  in  13S6;  Morat,  on  the  banks  of  its  lake,  where  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  was  overthrown  in  1476;  Wildhaus,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Santis,  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  the  birth-place  of  Zuingle,  and  Cappell  in  that  of  Zurich,  the 
sceae  of  bis  death  in  1531. 


Italy. 

261.  Italy,  in  the  soutli  of  Europe,  has  Austrian  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France,  on  its  northern  borders  ; 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  great  arm  the  Adriatic,  inclosing 
it  in  other  directions.  The  country  forms  a  long  narrow 
peninsula,  bifurcated  at  the  southern  extremity,  but  its 
extensive  coast-line  is  very  little  broken  by  inlets.  The 
chief  openings  are  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa, 
Salerno,  and  St.  Euphemia,  on  the  western  side;  the  Gulf 
of  Tareuto  on  the  southern ;  the  Gulfs  of  Venice  and  Man- 
fredonia  on  the  eastern.  Some  of  the  largest  European 
islands  are  Italian,  with  many  of  minor  dimensions.  The 
area  of  the  mainland  and  islands  is  estimated  at  1 20,000 
square  miles. 

262.  Continental  Italy  extends  upwards  of  700  miles 
in  length,  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremities  of  Calabria ; 
and  360  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  west  borders  of  Savoy 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  breadth  of  the 
peninsula  is  generally  about  100  miles,  and  less  than  twenty 
at  the  extreme  southern  projections.  The  divisions  of  the 
Alps  mentioned  in  connection  with  Switzerland  and  Austria 
occupy  the  north  frontier,  and  variously  dip  into  the  inte- 
rior.    The  western  course  of  the  great  range  is  principally 
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Italian.  It  consists  of  part  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  extending 
from  the  Swiss  border  to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme ;  the 
Graian  or  Grecian  Alps,  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to 
Mont  Cenis  ;  the  Cottian  Alps,  from  Mont  Cenis  to  Monte 
Yiso ;  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  from  Mont  Viso  to  the  Col 
de  Tende,  eastward  of  which  the  Apennines  commence. 

Heights.  Feet. 

Pennine  Alps Le  Geant  13,800 

Mont  Blanc  15,?50 

Grecian  Alps  ....  Little  St.  Bernard   9,.591 

Mont  Iseran 13,274 

Mont  Cenis  _ 11,460 

Cottian  Alps Monte  Viso 12,580 

Principal  Passes.  Feet. 

Col  de  Tende.  the  high  road  between  Nice  and  Turin 5.88'' 

Pass  of  Mont  Genevre,  connecting  Piedmont  and  France 6.476 

Pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  connecting  Piedmont  and  Savoy 6,775 

Little  St.  Bernard,  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  the  supposed  route  of 
Hannibal  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps  7,965 

The  Apennines,  of  far  inferior  height,  occupy  a  much  larger 
area,  and  constitute  the  characteristic  mountain-system. 
The  chain  runs  from  the  Col  de  Tende,  north-eastward  round 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the 
peninsula  towards  its  centre,  embracing  a  course  of  7i)0 
miles  following  the  windings.  Its  highest  point,  Monte 
Corno,  the  summit  of  //  G)'a)i  Sasso  (T Italia,  the  Great 
Rock  of  Italy,  rises  9,523  feet  near  Aquila,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan territory.  An  offset  extending  to  the  Bay  of  Naples 
contains  the  only  active  volcano  of  continental  Europe, 
Vesuvius,  3,8/9  feet  in  height,  which  has  been  in  eruption 
at  intervals  since  the  year  79,  when  its  first  recorded  out- 
break destroyed  the  cities  of  Herculaneura  and  Pompeii. 

2G3.  The  Po  is  the  only  river  possessing  any  claim  to 
rank  with  the  great  streams  of  Europe.  It  rijes  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the 
entire  north,  entering  the  Adriatic  bv  three  mouths.  Its 
current  brings  down  an  immense  amount  of  sedimentary 
matter,  which  has  overspread  the  plain  of  Lombardy  with 
its  rich  soil,  advanced  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  its  con- 
fluence several  miles  since  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  so 
raised  its  own  bed  that  high  embankments  are  necessary 
to  keep  in  its  waters.  The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
Tyrol  througli  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  Adriatic ;  tlie 
Tiber,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
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raneaa  below  Rome ;  and  the  Arno,  confined  to  Tuscany, 
are  the  next  important  streams. — Northern  Italy  contains 
several  large  and  lovely  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Garda,  Mag2;iore,  and  Como.  Central  Italy  has  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  two  only  are  extensive,  the  Lake  of 
Celano  (ancient  Fucinus),  which  having  no  natural  outlet 
was  furnished  with  an  artificial  emissary,  to  prevent  its 
frequent  overflows,  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  Lake 
of  Perugia  (ancient  Thrasimenus),  on  the  borders  of  whicli 
Hannibal  obtained  his  famous  victory  over  the  consul 
flaminius. 

2'i4.  Insular  Italy  comprises  the  large  Island  of  Corsica, 
belonging  to  France  ;  Sardinia,  separated  from  it  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  and  more  extensive,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  ;  and  Sicily,  detached 
from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  of  jNIessiua,  forming 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  occupied  on  its  north-eastern 
side  by  Etna,  the  2H'incij)al  European  volcano.  This  moun- 
tain has  been  the  scene  of  fiery  explosions  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  has  a  circuit  of  eighty  miles  at  the  base,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  10,882  feet,  the  travelling  distance 
from  Catania  to  the  summit,  including  about  twenty-four 
miles.  Its  lower  portion,  called  the  Fertile  region,  has  a 
tropical  vegetation,  and  is  highly  cultivated.  The  middle 
district,  or  the  Woody  region,  consists  of  a  belt  of  forests, 
luxuriant  oaks,  beeches,  and  chestnuts.  The  upper  portion, 
or  the  Desert  region,  produces  ascendingly  shrubs,  plants^ 
and  lichens,  followed  by  utter  sterility.  North  of  Sicily  lie 
the  Lipari  Isles,  two  of  which,  Vulcano  and  Stromboli, 
contain  active  volcanoes.  The  other  Italian  islands  of  note 
are  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's 
residence  in  1814,  possessing  valuable  iron  mines  ;  Ischia, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  site  of  volcanic 
action  in  ancient  times ;  Capri,  on  the  south  side,  which 
witnessed  the  gloom  and  guilt  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  ; 
and  the  Maltese  group,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Sicily, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Maltese  islands  consist  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino  intermediate.  Malta 
the  largest,  an  important  naval  st  ition,  was  held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
from  the  niiidle  ages  to  the  year  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  by 
the  English  in  1800,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  at  the  peace  of 
'Sis.  Valetta,  the  capital,  is  surrounded  by  fortificaiions  deemed  impregna- 
ble. On  the  north-east  coast,  is  the  Calle  de  San  Paulo,  or  haven  of  St. 
Paul,  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  apot  on  which  the  Apostle  landed  after  hu 
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shipwreck.  The  population  of  the  islands  amounts  to  upwards  of  127,000.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  council,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  ftueen  in  Council. 

265.  The  Italian  states  rank  in  the  following  order  as  to 
territorial  extent : — 

States.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Kingdom  of  Naples Naples,  Palermo,  Messina. 

icingdom  of  Sardinia Turin,  Genoa,  Nice,  Cag!iari. 

Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice Milan,  Venice,  Verona,  Mantua. 

States  of  the  Church    Rome,  Bologna. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany Florence,  Leghorn,  Pisa. 

Duchyof  Parma    Parma,  Piacenza. 

Duchy  of  Modena Modena,  Reggio. 

Duchy  of  Lucca Lucca. 

Republic  of  San  Marino San  Marino. 

The  entire  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  23,000,000, 
of  which  Naples  has  nearly  8,000,000  ;  Sardinia  and  Lom- 
bardy, nearly  5,000,000  each  ;  the  Papal  States,  2,500,000  ; 
and  Tuscany,  1,500,000 ;  the  Duchies  dividing  the  re- 
mainder. 

256.  The  kingdom  of  Naj)les  embraces  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  with  Sicily  is  styled  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  No  portion  of  Europe  possesses  greater 
natural  advantages ;  but  long  misgovernment,  together 
with  the  inveterate  indolence  of  the  people,  has  prevented 
the  development  of  its  resources. — Naples,  the  capital, 
seated  on  the  splendid  bay  to  which  its  name  is  given,  is 
the  most  populous  city  of  Italy,  containing  360,000  inha- 
bitants, gay,  licentious,  and  absurdly  superstitious,  ever 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  inert  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life,  and  uncommercial.  Reigning  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  ii.,  ascended  the  throne  1830. 

The  continental  pari  of  the  kingdom  contains  no  provincial  city  of  importance, 
but  has  many  interesting  historic  sites.  Puzzuoli,  a  small  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  represents  Puteoli;  and  Reggio,  on  the  Neapolitan 
shore  of  the  strait  of  Messina,  one  of  the  largest  cities  after  the  capital,  occupies 
the  site  of  Rhegium.  These  places  were  visited  by  Paul  on  his  journey  to 
Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  13.  The  field  of  Cannre,  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  great  vic- 
tory, is  in  the  vicinity  of  Canosa,  not  far  from  the  Ofanto,  a  river  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  modern  town  of  Arpino,  near  the  Roman  states,  contains  many  remains  of 
Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Marius,  Cicero,  and  Agrippa.  Sulraona,  n.  w.  of  the 
lake  of  Celano,  is  the  Sulmo  of  Ovid,  the  plare  of  his  birth,  Nola,  where  the 
emperor  Augustus  died,  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  (iaeta. 

The  Bay  of  Naples  exhibits  an  unsurpassed  combination  of  land  and  water 
scenery.  Vesuvius  is  on  the  eastern  side,  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital.  It 
was  deemed  an  extinct  volcano  previous  to  the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  which 
destroyed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  From  that  period  to  the  year 
1138,  eight  eruptions  are  recorded;  none  occurred  afterwards  till  13il6;  a  pause 
followed  of  more  than  three  centuries  with  only  one  slight  outbreak ;  but  since 
\Ci66  the  volcano  has  only  been  at  rest  for  very  brief  intervals.    The  earliest  trace 
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of  Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  1711  by  a  peasant  while  sinking  a  well  near 
Portici  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  site  of  Pompeii  was  identified  about 
1748,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  has  been  cleared  of  its  superincumbent 
materials. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  occupies  a  plain  on  the  north  coast,  styled  by  the 
the  semi-oriental  natives  the  Vale  of  the  Golden  Shell. — Population  180,000. 
Messina,  on  the  north-east  coast,  is  seated  on  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Europe;  and  along  with  Catania,  at  the  southern  base  of  Etna,  has  been  repeat- 
edly damaged  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  explosions.  Siragosa,  further  south, 
stands  amid  the  ruins  of  the  renowned  Syracuse;  and  Gir</en<i,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  island,  with  magnificent  remains  adjoining,  represents  the 
ancient  Agrigentum. 

The  classical  Scylla,  is  a  rock  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait  of  Messina ;  and 
Charybdis,  an  eddy,  now  called  the  Galafaro,  on  the  opposite  Sicilian  coast.  The 
fears  of  the  ancient  mariners,  in  relation  to  these  places,  evidence  their  inexpert- 
ness,  as  they  present  no  difliculties  in  modern  navigation. 

Europe  obtains  nearly  all  its  sulphur  from  Sicily. 

267.  The  Sardinian  monarchy  includes  the  island  of  that 
name,  the  principaUties  of  Piedmont  and  Nice,  with  the 
duchy  of  Genoa,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy  ;  and  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  without  the  limits  of  Italy 
Proper.  The  country  is  well-watered  and  fertile ;  the 
people  industrious ;  and  the  form  of  government  liberal, 
but  far  from  being  established  upon  a  secure  basis. — Turin, 
the  capital,  a  remarkably  fine  city  on  the  Po,  containing 
120,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  seat  of  science  and 
literature  south  of  the  Alps.  Reigning  sovereign,  Victor 
Emanuel  ii.,  ascended  the  throne  1849. 

Genoa  the  Superb,  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  chief  port  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  though  fallen  from  the  rank  held  during  the  middle  ages,  is  still  an  im- 
portant commercial  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Columbus.  Population 
114,000.  i\ice,  on  the  coast,  near  the  French  frontier,  famed  for  its  delightful 
situation,  has  long  been  a  resort  of  invalids.  Chamberry  the  chief  town  of 
Savoy,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  great  roads  leading  from  Lyons  and  Geneva  to 
Turin  across  Mont  Cenis.  Chamouni,  a  Savoyard  village,  has  a  European  repu- 
tation owing  to  the  scenery  of  its  valley,  and  as  the  starting  place  for  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

A  singularly  interesting  people,  the  Vaudois,  inhabit  three  valleys  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Cottiaii  Alps  in  Piedmont.  They  have  long  formed  a  communion 
separate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  have  remained  faithful  witnesses  for 
Christ  from  very  early  times,  notwithsianding  the  most  barbarous  persecutions. 
In  1655,  the  Protector  Cromwell  interfered  to  procure  for  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  Milton  commemorated  their  fidelity  and  sufferings  in  tb» 
noble  sonnet, 

"  Avenge.  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

The  Vaudois  communion  comprises  about  20,000  individuals,  distributed  in 
thirteen  parishes,  each  with  its  pastor,  one  of  the  pastors  having  the  title  of 
moderator. 

Caaliari,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  Popula- 
tion 27,000. 

268.  The  Lombardo-Fenetian  kingdom,  in  the  north 
and  north-east,  forms  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sardinian  territory  by  the  Ticino,  an  affluent 
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of  the  Po,  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  consists  of  two 
prmcipal  divisions,  which  comprise  the  richest  districts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  present  the  greatest  evidences  of  material 
prosperity,  recently  marred  to  some  extent  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Milan,  on 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda, 
at  the  head  of  the  western  division,  contains  upwards  of 
150,000  inhabitants;  and  Venice,  on  an  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  division,  more  than  100,000. 

Milan  is  the  general  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  northern  Italy,  coinmunicatiiig 
■with  central  Europe  by  the  great  roads  across  the  Alps  of  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gothard,  the  Splugen,  and  the  Stelvio.  Its  profusely  adorned  cathedral  of  white 
marble,  commenced  in  138.5,  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  strangers.  Milanese 
Lombardy  includes  Mantua,  on  the  Mincio,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe;  Pavia,  a  decayed  city  on  the  Ticino,  the  seat  of  a  university  ;  Bergamo, 
ni'rth-east  of  Milan,  the  birth-place  of  Tasso  ;  Como,  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  its  beautiful  lake,  associated  with  the  name  of  Pliny;  Monza,  north  of  Milan, 
where  the  celebrated  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings  is  still  preserved;  and 
Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  memorable  for  the  terrible  passage  of  its  bridge  by  Napoleon 
in  1(96. 

Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  middle  ages,  is  remarkable  for  its 
situation,  being  inclosed  by  a  lagune;  and  built  on  islands,  with  canals  for  its 
thoroughfares.  Venetian  Lombardy  cmtains  Padua,  a  lane  ancient  city  near  a 
branch  of  the  Brenta,  the  most  highly-famed  school  in  Ki.rope  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteentli  centuries;  Vicenza,  on  tlie  Bacchiglione,  adorned  with  many  fine 
specimens  of  the  architectural  skill  of  Palladio,  one  of  its  citi/i'ns  ;  and  Verona, 
on  the  Adige,  possessing  an  important  fortress,  and  many  monuments  of  Roman 
times.  The  village  of  Campo  Formio,  near  Udino,  towards  the  borders  of  Austrian 
Germany,  is  noted  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1797. 

269.  The  States  of  the  Church  extend  in  a  north-Tvest 
direction  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  side  of 
central  Italy.  Rome,  the  capital,  on  the  Tiber,  the  re- 
nowned mistress  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  modern  times 
the  metropolis  of  the  papacy,  in  lat.  41°  50'  N.,  and  long. 
12°  30'  E.,  contained  before  its  recent  siege  an  estimated 
population  of  150,000.  The  present  pope,  Pius  ix.,  was 
elected  in  1846.  The  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  was  long  a  source  of  exasperation  to 
the  people,  and  recjuired  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  soldiery  for  its  support. 

Rome  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The 
modern  city  is  principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  occupies  a  plain,  the 
ancient  Campus  Martins,  to  the  north  of  the  famed  hills,  four  of  wliich  are  now 
almost  deserted  sites.  The  walls  are  about  fifieen  miles  in  circuit,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  inclosed  area  consists  of  fulds,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  Among  tlis 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  remains  of  the  great 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  commenced  by  Vespasian  aiid  completed  by 
Titus ;  the  column  of  Trajan  erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  his  Djcian  vic- 
tories ;  the  arch  ol  Titus,  commemorating  his  conquest  of  Juda>a;  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  a  memorial  of  his  successes  ajiainst  the  Parthians;  and  the 
arcb  of  Constantinc,  raised  un  the  occasion  of  his  bocominj;  sole  emperor  of  the 
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west.  The  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  Antinous,  and  the  Dying 
GladiatiT,  are  celebrated  works  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  modern  Rome,  upwards 
of  36"  churches,  and  about  eighty  palaces  are  enumerated.  It  has  been  the  boast 
of  the  Inhabitants  that  the  pope  might  say  mass  in  a  different  church  every  day 
in  the  year;  but  the  list  includes  very  many  that  are  always  shut,  and  more  still 
that  are  only  opened  once  a  year,  on  a  festival  day.  St.  Peter's,  commenced  in 
1506,  dedicated  in  1626,  but  not  completed  in  its  present  state  till  1780,  rises 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross  430  feet.  Down  to  1694,  the  outlay 
amounted  to  10,000,000/.,  without  including  the  internal  ornaments.  The  total 
cost  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  twice  that  sum.  A  much  inferior  structure, 
St.  John  Lateran,  is  the  metropolitan  church,  of  which  the  pope  is  minister,  and 
in  which  he  is  crowned.  The  Vatican,  the  winter  palace  of  the  pope,  is  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  i.5'0  halls,  chambers,  and  galleries,  besides  courts  and  gardens, 
with  museums  rich  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  a  va~t  collection  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts.  A  series  of  paintings  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo, 
imong  which  that  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  conspicuous,  adorn  the  Sistine  chapel 
of  the  Vatican;  and  its  picture  gallery  has  Raffaelle's  greatest  work,  the  Trans- 
figuration. 

liologna,  at  the  north  base  of  the  northern  Apennines,  is  the  principal  provin- 
cial city  of  the  Papal  States.— Population  70,000. 

Civiia  Vecc/iia  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic,  are  the 
chief  purts. 

270.  The  States  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Farma,  and  i?/cc«, 
grand  duchies  and  duchies,  occupy  the  remainder  of  central 
Italv,  with  the  repubhc  of  San  Marino,  an  insigniticant 
territory  near  the  Adriatic,  surrounded  by  the  Papal  States, 
and  only  nominally  independent. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  the  Tuscan  grand  duchy,  the  native  city  of  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Galileo,  is  called  In  bdla,  the  beautiful,  from  its  delightful 
situation  in  the  garden  valley  of  the  Arno.  It  has  also  been  styled  the  metro- 
polis of  the  middle  ages,  from  its  castellated  palaces,  structures  of  the  period. 
The  museums  and  galleries  of  the  city  are  rich  in  sculptures,  ancient  and 
modern,  paintings,  and  historical  collections. — Population  100,000.  Lcyhorii,  a 
seaport  on  the  Mediterranean,  embraces  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Tuscany,  and 
ranks  as  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  of  Italy.  The  grave  of  SmoUet  is  in 
the  English  burying-ground.— Population  78,000.  Pha,  on  the  Arno,  near  its 
mouth,  a  decayed  city,  contains  manyancient  buildings  and  a  remarkable  leaning 
tower,  which  diverges  15  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  A  colony  of  camels, 
brought  over  by  the  Knight's  Hospitallers  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  has  been 
perpetuated  on  the  plain  of  Pisa. 

Modena.  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  occupies  a  fine  plain  between  the  rivers 
Panora  and  Secchia,  a'ms  of  the  Po.— Population,  27,000.  /Je(;(/Jo,  the  native 
place  of  Ariosto,  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  importance,  containing  the  museum 
01  SpaUanzani. 

Parma,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  no  interest 
apart  from  the  paintings  of  Correggio. — Population,  30,000. 

Lucca,  the  capital  of  the  small  duchy,  on  the  Serchio,  is  remarkable  for  its 
highly  cultivated  vicinity,  the  most  densely  peopled  portion  of  Italy. — Popula- 
tion, 24,000. 

The  little  re;)!(6/ie  of  San  Afnrino  comprises  an  area  of  27  square  miles;  contains 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  a  few  villages,  with  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

By  the  death  of  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  ex-empress  of 
France,  Dec.  17,  18»7,  that  duchy  descends  to  the  duke  of  Lucca,  according  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna;  and  the  duchy  of  Lucca  passes  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  latter  provision  had  previously  taken  effect  by 
the  voluntary  cession  of  Lucca  to  Tuscany  in  October,  1S47,  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  for  an  annual  stipend. 

271.  Oi  Italy  in  general,  the  northern  portion,  consist- 
ing of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  is  the  most  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.     Rice  is  grown  extensively  in  the  low  grounds 
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which  admit  of  being  readily  flooded  ;  mulberry  planta- 
tions abound  for  the  silk-worm,  from  which  a  large  amount 
of  raw  silk  is  obtained  for  native  manufactures  and  expor- 
tation ;  and  the  rich  pastures  of  the  ISIilanese  are  celebrated 
foj*  dairy  produce.  In  central  Italy,  an  extensive  area  of 
the  lowlands,  comprising  the  Tuscan  Maremma  and  Roman 
Carapagna,  luxuriantly  sustains  a  rank  vegetation,  but  can- 
not be  inhabited  by  man  in  the  summer  months,  owing  to 
its  pestilential  exhalations,  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of 
cultivation,  as  formerly  the  district  was  occupied  with  Etrus- 
can and  Volscian  towns.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy  the  vine  is  common,  but  especially  in  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  south  of  Sicily,  where  it  appears  in  connection 
with  the  olive,  orange,  lemon,  date-palm,  sugar-cane,  and 
cotton  plant. — The  country  has  long  been  the  centre  of 
papal  influence.  Memorials  of  the  great  apostasy  appear 
in  crucifixes  planted  along  the  high  roads,  shrines  decked 
with  the  emblems  of  superstition,  common  by  the  wayside, 
as  well  as  along  the  streets  of  the  towns,  and  in  swarms  of 
priests  and  monks.  The  number  ot  the  clergy  has  been 
rated  at  500,000,  amounting  to  nearly  one  in  every  forty 
of  the  population,  forming  a  class  notoriously  suspected  of 
using  the  confessional  to  promote  sinister  and  immoral 
purposes.  Under  their  influence,  and  with  a  religious 
system  which  interdicts  religious  knowledge,  and  substitutes 
penances  and  indulgences  for  the  moral  virtues,  the  preva- 
lence of  licentious  habits  among  the  people  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise. Recent  political  events  have  worn  an  aspect  favour- 
able to  social  improvement  and  religious  reform.  In  the 
course  of  an  eager  though  ill-conducted  struggle  for  popular 
liberty,  the  Italians  have  found  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  its 
sternest  foes,  and  their  hold  upon  the  population  has  iu 
consequence  very  sensibly  declined.  Intolerance  has  been 
compelled  in  some  quarters  to  relax  its  grasp,  and  allow,  as 
in  Sardinia,  the  free  circulation  of  Bibles  and  religious 
books,  which  formerly  could  only  be  introduced  into  the 
country  as  contraband  goods.  Present  appearances,  indeed, 
indicate  the  re-establishment  of  political  and  religious  des- 
potism in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  neighbouring 
duchies  by  a  foreign  military,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  it  will  be  restored  without  important  modifications,  or 
if  otherwise,  that  its  dominion  can  be  lasting. 
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The  mass  of  the  inhabilanls  of  Italy,  and  its  islands,  are  Greco-Latins,  descended 
from  the  ancient  races,  with  an  admixture  of  Saracenic  blood  in  Sicily,  Spanish  in 
Sardinia,  and  German  in  Upper  Italy.  There  are  a  few  pure  foreign  colonies, 
consisting  of  Albanians  in  Calabria,  Catalans  in  Sardinia,  Germans  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  Jews  and  Gypsies  scattered,  and  the  Vaudois  of  French 
extraction. 

The  written  language  of  Italy,  or  the  proper  Italian,  differs  from  the  spoken, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  dialects  widely  differing  from  each  other.  The 
educated  classes  speak,  in  general,  the  living  dialect  of  the  state  to  which  they 
belong,  Neapolitan.  Tuscan,  or  Genoese;  but  speak  also  the  proper  Italian,  which 
is  learned  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education.  Both  the  written  and  the  spoken 
languages  are  based  substantially  upon  the  Latin.  The  Calabrian  dialect  has 
many  Greek  words;  the  Neapolitan  few;  the  Sicilian  both  Greek  and  Arabic. 

Italy  imports  more  British  and  produce  manufactures  than  any  other  European 
country  except  Germany,  The  principal  exports  are  silk,  olive-oil,  rice,  fruits, 
and  the  Lombard  cheese,  improperly  called  Parmasan. 

The  universities  in  the  order  of  their  establishment,  are  Bologna,  founded  in 
1119,  the  most  ancient  in  Italy;  Padua,  1221;  Naples,  1224;  Rome,  1248; 
Perugia,  1307;  Pisa,  1330;  Siena,  1358;  Pavia,  1361;  Turin,  1412;  Catania, 
1445;  Palermo,  1447;  Cagliari,  1764;  Sassari,  1765;  Genoa.  1812. 

The  railways  at  present  in  operation  extend  from  Venice,  by  Padua  to  Vicenza; 
from  Milan  to  Monza;  from  Milan  to  Treviglio;  from  Leghorn,  by  Pisa  to 
Florence;  from  Pisa  to  Lucca;  from  Naples  to  Capua;  and  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii  and  Castellamare. 

The  tvolf  is  found  in  the  Apennines ;  the  wild  boar  in  Calabria. 


Spain  and  Portugal. 

272.  The  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  occupy  a 
peninsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  anciently  called  the 
Iberian,  now  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  that  country 
embracing  a  vast  proportion  of  the  area.  On  the 
north,  the  isthmus  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees  connects  it 
with  France  ;  on  the  south,  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  separates 
it  from  the  adjacent  shores  of  Africa ';  eastward  the  Medi- 
terranean constitutes  the  boundary ;  and  westward,  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  Strait  to  the  French  territory.  The 
peninsula  forms  an  irregular  square,  and  was  not  unhappily 
compared  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  shape  to  a  bull's 
hide.  Its  greatest  extent  from  east  to  west  amounts  to  630 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  530  miles.  The  superficial 
area  is  computed  at  216,000  square  miles,  which  exceeds 
the  area  of  France,  and  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  British 
isles. 

273.  The  country  is  eminently  a  region  of  hiffh  lands. 
The  lofty  Pyrenees,  crowned  with  snows  and  glaciers,  rise 
on  the  north-east  to  the  height  of  11J427  feet  in  the  Pic 
Nethou,  the  eastern  summit  of  Mount  Maladetta.  This 
chain  is  remarkable  for  having  all  its  great  valleys  trans- 
verse, or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  principal 
range,  depressions  usually  marking  the  heads  of  the  valleys. 
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which  constitute  the  natural  passes  from  one  side  of  the 
mountains  to  the  other,  commonly  designated  puertos,  ports 
or  gates.  The  Pyrenees  extend  from  the  IMediterranean 
along  the  whole  of  the  frontier  towards  France,  and  are 
prolonged  to  the  western  limits  of  Spain  at  Cape  Finisterre 
by  a  lower  range,  running  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Four  other  chains  traverse  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  with 
a  general  direction  from  east  to  west.  The  most  important 
are  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  or  Castilian  mountains,  extend- 
ing through  the  centre  from  the  borders  of  Arragon,  through 
Portugal,  to  the  rock  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
stretching  through  the  south,  from  the  confines  of  Murcia, 
to  the  coast  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.  This  last  range 
contains  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  peninsula,  the 
Cerro  de  Mulhacen,  to  the  south-east  of  Granada,  which 
reaches  the  elevation  of  11,665  feet. — The  distinguishing 
prefixes  attached  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  Spanish 
mountains  refer  to  their  configuration.  Sierra,  a  saw, 
denotes  a  serrated  range  ;  ^j?c,  a  pointed  height ;  and  cerro, 
a  hog-backed  hill. — The  central  districts  comprising  Old 
and  New  Castile,  consist  of  high  table-land  occupied  with 
cities  and  towns  at  a  remarkable  elevation,  the  site  of 
Aranjuez  being  1,698  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Madrid,  2, 1 70," Segovia,  2,878,  and  Hourubia,  3,460.  But 
the  royal  palace  of  the  Escurial,  apparently  on  a  plain,  has 
an  elevation  of  3520  feet,  very  little  lower  than  the  crest 
of  Snowdon ;  and  La  Granja,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  is  elevated  3,943  feet.  This  would 
appear  a  castle  in  the  air  if  isolated,  being  sixty  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Vesuvius. — The  large  rivers,  according 
to  their  magnitude,  with  their  lengths,  are  as  follows:  — 
the  Tagus,  GOO  miles  ;  Douro,  500  ;  Ebro,  400  ;  Gnadiana, 
420  ;  and  Guadalquivir,  320,  all  flowing  generally  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic,  except  the  Ebro,  which  has  an  eastern 
course  to  the  jNIediterranean. —  The  country  contains  no 
lakes  of  consequence,  but  large  circular  pools  are  numerous 
in  the  Pyrenees,  called  by  the  mountaineers  oides,  pots  or 
boilers,  some  of  which  occur  at  great  heights,  and  are  en- 
cumbered with  ice  all  the  year  round. 

274.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  embraces  nearly  five-sixths 
of  the  peninsula,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
12,000,000.     By  royal  decree  dated  November  30,  1833, 
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it  was  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces,  but  the  old  division 
into  fourteen  great  districts  is  still  popularly  retained. 

Proniices.  Cities  and  Towns. 

New  Castile  Madrid,  Toledo,  Talavera. 

GUI  Castile Burgos,  Valladolid. 

Galida Corunna,  Ferrol. 

Asturias  Oviedo,  Gijon. 

Leon Leon,  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Biscay  Bilboa,  St.  Sebastian,  Vittoria. 

Navarre Pampeluna,  Tiidela. 

Arragon Saragossa. 

Catalonia Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Tortosa. 

Valencia  Valencia,  Alicant. 

Murcui Alurcia,  Carthagena. 

Granada  Granada.  Malaga. 

Andalusia Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordova. 

Estreniadura  Badajoz,  Merida. 

275.  Madrid,  in  lat.  40°  25'  n.  and  long.  3°  40'  w.  in 
the  centre  of  the  monarchy,  was  declared  the  capital  by  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  ii.  in  the  year  1.563,  and  has  now  up- 
wards of  220,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  an  uneven 
sterile  site,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Manzanares,  which 
flows  into  the  Tagus,  but  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer 
months.  There  are  some  wide  differences  in  national  cha- 
racter between  the  maritime  and  inland  population  of  Spain  ; 
and  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  south  ;  but 
to  a  great  extent,  the  Spaniards  are  proud,  ignorant,  indo- 
lent, treacherous,  revengeful,  and  cruel.  The  last  feature 
is  mournfully  conspioious  in  the  religious  annals  of  the 
country,  in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  and  it  now  appears 
in  the  passionate  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  bull- 
fight.—  The  islands  connected  with  Spain  are  the  Balearic, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  consisting  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivica,  and  others,  constituting  a  distinct  province  ;  and  the 
isle  of  Leon,  off  the  south-west  coast,  forming  with  it  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  containuig  that  city.  —  Part  of  the  7nain- 
land  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  has  been  held  since  its  capture  in  the  year  1704.  The 
rock  has  a  circuit  of  about  seven  miles,  and  rises  nearly 
1,500  feet.  Its  summit  has  long  been  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  the  monkey  species,  tbe  only  example  of  the 
animal  wild  in  Europe. — The  Spanish  monarchy  was  formed 
in  the  year  1516,  when  the  separate  sovereignties  of  Arra- 
gon, Castile,  and  Leon,  were  united  in  the  person  of  Don 
Carlos  I.,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Spain,  better  known  in 
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history  as  the  emperor  Charles  v.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  Umited  monarchy,  the  national  assembly  or  the 
Cortes  consisting  of  two  chambers.  Reigning  sovereign, 
Isabella  ii.,  came  to  the  throne  a  minor  in  1833. 

Barcelona,  a  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom  after 
the  capital.— Population,  120,000. 

Seville,  in  Lower  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
containing  many  Moorish  remains.  Andalusia  is  an  Arabic  softening  of  Vanda- 
lusia,  the  name  given  to  the  south  of  Spain  upon  its  conquest  by  the  Vandals. — 
Population,  90,000. 

Granada,  on  the  Darro,  is  remarkable  as  the  capital  of  the  last  Moorish  king- 
dom in  Spain,  still  containing  the  palace  of  the  kings,  called  the  Alhambra,  the 
finest  monument  of  Arabian  architecture  existing.  Tlie  banner  of  Castile  first 
floated  on  its  towers,  Januar>'  2.  1492. — Population,  80,000. 

Valencia,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  near  its  outfall  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
important  maritime  and  manufacturing  city,  with  a  flourishing  university. — 
Population,  66,000. 

Malaga,  on  the  south  coast,  the  chief  port  of  the  province  of  Granada,  is 
celebrated  for  its  wines  and  fruits,  largely  exported. — Population,  60,000. 

Cadiz,  on  the  Isle  de  Leon,  off  the  south-west  coast,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  the  principal  commercial  city  and  port  of  the 
kingdom. — Population,  58.000. 

Cordova,  the  Roman  Corduba,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  noted  for  its  Moorish 
mosque  of  extraordinary  splendour ;  Segovia,  at  the  north  base  of  the  Castilian 
Mountains,  for  the  grand  aqueduct  of  Trajan;  Salamanca,  on  the  Tonnes,  for  its 
ancient  and  once  celebrated  university ;  Toledo,  a  decayed  city,  on  the  Tagus, 
for  its  vast  cathedral ;  Saragassa,  on  the  Ebro,  for  its  heroic  resistance  to  the 
French  in  1808  ;  Badajoz,  on  the  Guadiana,  for  its  dreadful  storm  by  the  British 
in  1S12;  and  Tarifa,  a  port  west  of  Gibraltar,  for  being  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Europe. 

At  Almaden,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  there  are  quicksilver  mines,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  in  Europe,  which  have  been  open  since  the  time  of  the 
Komans.  At  Cardona,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  rock-salt  occurs  in  immense  masses. 
Spain  produces  more  lead  than  any  other  European  country,  and  its  stores  of  iron 
are  quite  as  great. — Oranges,  lemons,  dried  fruits,  wines,  oils,  cork,  lead,  and 
quicksilver,  are  the  principal  exports. — The  cork-tree,  a  species  of  oak,  quercus 
suber,  of  which  the  cork  is  the  bark,  is  very  abundant  in  the  peninsula. 

The  only  railway  in  the  countrj' extends  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro,  17|  miles. 

276.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  a  very  limited  area, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  peninsula, 
with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  It  is  divided  into  six 
provinces : — 

Provinces.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Estremadura Lisbon,  Setubal,  Santarera. 

Aleiitejo Evora,  Elvas. 

Beira Coimbra,  Castelo-Branco. 

Tras  os-Montes Bragaiiza,  Miranda. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho  Oporto,  Braga. 

Algarve Faro,  Lagos. 

Lisbon,  the  capital,  in  lat.  3B°  40'  n.,  and  long.  9°  sf., 
beautifully  situated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tagus,  contains  upwards  of  270,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  great 
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earthquake  of  the  year  1755,  with  60,000  people.  The 
Portuguese  closely  resemble  the  Spaniards  in  character, 
with  the  addition  which  has  given  rise  to  the  saying, — "  Add 
hypocrisy  to  the  vices  of  the  Spaniard,  and  you  make  a 
good  Portuguese."  The  two  nations,  though  of  the  same 
Hueage,  are  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  They  possess 
abundant  natural  resources,  but  alas  !  the  remark  in  relation 
to  the  face  of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man  will  apply  to 
both,  that  their  energies  have  been  largely  misdirected,  and 
a  capability  of  all  good  converted  into  an  element  equally 
powerful  for  evil. — The  monarchy  was  founded  in  the  year 
1139,  by  Don  Alouzo  Henriquez,  who,  after  successfully 
opposing  the  Moors,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  kings  of 
Castile. — The  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  1836.  Reigning  sovereign,  Donna  Maria  ii., 
came  to  the  throne  a  minor  in  1826. 

Oporto,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  (between  the  Douro  and 
Minho)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  only  pro- 
vincial city  of  importance,  exporting  immense  quantities  of  port  wine,  a  name 
derived  from  that  of  the  place.— Population  70,000. 

Braganza,  an  ancient  town  in  Tras-os-Montes  (beyond  the  mountains,  alluding 
to  the  Sierra  de  Estrella)  gives  its  name  to  the  present  royal  family  of  Portugal, 
descended  from  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  raised  to  the  throne  in  I6i0.— Torres 
Vedras,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  is  historically  famous  as  the  centre  of  the 
celebrated  military  lines  formed  by  the  British  in  1810. 

277.  The  peninsula  at  large  has  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  page  of  history.  It  formed  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  gave  Trajan  to  the  imperial 
throne ;  and  added  the  names  of  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
Seneca  to  the  hst  of  the  Latin  classics.  In  the  middle 
ages,  while  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  it  was  almost 
tiie  only  scene  of  scientific  and  literary  culture  in  Europe. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus  found 
his  way  to  the  new  world  from  the  port  of  Palos,  now  an 
almost  deserted  site  on  the  west  coast  of  Andalusia ;  and  a 
few  years  later,  Vasco  de  Gama  traced  the  route  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  starting 
from  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  the  church  and  monas- 
tery of  Belem,  which  were  built  in  honour  of  the  event. 
More  recently,  the  Capes  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  wit- 
nessed the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  the 
fields  of  Salamanca  and  Yittoria,  those  ^-ictories  were  gained 
which  so  essentially  contributed  to  overthrow  the  mihtarj* 
despotism  of  Napoleon.     But   other   transactions  darkly 
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stain  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  infamous  Inquisition, 
a  tribunal  of  bad  faith,  bigotry,  confiscation,  blood,  and 
fire,  misnamed  the  Holy  Othce,  introduced  at  the  instance 
of  Ferdinand,  the  husband  of  Isabella,  reigned  in  all  its 
terrors  down  to  the  present  century.  It  was  first  fixedly 
established  at  Seville,  in  1481,  and  on  the  flat  plain  with- 
out the  walls,  the  foundations  of  a  square  platform  mark 
the  Quemadero,  or  the  burning-place,  wliere  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  auto-da-fv  was  performed  by  the  civil 
power.  The  Spanish  statistics  of  this  infernal  engine, 
which  was  only  abolished  in  the  year  1820,  include  34,611 
persons  burned  alive,  18,048  burned  in  effigy,  and  288,109 
consigned  to  the  prisons  and  galleys.  Its  spirit  is  far  from 
being  extinct,  and  even  the  descendants  of  those  convicted 
by  the  tribunal,  wherever  known,  are  regarded  as  having 
contracted  an  indelible  and  dishonouring  stain.  Neither 
Spain  nor  Portugal  admits  of  religious  toleration.  Both 
countries  remain  the  dark  abode  of  Popery  and  superstition, 
and  private  efforts  to  introduce  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
particularly  into  Spain,  are  beset  with  difficulties  and 
attended  with  danger. 

Spanish  Foreign  Possessions.— Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  a  few  other 
places  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa ;  tlie  Canary  Islands,  on  the  north  Avest  coast 
of  Africa;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies;  and  portions  uf  the  Philip- 
pine and  Ladrone  Islands. 

Portuguese  Foreign  Possessions— the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic;  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  ;  some 
settlements  in  Angola,  on  the  south-west  coast ;  Goa,  on  the  west  coast  of  India- 
portions  of  Timor  and  Flores,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago :  and  Macao,  in  China. 

The  Azores  geographically  belong  to  Europe,  though  about  8no  miles  from  its 
nearest  point.  They  consist  of  nine  volcanic  islands,  mountainous,  and  highly 
productive.  San  Miguel  and  Terceira  are  the  largest,  the  latter  containing  Angrii 
the  capital  of  the  group.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
2jO,OOU. 


Denmark. 

278.  Denmark,  the  tnar/i  or  country  of  the  Dane,  con- 
sists of  a  peninsula  projecting  from  tlie  north  of  Germanv, 
anciently  called  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  with  numerous 
adjoining  islands,  bounded  on  the  west  bv  the  German 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Skagcr  Kack,  on  the  east  by 
the  Cattegat,  Sweden,  and  the  iJaltic,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  states  of  INIecklenbnrg,  Hamburg,  and  the  river 
E!b  .     The  peninsula  extends  about  300  miles  from  north 
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to  south;  and  upwards  of  100  from  east  to  west,  in  the 
broadest  part.  The  area,  including  the  archipelago,  amounts 
to   23,000  square  miles,  being  about  one-third  less  than 
that  of  Ireland.     A  large  extent  of  the  western  coast  is  a 
wilderness  of  sand,  set  in  motion  by  the  slightest  wind,  in 
which  a  linng  creature  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  the  sea  pre- 
senting little  that  is   enlivening,  as   sliips  avoid  a  shore 
which  has    hardly  a  single  port  to  aflFord  protection  or 
shelter.      The  country  inland  is  generally  low  and   flat, 
forming  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Europe.     It  is  deeply 
penetrated  by  fiords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  contains  numerous 
marshes  and  small  lakes,  infertile  sandy  tracts  abounding 
in   the  north,  and  rich    meadow  grounds   in   the    south. 
Besides  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  partly  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, the  only  important  navigable  river  is  the  Evder,  which 
divides   Schleswig  and  Holstein,   and  enters  the  German 
ocean  below  Frederick stadt.     This  stream  was  deemed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  German  empire  in  after  times. 
279.  Insular  Denmark  comprises,  east  of  the  mainland, 
the  large  Islands  of  Funen,  separated  from  the  peninsula 
by  the  channel  of  the  Little  Belt ;  Zealand,  divided  from 
Funen  by  the  Great  Belt,  and  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound ; 
Langeland,  Aland,  Falster,  and  Moen,  on  the  south ;  and 
Bornholm  in  the  Baltic.      Numerous  small   islets  adjoin 
the  preceding,  among  which,  that  of  Hveen,  or  Hoeue,  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  historically  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Tycho  Brahe,  where  he  erected 
the  fanciful  structure  of  Uraniberg,  or  the  Castle  of  the 
Heavens,  made    his    astronomical    observations,    and   was 
visited  by  James  i.  of  England.     The  south  western  side 
of  the  peninsula  has  also  a  chain  of  small  islands ;    the 
furthest  from  the  shore,   Heligoland,   belonging  to   Great 
Britain,  lying  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eyder. 

280.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces, 
and  contains  &  population  somewhat  exceeding  2,000,000. 

PronDces,  Cities  and  Towns, 

Denmark  Proper,  consisting  of  Jutland)  „        ,      tt,  •  ,     , 

and  most  ol  th^  islands |  Copenhagen,  Elsmore,  Aarlmus. 

Duchy  of  Schleswig  Schleswig,  Flensborg. 

Duchy  of  Holstein Kiel,  Altona,  Gluckstadt,  Rensburg 

Duchy  of  Lauenburg Lauenburg,  Ratzeburg. 
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Copenhagen  (Merchant's  Haven),  the  capital,  in  lat.  55° 
40'  N.,  and  long.  12°  38'  e.,  is  situated  partly  on  the  east 
side  of  Zealand,  and  partly  on  the  island  of  Amack,  the 
two  forming  a  superb  harbour.  The  city  is  protected  by 
strong  fortiJicatio7is,  and  contains  vrithin  a  circumference  of 
about  five  miles  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  university  founded  by  Christian  i.,  in  14/8,  a  valuable 
royal  library,  a  museum  rich  in  northern  antiquities,  and 
very  beautiful  environs.  The  country  produces  only  a  few 
unimportant  manufactures. — Agriculture,  chiefly  the  growth 
of  the  inferior  cereals,  and  cattle  reared  on  the  rich 
pastures*  of  Holstein,  with  the  fisheries,  are  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  people. — They  are  almost  all  Lutherans, 
but  a  lethargic  indifference  to  every  thing  which  stimulates 
devotional  feelings  and  refers  to  the  world  to  come,  is  very 
general,  and  legibly  impressed  upon  the  face  of  society. — 
The  constitutional  form  of  government  was  adopted  in  the 
year  1834.  Reigning  sovereign  Frederick  vii. — ascended 
the  throne  1848. 

Altona,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  immediately  west  of  Hamburg,  is  the 
largest  provincial  town. — Population,  26,000.  Kiel,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of 
Holstein,  possesses  a  university  founded  by  Duke  Christian  Albert,  in  1665;  and 
Gluckstadt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  a  marine  school. 

At  Elsiiiore,  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  vessels  passing  the  strait 
pay  toll  to  the  Danish  Government,  except  those  of  Sweden,  an  important  source 
of  revenue.  The  annual  number  amounts  to  nearly  20,000.  The  castle  of  Cron- 
berg,  in  the  neighbourhood,  commands  the  passage.  At  Roskilde,  to  the  west 
of  Copenhagen,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  a  very  small  town,  the 
Danish  monarchs  are  buried. 

Railway  coinmnnicaiion  subsists  in  Holstein  from  Altona  to  Gluckstadt, 
Rensburg,  and  Kiel. 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  united  under  one  crown  by  the  treaty  of 
Calmar,  in  1397.  Sweden  finally  renounced  the  union  in  1523,  but  the  other 
two  kingdoms  remained  connected  down  to  1814,  when  Norway  was  annexed  to 
Sweden. 

The  Danes  proper,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  the  islands  belong  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies 
of  Sclileswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  to  the  German  branch.  The  recent 
hostilities  between  the  two  races  will  probably  long  remain  a  fruitful  source  of 
discord. 

Danish  Foreign  Possessions — Faroe  Isles,  in  the  North  Atlantic;  Ice- 
hind,  ana  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  (See  Danish  America);  Santa  Cruz, 
St.  Thomas.  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies;  and  settlements  on 
the  Guinea  coast. 

The  Faroe  Isles,  geographically  belonging  to  Europe,  are  about  400  miles  west 
of  Norway,  and  185  north-west  of  the  Slietlands.  They  number  twenty  five, 
excluding' mere  rocks,  of  which  seventeen  are  inhabited.  In  1834,  the  population 
amounted  to  6,928.  Thorshavn,  in  Stromoe,  is  the  capital  of  the  group,  and  the 
only  town.  The  islands  have  no  trees,  and  barley  is  the  only  cereal  that  can 
be  grown. 

Heligoland  (Holy  Island),  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Denmark,  a  possession  of 
Great  Britain  since  1807,  was  anciently  a  stronghold  of  Saxon  paganism. — 
Population,  2,000  ;  fishermen  and  pilots. 
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Norway  and  Sweden. 

281.  These  two  countries,  united  under  one  crown,  oc- 
cupy the  largest  peninsula  of  Europe,  commonly  called 
the  Scandinavian,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  Skager  Rack,  Cattegat,  and  the  Baltic, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  a 
part  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  greatest  length  from  the 
north  of  Norway  to  the  south  of  Sweden  is  nearly  1,200 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  in  the  latitude  of  Christiania 
and  Upsal,  is  about  4.50  miles,  the  area  comprehending 
292,000  square  miles  ;  of  which  Sweden  possesses  one-sixth 
more  than  Norway. — The  important  islands  of  Gottland 
and  (Eland,  with  many  small  islets,  occur  off  the  east  coast 
of  Sweden  ;  and  a  vast  chain  extends  along  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  Norway.  The  principal  groups  of  the  latter  are  the 
Vigten  Isles,  in  lat.  65°,  historically  important  as  the  native 
country  of  RoUo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and  the 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  Loffoden  Isles, 
further  north,  a  great  fishing  station,  containing  the  famous 
Maelstrom,  (grinding  stream),  a  whirlpool  formed  by  the 
collision  of  opposite  tidal  currents  ;  and  the  Tromsen  Isles, 
in  a  still  higher  latitude,  containing  the  most  northerly 
town  of  Europe,  Hammerfest,  in  the  island  of  Hvaloe,  and 
the  North  Cape,  in  the  island  of  Mageroe,  the  terminating 
point  of  Europe  towards  the  pole. 

282.  The  tees  fern  side  of  the  peninsula  has  a  very  ele- 
vated, rugged,  and  highly  picturesque  surface. — Mountains 
and  table-lands  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway,  and 
form  the  boundary  for  some  distance  between  that  country 
and  Sweden,  variously  protruding  into  the  latter  teritory. 
The  Thulian  mountains  in  the  south,  the  Dovrefield,  or 
Dofrines,  in  the  centre,  and  the  Kiolen  range  in  the  north, 
form  a  continuous  region  of  high  laud,  extending  from 
Cape  Liudesnses,  or  the  Naze,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Norway,  to  its  northern  extremity.  Skagerstoltind,  the  most 
elevated  summit,  in  the  province  of  Bergen,  rises  to  the 
height  of  8,133  feet,  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
In  the  southern  districts,  the  snow  limit  occurs  at  the 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  but  has  a  much  lower  altitude 
in  the   colder  cUmate  of  the  north ;    and  of  the  whole 
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surface  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  calculated,  that  an  area  of 
nearly  3,700  square  miles  is  elevated  above  the  line  of  con- 
stant congelation,  and  is  consequently  always  buried  under 
snow. — The  few  roads  that  traverse  the  more  desolate  parts 
of  the  highlands  have  small  houses  called  field-stuer,  built 
for  travellers,  as  a  refuge  in  storms. — Rivers,  fed  from  the 
snow  mountains,  are  extremely  numerous,  but  the  steep 
declinations  of  the  surface  render  them  to  a  great  extent 
wild  ungovernable  torrents,  of  little  avail  to  navigation, 
often  forming  magnificent  waterfalls.  The  Glommen,  which 
enters  the  Skager  Kack  from  Norway,  and  the  Gotha,  which 
flows  into  the  Cattegat  from  Sweden,  are  the  most  im- 
portant examples,  but  the  greatest  volume  of  water  proceeds 
bv  an  immense  number  of  channels  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic. — Between  Lake  Wener  and  the  sea,  the 
Gotha  forms  a  remarkably  fine  waterfall  at  TroUhatten, 
descending  in  successive  leaps  about  130  feet,  the  greatest 
descent  of  such  a  body  of  water  in  Europe.  To  show 
the  resistless  power  of  the  element  to  the  visitor,  a  log  of 
wood  of  gigantic  dimensions  is  often  sent  down  the  tall, 
being  borne  to  its  foot  almost  in  an  instant,  tossing  like  a 
feather  on  the  surface  of  the  torrent. — Favoured  by  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  its  numerous  streams,  lakes  are 
abundant,  comprising  the  largest  expanses  in  Europe  after 
those  of  Russia ;  Lakes  Wener,  Wetter,  and  Mselar,  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  respectively  covering  areas  of  2,130,  839, 
and  7()3  square  miles. 

283.  Extending  several  degrees  within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  climate  is  correspondingly  rigorous,  though  far  from 
being  so  cold  as  in  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  and  America. 
In  the  extreme  north,  the  annual  mean  temperature  is 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula,  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  the  western,  at 
the  same  elevation.  A  long  severe  winter  alternates  with 
a  short  warm  summer,  the  two  so  rapidly  interchanging 
as  almost  to  efface  spring  and  autunui  from  the  calendar  of 
the  seasons.  Intense  frost  prevails  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts from  October  to  April,  and  the  country  wears  a  garb 
of  snow  from  September  to  June,  but  in  July  and  August 
tiie  heat  is  frequently  almost  nisupportable.  This  great 
warmth  arises  from  the  j)rolracteil  period  during  which  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  longest 
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day  of  Scandinavia,  lasts  nineteen  or  twenty  hours  in  the 
south,  and  comprises  several  weeks  in  the  north,  while 
nearly  three  months  of  continuous  daylight  occur  at  the 
North  Cape.  Hence  cereal  cuUivation  is  successful  in 
favourable  sites  at  a  very  high  latitude,  wheat  extending  as 
far  north  as  Urontheim,  the  hardier  cereals,  barley  and  rye, 
being  raised  within  the  arctic  circle.  The  north  limit  of  the 
oak  falls  short  of  that  of  wheat ;  the  mountain-ash,  aspen, 
s})ruce  fir,  and  piue,  range  within  the  zone  of  extreme  cold  ; 
but  the  birch  extends  the  furthest  north  of  ligneous  vegetation 
in  Scandinavia,  occurring  but  as  a  mere  bush,  in  sheltered 
hollows,  towards  the  North  Cape.  —  The  characteristic 
animals  of  the  country  are  the  bear,  wolf,  glutton,  lem- 
ming, elk,  and  reindeer. 

284.  Norway  consists  of  three  principal  districts,  divided 
into  5  provinces,  and  subdiAided  into  17  amts,  bailiwicks,  or 
counties.     The  ^9o^ji</«^20rt  amounts  to  1,200,000. 

Districts.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Sondenfields,    (the    soutliern    ranpres   of"! 
hills)  comprising  the  provinces  of  Ag- (  Christiania,  Christiansand,  Frederick- 
gerhuus  or  Christiania,  and  Christian- 1'     shall,  Stavanger,  Kongsberg. 
sand J 

Nordenfields,  (the    northern    ranges  oV\  t}„,„„„     n,„^fi,„:™     r-i,.-,.-  „„„„j 

,  .,,  ,   .     ,    ,  „     ,.  „ „■ ^„  „?  Ti„  I  riereen,    Drontheim,    Chnstiansund 

hills),  including  the  provinces  oi  Ber-J-      Rn„.  . 

gen  and  Drontheim  .„ )      ^^""a^. 

Norrland  (the  north  land)  consisting  of)  ^Istahong.     Tromsoe.     Altengaard, 

the  bailnv  ck  of  that  name   and  Fin- ^      Hammerfest.  Wardoehuys. 

mark,  or  Norwegian  Lapland )  '  ^ 

Christiania,  the  capital,  in  the  south-east,  at  the  head  of  the 
Christiania  fiord,  a  bay  extending  sixty  miles  inland,  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1811,  and  contains  a  small 
but  highly  intelhgent  population  of  23,000. — The  country 
possesses  valuable  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries,  the  main 
sources  of  subsistence  to  the  people,  a  large  amount  of  fish 
and  timber  being  annually  forwarded  to  different  European 
markets,  in  exchange  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
produce.  I'he  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
cobalt,  graphite,  alum,  and  others.  The  mines  at  Kongs- 
berg, in  a  narrow  wild  valley,  formerly  afforded  magnificent 
specimens  of  native  silver,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part 
under  water.  One  mass,  in  the  royal  collection  at  Copen- 
hagen, among  a  splendid  series  from  this  locality,  weighs 
upwards  of  5  cwt. — The  executive  government  of  Norway 
is  vested  in  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  administered  by  a 
viceroy  and   council  of  state  ;    but   all   legislative   power 
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resides  entirely  in  the  Storthing  (great  court),  a  national 
representative  assembly,  which  ordinarily  meets  every  third 
year. 

Bergen,  on  a  promontory  of  the  west  coast,  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  is 
the  commercial  capital  of  Norway,  exporting  annually  from  25  to  30  millions  of 
pounds  of  dried  fish  from  the  fishery  of  the  Lotfoden  Isles. — Population,  22,500. 
Trondheim,  or  Drontheim,  further  north  on  the  coast,  wholly  built  of  wood,  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Norwegian  kings.  Frederickshall,  on  the  Chris- 
tiania  tiord,  close  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Charles  xii.  of  Sweden  was  killed  in  1718,  while  besieging  its  fortress.  Alsta- 
hong,  capital  of  Norrland,  a  mere  village  on  a  small  island,  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  northerly  bishop's  see  in  Europe,  lat.  ()7°  30'.  Cliristiansand  and  Stavan- 
ger,  ports  on  the  south  and  south- west  coasts,  have  considerable  commerce. 
Tromsoe.  the  chief  place  in  Finniark,  with  only  700  inhabitants,  has  a  news- 
paper, probably  the  most  northerly  in  the  world. 

Hammerfest,  in  Finmark.  on  au  island,  the  most  northerly  town  of  Europe,  in 
lat.  70°  40',  has  about  100  inhabitants.  The  dwarf  birch  grows  here  in  sheltered 
hollows,  attaining  to  about  the  human  height. 

The  peninsula  of  Lister,  near  the  south  extremity  of  Norway,  is  one  of  the 
principal  lobster  fisheries  for  the  London  market. 

The  most  elevated  of  the  field-stuer,  or  places  of  refuge  from  snow-storms,  is 
4,563  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  road  from  Christiauia  to  Trondheim. 

285.  Sweden  consists  likewise  of  three  principal  districts, 
divided  into  24  lans,  or  governments,  containing  ^.population 
of  3,100,000. 

Districts.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Gottland,  including  the  country  south  of  the\  Gottenburg,   Carlscrona,   Malmo, 

great  lakes,  and  the  island  of  Gottland  ....  /      Calniar,  Christianstadt,  Lund. 
Sveland,  or  Sweden  Proper,  occupying  the\  Stockholm,   Upsal,  Fahlun,  Wes- 

centre  /      teras. 

Norrland,  including  Swedish  Lapland Pitea,  Umea,  Hemosand. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  in  lat.  59°  20'  N.,  and  long.  18°  E., 
on  the  strait  which  connects  Lake  iNIaelar  with  the  Baltic, 
and  some  adjacent  islands,  contains  about  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  countnjy  while  far  more  agricultural  than  Nor- 
way, is  to  an  immense  extent  a  forest  region,  remarkably 
rich  in  metals.  The  mines  of  Dannemora  yield  iron 
renowned  for  its  superior  quality,  used  on  that  account  for 
cast  steel  in  the  manufactories  of  Slieffield  ;  and  those  of 
Fahlun  are  celelirated  for  their  supply  of  copper,  furnishing 
also  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  The  Swedish 
legislative  assemhhj,  called  the  Diet,  consists  of  four  cham- 
bers, composed  of  representatives  of  the  nobles,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  ordinarily  meeting  once  every  five 
years.  Keiguing  sovereign,  Oscar  i. ;  ascended  the  throne, 
1844. 

Gottenburg,  on  a  fiord  of  the  C-ittegat  which  receives  the  river  Gotha,  is  a 
flourishing  commercial  port,  and  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  the  residence 
of  a  considerahle  number  of  British  merchants.  It  exports  largely  iron  and 
timber. — Population,  29,000. 

Uptal,  an  ancient  inland  city  north  by  west  of  Stockholm,  long  the  residence 
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of  the  Swedish  kings,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  founded  in  H7S, 
associated  with  the  names  of  the  great  naturalists,  Bergman,  Linnaeus,  Scheele, 
and  Berzelius.  Its  library  contains  the  famous  Codex  Argenteus,  so  called 
from  its  silver  letters,  a  manuscript  Gothic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  by 
Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  in  the  fourth  centurj-. — Carhcrona,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  strongly  fortified,  is  the  Portsmouth  of  Sweden,  the  principal  station 
of  the  navy. — Calmar,  a  port  north  of  Carlscrona,  derives  celebrity  from  the 
treaty  of  1397,  by  which  Queen  Margaret  united  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
—  Wisbey.  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gottland,  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  in  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  is  now  a  poor  town  of  4,000 
inhabitants,  with  deserted  and  decayed  buildings  proclaiming  its  former 
importance. 

286.  Lutheranism  is  the  established  form  of  religion  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially 
in  the  latter  country,  are  far  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  vital  godliness.  The  constant  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  are  pecu- 
liarly prone,  renders  drunkenness  a  very  common  vice, 
prevalent  among  those  whose  education  ought  to  place  them 
above  this  temptation.  The  consequences  of  this  habit 
appear  in  a  frightful  amount  of  moral  delinquency,  and  in 
the  great  number  of  offenders  annually  convicted  of  some 
criminal  offence.  In  fact  Sweden  may,  without  injustice, 
be  deemed  the  most  demoralized  nation  of  Protestant 
Europe.  Formalism  characterizes  the  church,  largely  con- 
nected with  A'irulent  hostility  to  the  disciples  of  pietism,  or 
evangelical  religion,  who  constitute,  alas  !  in  the  most  hteral 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  "  little  flock,"  while  efforts  from  with- 
out to  promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  people  are  re- 
strained by  intolerant  laws.  Every  Swede  is  bound  by 
pains  and  penalties  to  remain  a  member  of  the  national 
church,  and  is  Uable  to  a  fine  for  even  hearing  the  minister 
of  another  communion.  Foreigners  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  a  Wesleyan  chaplain  was  compelled 
to  close  his  chapel  and  leave  Stockholm  in  1842,  for  preach- 
ing in  the  native  language.  In  the  northern  provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  a  great  reformation 
appears  to  be  in  process.  Occupying  the  more  sterile 
inland  parts  within  the  polar  circle,  the  mountains  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  levels  in  winter,  distributed  in  solitary  families, 
or  in  small  groups,  sustained  by  the  rein-deer,  these  people 
were  pagans  half  a  century  ago,  and  have  been  proverbial 
for  sottish  habits.  But  a  most  decided  change  marks  their 
present  character,  which  it  is  cheering  to  record.  An 
official  report,  forwarded  by  the  crown  officer  to  the  govern- 
ment, dated  Upper  Tornea,  March  7th,  1849,  states:  "A 
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remarkable  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  Lap- 
lands.  An  especial  religious  spirit  prevails  among  the 
people  there  generally.  They  have  turned  from  all  open 
viceSj  and  manifest  an  honourable  and  respectable  walk. 
The  good  effect  of  this  change  of  mind  appears  in  several 
respects.  General  temperance  now  prevails.  It  has  also 
led  to  a  great  reduction  of  law  processes  and  criminal  charges. 
In  the  event  of  the  civil  processes  being  diminished  in 
future  in  the  same  ratio,  a  considerable  loss  will  inevitably 
be  entailed  on  the  judges,  whose  salaries  will  be  reduced  by 
the  lack  of  fees  for  documents  issued.  Every  one  who  has 
known  the  Lappish  peasantry,  and  marked  their  unconquer- 
able desire  after  brandy,  and  other  strong  drinks,  their  wild 
and  foolish  behaviour  at  the  markets,  and  other  places  of 
gathering,  must  be  filled  with  the  greatest  astonishment  at 
the  general  alteration  which  has  taken  place  among  them, 
when  they  are  met  with,  all  sober,  and  as  quiet  and  peace- 
ful as  if  they  were  gathered  in  the  churchyard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  the  sanctuary.  This  change  of  mind  has 
chiefly  been  brought  about  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  rec- 
tor Lsestadius,  who,  partly  by  conversation,  partly  by  plain 
sermons  and  religious  addresses,  suited  to  the  minds  of  the 
Laplanders,  has  aroused  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and 
planted  within  them  religious  principles,  giving  them  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  vicious." 

The  Siredes  and  Norwegians  are  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Danes.  The  Finns 
and  Lapps  are  a  totally  di.itinct  race,  belonging  noi  to  the  Caucasian,  but  to  the 
Mongolian  division  of  mankind. 

The  wolf,  bear,  Irmming,  reindeer,  elk,  and  beaver,  are  common  to  the 
northern  or  the  unfrequented  regions  of  Scandinavia. 

The  onh-  foniga  postessiun  of  Swedtu  is  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  West  Indies. 


Russia  in  Europe. 

287.  European  Russia  consists  of  the  vast  tract  inclosed 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  :  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Lapland,  the  Baltic  and  its  branches,  with  tlie  Prussian 
and  Austrian  dominions  on  the  west ;  the  Danube,  Black 
Sea,  Caucasus,  and  Caspian,  on  the  the  south  ;  and  Asia  on 
the  east.  On  the  side  of  Asia,  the  frontier  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  river  Kara,  the  range  of  the  Urals,  and  the 
river  Ur;d.  l)ut  at  various  points  it  has  no  prominent 
natural  indication,  nor  has  an  artificial  cue  been  siq)|ilied ; 
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and  in  arranging  the  provinces,   the  Russian  government 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  continents,  throwing 
portions  of  both  into  the  same  province.     Erman,  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  traveller,  on  being  informed  by  his  guide 
that  he  was  on  the  boundary  of  Asia,  a  ridge  of  inconsider- 
able hills,  remarks: — "In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
point  to  which  universal  consent  assigned  so  much  import- 
ance, would  not  surely  have  been  left  without  some  striking 
monument ;  for  even  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  bovmds 
of  two  comparatively  petty  provinces  were  indicated  by  a 
pillar,  having  inscribed  on  one  side,   '  This  is  Peloponessus, 
and  not  Ionia,'  and  on  the  other,  'This  is  Ionia,  and  not 
Peloponessus.'     But  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  day,  the 
boundary  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  earth  is  not 
thought  worthy  of  any  especial  mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a 
pleasing  sign  of  the  greater  facility  of  movement  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  mankind."     The  country  extends  1,720 
miles  from  the  south  extremity  of  the  Crimea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  White  Sea;   1,790  miles  from  the  borders  of  Prus- 
sia, eastward  along  the  parallel  of  52°  ;  and  includes  an 
area  of  2,100,000  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  Europe.     Its  chief  insular  dependencies  are  (Esel 
and  Aland  in  the  Baltic  ;  Waigatz  Island,   Nova  Zembla 
(New  Land),  and  Spitzbergen  (the  Peaked  Mountains),  the 
most  northerly  land  at  present  known,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Arctic  islands  are  dreary  territories,  perfectly  inacces- 
sible through  great  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  ice,  and 
only  important  on  account  of  the  cetaceous  animals  around, 
their  shores,  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus,  and  the  innumer- 
able  birds   which   visit  them,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
valuable.     The  Russian  eynpire,   including,  out  of  Europe, 
a  portion  of  Asia  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  whole  north 
of  that  continent,  and  a  part  of  north-western  America, 
extends  upwards  of  5,000  miles  from  west  to  east ;  com- 
prehends 7,800,000  square  miles,  amounting  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  land  of  the  earth ;  and  embraces  nearly 
one-thirteenth  of  its  entire  population. 

288.  Russia  in  Europe  has  no  chain  of  mountains  entirely 
belonging  to  it.  The  hills  of  Yaldai  form  a  low  plateau  to 
the  south  of  St.  Petersburg ;  the  surface  of  Finland  and 
Russian  Lapland,  on  the  north-west,  is  rugged  and  rocky ; 
offsets  from  the  L'rals  diversify  the  country  on  the  east ;  the 
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north  flank  of  the  Caucasus  Ues  within  the  boundary  ;  and 
the  Crimea  has  a  bold  mountainous  tract.  The  remaining 
districts,  embracing  the  vast  proportion  of  the  area,  form 
an  enormous  plain,  gently  modulating,  but  sometimes 
stretching  as  a  dead  level  for  hundreds  of  miles,  consisting 
of  moorlands,  forests,  marshes,  steppes,  and  fertile  soil. 

289.  In  the  south,  the  steppes  extend  from  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas  into  the  interior,  divided  by  the  Don  into 
two  regions.  The  High  Steppes,  lying  westward,  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence  of  trees,  produce  only  a  few  shrubs 
in  patches,  but  are  largely  overgrown  with  coarse  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  pinks,  tulips,  and  hyacinths,  in  spring  and  the 
early  part  of  summer,  assuming,  as  the  heat  of  the  season 
advances,  the  appearance  of  a  sun-burnt  waste.  The  Low 
iSteppes,  to  the  east,  are  much  more  sterile,  having  a  saline 
sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  intensely  salt  lakes.  Imme- 
diately north  of  this  peculiar  country,  extends  a  vast  terri- 
tory of  extraordinary /er^iiYiYy,  in  which  Moscow  is  situated, 
consisting  of  fine  vegetable  mould,  the  granary  of  the 
empire,  supplying  also  immense  quantities  of  corn  to  various 
parts  of  Europe. — Forests  largely  cover  the  surface  of  the 
Polish  and  Baltic  provinces,  and  are  continued  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  Urals,  north  of  the  fertile 
region,  comprising  millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  fir,  with 
birch,  beech,  maple,  elm,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  They 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  governments  of  Tver,  Novgo- 
rod, and  Perm  ;  that  of  Volkhonsky,  in  the  former,  being 
one  of  the  most  extensive  known.  These  woods  occur 
where  they  are  most  needed,  supplying  fuel  in  the  rigorous 
winter,  and  protecting  from  the  biting  blasts  which  blow 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  besides  furnishing 
valuable  commercial  exports,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  serving  various  economical  purposes  in  the  routine 
of  Russian  life.  "  There  is  no  object,"  says  Erman,  "  more 
interesting,  or  more  calculated  to  engage  the  contemplation 
of  a  traveller,  than  a  wood  in  its  original  wild  state.  It 
exhibits  the  productive  powers  of  nature  in  its  locality,  and 
makes  an  impression  on  the  spirit  by  setting  them  visibly 
before  our  eyes.  But  this  eff'ect  is  increased  when  the  pro- 
ducts of  spontaneous  vegetation  are  sufficient  in  their  rude 
state  for  all  the  wants  of  the  frugal  man  :  wlien  we  recog- 
nise in  the  wood  the  common  storehouse  for  all  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  whose  houses  are  con- 
structed of  beams,  or  of  boughs  of  trees,  closed  up  with 
moss,  while  their  coverlets,  their  cordage,  and  even  their 
shoes,  are  made  of  lime  bast ;  the  wood  berries  at  the  same 
time  serving  the  rustic  as  a  substitute  for  garden  fruit." 
The  oak  is  unknown  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  coni- 
ferous trees  advance  towards  the  Arctic  circle,  but  are 
stunted  in  their  growth  by  the  cold  ;  the  dwarf-birch  ranges 
within  it ;  the  country  from  thence  northwards,  consisting 
of  dreary  moorlands,  sustaining  the  arctic  bramble  and 
dwarf  willow,  but  for  the  most  part  being  either  bare,  or 
covered  with  mosses,  swampy  in  summer,  and  hard  as  iron  in 
the  winter.— The  principal  marsh-lands  are  in  the  south-west, 
where  the  single  morass  of  the  Pripet,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  follows  the  course  of  the  parallel  of  52°,  and  in- 
cludes an  area  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  England. 

290.  Russia  contains  many  important  rivers.  The  Tomea 
forms  the  boundary  from  Swedish  Lapland ;  the  Ural  from 
Independent  Tartary  ;  the  Pruth  and  Danube  from  Turkey. 
The  Niemen,  Vistula,  and  Dniester,  have  portions  of  their 
course  beyond  the  frontier,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
within  it.  The  leading  rivers  entirely  confined  to  the 
country  are  the  Volga  and  Terek,  entering  the  Caspian  ; 
the  Dnieper  and  Don,  connected  with  the  Black  Sea ;  the 
Duna,  or  southern  Dwina,  and  Neva,  belonging  to  the 
Baltic ;  the  Petchora,  Mezene,  and  northern  Dwina, 
tributary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Of  these,  the  Volga  is  the 
largest  river  of  Europe,  and  drains  with  its  tributaries  one- 
fifth  of  its  area.  It  is  popularly  called  the  nursing  mother 
of  the  empire,  from  the  advantages  conferred  by  its  naviga- 
tion,' communication  being  maintained  through  it,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  canals,  between  the  remote  Caspian, 
Baltic,  and  "White  Seas.  It  rises  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Valdai  Hills,  and  after  a  very  winding  course  of  2,400  miles, 
divides  into  several  branches  towards  Astrakhan,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  seventy  mouths  below  that  city.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  abundantly  stocked  -mth.  fish  than  any  other 
river  in  the  world,  consisting  of  sturgeons  of  great  size, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  caviar  and  isinglass  are  pre- 
pared. The  Dnieper  holds  the  third  rank  among  European 
rivers,  and  has  a  noble  appearance  towards  its  termination 
at  Cherson.  "After  having  spread  out  to  the  breadth  of 
p  2 
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nearly  a  league,  it  parts  into  a  multitude  of  channels,  which 
wind  through  forests  of  oaks,  alders,  poplars,  and  aspens, 
whose  rigorous  growth  bespeaks  the  richness  of  a  virgin 
soil. — The  groups  of  islands  capriciously  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  have  a  melancholy  beauty,  and  a 
primitive  character,  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  in  those  vast 
wildernesses  where  man  has  left  no  traces  of  his  presence. 
Nothing  in  our  country  at  all  resembles  this  kind  of  land- 
scape. With  us,  the  creature  has  everywhere  refashioned 
the  works  of  the  Creator ;  the  mark  of  his  hand  appears 
even  on  the  most  inaccessible  mountains ;  whereas  in 
Russia,  where  the  nobles  are  the  sole  proprietors,  nature 
still  remains,  in  many  places,  just  as  God  created  it." — A 
prodigious  number  of  lakes  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  those  of  the  north-west  being  the  largest,  com- 
prising the  Ladoga,  Onega,  Saimas,  Ilmen,  and  Peipous  ^ 
the  first  covering  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales. 

291.  The  climate  is  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other 
European  country,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts,  where, 
at  Astrakhan,  in  the  latitude  of  central  France,  the  Volga 
is  frozen  so  as  to  be  passable  by  heavy  loads  over  the  ice. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  at  the  same  time  very  great, 
excessively  hot  summers  alternating  with  intensely  cold 
winters.  At  Astrakhan,  the  thermometer  often  stands  in 
summer  at  100°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  the  mercury 
sinking  to  30°  below  zero  in  winter.  The  most  northerly 
rivers,  the  IVIezene,  Petchora,  and  Kara,  are  ice-bound  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  ;  the  Dwina  remains  closed  about 
seven  months,  and  the  Neva  five,  the  ice  on  the  river 
forming  a  crust  2\  feet  in  thickness.  But  the  change  of 
seasons  is  astonishingly  rapid.  After  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  vegetable  life,  the  various  phenomena  of  develop- 
ment follow  in  quick  succession,  and  the  awakening  of 
nature  from  her  long  winter  sleep  is  accomplished  in  a  very 
brief  interval.  An  interesting  comparison  shows,  that 
while  the  budding  of  the  birch  takes  place  at  St.  Peters- 
burg forty  days  later  than  at  Breslau,  it  is  followed  by  that 
of  the 

Mountain  Asff  at  Breslau  in    6  days,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  in    2  days. 
Mine  Tree                      ,,            15                  ,,  „  5     „ 

Flowering  of  5yr<»ji  t'u/yari,»  39  ,,  ,,  10    ,, 

Ot  Alchemillavulgarti  51  ,,  „  18    „ 
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The  polar  bear  visits  the  northern  shores  ;  the  reindeer  and 
elk  also  tenant  the  higher  latitudes,  with  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  the  ermine,  sable,  and  beaver ;  aurochs  inhabit 
a  forest  in  Lithuania, — the  only  surviving  examples  of  that 
gigantic  bovine  species,  specially  protected  by  an  imperial 
ukase ;  and  in  the  south-east,  the  Bactrian  camel  appears 
in  the  train  of  wandering  Turkoman  tribes. 

292.  The  great  component  parts  of  European  Russia 
are,  the  Baltic  provinces,  bordering  on  that  sea  and  its 
branches ;  Great  Russia,  in  the  centre  and  north ;  Little 
Russia,  in  the  south-west ;  West  Russia,  formed  out  of  the 
territory  taken  from  Poland  in  the  last  century ;  the 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  South  or  New  Russia,  on  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  Eastern  Russia,  comprising  the  former  kingdoms 
of  Astrakhan  and  Kasan.  These  districts  are  constituted 
into  fifty  governments  or  provinces,  named  after  their  chief 
towns: — 

Citiei  andTowui. 
Baltic  Provinces ...  St.  Petersburg,  Revel,  Riga,  Mittau,  Abo. 

Creat  Russia   Moscow,  Tver,  Archangel,  Novgorod,  Mishnei  Novgorod, 

Smolensk. 

Little  Russia   Kief,  Pultowa. 

West  Russia Wilna.  Grodno,  Minsk,  Witepsk. 

Poland  Warsaw,  Cracow.* 

South  Russia  Cherson,  Odessa,  Nicolaer,  Akerman. 

East  Russia Astrakhan,  Saratov,  Orenburg,  Kasan,  Perm. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital,  in  latitude  60°  n.,  and  longitude 
31°  E.,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  and  made  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  court  by  Catherine  ii.,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  cities  of  Europe,  and  contains  a  population 
approaching  to  500,000.  It  occupies  a  very  unfavourable 
site  on  the  low  grounds  along  the  Neva,  which  expose  it  to 
dreadful  inundations,  in  which  thousands  have  perished. 
It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  circumstances,  the  river  full,  the 
ice  breaking  up  in  Lake  Ladoga,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  accumulating  the  drift  ice  at  its  mouth, 
would  create  a  rise  of  the  river  by  preventing  the  egress  of 
its  waters,  sufficient  to  convert  the  brilliant  capital  with  its 
sumptuous  palaces  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 

293.  The  total  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  62,000,000,  composed  of  very  numerous  races 

*  Nominally  independent,  but  controlled  by  Russia  and  Austria. 
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referable  to  two  grand  varieties  of  the  human  species,  the 
Finns,  Lapps,  and  Samoiedes  of  the  north,  with  the  Tartars, 
Turkoman,  and  Kalmuck  tribes,  in  the  east  and  south-east, 
belonging  to  the  Mongolian  division,  the  remainder  to  the 
Caucasian.  Of  this  last  section,  the  Muscovites  or  Russians 
proper,  vastly  preponderating,  seated  chiefly  in  the  centre, 
though  everywhere  diffused,  and  the  Poles  in  the  west, 
form  the  principal  portion  of  the  great  European  Sclavonic 
family ;  the  Esthonians,  Lettons,  and  Kures,  along  the 
Baltic,  are  supposed  to  be  mixed  Finnian  and  Sclavonian  ; 
and  the  Germans,  scattered  through  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  planted  in  colonies  in  the  south,  with  the  Swedes  of 
Finland,  are  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 
Besides  these,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  inhabit 
Poland  and  West  Russia. — The  instructed  class  constitutes 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  while  many 
tribes  are  in  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  condition,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant,  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  constitutional  freedom,  were 
they  attainable,  and  therefore  reconciled  to  the  despotism 
under  which  they  live. — Absolute  government  is  not  in 
danger  in  Russia  from  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  and 
has  only  hitherto  encomitered  checks  from  the  nobles. 
The  present  imperial  family  descends  in  the  female  line 
from  Peter  the  Great.  Nicholas  i.  ascended  the  throne, 
1825.  The  familiar  title  of  Czar,  is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  Caesar,  The  official  title  of  Samoderjetz,  used  in  state 
documents,  signifies  autocrat,  (sole  ruler,)  and  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

294.  The  Muscovites  belong  to  the  dominant  Greek 
church,  which  embraces  many  proselytes  among  the  other 
races ;  the  Poles  are  largely  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
Esthonians,  Lettons,  Kures,  Germans,  Swedes,  Finns,  and 
Lapps,  are  mostly  Lutheran,  or  Moravian  Protestants ;  the 
Kalmuck  hordes  are  Lama  worshippers  ;  the  Tartars  and 
Turkoman  tribes  are  Mohammedans ;  and  various  forms  of 
idolatry  prevail  among  the  Samoiedes,  particularly  the 
worship  of  imaginary  good  and  evil  powers.  About  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population  are  members  of  the  national 
church,  the  remaining  one-seventh  comprising  all  the 
different  sects,  are  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  for  1S4G  : — 
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M»;es 
No.  of  Persons.  Cisrgv.  of 

AV'orsnip. 

Reman  Catholics 2,769.929  2,158  2,250 

ArmenianCathoiics 19,998  51   52 

Armenian  Greeks   364,246  2,264  1,007 

Lutherans 1,756,763  440  927 

Jieforraed(or  Calvinlsts) 14,361  31   33 

Jews    1,188,648  5,239  650 

Mohammedans     2,322,021  18,580  6,159 

Lama  worshippers  224,548  6,674  237 

Oiher  Heathen  sects  169,749  507  65 


Total 8,830,255  35,944  11,433 

The  nominally  Christian  Rttsso-Greek  church  has  little  of 
Christianity  in  connection  with  it  beyond  the  name.  Cere- 
monies, performed  with  great  splendour  in  the  capitals,  but 
conducted  with  revolting  levity  in  the  provinces,  supersede 
the  exhibition  of  those  truths  of  the  Bible  upon  which  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  mankind  depend;  while  the 
invocation  of  saints,  trust  in  the  nrgin,  the  veneration  of 
relics,  fasts,  and  endless  genuflexions,  take  the  place  of 
that  faith  in  Christ,  which  sanctifies  the  heart  and  regulates 
the  life  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  Hence  a  strict 
observance  of  the  religious  ritual,  and  great  profligacy  of 
manners,  are  perfectly  compatible,  and  all  but  universal. 
There  are  various  points  in  which  the  eastern,  or  Greek, 
differs  from  the  western  or  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
but  both  are  about  equally  steeped  in  corruption  and  error ; 
though  in  the  case  of  the  legends  and  marvels  sanctioned 
by  the  Greek  church,  intentional  imposture  or  wilful 
blindness  can  hardly  be  suspected,  owing  to  the  deplorable 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  priests  and  people.  Russia 
has  a  carnival  season,  following  Lent  instead  of  preceding 
it,  as  in  Italy.  On  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday,  a  deathlike 
silence  reigns  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  till  on  a  sudden,  at 
midnight,  the  thunder  of  the  great  cannon  at  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  bells  of  250  churches,  give  the  signal.  The  streets 
and  church  towers  are  then  all  illuminated,  and  with 
mutual  felicitations  of  "  Christ  is  risen,"  the  people  abandon 
themselves  to  gluttony  and  drink.  A  similar  scene  occurs 
throughout  the  land,  in  which  the  clergy  are  prominent 
actors,  even  outstripping  their  flocks  in  vicious  indulgence; 
and  every  man's  conscience  is  quite  at  ease,  having  pre- 
viously kept  the  commandment  of  the  church,  to  fast  and 
make  lenten  fare.     The  picture  is  sad,  but  not  in  the 
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slightest  degree  overdrawn,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more 
mournful  bv  the  fact,  that  the  present  government  of  the 
country  steadily  contemplates  an  ecclesiastical  unity  to  be 
realized  by  as  general  an  incorporation  as  possible  of 
Russian  subjects  in  the  dominant  communion.  Hence 
while  the  Protestant  portions  of  the  population  are  tolerated, 
their  missionary  efforts  are  either  directly  prohibited  or 
practically  repressed,  even  among  the  still  heathen  tribes, 
the  Russian  clergy  being  supported  in  an  intolerant  claim 
upon  the  adhesion  of  all  who  renounce  their  ancestral 
faith.  But  notwithstanding  formidable  difficulties,  there 
are  faithful  men  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  the  south 
German  colonies,  by  whom  God  is  working,  and  illustrating 
the  truth,  that  as  without  his  blessing  the  fairest  position 
is  powerless  for  good,  so  with  it,  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances  cannot  preclude  good  from  being  effected. 


Moscow,  the  old  metropolis,  is  on  the  river  Moskva,  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  in  its  most  densely-peopled  district,  39(J  miles  s.e.  of  Petersburg. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  oriental  appearance  and  vicissitudes,  having  been  seven 
times  desolated  by  fire  previous  to  the  last  conflagration  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion,  which,  though  figuring  conspicuously  in  western  annals,  was 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  former  catastrophes.  On  the  towers  of  the 
surviving  stone  churches,  the  Mohammedan  crescent  still  rises  above  the  cross, 
a  monument  of  earlier  revolutions.  The  Kremlin,  or  "fort,"  a  most  singular 
building,  is  a  confused  assemblage  of  military  works,  churches  and  monasteries, 
■with  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars.  It  contains  the  great  bell,  twenty-one 
feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter  where  widest,  and  nearly  two  feet  thick 
at  the  lower  edge,  cast  in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  about  173(i;  it  is 
now  cracked  and  useless.  The  suburban  seats  of  the  nobles  bear  the  title  of 
Podmoskuvyi,  or  Moscow  appurtenances,  because  the  inhabitants  for  twenty-five 
miles  around  the  city  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it. — Population  350,000. 

Warsaw,  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the  Vistula,  contains 
the  largest  Jewish  population  of  any  city  in  Europe. — Population  150,000. 

Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Bug,  founded  by 
Catherine  ii.  in  1792,  is  the  third  commercial  port  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Europe  for  the  export  of  wheat. — Population  70,000. 

Riga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Dwina,  is  the  second  commercial  port, 
ranking  after  the  capital  in  respect  of  foreign  trade.  German  is  here  exclusively 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes. — Popula'iim  70,000. 

Wilnn,  on  a  triliutary  of  the  Niemen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania,  is 
largely  inhabited  by  the  Polish  Jews.— Population  58,i'0u. 

Kasan,  near  the  Volga,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  Tartar  kingdom, 
has  a  consideralile  number  of  Tartar  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  University, 
and  a  chief  depot  of  the  produce  of  Siberia. — Population  66.000. 

Kieff,  on  the  right  bank  of  ths  Dnieper,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  an  important 
military  post,  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  tirst  spot  on  which  Christianity  was 
planted  among  the  barbarous  hordes  then  wandering  over  Russia.  A  suspension 
bridge  across  the  river  Ls  being  constructed  by  an  English  engineer,  which  will 
be  tile  largest  in  Europe,  the  length  being  fully  half  a  mile.  The  whole  of  the 
iron,  about  3,.'!00  tons,  was  wrought  in  England,  with  all  the  machinery  requisite. 
It  was  conveyed  to  Odessa  in  fifteen  vessels,  and  from  thence  to  Kieff  over  the 
Steppes  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen. — PopuKition  SO.dOO. 

Astrakhan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  Russian  tr.ide 
with  Pcrsi.i,  Turkestan,  and  India.  The  town  contains  146  streets,  46  squares, 
and  S  market-placet,  all  unpavcd  and  as  sandy  as  the  Steppes :  1 1  wooden  and 
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9  earthen  bridges;  34  churches  of  stone,  and  3  of  wood;  2  mosques  of  stone, 
aad  13  of  wood  ;  288  houses  of  stone,  and  3,595  of  wood. — Population  45,000. 

Tula,  south  of  Moscow,  is  the  Birmingham  of  Russia,  manufacturing  fire-arms, 
cannon,  cutler)',  and  hardware  in  general. — Population  40,000. 

Sebaslopol,  in  the  Crimea,  is  the  ordinarj"  station  of  the  Russian  fleel  in  the 
Black  Sea.— Population  30, owe. 

Archangel,  near  the  outfall  of  the  northern  Dwina  into  the  White  Sea,  had 
commercial  relations  with  England  before  any  other  Russian  port.  Cronstadt,  on 
an  island,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the  port  of  Petersburg, 
and  the  station  of  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Baltic.  Nishnei  Novgorod,  on  the 
Volga,  nearly  due  east  of  Moscow,  is  annually  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  world,  owing  to  its  great  fair.  This  is  held  from  July  1 ,  to  September  1  (old 
style),  and  attracts  an  average  assemblage  of  600,000  persons,  traders  from  different 
European  and  Asiatic  countries,  who  exchange  the  produce  of  the  east — tea,  silks, 
and  shawls — for  the  manufactures  of  the  west.  Besides  an  immense  number  of 
temporary  booths,  the  permanent  stone-market  consists  of  2,522  store-rooms, 
connected  with  as  many  chambers  for  the  owners  of  goods  to  live  in,  a  noble 
edifice  rising  in  the  centre  lor  the  official  superintendents  of  the  fair,  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  becomes  a  post-office  where  Bokharian  and  Armenian  merchants 
receive  their  letters  from  far  distant  Asiatic  correspondents.  The  declared  official 
value  of  the  goods  sold,  is  stated  to  be  £5,000,000,  the  real  value  £10,000,000. 
Kherson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  is  distinguished  by  the  grave  of 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  four  miles  distant.  Kola,  in  lat.  68°  30'  N.,  ^30  miles 
from  Petersburg,  is  the  most  northerly  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  not  far  from 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  containing  about  1,200  inhabitants. 

The  principal  exports  of  Russia  are  wheat,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs. 

An  imperial  ukase  issued  in  1845  came  into  operation  Jan.  1,  1850,  requiring 
every  Jew  in  the  empire  to  abandon  the  Jewish  costume,  and  adopt  that  of  the 
Russians  or  French,  under  pain  of  an  annual  fine. 


Turkey  in  Europe. 

295.  European  Turkey  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe,  from  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  territories  on  the  north,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Greece  on  the  south.  The  boundary  on  the  west  is  formed 
bv  Austrian  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  north  portion  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  with  their  connecting  straits.  The 
country  extends  between  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
points,  about  650  miles ;  between  the  eastern  and  western 
700  miles  ;  the  included  area  amounting  to  nearly  180,000 
square  miles.  Its  western  coast-line  stretches  from  the 
castle  of  6t.  Stephen,  below  Cattaro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  the 
sandy  promontory  of  La  Punta,  at  the  south  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  of  celebrity  as  the  site  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Actium  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  which 
secured  to  the  former  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  eastern  coast-line  extends  from  the  Gulf  ofVolo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  makes  a  very  close  approach  to 
the  shores  of  Asia,  at  the  famous  strait  of  the  Dardanelles 
(Hellespont),  and  at  the  channel  of  Constantinople  (Thra- 
p  3 
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clan  Bosphorus),  both  of  which  narrow  to  less  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  Dardanelles  are  so  called  from  the 
four  old  castles  which  fortify  the  shores, — two  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  two  on  the  Asiatic  side,  at  the  north  and  south 
entrances  of  the  strait.  The  Sea  of  Marmora  derives  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Marmora  situated  in  it,  famous  for 
its  marble.  The  Black  Sea  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
its  title  from  the  fears  of  inexpert  navigators,  though  the 
navigation  is  very  easy,  to  which  its  classical  name  refers,  the 
word  Euxine  signifying  hospitable.  Candia,  forming  the 
southern  border  of  the  Archipelago,  is  the  largest  island  of 
European  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, anciently  known  under  the  name  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  ex- 
cessively dissolute.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
who  kept  possession  of  it  upwards  of  four  centuries,  till  in 
September,  1669,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  years,  the  longest 
in  modern  history,  the  capital  surrendered  to  the  Turks. 
A  few  other  islands  are  retained  in  the  north  of  the 
Archipelago,  of  small  extent,  among  which  Samothraki 
(Samothrace),  possesses  interest,  being  mentioned  in  sacred 
history  as  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul  touched  on  his 
way  from  Asia  Elinor  to  Philippi. 

296.  Mountaiiis  occupy  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  of  Turkey,  which  connect  themselves  on  the  north- 
west with  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  thus  unite  with  the 
great  Alpine  system  of  Europe.  From  a  lofty  and  rugged 
central  region  several  chains  diverge  in  various  directions. 
The  Balkan  range  (Haimus)  extends  eastwards  to  the 
Black  Sea,  bearing  the  name  of  Emineh  Dagh  among  the 
Turks,  meaning  the  "  mountains  which  serve  for  a  defence," 
because  forming  a  natural  rampart  in  the  way  of  invaders 
from  the  north.  Dagh  or  Tagh,  a  term  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  geography  of  the  country,  signifies  a  mountain. 
The  Rilo  Dagh  and  Despoto  Dagh  (Rhodope),  with  loftier 
heights,  run  south-eastward  into  lloumelia  ;  and  Pindus, 
southwards  into  Greece,  of  which  the  well-known  classical 
mountains  are  offsets  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki 
(Thessalonica),  Pelion  rising  .5,3 10  feet,  Ossa  6,407,  and 
Olympus  9,7.'»4.  On  the  north-east,  the  surface  subsides 
into  a  ^•ast  plain,  flat  and  marshy,  extending  along  both 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  including  the  whole  ot  Wallnchia 
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and  Moldavia.  This  noble  stream,  from  Belgrade  to  its 
mouth,  and  numerous  affluents,  with  the  Maritza  flowing  b\ 
Adrianople  to  the  Archipelago,  are  the  principal  rivers. — 
North  of  the  central  mountains  the  ordinary  vegetation  of 
Europe  prevails,  the  plants  characteristic  of  a  warmer  zone 
occurring  in  the  south.  Gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  and  wild 
lilac  ;  vineyards,  and  natural  woods  of  pear,  cherry,  apricot, 
and  other  fruit-trees  ;  the  hyacinth,  violet,  and  narcissus, 
in  profusion ;  the  evergreen  oak,  cypress,  oriental  plane, 
fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  olive,  and  various  odori- 
ferous trees,  are  prominent  in  the  botany  of  the  southern 
slopes  and  lowlands. 

297.  Turkey  consists  of  four  eyalets  or  governments  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  with  the  principalities  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Montenero,  very  sUghtly  coonected 
with  it.  They  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  ;  and  the  Servian 
capital,  Belgrade,  has  a  Turkish  garrison,  but  the  internal 
economy  of  these  states  is  under  the  direction  of  native 
authorities,  protected  and  controlled  by  Russia. 

ProNinccs.  Cities  and  Towns, 

Roumelia,  the  ancient  Macedonia\  Constantinople,  Adrianopl«,  Saloniki, 

and  Thrace   J         Philippoli,  Sophia. 

Thessaly    Larissa. 

Albania Janiaa,  Scutari. 

Bulgaria    Silistria,  Rustchuk,  Widdin,  Schamla, 

Varna. 

Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia Seraio,  Traunitz,  Banialuka. 

Herzegovina  and  Montenero  Mostar. 

Servia Belgrade,  Semendria,  Novi  Bazar. 

Wallachia Bukhacest,  Galatz. 

Moldavia   Jassy. 

Constantinople,  thecapital,  inlat.  41°n.  and  long.  28°59'e. 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  received  its  present 
European  name  from  Constantine  the  Great,  but  is  called 
Stamboul  by  the  Turks.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  finest 
imaginable,  on  a  triangular  point  of  land,  where  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  unites  with  the  Bosphorus,  commanding  the 
passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas,  and 
forming  an  entrepot  for  their  commerce.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  remarkably  vary,  from  450,000 
to  600,000 ;  but  probably  the  latter  comes  the  nearest  to 
the  truth,  if  the  suburbs  are  included. — The  population  of 
the  whole  country,  including  the  principalities,  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  12,000,000,  consisting  of  the  poUtically  domi- 
nant race,  or  the  Turks,  the  least  numerous ;  Sclavonic 
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races  of  Moldavians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and 
Croats,  the  most  numerous ;  Graeco-Latin  races  of  Greeks, 
Wallachians,  and  Albanians  ;  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Armenians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Franks.  All  the  Turks  and 
most  of  the  Albanians  are  Mohammedans  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  population  chiefly  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  The 
form  of  government  is  absolute,  but  its  administration  has 
of  late  years  become  comparatively  mild  and  enlightened. 
Formerly  the  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  a  party 
renouncing  the  creed  of  the  false  prophet ;  but  this  funda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Mohammedan  law  has  been  sur- 
rendered, and  by  enactment,  in  1844,  all  persecution  on 
rehgious  grounds  was  prohibited,  and  impartial  toleration 
proclaimed.  A  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish 
government,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  that  of  some 
nominally  Christian  states,  would  result  most  unfavourably 
to  the  latter.  The  Sultan,  Abdul-Medjid-Khan  ascended 
the  throne  1839. 

TP.'tHtn^.r^/";,,""  'u*"  "^^^"'^a,  ranks  after  the  capital  in  importance.    It  was  the 

m^'-pl^Latl^loMor"''"^  '"  ''''  *^""^  °'  ConstanxiLple  by  the  Turks  i^ 

5a^ni*,  (ancient  Thessalonica),  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  its  name  Ls 

Ke's^l'p^^uTa'jforr'^ZJ^^^'  '°''  "'  ''^  -^'--  -^  PHncipaltafofTa^u" 

Jai'-7otuZoi\izr  °'*'^  °^'^"''^'  '^  '""^  ^^"'-  °'  -'---  ^-^-^ 

Bosma-Serai.  in  the  highland  country  of  the  north-west,  has  manufactures  of 
J'SioTXm^O.'"'^""'^"'  "''^^  ^°°'^'  *"  ^  ^"^  considerahlfeS.- 

Philippopoli,  a  large  town  on  the  Maritza,  derives  its  name  from  Philin  it<, 
founder  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Janina.  on  the  western  side  of  a 
mountain  lake  in  Albania,  has  a  melancholy  celebrity7rom  its  connection  w[,h 
the  inhuman  Ah  Pasha.  Bclyracle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube 
once  strongly  fortified,  has  fallen  from  its  former  imnortLL  /«*™  on  n^,' 
^^..7f  f  ''h  ^^,"'"'.''  "'^  ''^'  "'  '"^  G^^^l^  archbishop'^f  Moldavia.  ''jr°?df, 
Danube  ■'  t"w  f;'"""',".'  "'  T/'^^'f"}'  ^°'''^'^  '""'"^  °"  '>'«  south  bank  of  ,"; 
and^rade  IrllT  »  f  Jr*^  ^T'  ^'^^'^"''P'e  '»««  Servia,  is  noted  for  its  baths 
Russia  to  Coni  /nn;!,.  }*^ '"""'  °f  "P"=-^  ^  '"^""^  Position  on  the  route  from 
th»  cl^  Conitantmople.  Lanssa,  the  capital  of  Thessalv,  finely  situated  on 
or, %hp  n^H*  <^'?""'>  ^  '"'"',>•  **  ""  •'"^y  manufacturing  site  GaLp-  /"!  aport 
U55       °"''*"'"^''  '^  remarkable  for  the  tiist  landin|  of  the  Turks  there/n 

Of  ancient  classical  and  historical  sites,  the  Vale  of  Temne  nroverhial  for  it* 
beauty,  is  a  deep  gorge,  n.k.  of  Larissa,  about  five  mil's  lo^g'^  befween  th^  radges 
of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  watered  by  the  Salempria;  Pharsalik,  the  scene  of  the 
fn  Th?s,-.Vv''  pfr"  Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.C.  48,  is  still  an  industrious  town 
m   Ihessaly,    Philippi,   memorable  for  the  defeat   of    Brutus  and   Cassins  bv 

an"d^'lahonrTnf^"/''p'''  f'-'  ■'^'  ^'"^  '!"!  T'^  '"  ^°'  '''  association  with  ihe  life 
Gulf  of  rnnf^L  H   V'"  "Pi'^^^"'^''  by  «  few  ruins  n.e.  of  Orphano  on  the 

of  Ar?I  iTZ%'-  ^".'^  "l^  ™'"'T  t?^."  "l  Pf^^-«sa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
batne  of  A.; ,  'A'^  "^  Nicopolis,  built  by  Agustus  to  commemorate  the  naval 
usua?  Knrtln  JT"  Vy"^='""'"-  ""  «f«^"  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the 
I)ura77«  i?J,f  ^  "  '^";"'l"r"'."  ■"  I'^'y.  nearly  opposite,  still  exists  as 
JJurazzo,  a  small  town  on  the  Adriatic.  Brundusium  and  Dvrrachiuni  have 
been  appositely  called  the  Dover  and  Calais  of  antiquity.  ^Jrracuium  l.a^t 
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The  Sublime  Forte  (gate),  the  common  title  of  the  Turkish  court,  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  imperial  residence. 

The  chief  exports  are  raw  cotton,  silk,  wocl,  hides,  leather,  fruits,  otto  of  roses, 
and  other  preparations ;  the  imports  include  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture. 


Greece. 

298.  Greece  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  of  territory, 
— continental  and  insular.  Continental  Greece  comprises 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  Turkey  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent.  Its  boundaries  are  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Albania  and  Thessaly  on  the  north,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  with  its  arms,  on  the  other  sides.  From  the 
northern  boundary  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  extreme  south 
point,  the  length  is  about  180  miles.  The  breadth  is  very 
varying,  but  does  not  exceed,  at  the  greatest,  160  miles. 
The  coast  consists  of  a  series  of  deep  gulfs  and  bays.  The 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  on  the  west,  and  that  of  iEgina  on  the 
east,  so  closely  approach  as  only  to  be  separated  by  a  tract 
about  five  miles  across,  forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
This  isthmus  comiects  the  modern  province  of  Livadia  or 
Hellas  Proper  on  the  north,  with  the  Morea  or  the  ancient 
Peloponnesus  on  the  south.  Large  circular  plains  and 
valleys,  capable  of  high  cultivation,  and  of  sustaining  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  bounded  by  mountains,  often 
bold,  and  highly  picturesque,  characterize  the  interior. 
The  classical  heights,  Cithseron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus, 
are  in  the  north  division  of  the  country,  with  the  loftiest 
simimit.  Mount  Guiona  (ancient  Axiros),  which  rises 
8,620  feet.  Besides  the  cereals,  the  principal  objects  of  cul- 
ture are  the  olive,  orange,  almond,  melon,  Corinthian  ^rape 
or  currant,  and  other  fruits  ;  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plants ; 
and  the  mulberry-tree,  for  the  silkworm,  from  which  the 
produce  of  silk  is  considerable. — Insular  Greece  consists  of 
the  numerous  islands  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  not  included  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  comprising  all  the  Cyclades,  great  part  of 
the  Sporades,  and  the  large  island  of  Negropont  (Euboea), 
which  approaches  the  mainland  so  closely  as  to  communi- 
cate with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  number  of  inhabited  islands 
is  between  thirty  and  forty. 

The  most  interesting  districts  of  ancient  Greece  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth;  namely,  Acarnania,  jEtolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Attica, 
aud  Megara.  South  of  the  isthmus,  or  in  the  Morea,  were  the  states  of  Achaia, 
Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia. 
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The  Morea  derives  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  leaf  of 
the  morus  or  mulberry- tree.  The  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  were  so  called  from  being  held  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Insular  Greece  is  distributed  as  follows: — 1.  Negropoui.  2.  The  Western 
S parades  — Hydra,  Spezzia,  jEgina,  Poros,  Salamis,  Angistri.  3.  The  Northern 
Spnrades — Scopelos,  Kilidromi,  Skiathos,  Styros.  4.  T/ie  Northern  Cyclades — 
Andres,  Zea,  Thermia,  Tiiio,  Mikoni,  Syra.  5.  The  Central  Cyclades— Haxos, 
Paros  and  Antiparos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Milo,  Kimolis,  Polikandro,  Sikino,  Nio. 
Amorgo.  6.  The  Southern  Cyclades — Santorin,  Anaphi,  Astypalaea. — Paros  is 
celebrated  for  its  statuary  marble;  Antiparos,  for  its  grotto ;  and  Santorin  for  its 
volcanic  eruptions,  the  last  of  which  occurred  in  1707. 

The  term  Cyclades,  signifying  "  circular."  is  applied  to  those  islands  which  are 
spread  in  a  circular  form  around  Paros.  Those  apart  from  this  arrangement  are 
the  Sporades,  or  "  scattered  "  islands. 

299.  Greece,  including  the  islands,  comprises  an  area  of 
15,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  estimated 
at  somewhat  more  than  900,000.  Athens,  the  capital,  in 
lat.  37°  58'  N.  long.  23°  44'  e.,  is  situated  on  a  plain, 
bounded  by  hills,  through  which  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus 
flow  to  the  Gulf  of  ^gina,  five  miles  distant.  It  contains 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  almost  entirely 
modern,  but  has  remarkable  monuments  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness— the  Acropolis,  Parthenon,  and  temple  of  Theseus. — 
The  principal  seats  of  coimnerce  in  the  kingdom  are  the 
ports  of  Nauplia,  ISIissolonghi,  and  Patras,  with  the  islands 
of  Syra,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia. — The  Greeks  regard  them- 
selves as  regularly  descended  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  hence  have  resumed  the  name  of  Hellenes  ; 
but  there  has  been  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  with 
Hellenic  blood.  They  differ  widely  in  habits  and  dis- 
position in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  being 
inclined  to  peaceful  industrial  occupations ;  while  others, 
chiefly  northern  mountaineers,  are  wild,  lawless,  and  preda- 
tory, impatient  of  subordination  to  governmental  control. 
Albanians  or  Amauts  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  the 
islands  possess  descendants  of  the  Latin  invaders  of  the 
middle  ages. — The  Greek  church  comprehends  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  population ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  its  priests,  there  is  hope  of  the 
people  becoming  enfranchised  with  the  blessing  of  evangeli- 
cal light,  as  they  have  been  with  that  of  political  independ- 
ence. The  Bible  is  admitted ;  education  is  unfettered ;  a 
love  of  knowledge  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  rising  race, 
as  if  conscious  of  their  noble  ancestry ;  and  a  means  of 
acquiring  it  is  afforded  to  some  extent  by  foreign  liberality. 
In  1829,  the  separation  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  rule 
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was  eflfected,  after  a  long  and  terrible  struggle,  by  the  inter- 
position of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia ;  and  a  con- 
stitutional hereditary  monarchy  was  finally  established  as 
the  form  of  government  under  the  first  sovereign,  Otho  i. ; 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1832. 

St/ra  and  Hydra,  the  capitals  of  the  islands  so  called,  are  the  most  important 
commercial  sites,  each  exceeding  Athens  in  population. 

Kapoli  di  Romani,  or  Naupiia,  on  the  mainland,  a  strongly  fortified  port  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Xauplia,  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom. 
Palras,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Morea,  is  a  fortified  port,  and  trading  town. 
Misiolonghi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  is  noted  for  its  sieges  during 
the  war  of  independence.  Nararino,  a  small  port  in  the  south-west  of  the  Morea, 
is  celebrated  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  and  Eg>-ptian  fleets  by  the  forces 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  1827. 

Corinih,  a  distinguished  city  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Apostolic  times;  ^yycenie,  the  royal  city  of  Agamemnon;  Thebes  the  city 
of  Pindar,  Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas;  Meyara  and  Eieusis  in  its  neighbourhood, 
celebrated  for  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  Delphi,  renowned  for  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  are  now  represented  by  mere  villages  or  ruins. 

PlalcEd,  the  memorable  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans under  Pausanius,  B.C.  ■179,  is  now  called  Kokla,  about  twenty-five  miles 
north-west  of  Athens.  SalamU,  now  Koluri,  where  the  Athenians  under 
Themistocles  completely  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  e.g.  480,  is  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  ./Egina,  close  in  shore.  The  Plain  of  Marathon,  the  scene  of  th-great 
triumph  of  Miltiades,  b  c.  490,  is  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Athens,  where 
the  village  of  Marathona  preserves  the  ancient  name.  The  famed  Pass  of 
Tbermopylts,  where  the  Spartans  died  resisting  the  Persian  host,  B.C.  480,  is  a 
narrow  defile  on  the  north-east  coast,  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the 
other.  On  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  the  road  along  the  side  of  Penmaen- 
mawr,  is  regarded  as  remarkably  similar  to  Thermopylae.  The  Plain  of  Olympia, 
where  the  games  were  held  which  serve  as  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology,  now 
the  plain  of  Antilalla,  is  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Morea,  north  of  the 
river  Roufia  (Alpheus). 

Cape  Matapan,  the  south  point  of  Greece,  is  the  Ttsnarium  Promontorium  of 
the  ancients,  one  of  the  fabled  entrances  into  the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  467.  Cape  Colonna,  the  south-east  point  of  Livadia,  is  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  7.  Mount  Hymettus,  immediately  south-east  of 
Athens,  is  still  celebrated  for  its  bees  and  honey,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2. 

The  modern  Greek  language  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek 
than  the  Italian  to  the  Latin.  It  is  called  the  Romaic,  as  the  people  acquired  the 
name  of  Romans  during  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire. 

300.  Tlie  Ionian  Islands,  situated  chiefly  along  the 
western  coast  of  Greece,  form  a  separate  state,  mider  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  They  consist  of  Corfu,  Santa 
Maura,  Cephalonia,  Thiaka,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  with 
several  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  Their  total  area  is 
estimated  at  1,100  square  miles,  and  their  population  at 
200,000.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  High 
Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  British  crown.  Corfu, 
the  capital,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  that  name,  is 
the  seat  of  a  university  opened  in  1824,  and  contains  about 
17,000  inhabitants. 

Thiaka  is  the  ancient  Tthaka. 
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SECTION  IL 

ASIA. 

301.  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has,  on  its  western  side,  European  Russia,  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
Levant,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  very 
small  part  of  Africa  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  only  separated 
from  America  by  Behring's  Strait,  on  the  north-east,  a 
channel  fifty  miles  wide ;  and  only  connected  with  Africa 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the  south-west,  a  narrow  tract 
of  land,  extending  about  seventy-fiye  miles  from  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Levant.  The 
extreme  points  are, — on  the  north.  Cape  Taimyr  or  Sever 
Vostochnoi,  in  Siberia,  lat.  78°  16'  n.  ;  on  the  south.  Cape 
Romania,  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  lat.  1°  20'  n.  ; 
on  the  west.  Cape  Baba,  the  north-west  projection  of  Asia 
Minor,  long.  26°  10'  e.;  and  on  the  east,  East  Cape,  Tschukt- 
schi-noss,  on  Behring's  Strait,  long.  170°  w.  This  vast 
region  extends  5,300  miles  from  north  to  south,  near  the 
meridian  of  100°  e.  ;  5,600  niUes  east  and  west,  following 
the  parallel  of  40  n.  ;  and  6,700  miles,  pursuing  a  diagonal 
course  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  Behring's  Strait.  It 
comprehends  a  superficial  urea,  estimated  at  17.500,000 
square  miles, — which  is  more  than  four  times  the  area  of 
Europe.  The  inclosing  oceans  considerably  indent  the 
shores,  originating  large  ffulfs,  bays,  and  peninsular,  which, 
in  connection  with  some  continuous  lines  of  islands,  form  a 
number  of  mediterranean  or  close  seas.  The  most  import- 
ant are, — on  the  south,  the  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  Hindos- 
tan  and  Malacca,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  on  the  east,  the  peninsulas  of  Cochin  China, 
Corea,  and  Kamschatcha,  the  Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin, 
the  Chinese  and  Yellow  Seas,  with  those  of  Japan,  Okhotsk 
and  Anadir ;  on  the  north,  the  Gulfs  of  Obi  and  Yenesei. 
In  the  Arctic  Ocean  lie  the  desolate  islands  of  New  Siberia  ; 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  K\n"ile  and  Japanese  chains,  the 
Loo-Choo  group,  with  Formosa  and  Hainan,  in  the  Chinese 
Sea  ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  branches,  are  Ceylon,  the 
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Andaman,  Maldive,  and  Laccadive  islands  ;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  with  others  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Archipelago.  The  groups  to  the  south-east, 
•which  divide  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  extend  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  latter,  though  insular  dependencies 
of  Asia,  are  now  classed  by  geographers  as  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  globe,   under  the  name  of  Oceania. 

The  word  Levant,  is  from  the  Italian  Levanle,  signifying  the  east,  commonly 
applied  not  only  to  that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  the  countries 
adjacent  to  it,  the  harbours  of  which  are  styled  Scale  di  Levanle,  "  the  stairs  of 
tlteeast." 

Tlie  Red  Sea,  between  Asia  and  Africa,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  coast-line  on 
th?  Asiatic  side.  It  is  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  of  ancient  geography, 
and  the  Yam  Siiph,  "  weedy  sea,"  or  "  sea  of  rushes,"  mentioned  Exod.  xiii.  18. 
Its  waters  are  very  transparent,  full  of  coral  formations,  generally  of  a  reddish 
tinge.  The  two  branches  at  the  northern  extremity  are  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  Sintu 
^lanites,  on  the  east;  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  Sinus  Heroofioliles,  on  the  west. 
The  Red  Sea  extends  1,400  miles  in  length,  by  200  in  breadth,  in  the  widest  part. 
Its  commerce  and  navigation  have  greatly  increased  since  the  establishment  of 
steamers  between  Suez  and  Bombriy,  making  it  an  ordinary  route  between  Europe, 
India,  and  China. 

Besides  Behring's  Strait,  the  other  narrow  oceanic  tracts  are  Palk's  and 
La  Perouse's  Straits,  the  former  between  Ceylon  and  India,  and  the  latter  between 
the  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jesso,  both  named  after  navigators;  the  Strait  of 
Corea,  between  the  Peninsula  and  the  Japanese  islands ;  of  Malacca,  between 
the  Peninsula  and  Sumatra;  of  Ormus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  means 
"  the  gate  of  tears."  The  name  refers  to  maritime  disasters  in  former  times. 
The  passage  is  about  seventeen  miles  across. 

302.  Asia  differs  materially  in  its  configuration  from  the 
other  great  masses  of  land.  It  is  not  so  compact  as  Africa, 
and  not  so  fragmentary  as  Europe.  Africa  may  be  appro- 
priately compared  to  a  body  without  members  ;  Europe  to 
a  body  with  preponderating  limbs  ;  while  Asia  has  vast 
projections,  with  a  main  mass  retaining  decided  pre-emi- 
nence. It  differs  also  remarkably  from  the  western  world. 
America  extends  principally  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dian ;  while  Asia  maintains  a  proportion  between  its  length 
and  breadth.  America  has  its  highest  mountains  on  one 
side,  the  western  coast,  with  lowland  regions  in  the  centre ; 
while  Asia  has  its  most  elevated  masses  central,  and  its  most 
extensive  lowlands  maritime. 

303.  Two  great  highland  and  six  lowland  regions  com- 
prehend nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  division  of  the 
globe.  1 .  The  highland  ret/ions  are  western  and  central. 
Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  included  chiefly  between  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  largely  overspread  with  chains  of  mountains,  of 
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which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — Taurus, 
diverging  south-westward  from  Armenia  into  Asia  Minor, 
traversing  its  southern  shores,  and  occupying  the  interior 
with  various  ramifications  ;  Lebanon,  and  the  parallel  Anti- 
Lebanon,  the  prolongation  of  a  branch  from  Taurus,  run- 
ning nearly  due  south  through  Syria  into  Palestine  ;  the 
mountains  of  Kourdistan  and  Khuzistan,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  and  separating 
Persia  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon ;  Elbourz,  skirting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; 
and  the  Caucasus,  extending  from  the  Caspian  to  the  131ack 
Sea,  its  ridge  marking  the  boundary  there  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  These  chains  are  mutually  connected,  and  form 
the  Tauro-Caucasian  system,  which  seems  to  have  its  nucleus 
or  central  point  in  Armenia,  near  the  majestic  Ararat.  They 
intersect  and  bound  high  table-lands,  which  occupy  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  and  have  a  general  ele- 
vation of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
highlands  of  western  Asia  culminate  in  Mount  Elburz, 
belonging  to  the  Caucasus,  at  the  height  of  1 8,493  feet. — 
Central  Asia  sufficiently  indicates  its  site  by  the  name.  It 
is  also  called  High  Asia,  from  its  stupendous  elevations.  It 
comprises  the  region  of  the  Thibets  and  Mongolia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Altai  Chain,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  and  has  continuations  eastwards  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  :  on  the  west  by  the  Bolor  Tagh,  or 
cloudy  mountains,  which  run  in  an  inverse  direction  from  the 
frontiers  of  India  to  the  western  outliers  of  the  Altai ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Himalaya,  extending  along  the  northern 
borders  of  India,  eastward  into  China  ;  the  two  parallel  chains 
of  the  Kuenlun  and  Thian  Chan,  or  celestial  mountains, 
diverging  from  the  Bolor  Tagh,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  intersecting  the  country  between  the  Altai  and  the 
Himalaya.  The  jealousy  of  oriental  governments,  as  well 
as  natural  difficulties,  has  interfered  with  the  exploration 
of  the  peculiar  region  thus  indicated ;  but  its  colossal  pro- 
])ortions  have  been  well  ascertained.  It  includes  the  tract 
of  Gobi,  signifying  "  a  naked  desert,"  different  parts  of 
which  are  called  Shamo,  the  **  sea  of  sand,"  and  Han-hai, 
the  "  dry  sea,"  comprising  the  chief  portion  of  INIongoha, 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  France,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  4,000  feet.     It  embraces  also  the  loftiest 
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plateau  of  tbe  globe,  that  of  Little  Thibet,  varying  from 
12,000  to  17,000  feet  iu  height ;  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  terrestrial  surface  at  present  known  belongs  to  it,  Kin- 
chinjinga,  one  of  the  Himalaya,  between  Bootan  and  Nepaul, 
28, 1 74  feet,  or  upwards  of  five  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Unconnected  with  these  two  highland  regions  are  the 
Ural  Mountains,  a  long  range,  of  moderate  elevation,  form- 
ing part  of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  and 
the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts,  traversing  those  sides  of 
continental  India.  2.  The  six  great  lowlands  occupy 
immense  areas  of  Siberia,  China,  the  Burman  empire, 
India,  Syria,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian,  commonly 
called  Turkestan  or  Independent  Tartary. 

Western  and  Central  Asia,  though  forming  two  decidedly  distinct  mountain 
systems,  are  yet  connected  by  that  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya,  which  extends 
into  Afghanistan  from  the  point  where  the  Indus  forces  a  passage  through  it,  and 
which  the  companions  of  Alexander  called  the  Indian  Caucasus,  now  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  from  one  of  the  summits  near  Cabul. 

The  term  Himalaya  signifies  the  "  abode  of  snow."  Its /)««*«  range  in  height 
from  15,000  to  18,000  feet.  But  the  Karakorum  Pass  which  crosses  the  Kuenlun 
chain,  ascends  18,600  feet.  The  routes  across  the  mountains  of  Western  Asia  are 
celebrated  in  history: — the  Pylce  CilicicB,  or  gates  of  Cilicia,  connecting  that 
province  of  Asia  Minor  across  the  Taurus  witli  Cappadocia;  the  Pylie  Syriee, 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Mediterranean,  connecting  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  through  which  Darius  fled  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander  on  the  adjoining 
plain  of  Issus,  B.C.  333;  the  Pylie  Cnucasice.  near' the  centre  of  the  Caucasus, 
now  the  Pass  of  Darial,  strongly  fortilied  by  the  Russians;  and  the  Pylce  Caspia 
in  the  same  range,  near  the  Caspian. 

Active  volcanic  mountains  are  rare  in  Asia,  considering  its  extent,  though  very 
numerous  in  the  islands.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka.  But 
in  Central  Asia,  upwards  of  1,500  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  ocean,  there 
are  two  volcannes,  Peshan  and  Hotcheou,  belonging  to  the  Thian  Chan  range, 
the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  proximity  of  volcanoes 
to  the  sea. 

The  lowlands  of  Northern  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  and  of  China 
from  Pekin  to  the  South  of  Nankin,  are  the  most  densely  peopled  portions  of  Asia. 

304.  Although  not  possessing  the  largest  river  of  the 
globe,  Asia  contains  a  greater  number  of  important  streams 
than  any  other  division  of  the  surface.  The  more  promi- 
nent are  the  Obi,  Yenesei,  and  Lena,  flowing  north  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Amour,  Hoang-ho,  and  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
east  to  the  Pacific  ;  the  Irawaddy,  Brahmapootra,  Ganges, 
Indus,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  generally  south,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  rivers  which  have  their  course  entirely 
apart  from  the  ocean,  emptying  themselves  into  lakes,  are  the 
Amou  or  Jihoon  (Oxus)  and  the  Syr  or  Sihoon,  running  into 
Lake  Aral ;  the  Kur  Aras  (x\raxes),  Kizil  Ouzen,  and  Ural, 
streams  of  the  Caspian  ;  the  Jordan,  flowing  into  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  the  Yarkaud,  on  the  table-land  of  High  Asia, 
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entering  Lake  Lob  Nor.  The  Caspian,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonging  principally  to  the  latter,  called 
a  sea  on  account  of  its  vast  extent  and  salt  water,  is  a  true 
lake,  without  an  outlet,  the  strong  evaporation  being  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  prevent  the  inflowing  streams  from  raising 
its  level,  but  to  reduce  its  volume.  It  is  estimated  to  cover 
nearly  160,000  square  miles,  more  than  the  entire  area  of 
the  British  isles,  the  surface  being  depressed  84  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  depth  amounting  in 
places  to  2,000  feet.  The  next  considerable  inland  collec- 
tions of  water  are.  Lake  Aral,  east  of  the  Caspian ;  Baikal, 
in  Siberia ;  Urumiah,  in  Persia ;  Van,  in  the  north  of 
Turkish  Kourdistan  ;  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine  ;  and  the 
Sir-i-kol,  in  Central  Asia. 

The  northern  rivers  are  very  sluggish,  owing  to   the   slight  declivity  of  the 

country  they  traverse  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  through  great  part  of  the 

year  they  are  of  no  service  in  navigation,   being  completely  ice-bound.    The 

southern  rivers  are  subject  to  periodical  overflows  from  the  melting  of  the  snows 

in  spring,  accumulated  on  the  high  lands  in  winter,  and  from  the  periodical  rains. 

The  Caspian,  with  lakes  Aral,  Urumiah,  Van,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  an  immense 

number  of  smaller  extent,  are  salt-water  formations,  and  without  outlets.    The 

^   Dead  Sea  contains  about  one-fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  solid  saline  ingredients. 

'   Its  surface  is  1,312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lake  Baikal,  crescent-shaped  and  beautifully  clear,  is  the  largest  fresh-water 
expanse  of  the  Old  World,  comprising  upwards  of  14,000  square  miles 

The  Sir-i-kol,  the  source  of  the  Amou,  is  the  loftiest  lake  of  the  globe,  at  the 
elevation  of  15,000  feet. 

305.  Asia  has  an  immense  extent  of  infertile  surface, 
comprehending  large  tracts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Turk- 
estan, northern  India  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  Mongolia, 
which  are  variously  sandy  or  stony  deserts,  with  the  salt 
steppes  of  Siberia,  and  the  cold  regions  that  skirt  the  icy 
ocean.  The  great  plains  of  Bengal  and  China,  with  other 
districts,  are,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for  fertility. 
Ranging  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  to 
far  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  there  is  every  variety  of  climate 
experienced ;  intense  summer  heat  and  no  real  winter  in  the 
south,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  83°  on  the  coast 
ot  the  Carnatic ;  great  contrasts  of  seasonal  heat  and  cold 
in  the  lowlands  of  mean  latitudes ;  intense  cold  in  higher 
latitudes,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from 
the  freezing  point  to  below  zero.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
productions  correspondingly  vary.  Dense  jungles  of  arbo^ 
escent  ferns,  orchidaceous  plants  in  profusion,  and  forests  m 
.stately  trees,  clothe  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  ;  while  the 
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northern  regions  of  Siberia  are  entirely  treeless,  and  have 
only  a  spare  vegetation  of  mosses  and  lichens.  Animal  life 
exhibits  a  wonderful  diversity  of  forms.  Reptiles,  carni- 
vorous quadrupeds,  monkeys,  the  elephant,  and  birds  of 
splendid  plumage,  abound  in  the  jungles  and  low  wooded 
grounds  of  the  south  ;  the  ostrich  and  dromedary  tenant  the 
hot  deserts ;  herds  of  the  wild  ass,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
and  the  Bactrian  camel,  inhabit  the  central  table-lands  and 
mountain  ranges ;  the  wolf,  fox,  polar  bear,  rein-deer,  elk, 
and  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  in  the  Arctic  coun- 
tries.— The  mineral  wealth  of  Asia  is  very  great,  but  largely 
unexplored.  It  includes  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
in  India,  the  Burman  empire,  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  ; 
gold,  iron,  copper,  and  platinum,  in  the  Urals ;  gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  and  the  finest  porphyries  and  jaspers  in  the 
Altai. 

In  corresponding  latitudes,  and  at  equal  levels,  the  cUmale  of  Asia  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  Europe.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  want  of  mountains  in 
the  north  to  keep  off  the  chiUing  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  in  part  from 
the  elevation  of  High  Asia,  which  prevents  the  heated  air  of  the  tropics  from 
passing  to  the  northward.  Siberia  consists  largely  of  ground  permanently  frozen 
to  a  great  depth,  the  superficial  stratum  alone  thawing  in  summer. 

Asia  is  the  original  countrj-  of  the  all-important  corn-plants,  and  of  many  of 
the  fruit-trees  of  Europe,  introduced  at  various  periods,  the  vine,  olive,  damson, 
peach,  apricot,  orange,  lemon,  and  cherry.  It  has  contributed  also  many  orna- 
mental and  flowering  plants  to  the  European  stock,  laurels,  camellias,  azaleas, 
China-asters,  the  China  rose,  the  damask  rose,  common  jasmine,  hydrangea, 
chrysanthemum.  The  civilized  world  now  obtains  from  its  vegetable  products 
important  articles  of  food,  luxury,  medicine,  and  ornamental  or  economic  use,  tea, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  pepper,  rhubarb,  camphor,  various  gums  and  resins,  caoutchouc, 
gutta  percha,  ebony,  satin-wood,  sandal  and  rose-wood. 

In  Asia,  and  some  adjacent  islands,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  sanguinary 
development  in  animals,  the  tiger,  is  alone  found.  It  is  the  native  country  of 
most  of  our  domestic  breeds,  where  the  stock  at  present  runs  wild. 

Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  botany  and  zoology  of  High 
Asia.  In  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  horse  chestnut  grows  at  the  height  of 
10,300  feet;  strawberries  in  large  beds,  12,000;  rye,  13,600:  fields  of  beans, 
14,000;  barley,  14.700;  and  small  bushes,  near  17,000  feet.  The  Bactrian  camel 
ranges  to  5,000  feet;  the  tiger  and  leopard,  to  12,000;  the  Cashmere  goat  and 
argali,  to  IS, 000  ;  the  wild  ass,  to  15,000;  and  the  yak,  to  IS, 000  feet. 

306.  Population  is  the  thinnest  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Persia,  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  on  the  steppes  and 
marshy  flats  of  Siberia.  It  is  the  densest  on  the  plains  of 
Bengal  and  China.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  is  supposed  to  exceed  500,000,000,  or  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  globe.  The  races  are 
almost  all  aboriginal ;  those  of  foreign  origin — as  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Greeks,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  modern 
Europeans  in  India  and  Siberia — forming  comparatively  a 
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very  small  body.  Nearly  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  south- 
west, or  those  whose  geographical  position  may  be  defined 
generally  as  within  a  line  running  from  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  along  the  Himalaya  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus  river, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  belong  by 
physical  conformation  to  the  Caucasian  or  symmetric 
variety  of  mankind.  But  the  nations  included  in  this  dis- 
trict are  members  of  two  widely-distinct  linguistic  families. 
The  Hindoo,  Afghan,  Persic,  Kurdish,  Armenian,  and 
Georgian  languages  are  of  the  class  termed  Indo-European 
or  Japetic,  which  highly  develop  a  system  of  inflections ; 
while  the  Syriac,  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  are  of  a  different 
stock,  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic,  in  which  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  preceding  group  is  very  imperfectly 
indicated.  Beyond  the  geographical  region  defined,  or 
through  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  a  general  correspondence 
prevails  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the  Mongolian 
variety  of  the  human  race,  and  the  Malayan  sub-variety. 
Here  likewise  there  are  two  great  linguistic  families,  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  which  are  monosyllabic  and  uu- 
inflected  languages,  the  very  opposite  of  the  Indo-European; 
and  the  tongues  of  the  numerous  semi-barbarous  tribes 
scattered  from  the  centre  to  the  northern  ocean,  and  from 
the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  which  are  referable  to  a  common 
stock,  sometinies  called  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  to  which  the 
Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe  are  related. 

307.  A  very  mournful  picture  is  unfolded  by  the  religious 
statistics  of  this  division  of  the  globe.  There  are  perhaps  not 
less  than  320,000,000  Buddhists,  120,000,000  Brahminists  ; 
60,000,000  Mohammedans ;  various  forms  of  heathenism 
in  the  north,  yath.  Judaism  and  Christianity,  dividing  a 
comparative  remnant  between  them.  To  alter  these  figures, 
so  as  to  make  the  last-mentioned  profession  numerically 
predominant,  seems  an  extravagant  expectation,  according  to 
worldly  calculations  ;  but  not  more  apparently  hopeless  is  it, 
considering  the  augmentation  of  facilities,  than  the  work  to 
which  a  few  poor  and  uneducated  disciples  of  Christ  once 
addressed  themselves,  obeying  his  command  and  relying 
on  his  promise,  which  proved  successful,  ending  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  mythology  sustained  by  the  associations  of 
antiquity,  the  embellishments  of  art,  the  self-interest  of  a 
priesthood,  and  the  power  of  an  empire,  and  completely  revo- 
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lutionized  the  face  of  the  then  Icnown  world.  Asia  has 
pecuhar  claims  to  attention  as  the  nursery  of  the  human 
race,  as  the  parent  of  the  nations  occupying  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  more  especially  as  the  theatre  of 
those  transactions  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  scene  of  his  birth,  life,  labours  and 
sufferings,  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  by  confiding  in  whose 
merits  the  inhabitants  of  a  fallen  world  may  now  obtain 
mercy,  and  the  certain  hope  of  everlasting  bliss. 

The  polilicnl  powers  of  the  first  rank  as  to  atoount  of  influence  and  extent  of 
territory,  are  China,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  :  the  states  of  the  second  rank  are 
Turl;ey,  Persia,  Burmab,  Siam,  and  Japan ;  next  to  which  are  Cochin  China, 
Muscat,  Bokhara,  and  the  small  Khanats  of  no  political  weight. 

Russia  ix  Asia. 

308.  Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  the 
vast  tract  of  Siberia  in  the  north,  and  a  comparatively 
small  district  between  the  Caucasus  and  Persia,  in  the  south- 
west. Siberia  skirts  in  a  broad  belt  the  entire  shore  of  the 
Polar  Ocean,  from  the  borders  of  Europe  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  The  distance  between  the  extreme  western  and 
eastern  points,  is  nearly  4,000  miles  ;  between  the  furthest 
north  and  the  Chinese  frontier  on  the  south,  1,900  miles  ; 
the  included  area  amounting  to  .5,300,000  square  miles.  The 
country  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  Asian  lowlands,  with 
very  dreary  and  monotonous  features,  and  a  scanty  amount 
of  cultivable  soil.  It  abounds  with  immense  marshes  and 
pools  ;  contains  the  large  and  remarkable  lake  Baikal,  in  the 
south  ;  and  is  traversed  by  enormous  river  systems,  that  of 
the  Obi,  with  its  great  tributary,  the  Irtish,  in  the  west ; 
the  Yenesei,  of  which  the  Angara  is  the  leading  branch,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  Lena,  with  its  affluent,  the  Aldan,  in 
the  east.  These  rivers  through  great  part  of  the  year  flow 
under  masses  of  ice  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dense  forests  of 
pine,  larch,  and  birch,  cover  extensive  tracts  in  the  southern 
districts.  A  few  bushes,  willows,  and  saline  plants  alone 
appear  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  steppes  of  the  west. 
The  northern  regions  have  no  woody  vegetation,  and  are 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  presenting 
only  mossy  plains,  called  tundras,  when  the  surface  is  bare 
of  snow,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  "  they  seem  inaccessible 
to   either  joy  or  pain — the  types  of  everlasting  rest."'— 
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The  climate  is  proverbial  for  its  rigour.  Such  is  the  terrible 
cold,  that  in  ordinary  winters  mercury  remains  a  solid  body 
for  two  months  ;  a  thick  layer  of  hard  frozen  snow  covers  the 
ground  for  seven  months  ;  and  even  in  summer  it  is  found 
impossible  to  excavate  graves  for  the  dead  without  the  aid 
of  fire. 

So  low  and  fiat  is  the  surface,  that  Tobolsk,  in  the  west,  550  miles  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  only  128  feet  above  its  level;  and  Yakutsk,  in  the  east,  rather 
more  distant,  only  287  feet.  At  Irkutsk,  1,400  miles  distant,  the  elevation  is  still 
but  1,246  feet;  and  it  is  under  2,000  feet,  in  the  basin  of  the  upper  Irtish,  though 
1,750  miles  Inland,  or  nearly  3,003  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  stream. 
Owing  to  the  slight  fall  of  the  rivers,  they  readily  overflow  their  banks,  and  spread 
ou  t  in  wide  inundations  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

The  great  Lake  Baikal,  in  a  mountain  district,  is  comparable  for  beauty  to  the 
Swiss  lake  of  Lucerne.  It  is  the  Holy  Sea  of  the  Asiatic  Russians,  who  regard 
it  with  superstitious  respect,  owing  to  an  apparently  mysterious  movement  of  its 
waters  in  calm  weather,  doubtless  caused  by  earthquake  shocks,  which  are 
common  on  its  shores,  and  its  dangerous  navigation,  arising  from  the  excessive 
violence  of  the  winds,  their  unsteadiness,  and  sudden  shitting.  It  is  a  proverbial 
saying,  that  it  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray 
from  his  heart.  In  winter,  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice  four  feet  thick,  and  is 
then  traversed  by  sledges  laden  with  tea  and  other  produce  from  China.  On  the 
road  from  the  Baikal  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  Tarakanova,  the  verst-post  before 
the  post  office,  gives  the  distance  by  the  post-road  from  St.  Petersburg  at  5,963 
versts,  so  that  the  Russians  there  are  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  their  own 
capital  and  the  earth's  centre. 

At  Yakuttk,  which  is  very  little  further  north  than  the  Shetlands,  the  first 
night-frost  announcing  the  approach  of  winter,  aud  withering  the  leaves  of  the 
birch,  usually  occurs  by  the  I'thof  September.  The  frost  becomes  unabating 
day  and  night  by  the  middle  of  October.  The  Lena  is  frozen  up  by  November  2. 
About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  first  symptoms  of  thaw  in  the  shade  take  place. 
The  last  night-frost  occurs  about  May  12.  The  Lena  is  free  from  ice  by  May  25. 
In  the  brief  summer,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thawed  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  feet,  but  from  thence  to  the  depth  of  380  feet,  the  soil  remains  permanently 
frozen,  as  proved  by  sinking  a  shaft. 

Snow  hurricanes,  sudden  and  violent,  are  frequent  in  all  the  northern  parts, 
and  are  greatly  dreaded,  the  dense  fall  obstructing  completely  the  view  of  the 
traveller  and  obliterating  his  track. 

309.  Siberia  is  divided  into  two  principal  districts, 
western  and  eastern,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  governor- 
general.  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  About 
one-fourth  are  Europeans,  chiefly  of  the  dominant  Russian 
race.  The  remaining  three-fourths  consist  of  the  indi- 
genous tribes,  Ostiaks,  Samoiedes,  Kirghis,  Buriates,  Yenis- 
seans,  Tungusians,  Kamschatdales,  Tschukstchi,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  Mohammedans  ;  others  Buddhists  ;  a  few 
have  entered  the  Greek  church  ;  but  the  majority  are 
heathen,  without  any  definite  creed,  though  enslaved  by 
wild  or  absurd  superstitions,  and  regarding  the  elements  of 
nature  in  the  light  of  divinities.  Protestant  benevolence 
has  sought  to  extend  Christian  truth  to  these  benighted 
nomadic  races ;  but  the  imperial  will  has  offered  an  obstacle. 
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for  by  order  of  the  government  all  proselytes  must  join  the 
Greek  communion. — Scantily  as  the  country  furnishes  vege- 
table provision,  compensation  is  afforded  by  a  bountiful 
Providence  in  a  remarkable  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
aliment  needed  in  a  cold  climate.  The  rivers  are  stocked  with 
fish  of  various  kinds  in  prodigious  swarms  ;  millions  of 
gallinaceous  and  aquatic  birds  visit  the  woods,  streams,  and 
shores  ;  and  the  land  animals  include  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able species,  the  reindeer  and  the  elk.  It  is  also  the  richest 
metallic  district  in  the  Old  World. 

TohoUk,  on  the  Irtish,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol,  is  the  capital  of 
western  Siberia,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  the  government  oUices  and  public  edifices 
being  the  principal  exceptions.  It  is  the  depot  of  Siberian  and  Chinese  produce, 
Ij'ing  on  the  great  road  from  Europe  to  China.— Population  20,000.  The  passage 
of  the  Irtish  here  is  regarded  as  the  entrance  into  Siberia  Proper.  Hence,  its 
ferrj-  is  the  symbol  of  political  death  to  the  exile,  but  has  a  very  different  signifi- 
cation to  theRussian  officers,  who  gain  a  step  in  promotion  on  crossing  the  river 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  and  residing  three  years  beyond  its  boundary. 

Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Baikal,  is 
in  appearance,  situation,  and  society,  the  most  agreeable  place  in  the  north  of 
Asia. — Population  l.'i.OuO.  Kiahkia,  about  200  miles  to  the  south-east,  is  the 
nearest  Russian  town  to  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  the  only  place 
where  the  Chinese  government  allows  its  subjects  to  trade  with  Russia. 

Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  is  of  importance  as  the  centre  of  the  fur-trade,  and  of  an 
extensive  traffic  in  ivory  obtained  from  the  walrus  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  found  in  abundance  imbedded  in 
the  frozen  soil  of  the  shores.  Tomsk,  on  the  Tom,  an  afiluent  of  the  Obi ;  Omsk, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Om  with  the  Irtish  ;  Beresov,  on  the  Obi ;  and  Krasnoyarsk, 
on  the  Yenesei,  are  places  of  considerable  trade. 

Okhotsk,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  that  name ;  and  Petropaulorskt  (port  of 
Peter  and  Paul),  on  the  east  coast  of  Kamschatka,  are  small  ports  of  Siberia  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  trading  with  Russian  America. 

Ekaterinburg  and  Xeri/ansk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  are  centres  of  mining 
industry  in  connection  with  that  range.  A  remarkable  mountain  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, the  Blagodal  (Russ,  blessing),  with  two  rugged  naked  peaks,  rising  out  of 
a  plain,  consists  entirely  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  yearly  total  value  of  metal 
raised  on  the  Urals  is  estimated  at  35,490,000  rubles,  or  about  £5,397,000. 
Barnaul  and  Knlyva,  are  mining  towns  of  the  Altai,  with  magnificent  metallurgic 
and  other  establishments  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  precious  stones. 

Siberia  has  the  white  and  black  bear,  the  reindeer,  elk,  woif,  and  glutton,  with 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  the  sable,  ermine,  beaver,  polar  and  common  fox,  and  a 
highly  valuable  species  of  dog.  Intercommunication  is  maintained  in  winter  by 
means  of  sledges  drawn  by  the  dogs  or  reindeer;  in  summer,  chiefly  by  the 
rivers. 

The  minimum  amount  of  the  year\yfshery  in  the  Obi  is  estimated  by  Erman 
at  26,000,000  of  individuals,  consisting  of  sturgeons,  salmon,  herrings,  and  other 
migratory  fish. 

The  custom  of  tattooing,  or  of  marking  the  skin  by  acupuncturation,  still 
lingers  among  some  of  the  native  Siberian  tribes. 

Siberia  takes  its  name  from  that  of  a  small  Tartar  Khanat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Obi  and  Irtish,  which  had  a  capital  called  Sibir. 

310.  The  south-western  portion  of  Asiatic  Russia  lies 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  stretches  south- 
wards from  the  high  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  frontiers 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.     It  comprehends  the  highly 
a 
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fertile  and  beautiful  country  of  Georgia,  in  the  north  and 
centre ;  Mingrelia  and  Imerita,  the  ancient  Colchis,  west- 
ward ;  Shirwan,  eastward,  containing  the  remarkable  fire- 
fields  of  Bakou ;  and  a  portion  of  Armenia,  in  the  south, 
including  the  majestic  Mount  Ararat.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Kur  (Cyrus),  which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Aras  (Araxes),  and  enters  the  Caspian.  In  the  Caucasus,  a 
long  and  hitherto  successful  struggle  has  been  maintained 
by  the  mountaineers  against  the  Russians,  to  preserve  their 
independence. 

Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the  Kur,  is  the  residence  of  the  Russian 
Governor-general,  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths. 

Erivan,  on  a  branch  of  the  Aras,  is  the  chief  town  of  Russian  Armenia,  with 
a  strong  fortress. 

The  fire-fields  of  Bakou  are  about  six  miles  from  the  town,  which  occupies  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  of  the  Caspian.  The  soil  is  saturated  with  naphtha, 
yielding  an  inflammable  gas  in  a  state  of  ignition.  Formerly,  the  Guebers,  or  fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  visited  the  spot  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  few  still 
find  their  way  to  it. 

Ararat,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Russian,  Turkish, 
and  Persian  Armenia,  but  is  within  the  territory  of  the  former  power.  It  is  still 
called  by  the  natives  the  "  Mountain  of  Noah,"  and  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Ark." 
Mr.  Hamilton,  a  visiior  in  1836,  remarks: — "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  by  the  first  view  of  this  stupendous  mountain,  rising  in  majestic 
and  solitary  grandeur,  far  above  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  The 
morning  was  beautifully  clear ;  the  sun  had  just  risen,  and  not  a  cloud,  or  particle 
of  vapour,  obscured  its  striking  outline ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  this 
mountain,  so  interestingly  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  humau  race 
without  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder." 


Turkey  in  Asia. 

311.  The  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  a 
region  invested  with  the  highest  sacred  and  historical 
interest,  consisting  of  those  countries  which  are  eminently 
the  lands  of  the  Bible,  associated  with  its  great  transac- 
tions, from  the  earhest  patriarchal  times  to  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  three  renowned 
monarchies  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Medo-Persian.  It  comprises  Asia-Minor,  with  a  number 
of  contiguous  islands  ;  Syria,  including  Palestine  ;  Turkish 
Armenia,  Kourdistan,  Algezira,  and  Irak  Arabi.  The  Me- 
diterranean, Archipelago,  and  Black  Sea,  form  the  boundary 
on  the  west  and  north  ;  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
on  the  east  and  south.  The  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits  are  separated  by  upwards  of  800  miles ;  the  eastern 
and  western  by  upwards  of  1,200  ;  but  diagonally,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  dis- 
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tance  is  about  1,400  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly 
500,000  square  miles.  In  the  maritime  districts,  the  climate 
is  delightful ;  but  on  the  interior  table-lands  the  winters  are 
cold  and  long,  while  the  low  plains  and  deep  valleys  have 
excessive  summer  heat.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the 
aspect  of  the  surface.  Bold  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  clothed 
to  their  very  summits  with  magnificent  woods ;  elevated 
levels,  treeless,  but  grassy,  forming  fine  pasture  lands, 
occupy  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  are  prominent  also 
in  Armenia  and  Kourdistan ;  a  low  flat  country  extends 
between  the  maritime  highland  region  of  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, covered  with  herbaceous  vegetation  in  winter,  but 
converted  into  a  perfect  desert  by  the  fierce  heat  of  summer  ; 
and  a  confused  assemblage  of  naked  rocks  incloses  the 
hollow  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  present- 
ing a  picture  nowhere  surpassed  in  its  features  of  wild  and 
stem  desolation. 

The  principal  islands  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  Cyprus,  the  largest,  in  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  mountainous  and  fertile,  flourishing  in  ancient  times,  hut 
reduced  by  misgovernment  to  a  comparative  desert ;  Rhodes,  near  the  south  west 
coast  of  Asia-Minor,  the  residence  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  1309  to  1525, 
famous  for  its  colossus  erected  about  300  b.c,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  a  century  afterwards;  Samoa,  Scio  (t'Aio),  Mytilene  (iesAos),  and  several 
otbers  in  the  archipelago,  among  which  is  the  smaU  Isle  of  Patmos,  the  scene  of 
the  exile  of  the  evangelist  John,  and  of  the  Revelation  forming  the  last  book  of 
Scripture. 

312.  Asia  Minor,  denominated  simply  Asia  by  the  an- 
cients, is  now  called  Anatolia  or  Anadoli,  a  term  signifying 
the  *'  east,"  equivalent  in  its  meaning  to  the  French  Levant. 
It  forms  a  peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north, 
the  Archipelago  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south,  closely  approaching  the  shores  of  Europe  at  the 
channels  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  termi- 
nating inland  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  Scanderoon 
northwards  to  Trebisond.  The  south  coast,  occupied  by  the 
immense  mass  of  Taurus,  presents  a  very  bold  front  to  the 
sea ;  the  interior  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of 
highland  plains,  intersected  by  Anti-Taurus,  and  many  sub- 
ordinate ranges  ;  the  north  coast  has  a  mountain  slope, 
remarkable  for  its  noble  woods  of  ash,  elm,  plane,  poplar, 
larch,  beech,  and  oak,  from  which  the  Turkish  navy  is 
recruited.     This  forest  region  extends  120  miles  in  lenj^th 
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from  west  to  east,  by  40  in  breadth,  and  is  locally  known 
bv  the  significant  name  of  Agatch  Defftiis,  the  "  Sea  of 
Trees." — There  are  few  rive7'S -with  any  considerable  volume 
of  water,  but  almost  all  are  historically  celebrated.  The 
Kizil-Irraak  (Halys),  or  red  river,  once  the  boundary  between 
the  Lydian  and  Median  empires,  is  the  most  important, 
flowing  to  the  Black  Sea,  along  with  the  Bartin  (^Parthenius) 
and  Sakaria  (Sangai-ius)  ;  the  Mendereh  (Scamander), 
Bakir  (Caicics),  Sarabat  (Hermus),  and  Meander,  enter  the 
Archipelago  ;  the  Ghiuk  {Calycadnus),  Tersus  (Cydnus), 
Sihoon  {Sarus),  and  Jihoon  (Pyramus),  discharge  into  the 
INIediterranean. — Salt  water  lakes  are  common  on  the  high 
central  plains,  and  beautiful  fresh  water  expanses  occur  in 
the  north-western  districts. — Few  countries  display  more  of 
the  capability  of  fertility,  fruits  of  the  finest  kinds  growing 
spontaneously,  or  receiving  only  the  slightest  and  rudest 
culture ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  few  countries  exhibit 
more  of  human  neglect,  an  immense  area  of  the  richest 
soil  lying  wholly  unimproved. — Of  the  native  animals,  the 
Angora  goat  is  the  most  valuable,  the  hair  of  which  is 
nearly  as  fine  as  silk,  and  made  into  camlets. — Though  at 
an  early  period  the  seat  of  civilization,  the  whole  interior  of 
the  peninsula  has  remained  very  little  known  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  our  knowledge  of  several  tracts  is 
still  imperfect.  It  comprehends  six  eyalets  or  governments 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Governments.  Chief  Towns. 

Anatolia  Kutaiah,  Smyrna,  Brusa,  Karahissar,  Scutari,  Adalia. 

Karamania  ....^ Konieh,  Kassarias,  Ak-Shehr,  Laranda. 

Aiiana  Adana,  Tersoos. 

Marash Marash,  Malatia. 

Siwas    Siwas,  Tokat,  Amassiah,  Samsoun. 

Trebisond    Trebisond,  Keresoun. 

Akcient  Divisioxs. 

In  the  north — Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia. 

In  the  west — Mysia,  Lydia  or  Masonia,  Caria. 

In  the  south— Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia. 

In  the  centre — Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Ljcaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia. 

Kutaiah  (CotytBum),  on  a  branch  of  the  Sakaria,  is  the  residence  of  the  pashi 
of  Anatolia,  the  highest  authority  of  Asia  Minor,  having  military  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  country  within  the  barrier  of  the  Euphrates. — Population  50,000 

Smyrna,  called  Isniir  by  the  Turks,  a  sea-port  at  the  east  extrtniity  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  the  Levant,  the 
rendezvous  of  merchants  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  John,  (Rev.  i.  11). 
—  Population  130.000. 

Of  the  Christian  cities,  Pergamos,  48  miles  n.  ;  Tliyatira,  now  Ak-Hissar, 
60  miles  N.E. ;  and  Philadelphia,  now  AUah-Sbehr,  83  miles  x.,  are  still  con- 
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sHeraWe  places.  Sardis,  50  miles  e.,  only  survives  in  ruins  and  the  miserable 
village  of  Sart ;  Laodicea,  120  miles  s.e.,  has  perished,  but  has  Eski-hissar,  a 
I/oor  village,  near  its  site ;  aud  Ephesus,  40  miles  s.  of  Smyrna,  has  shared  the 
same  fate. 

Ttie  other  principal  towns  are  Brusa  (Pruia),  the  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia, 
and  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before  the  taking  of  Adrianople,  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus;  Karahissar,  near  the  source  of  the  Meander,  the  chief  site  of  the 
production  of  opium;  Scutari,  on  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constan- 
tinople, rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Seraglio  Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
strait,  the  station  where  the  great  caravan  is  annually  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  pOgrims  of  the  capita!  to  the  birthplace  and  tomb  of  their  prophet ; 
Konieh  [Icunium),  formerly  the  residence  of  the  sultans  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty, 
on  a  remarkably  fertile  plain,  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  manufactures ; 
Tokat  (Eudokia),  on  the  Jekel-Irniak,  or  green  river,  the  ancient  Iris,  the  centre 
of  extensive  inland  commerce;  Kaissaria  {Ciesarea),  in  the  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  its  culminating  point.  Mount  Argish;  Siwas  (Sebasle),  on 
an  extensive  plain,  near  the  source  of  the  KizU-Irmak;  Trehisoui  (Trapesus), 
a  principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  (xpaTrfcrvs), 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name;  Tersoos  (Tarsus),  on  the  C>dnus,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Paul,  stOl  a  large  town ;  Adana,  on  the  Sihoon,  beauiifuliy  situated 
in  the  vicinity;  Adalia,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  and  Angora  (Ancyru).  on  a  branch  of  the 
Sakaria,  formerly  the  capital  of  Galatia,  now  a  populous  place  celebrated  for  its 
silky-haired  goats. 

NiccBa,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ascanius,  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed,  a.d.  325,  is  now  represented  by  Isuik,  a 
wretched  hamlet.  Xicomedia,  made  by  Dioclesian  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  now  Ismid,  is  a  small  town  on  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Amasia, 
the  chief  city  of  Pontus,  and  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  and  Strabo,  now 
Amaisiah,  is  an  unimportant  place  on  the  Jekel-Irmak.  Alexander  Troas, 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  scene  of  Paul's 
vision  of  "a  man  of  Macedonia,"  Acts  xvi.  8,  has  its  site  marked  by  ruins  and  a 
poor  village  on  the  north-west  coast.  /ya/!carn«i.!HS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  Greek  color.ists,  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  now  Buirun,  is  a 
small  port  an  1  naval  arsenal  of  the  Turks,  on  the  south-west  coast.  Palura,  Acts 
xxi.  1,  formerly  a  large  city  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  port  of  Xanthus,  is  entirely 
desolate.  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  an  inland  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  Paul  publicly  opened  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
Acts  xiii.  14,  and  first  encountered  personal  violence  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  is 
now  no  more,  and  its  site  has  only  very  recently  been  identified.  Colosse,  visited 
by  Xerxes  on  his  march  to  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Christian  church 
addressed  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  has  perished,  but  probably  its 
ruins  have  given  rise  to  the  town  of  Khonas,  near  an  upperbranch  of  the  Meander. 
Jlierapolis,  Coloss.iv.  13,  (the  Holy  City),  so  called  from  itsnumerous  temples,  and 
celebrated  as  the  Bath  of  Asia  from  its  hot  springs,  now  Pambouk  Kalesi,  is  a  col- 
lection of  magtiificent  remains,  with  a  few  Turkoman  cottages,  near  the  site  of 
Laodicea.  Lystra  and  Derbe,  "  cities  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv.  6,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  have  long  since  perished,  and  their  particular  situation 
is  unknown.  Miletus,  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  scene  of  Paul's  affecting  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
Acts  XX.  17,  is  represented  by  Palatia,  a  poor  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mean- 
der. Cerasus,  from  whence  Lucullus  introduced  the  first  cherries  into  Italy,  now 
Keresoun,  is  a  small  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Galatians,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  a  memorable  epistle,  were  the 
descendants  of  a  colony  detached  from  the  great  Gaulish  emigration  under 
Brennus,  B.C.  270,  which  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  settled  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  From  the  mingling  of  the  settlers  with  some  Gre- 
cian colonies,  the  country  obtained  the  name  of  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia.  The 
Celtic  language  was  spokeiUhere  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  six  centuries  after  the 
emigration. 

Tiie  western  part  of  Asia-Minor  has  been  repeatedly  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
and  presents  decisive  traces  of  volcanic  action,  in  numerous  hot  springs,  and  the 
remarkable  "  burnt  region,"  KaxoKeieaufiei-r;,  on  the  confines  of  Lydiaaud  Phrygia, 
so  styled  by  the  Greeks  from  its  memorials  of  fiery  activity  in  past  times. 

The  salt  luk^  Tuzialt  (Saltern  in  Turkish),  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  class.  The  water  is  so  extremely  salt  that 
no  fish  or  other  animals  can  live  in  it;  birds  avoid  touching  it,  as  their  wings 
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■would  become  stiffened  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt ;  and  anything  thrown  in  is 
soon  covered  with  that  substance.  The  remains  of  a  causeway,  built  across  the 
lake  by  sultan  Selim,  are  now  almost  concealed  by  an  incrustation.  The  lake  has 
a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles.  The  salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  farmed  by 
the  pasha  of  Konieh,  who  disposes  of  it. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  country  are  fruit,  drugs,  silk,  wool,  and  copper. 
Copper  and  argentiferous  lead  ores  occur  profusely  in  the  northern  districts. 

313.  Syria,  including  Palestine,  skirts  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extends  from  thence 
inland  to  an  indefinite  hne  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  country  comprises  a  narrow  tract  of  mari- 
time lowland,  bordered  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  sea 
by  southern  extensions  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  forming 
mountainous  or  hilly  ranges,  the  vast  plain  known  as  the 
Syrian  Desert,  stretching  along  their  eastern  base.  The 
bolder  and  most  continuous  part  of  the  highland  district 
occupies  the  south  of  SjTia,  where  the  two  parallel  chains 
of  Lebanon,  nearest  the  coast,  and  Anti-Lebanon,  more 
inland,  inclose  between  them  the  beautiful  longitudinal 
valley  called  by  the  ancients  Hollow  Syria  (Coelo-Syria). 
Both  ranges  terminate  their  grand  course  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  but  are  prolonged  through  its  entire  extent  by 
lower  ridges  and  rocky  heights.  The  south  extremity  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  formed  by  Jebel-esh-Sheik,  Mount  Hermon, 
which  rises  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  region.  Of  the  renowned  cedar 
forests  which  once  clothed  these  mountains,  and  furnished 
materials  for  the  Jewish  temple,  there  are  only  a  few 
remains,  a  group  of  venerable  antiquity  occurring  on  the 
range  of  Lebanon,  at  the  height  of  6,200  feet. — The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Aazi  (Orontes),  Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh 
(Leontes),  Kison  ("  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishou," 
Judges  V.  2 1)  flowing  into  the  INIediterranean,  and  the  Jordan, 
which  intersects  Palestine  from  north  to  south,  and  forms 
the  lakes  of  ]\Ierom  and  Tiberias,  with  the  Dead  Sea,  ter- 
minating in  the  latter. — Palestine  derived  that  name  from 
the  Philistaei,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  but  it 
is  commonly  designated  the  Holy  Land,  as  tbe  promised 
inheritance  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the  scene  of  the 
birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  our  Redeemer.  The  country 
is  overspread  with  picturesque  ridges,  inclosing  plains  and 
valleys,  susceptible  of  extensive  produce  in  the  hands  of  an 
industrious  people,  except  in  tbe  south,  where  sterile  rocks, 
frightful   precipices,  dreary   glens,    and   sandy   wastes   are 
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prominent.  The  olive,  fig,  citron,  orange,  pomegranate, 
and  vine,  are  especially  luxuriant  in  the  lower  grounds, 
while  natural  groves  of  sycamore,  mulberry-trees,  evergreen 
oaks,  cypresses,  and  turpentines,  clothe  the  uplands.  Present 
appearances  fully  confirm  the  ancient  description  of  the 
surface,  as  an  "  exceeding  good  land,"  "  a  land  of  oil, 
olive,  and  honey,"  "  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates,"  when  cultivation  was  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  irrigation  provided  for,  while  they 
suflSciently  show  that  the  neglect  of  industrial  occupations 
is  a  more  potent  cause  of  desolation  than  the  ravages  of 
armies. 

Governments,  Chief  Towns. 

Aleppo  Aleppo,  Scanderoon,  Antakia. 

Damascus Damascus,  Hamah,  Horns,  Jerusalem. 

Acre „.  Acre,  Beirout. 

Tripoli    „ Tripoli,  Latakia. 

Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Jews,  a  remarkable 
monument  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  in  lat.  31° 
48'  N.  long.  35°  14'  e.,  occupies  a  hilly  site,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  ravines.  It  forms  an  irregular  square,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  inclosed  by  embattled 
walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  mosque  of  Omar,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  overlooking  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
supposed  to  mark  the  greatest  events  of  the  world's  history, 
the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  The 
stated  population  is  estimated  at  30,000.  Except  at  the 
seasons  when  pilgrims  throng  the  streets,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  and  forcibly 
recalls  the  words  of  the  prophet :  "  How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  become  as 
a  widow  !  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  prin- 
cess among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary !" 
— Lam.  i.  1. 

Aleppo,  on  a  plain  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  east,  and  though  deso- 
lated by  dreadful  earthquakes  in  1S22  and  1830,  it  is  still  a  large  city,  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  northern  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  sUk  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, and  its  productive  gardens. — Population  70,000.  Antakia  {Antioch),  on 
the  Orontes,  once  the  proud  capital  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
named  in  honour  of  his  father  Antiochus,  the  place  where  the  Christian  name 
originated.  Acts  xi.  26,  is  now  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  a  comparatively 
small,  poor,  and  decaying  town.  Hamah  {Hamath  of  Scripture),  on  the  Orontes  ; 
and  Homs  {Emesa),  famous  for  its  temple  of  the  sun,  from  whence  the  licentious 
Elagabalus  was  taken  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  218,  are  impor- 
tant places.    Damascus,  ou  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  well-watered  plain  at  the 
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eastern  base  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  crowded  with  caravansaries  and  mosques,  and 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  knives  and  sabres,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  is 
one  of  the  few  oriental  cities  which  has  not  dwindled  from  its  ancient  impor- 
tance.— Population  HO, 000.  "  Abunaaitd  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,"  "2  Kings 
V.  12,  are  represented  by  the  Barada  and  its  affluents,  which  descend  from  the 
adjoining  mountains.  Eaalbec  (HeliupoUs)  in  Hollow  Syria,  a  mere  village^  is 
remarkable  for  its  splendid  remains  of  the  sun-temple.  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in 
an  oasis  of  the  desert,  once  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  exhibits  strik- 
ing monuments  of  its  ancient  magniticcnce  in  Corinthian  columns  of  white 
marble,  among  which  a  few  mud  cottages  are  now  interspersed. 

Sicandeioon  {Alexandrelta:)  Latakia  (iaorficea,)  Tarabulas  (Trzpo/i;)  Beirout 
(Berylus;)  Acre  (Ptolemais;)  and  Jatfa  (Joppa ;\  are  the  cliief  ports.  On  the  coast 
between  Acre  and  Beirout,  the  small  town  of  Sour  occupies  the  site  of  Tyre,  and 
Saide  that  of  Sidon,  the  mother  city  of  Phoenicia.  Nablous  (Shechem,  Sichem, 
Sijihar)  associated  with  Jacob's  Well,  and  the  memorable  interview  of  our  Lord 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  40  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  ;  El  Khalil  {Hebron),  the 
burial-place  of  the  patriarchs,  20  miles  s.  by  w.;  and  Ramleh  (Arimaihea), 
35  miles  n.  w.,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  are  almost  all  the  places  in  Palestine  which 
have  any  air  of  prosperity.  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  are  large  villages,  the  lat- 
ter mean  and  wretched.  Sebaste  {itamaria),  is  apoor  hamlet;  Tabariah  (Tiberius) 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  a  small  ruined  town.  Capernaum,  Belhsaida,  Chorazin 
and  Jericho,  have  wholly  disappeared. 

The  Jordan  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  fall  in  a  comparatively  short 
course,  one  of  its  sources  being  537  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  it  terminates,  is  1,312  feet  below  it — thus  making 
the  total  fall  of  the  river,  1,849  feet  in  about  1 1 7  miles.  The  turrent  is  rapid  and 
furious,  owing  to  the  declination  of  its  bed.  Its  principal  affluents  enter  on  the 
left  bank,  the  Sheirat-el-Mandhour  (/ormacA),  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  Zurka  (Jabbolc),  Gen.  xxxii.  22,  about  midway 
between  that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea.  A  great  number  of  rills  and  torrents  on 
both  banks  flow  in  winter,  and  fail  completely  in  summer  :  "  The  flood  decayetli 
and  drieth  up,"  (Job  xiv.  11).  Annually  the  mournful  spectacle  is  exhibited  of 
caravans  of  pilgrims  repairing  to  the  supposed  place  where  the  Messiah  received 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  for  the  purpc>tf  of  bathing  in  the  stream;  a  ceremonial 
springing  from  the  grossest  superstitic  ;i,  and  conducted  without  decorum.  The 
orientals  place  the  spot  about  four  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  about  seven.     The  real  site  is  quite  unknown. 

The  most  northerly  lake  formed  by  the  Jordan  is  the  Bahr-el-Huteh,  of  very 
inferior  size,  the  Sauiochonitis  of  Josephus,  and  the  "  waters  of  Merom,"  of 
Scripture,  Josh.  xi.  5.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  extending  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  by  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  very  mountainous 
shore,  is  known  in  Scripture  as  the  "Sea  of  Chinnereth,"  Num.xxxiv.  11  ;  "Sea 
of  Galilee,"  John  vi.  1  ;  "  Lake  of  Gennesaret,"  Luke  v.  \.  The  Dead  Sea,  also 
styled  "  Lake  Asphaltites,"  from  the  quantities  of  bitumen  found  in  it ;  •'  Salt  Sea," 
Deut.  iii.  17,  from  the  intense  salmess  ol  its  waters ;  "  East  Sea,"  Ezek.  xlvii.  IS, 
from  its  position  in  relation  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  "  Sea  of  the  Plain," 
Deut.  iii.  17,  from  its  covering  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  extends  about 
forty-five  miles  in  length,  by  ten  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  in  some  places  profound 
depths.    Its  local  name  is  Babi  Lut,  the  Sea  of  Lot. 

Heights  of  Remarkable  Localities  in  the  Holy  Laxd. 

Feet. 

Convent  of  Cape  Carmel,  Bay  of  Acre 4y0 

Essefia.  summit  of  Carmel 1,753 

Hill  of  Nazareth,  s.w.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 1,237 

Ridge  01  Gilboa,  ditto 1,300 

Mount  Tabor,  ditto  1,800 

Little  Ilermon,  ditto 1,862 

Mount  Ebal,  N.  of  Nablous 2,500  f 

Mount  Gerizim,  s.  of  Nablous 2,500 

Nablous,  in  the  intervening  valley  1,700 

Mount  of  Olives,  z.  of  Jerusalem 2,398 

Mountains  of  Ephraini,  N.  of  Jerusalem 2,500 

Hill  of  Bethlehem,  s.  of  Jerusalem 2,705 

Hill  of  Hebron,  s.  by  w.  of  Jerusalem 3,029 

Mountains  of  Judah,  w.  ul  the  Dead  Sc.i  3,000 

Mountains  of  Gilead,  beyond  the  Jordan  4,000 1 
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The  difference  of  level  between  the  highest  crests  of  Lebanon  (10,000  feet)  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  the  Dead  Sea  (depressed  1,312  feet),  makes  a  total 
difference  of  11,312  feet,  and  causes  striking  diversities  of  climate  and  vegetation. 
Four  zones  are  distinctly  marked  out.  1.  The  region  of  depression,  compre- 
hending the  Jordan  valley,  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
a  tropica]  temperature.  2.  The  region  of  the  plains  along  the  Jlediterranean, 
Saron  (Sharon),  Acre,  etc.,  with  a  much  milder  but  warm  climate.  3.  The  region 
of  the  table-lands,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  valley,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  south  European.  4.  The  region  of  the 
higher  portions  of  Lebanon,  or  the  cold  region,  rising  at  the  most  elevated  points 
to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  "  The  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  his  head,  spring 
on  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his 
feet;"  a  saying  of  the  Arabian  poets,  may  be  applied  to  the  climate  of  Palestine 
generally,  to  indicate  its  diversity. 

The  Holy  Land  has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  earthquakes,  and  imagery 
derived  from  them  is  common  in  the  inspired  books.  The  first  on  record  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  Amos  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  4:  the  last,  Jan.  1,  1837. 

Ancient  Divisioys  op  the  Holt  Laxd. 
Canunitish.  Israelitish.  Roman. 

Sidonians  Tribe  of  Ashur  (in  Libanus) \  TTnnor  ravio 

Unknown  Naphtali  (y.w.  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias) /  ^PP"  i^amee. 

Perizzites Zebulun  (w.  of  the  lake) \  TnTror  r^'Mco 

The  same  Issachar  (Plain  of  Esdraelon,  Mount  Tabor)/  "'^"  ^^amee. 


Hivites  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dora  and  Ceesarea)  1  gamaria 

The  same  Ephraim  (Shechem,  Samaria)  / 


Jebusiles Benjamin  (Jericho,  Jerusalem)  . 

Araorites,  Hittites  .  Judah  (Hebron,  Judaea  Proper) }  Judaea. 

Philistines Simeon  (s.w.  of  Judah) — Dan  (Joppa) 

Moabites  Reuben  (Peraea,  Heshbon)  V 

Ammonites,  Gilead  Gad  (Decapolis,  Ammonites) >  Peraea. 

Kingdom  of  Bashan  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Gaulonitis,Batanea)  j 


314.  Turkish  Armenia,  Kourdistan,  Algeriza,  and  Irak 
Arabi,  are  districts  lying  between  Asia-Minor  and  Syria,  on 
the  west,  and  Persia  on  the  east.  They  differ  greatly  in 
their  physical  features,  the  two  former  comprising  lofty 
mountains  and  plateaus,  ■with  a  somewhat  rigorous  chmate  ; 
and  the  two  latter  consisting  mostly  of  a  series  of  low  levels, 
exposed  to  scorching  heats  in  summer,  and  sultry  suffocating 
winds.  The  great  lake  Van,  upwards  of  200  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  beauty  in  oriental  prose  and 
verse,  occupies  one  of  the  plateaus  of  North  Kourdistan, 
elevated  more  than  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  belongs 
to  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  largest  rivers 
of  Western  Asia.  Both  take  their  rise  in  the  highlands  of 
Armenia,  and  approach,  after  a  divergent  course,  coming  to 
a  confluence  at  Kornah,  the  joint  streams  forming  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  (river  of  the  Arabs),  from  thence  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  On  the  banks  of 
these  rivers  the  two  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
rose  into  magnificence, — Nineveh,  to  repent  at  the  preach- 
Q.  3 
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ing  of  Jonah,  and  perish  through  recurring  sin;  and 
Babylon,  the  "  glory  of  kingdoms,"  to  illustrate  the  "  sure 
word  of  prophecy,"  in  the  capture  of  that  vast  metro- 
pohs,  its  decay  and  final  desolation.  The  neighbouring 
plains  witnessed  the  catastrophe  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  bold 
bearing  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire  on  the  field  of  Arbela  ;  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Crassus  ;  the  retreat  of  Marc  Antony ;  the  fall 
of  the  apostate  Julian ;  and  the  short-lived  glory  of  the 
Caliphat. — The  plains  of  Babylonia,  once  famed  for  their  fer- 
tility, promoted  by  a  wise  system  of  irrigation,  now  exhibit 
a  series  of  desolate  tracks  or  marshes,  the  latter  overgrown 
with  reeds  and  sedges. — Among  the  wild  animals  the  striped 
hyena,  lynx,  panther,  buffalo,  and  wild  boar,  are  common. 
The  Euphrates  appears  to  mark  the  western  range  of  the 
Asiatic  lion. 


Gorernments.  Chief  Towns. 

»__„„;-      /Kars   Kars. 

Armenia     )  Erzeroum Erzeroum. 

1  Van Van,  Moosh,  Betlis,  Bagazid. 

i  Kerkook    Kerkook,  Erbil. 

Diarbekir  Diarbekir,  Mardin,  Sert. 

Racca Racca,  Bir,  Orfa,  Haran. 

Mosul Mosul,  Elkosh. 

Bagdad Bagdad,  Hillah,  Nisibin,  Karkisia,  Hil, 

Der,  Bassorah. 


and 
Kourdistan 

Algezira 

and 

Irak  Arabi 


The  places  of  consequence  are  Erzeroum,  occupying  a  lofty  plain  in  Armenia, 
the  entrepot  of  a  great  trade  with  the  east,  lying  on  the  caravan  road  between 
Constaritinople  and  Persia;  Van,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  great  lake,  locally 
styled  Shamiramakert  (the  town  of  Semiramis),  out  of  veneration  for  the 
Assyrian  dynasty ;  Diabekir,  on  the  upper  Tigris,  recently  cruelly  ravaged  by 
predatory  Kurdish  tribes ;  Orfa  (Edessa),  east  of  the  Euphrates,  probably  the  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,"  Gen.  xv.  7;  Mosul,  on  the  midale  Tigris,  from  whence  we 
have  the  name  of  muslin  (mosuline),  where  it  was  first  manufactured ;  Hillah,  on 
the  lower  Euphrates,  within  the  precincts  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  Bagdad,  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  caliphs,  vastly  decayed,  but  still  the  most 
important  city  in  the  east  of  Ottoman  Asia;  and  Bassorah,  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  a 
large  commercial  port,  about  SO  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Sert,  E.  of  Diarbekir,  is  supposed  to  represent  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of 
Tigranes,  taken  by  Lucullus,  B.C.  69.  Haran  {Carrlirr).  s.  by  w.  of  Diarbekir,  is 
probably  Charran,  from  which  Abraham  departed  Inr  thi'  land  of  Canaan,  Acts  vii.  2. 
Erbil  {Arbela),  a  decayed  town,  E.  of  Mosul,  gives  its  name  to  the  great  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  B.C.  331.  Elkosh,  a  village  N.  of  Mosul,  is  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  Nah.  i.  1.  Nisibin  (Nisihis),  s.B.  of 
Diarbekir,  long  a  frontier  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  a  poor  hamlet  in  the 
midst  of  ruins.  Racca  {Nisephoriiim),  on  the  Eujihrates,  now  unimportant,  was 
once  the  favourite  residence  of  Haroun-el-Raschid.  Der  (Thtipsactis).  on  the 
Euphrates,  was  celebrated  anciently  for  its  lords,  passed  by  the  younger  Cyrus, 
B.C.  401  ;  by  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  433 ;  and  by  Alexander  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.C.  330.  Karkisia  iCircesiiim),  at  the  junction  of  the 
Khabour  (Chehar),  Ezek.  i.  1,  with  the  Euphrates,  is  the  Carchemish  of  the 
Hebrews,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20. 

The  site  of  AUneveh  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite  Mosul,  a 
country  ot  mounds,  from  which  interesting  monuments  have  recently  been 
excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The  remaini  of  Bahylon 
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are  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Euphrates,  north  and  south  of  Hillah,  but  principally  on 
the  left  or  east  hank.  A  few  ruins  mark  the  site  o{  Selucia.  a  magnificent  capital 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nineteen  miles 
below  Bagdad.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  site  of  Ctesiphon,  a  capiti 
of  the  Parthians,  is  marked  by  a  remarkable  object  called  the  Tauk-e-Kesra,  or 
the  Arch  of  Khnnsroo. 

Algezira,  signifying  an  island,  is  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  country 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  Aram  Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers, 
titles  alluding  to  the  position  of  the  district  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris. 

315.  The  population  of  Ottoman  Asia  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000,  consisting  of  races  differing  in  lineage, 
language,  habits,  and  religion,  some  of  whom  acknowledge 
no  subjection  to  the  Porte,  and  have  successfully  maintained 
a  wild  independence.  The  Turks,  politically  dominant,  are 
generally  diffused,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Asia-Minor ; 
Turkomans,  another  branch  of  the  Turkish  family,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  lead  a  pastoral  nomadic  life,  on  the 
elevated  plains  of  the  same  region,  dwelling  in  tents  in 
summer,  and  retiring  to  villages  in  winter ;  Greeks  form  a 
large  body,  chiefly  in  the  coast  towns  ;  Armenians  inhabit 
that  country,  and  are  also  widely  disseminated  ;  Arabs  pre- 
dominate in  the  south  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Desert 
eastward  ;  and  various  Kurdish  tribes  occupy  Kourdistan 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  largely  addicted  to  predatory 
habits.  The  great  majority  adhere  to  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med, and  are  of  the  same  sect,  except  the  Mutwalees  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  who  are  sectaries  of  Ali,  the  signification  of  their 
name.  Christianity  is  professed  by  the  Greeks,  with  many 
Syrians  and  others  not  Greek  by  nation,  who  are  members 
of  the  Greek  church ;  by  the  Armenians,  who  form  a 
separate  communion  ;  by  the  Jacobites,  a  distinct  body  in 
Syria,  but  chiefly  found  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  by  the 
Maronites,  inhabiting  part  of  the  range  of  Lebanon,  now  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  but  retaining  peculiar 
opinions  and  practices ;  and  by  the  Nestorians,  sometimes 
called  Chaldeans,  an  interesting  people  intrenched  among 
the  mountains  of  Kourdistan,  whose  religious  tenets  are  less 
corrupted  than  those  of  most  oriental  churches.  They 
consist  of  40,000  families,  the  descendants  of  Christians 
who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Justinian,  and  whom  sub- 
sequently Mohammedan  violence  drove  to  impregnable 
strongholds,  where  their  existence  has  been .  preserved 
during  all  the  great  revolutions  of  Asia,  though  recently 
dreadfully  harassed  by  the  Koords.     "  In  their  churches," 
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says  Colonel  Monteith,  "  no  images  are  allowed,  nor  pic- 
tures of  saints  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  the  people 
are  simple,  brave,  and  virtuous,  far  superior  in  character  to 
the  other  Christians  in  Asia."  Indifference  to  every  form  of 
rehgion  seems  to  be  the  profession  of  the  Druse  population 
of  Lebanon,  intermingled  with  the  Maronites,  and  of  the 
same  race ;  while  a  strange  combination  of  almost  every 
form,  Christianity,  Judaism,  Magianism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  devil-worship,  marks  the  profession  of  the  Yezides, 
scattered  through  Kourdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  Of  the 
old  stock  in  Palestine,  the  Jews  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
150,000,  including  those  of  Sj'ria  ;  while  the  Samaritans 
have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  families  in  Nablous,  who  still 
go  up  three  times  a  year  to  Mount  Gerizim  to  worship.  The 
erection  of  a  Protestant  church  in  Jerusalem,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  British  and  Prussian  governments,  is 
an  interesting  event  of  modern  times,  which  may  be  a  source 
of  light  not  only  to  the  "  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  " 
remaining  in  the  land,  but  to  the  other  benighted  races  in 
that  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

Arabia. 

316.  The  "island  of  the  Arabs,"  a  usual  native  desig- 
nation of  Arabia,  alludes  to  its  being  nearly  inclosed  by  an 
oceanic  boundary.  It  forms  a  large  peninsula,  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  Asia,  attached  to  the  main  mass  of  the 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  sandy  deserts  in  the  north, 
having  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  east  and  south-east. 
The  surface  is  calculated  to  be  upwards  of  four  times  that  of 
France,  or  to  contain  about  850,000  square  miles.  It 
extends  1,300  miles  from  Cape  Ras-al-Had,  the  extreme 
eastern  point,  to  Mecca  on  the  west;  and  1,500  miles, 
following  a  diagonal  line,  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  vast  region  consists  of 
two  physically-distinct  districts,  a  narrow  belt  of  flat  sandy 
ground  running  round  the  whole  coast,  called  Tehama,  or 
the  '*  low  land,"  on  which  rain  seldom  falls,  and  a  moun- 
tainous interior,  gradually  sloping  down  towards  the  north, 
called  Nejd,  or  the  "  high  land,"  visited  with  annual  rains. 
The  entire  country  possesses  no    navigable  river,  and  only 
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one  or  two  permanent  streams ;  but  dews  are  copious  and 
springs  abound  in  the  higher  tracts,  fed  by  the  seasonal  showers, 
Tfhile  temporary  torrents  are  then  set  in  motion,  which  find 
a.  passage  from  the  elevated  interior  to  the  sea,  through 
ravines  or  wadys  in  the  Tehama.  The  deserts,  which  have 
become  proverbial,  exposed  to  the  poisonous  blast  of  the 
Samoom  or  Satniel,  in  the  hot  months,  are  chiefly  in  the 
centre  and  north.  While  there  are  few  trees  of  any  value  as 
timber,  vegetable  products,  from  which  odours,  drugs,  and 
gums  are  obtained,  abound ;  the  acacia,  producing  gum 
arable ;  the  opobalsamum,  yielding  the  celebrated  balm  of 
Mecca,  or  balm  of  Gilead  in  Scripture ;  the  coffee,  senna, 
and  castor-oil  plants,  and  various  shrubs  from  which 
valuable  dyes  are  obtained. — Arabia  is  specially-the  country 
of  the  camel ;  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence 
to  man,  appropriately  named  the  hving  ship  of  the  desert, 
as,  without  it,  the  passage  of  those  oceans  of  sand  could  not 
be  accomplished.  It  has  also  long  been  famed  for  its  breed 
of  horses,  which  are  more  valued  for  their  fleetness,  sagacit}^, 
and  attachment  to  their  masters,  than  for  their  beauty.  The 
wild  ass,  wolf,  hyena,  panther,  ostrich,  and  various  species 
of  antelopes,  are  other  animal  inhabitants. — The  population 
is  commonly  stated  at  10,000,000,  not  incorporated  in  large 
political  bodies,  but  divided  into  a  great  number  of  distinct 
tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own  sheik  or  emir.  The  sultan 
of  Oman,  usually  but  erroneously  styled  the  Imam  of 
Muscat,  and  the  Imam  of  Yemen  are  the  most  powerful 
chiefs. 

Ai'abia  has  no  systematic  civil  divisions,  l)ut  there  are  portions  of  territory, 
indefinite  in  their  limits,  distinguished  by  particular  names: — Hedjaz,  the  Holy 
Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  containing  Mecca  and  Medina,  nominally  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt ;  Yemen,  includ- 
ing Hadramant,  the  country  to  the  south  of  Mecca,  along  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
ocean ;  Oman,  the  east  angle  of  the  peninsula ;  Lachsa,  south  and  west  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  Nedj,  the  interior;  and  the  district  of  Sinai  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  divisions  of  the  old  geographers  consisted  of  Arabia  Petraea,  from  the  city 
of  Petra,  or  the  northwest;  Arabia  Deserta,  the  central  deserts;  and  Arabia 
Felix,  or  the  Happy,  in  the  south,  a  denomination  which  arose  out  of  the  un- 
founded idea,  that  the  precious  productions  of  India,  transported  to  the  western 
world  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  Arabian  products. 

Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  to  his 
followers,  is  a  well-built  town,  about  two  days'  journey  from  the  Red  Sea. — 
Population  30,000.  Medina,  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  is  a  smaller 
town  more  inland,  about  100  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  Of  the  great  caravans  of 
pUgrims,  one  from  Damascus  brings  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
another  from  Egj'pt  brings  the  Africans,  and  with  a  third  from  Bagdad,  the 
Persians  travel. 

Sana,  on  the  highlal-  '  Yemen,  is  the  capital  of  that  state.    Mocha,  its 
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chief  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  gives  its  name  to  the  best  coffee,  the  great  article  of 
export.  Aden,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  has  been  a 
British  possession  since  1838,  of  importance  as  a  depot  and  halting-place  for  the 
steamers  employed  in  the  passage  between  Bombay  and  Suez.  Muscat,  a  port, 
and  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  is  the  capital  of  Oman. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  introduced  into  Yemen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  it  has  since  been  cultivated.  The  produce  was  first 
made  known  in  Italy,  in  1615  ;  a  sample  was  brought  to  France  as  a  curiosity  by 
Thevenotin  1657;  tlie  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1672  ;  and,  about 
that  time,  it  was  commonly  known  in  England. 

The  district  of  Sinai,  associated  with  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  the  first  Divine  dispensation  of  a  written  law  to  the  human  race,  is  a  penin- 
sula between  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the 
west,  and  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Sinai  occupying  the  angle 
between  them. 

Feet. 

Jebel  Serbal,  the  Sinai  of  Lepsius  and  Kitto 6,753 

Jebel  Mousa,  Mount  Moses,  the  Sinai  of  tradition  7,560 

Jebel  Katherin,  Mount  St.  Catherine.  Horeb  of  Riippell  8,705 
Jebel-om-Shomar,  highest  point  of  the  group 8,850 

A  range  of  hills  intersects  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  bearing  the  name  of 
el-Tyh,  the  Wandering. 

The  Arabic,  as  the  language  of  the  Koran,  is  venerated  and  studied  over  130° 
of  longitude,  from  the  west  of  Africa  to  the  Philippine  islands;  and  over  70° 
of  latitude,  from  the  southern  tropic  to  Tartary.  It  is  vernacular  in  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia. Eirypt,  Nubia,  Barbary,  part  of  Persia,  and  parts  of  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  western,  eastern,  and  central 
Africa.  "We  will  begin  to  preach,"  said  Henry  Martyn,  referring  to  anew 
version  of  the  Arabic  Testament,  "to  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary,  part  of 
India  and  of  China,  half  of  Africa,  all  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Turkey,  and  one  tongue  shall  suffice  for  them  all." 

Persia. 

317.  The  entire  region  extending  from  Asiatic  Turkey 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east,  was  formerly  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  passes 
under  the  general  name  of  Persia  in  the  works  of  many 
modern  geographers.  But  the  eastern  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict is  beyond  its  political  confines,  in  the  possession  of 
%-arious  independent  Belochee  and  Afghan  tribes. — Modern 
Persia  consists  of  the  country  to  the  westward,  but  this 
appellation  is  quite  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  who  style 
their  territory  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  a  name  derived  from 
that  of  the  youngest  and  favourite  son  of  the  celebrated  king, 
Feridoon,  to  whom  it  was  allotted  upon  the  division  of  his 
dominions.  Its  natural  honndaries  are  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  the  Shat-el-Arab,  lower 
Tigris,  and  the  mountains  of  Kourdistan  on  the  west ;  the 
river  Aras,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  deserts  of  Turkestan 
on  the  north  ;  with  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
burning  wastes  of  Beloochistan  on  the  east.  But  in  the 
direction  of  central  Asia  its  limits  are  not  definitely  settled 
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by  natural  landmarks,  nor  is  the  gOTcmment  able  to  main- 
tain an  artificial  frontier  against  the  bold  marauding  hordes 
of  the  district.  The  country  extends  about  700  miles  from 
north  to  south,  following  the  meridian  of  54°  e.,  or  from 
the  bay  of  Astrabad,  on  the  Caspian,  to  the  south  of  Laris- 
tan,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  850  miles  from  east  to  west, 
following  the  parallel  of  34°  n.,  a  line  of  intersection  which 
passes  nearly  midway  between  Teheran  and  Ispahan.  The 
area  is  roughly  calculated  at  500,000  square  miles. 

318.  The  greater  part  of  Persia  consists  of  a  gigantic 
plateau,  which  reaches  a  height  varying  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  comprehends  chains  of  rocky  moun- 
tains rising  from  its  platform  ;  dry  untenanted  valleys,  wear- 
ing an  aspect  of  the  sternest  desolation  ;  numerous  salt  lakes, 
and  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts,  dreary  and  monotonous  in 
the  extreme.  The  grandest  mountain  range,  that  of  Elburz, 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
attains  the  elevation  of  14,700  feet  in  the  Peak  of  Demavend. 
The  largest  lake,  that  of  Unimiah,  in  Azerbijan,  is  intensely 
saline,  and  has  a  circuit  of  300  miles,  with  several  islands 
in  its  bosom.  In  its  vicinity  the  astronomer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Xasir-eddiu,  had  his  observatory,  the  site  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Maragha.  Be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  range  of  Elburz,  which  forms 
the  northern  wall  of  the  plateau,  a  narrow  lowland  tract 
extends,  exhibiting  a  vegetation  of  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  beauty,  owing  to  excessive  humidity  and  heat  com- 
bining in  the  climate,  but  swampy  and  unwholesome  for 
the  same  reason.  The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  are  likewise  lined  with  a  narrow  strip  of  low 
land,  but  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  being  a  sandy, 
arid,  and  intolerably  hot  waste,  where  the  date- tree  is 
almost  the  only  sign  of  vegetable  life,  and  cultivation  is 
Hmited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  springs.  Northwards, 
in  ILhuzistan,  this  region  improves,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  numerous  streams,  flowing  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or  the 
Tigris ;  and  many  parts  of  western  Persia,  supplied  with 
watercourses,  afford  a  prodigal  display  of  the  riches  of 
vegetable  nature.  Every  species  of  fruit-tree  known  in 
Europe  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  ;  roses  of  many  varieties 
occur  in  profusion,  from  which  the  highly-prized  otto  of 
roses  is  prepared  ;  and  beds  of  the  loveliest  flowers,  tulips. 
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anemones,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  pinks,  jasmines,  and 
violets,  embellish  the  gardens  and  fields.  The  mineral 
v/ealth  of  the  country  is  great,  but  undeveloped,  and  its 
general  aspect  is  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  representations 
of  it  in  the  old  national  poetry,  when  Hafiz  sang  of  the 
gardens  of  Shiraz  and  the  sweet  bowers  of  Mosselah. 

319.  The  local  divisions  have  repeatedly  fluctuated  in 
number  and  extent ;  but  the  following  are  generally 
enumerated : 

Provinces  Chief  Towns. 

Pars    Shiraz,  Bushire. 

Laristaii    Lar. 

Khuzistan Shuster. 

Irak  Ajemi  Teheran,  Ispahan,  Hamadan,  Casbin. 

Ardelan Kermanshah,  Senna. 

Azerbijan Tabreez,  Urumiah. 

Ghilan    Reshd. 

Mazunderan _ Saree. 

Astrabad  Astrabad. 

Khorassan    Mushed.  Yezd. 

Kerman Kerman,  Gombroon. 

Ispahan,  the  former  capital,  situated  in  a  valley  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty,  once  renowned  for  its  magnificent 
palaces,  spacious  caravansaries,  handsome  bazaars,  noble 
bridges,  and  immense  population,  now  presents  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  deserted  halls,  ruined  houses,  and  neglected 
gardens,  the  evidences  of  decay  and  death  being  far  more 
jirominent  than  those  of  activity  and  life.  Teheran,  the 
present  capital,  in  lat.  35°  40'  n.  long.  51°  30'  e.,  on  a 
barren  plain  at  the  southern  base  of  Elburz,  is  a  mud- 
walled  city,  of  four  miles  in  circuit,  of  no  importance  ex- 
cept as  the  metropolis,  a  rank  derived  from  its  contiguity 
to  the  native  seat  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  varies  vastly  with  the  season,  as  the  court  and 
all  who  have  the  means  retire  to  a  cooler  site  during  the 
intense  summer  heat. — The  total  population  of  the  country 
is  somewhat  vaguely  estimated  at  9,500,000, —  of  which 
7,000,000  are  considered  to  be  descended  from  the  old 
natives  of  the  soil,  though  there  is  a  strong  intermixture  of 
foreign  blood.  These  are  the  Persians  proper,  forming  a 
fixed  class  chiefly  dweUing  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  old- 
established  towns  and  districts  of  tlie  provinces  :  the}^  are 
admirable  horsemen,  excel  in  the  production  of  various 
light  manufactures,  jewellery,  sword-blades,  pottery,  gold 
and  silver  brocade,  shawls,  carpets,  and  silks.     The  art  of 
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printing  being  unknown,  writing  is  liighly  valued  and  care- 
fully taught,  no  people  probably  possessing  more  exquisite 
specimens  of  penmanship.  In  their  general  character  they 
are  gay,  polite,  and  sociable,  but  untruthful,  treacherous, 
and  cruel ;  cowardice,  the  common  concomitant  of  these 
vices,  largely  distinguishing  the  race.  The  remaining 
2,500,000  are  wandering  tribes  of  various  origin,  Turkish, 
Arabic,  Afghan,  and  Mongol,  who  present  the  anomaly  of 
living  in  the  heart  of  the  community,  and  yet  existing 
separate  from  it,  forming  an  almost  distinct  class  by  the 
nature  of  their  habits  and  their  modes  of  livelihood.  They 
are  pastoral,  military,  or  predatory,  brave  and  hospitable, 
but  rude  and  quarrelson!e,  constituting  the  strength  of  the 
government  when  friendly,  its  plague  and  terror  when 
hostile. — Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but 
Soofeeism,  or  free-thinking,  a  kind  of  infidelity  allied  to  the 
'rationalism  of  Germany,  is  very  common.  There  are  also 
a  few  families  of  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  remaining 
descendants  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. — The  form  of 
governtnent  is  perfectly  despotic,  and  most  oppressively 
administered.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  mind  in  the 
present  state  of  Persia  ;  but  it  acquires  distinction  from  its 
historic  associations,  and  its  ^nsible  mementos  of  departed 
greatness,  the  ruins  of  a  distant  and  often  unfathomable 
antiquity. 

The  larjjest  and  most  commercial  cities  are  Tatreez,  30  miles  e.  of  the  Lake 
of  Urumiah  ;  Khol,  80  miles  n.w.  of  Tahreez ;  Reshd  and  Balfroosh,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  Yezd,  occupjinjt  an  oasis  in  the  vast  salt  desert 
of  Khorassan ;  Casbin,  s.w.  of  Teheran,  surrounded  by  a  vast  extent  of 
orchards  and  vineyards;  Hamadan,  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Elwund, 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana ;  Kermanshah,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Tigris  ;  Kerman,  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  that  name  :  and  Mushed, 
towards  the  deserts  of  Turkestan.  Yezd  is  one  of  the  great  entrepots  between 
central  and  western  Asia,  where  the  caravans  from  Cabul,  Cashmere,  Herat  and 
Bokhara  are  met  by  merchants  from  the  west,  and  an  immense  interchange  of 
commodities  takes  place.  Shiraz,  once  so  famous,  is  now  a  decayed  city,  largely 
in  ruins,  but  derives  interest  from  the  tombs  of  its  two  natives,  Sadi,  the  moral 
philosopher,  and  Hafiz,  the  lyric  poet. 

The  perennial  jtlant, Ferula  assafoetida,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  gum-resin, 
so  called,  is  obtained,  abounds  in  many  parts  of  southern  and  eastern  Persia. 

The  breeds  of  horses  are  highly  valuable,  some  for  their  beauty,  others  for 
their  powers  of  endurance.  Sir  John  Malcolm  States,  that  a  messenger  mounted 
on  a  Turkoman  horse,  brought  him  a  packet  of  letters  from  Shiraz  to  Teheran 
in  six  days,  a  distance  of  500  miles. 

The  remarkable  ancient  sites  are  Persepolis,  on  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Shiraz,  a  royal  city  of  the  Jledo-Persian  kings,  of  which  there 
are  stately  vestiges ;  Pasargadae,  built  by  Cyrus  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Medes,  identified  generally  with'ruins  on  the  plain  of  Mourgaub,  s.e. 
of  Persepolis;  Ecbatana,  the  old  capital  of  the  Medes,  and  the  Achmetha  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  now  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Hamadan,  where  the 
teputed  sepulchre  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  is  shown ;  Susa,  the  Shushan  of  the 
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books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  an  uncertain  site,  either  at  Shus  on  the  Kenah, 
or  at  Susan,  on  the  Karoon,  in  Khuzistan,  at  both  of  which  there  are  the  relics 
of  a  great  city;  and  Rhages,  connected  with  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  after- 
wards a  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  the  birthplace  of  Haroun  al-Raschid. 
now  aheap  of  ruins,  5  miles  s.e.  of  Teheran.  The  modern  Khuzistan  is  the 
ancient  Susiana,  and  the  Elam  of  Scripture.  The  Persis  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  Paras  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  represented  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars.  This  is  Persia  Proper,  and  the  present  is  an  obvious  derivation 
from  the  ancient  name.  Paras,  or  Pharas,  abbreviated  into  Phars  or  Pars. 

Thefixed  class  of  the  people,  or  the  Persians  proper,  generally  called  Taujiks, 
have  been  styled  the  French  of  the  east,  from  their  vivacious  and  polite  man- 
ners; and,  as  properly,  their  language  may  be  called  the  Italian  of  Asia,  from 
its  harmony  of  sound,  facility  of  versification,  and  consequent  adaptation  for 
poetry.  The  modern  Persic  began  to  be  formed  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century,  by  the  admixture  of  their  language  with  the  old  idioms 
of  the  country,  the  Farsi,  or  Parsi,  the  vernacular  of  Persia  Proper,  the  Deri, 
a  polished  dialect  of  the  court,  and  the  Pehlvi,  the  dialect  of  Media. 

The  erratic  class,  called  Ilyats,  meaning  "families"  or  "  tribes,"  variously 
speak  Turkish,  Arabic,  or  Afghan,  according  to  their  origin.  But  as  many  have 
renounced  their  original  modes  of  life,  they  are  distinguished  among  themselves 
into  classes,  styled  Shehr-vishin,  or  "  dwellers  in  cities,"  and  Sahra-nishin,  or 
"  dwellers  in  the  field."  The  latter  abide  in  tents  all  the  year  round,  and  look 
upon  the  former  as  a  degenerate  race.  They  keep  in  the  winter  to  tracts  which 
enjoy  a  warm  climate  called  Kishlak.  then  journey  to  the  Ser-hadd.  or  the  boun- 
dary between  the  cold  and  hot  region,  ascending  in  the  summer  to  the  cold 
districts,  called  Yailak,  where  they  find  pasture,  returning  to  the  Ser-hadd,  and 
to  the  Kishlak  for  the  winter.  These  are  regularly  defined  tracts  to  which  par- 
ticular tribes  have  exclusive  right.  The  Kajar  tribe,  to  which  the  reigning 
family  belongs,  came  out  of  Turkestan,  and  occupies  Teheran  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    Its  members  are  all  Shehr-nishins. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  connected  with  it  by  the  strait 
of  Ormuz,  extends  600  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  strait,  with 
a  breadth  varjing  from  100  to  230  miles.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  pearl- 
bank  contiguous  to  the  Arabian  shore.  The  pearl  oysters  are  obtained  by  diving, 
the  fishery  giving  emploj-ment  to  about  30,000  persons.  The  annual  value  of 
the  pearl  trade  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  300,000/.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  is  the  far-famed  island  of  Ormuz,  about  10  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  to 
■which  Milton  alludes  : — 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind ; 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  gold  and  pearl, 
Satan  exalted  sat." 

■While  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  from  1507  to  1622,  it  was  the  great  depot 
for  the  produce  of  China,  India,  and  Persia,  and  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
The  island  is  now  nearly  desolate,  and  the  town  is  a  complete  mass  of  scattered 
ruins. 

Beloochistan. 

320.  The  country  thus  denominated  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Persia  to  the  basin  of  the 
Indus,  and  stretches  about  300  miles  inland  to  Afghanistan. 
It  comprises  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  but  destitute 
of  rivers,  the  surface  is  generally  barren  and  intractable,  con- 
sisting of  sandy  or  rocky  wastes.  Mekran,  the  maritime 
province,  the  Gedrosia  of  the  ancient  geographers,  con- 
tains some  of  the  hottest  districts  of  the  globe.  The 
western   portion   is   inhabited   by   the   Beloochees   almost 
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exclusivelv,  who  amount  to  upwards  of  1,000,000,  are  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  sect  of  Omar,  a  rude,  nomadic,  and  pas- 
toral people,  supposed  to  have  sprung  originally  from  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  but  now  speaking  a  very  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Persian  language.  Tliey  possess  no  literature,  and 
except  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  their  language  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
written. The  eastern  portion  of  the  district  is  peopled  chiefly 
by  the  Brahooes,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
strongly  resembling  the  Punjaubee,  or  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  Punjaub.  They  are  physically  inferior  to  the  Beloochees, 
but  are  a  better  class,  less  disposed  to  rapine,  and  more 
industrious.     The  khan  of  Kelat  is  the  principal  chieftain. 

The  toicn  of  Kelat,  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  mud,  stands  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  contains  a  population  of  20,000.  It  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1S39.  It  is  famed  for  its  almonds;  melons  of  vast  size  are  a^so 
plentifully  produced  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Afghanistan. 

321.  The  territory  lying  immediately  north  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  extending  thence  to  Turkestan,  with  Persia  on  the 
west  and  India  on  the  east,  is  occupied  principally  by  the 
Afghans,  and  includes  a  surface  exceeding  the  superficial 
extent  of  France.  It  corresponds  to  the  desert  character  of 
the  preceding  region  in  the  south-west ;  but  on  the  north  the 
grand  alpine  tract  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus, 
a  westerly  extension  of  the  mighty  Himalayas,  rises  far 
above  the  line  of  the  perpetual  snow,  imparting  fertility  to 
the  adjacent  districts  by  numerous  running  streams,  while 
the  east  is  occupied  by  the  Soliman  Mountains  and  other 
ranges.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cabul,  which  passes  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Indus,  with  a 
very  rapid  current ;  and  the  more  important  Helmund, 
which  takes  its  course  of  400  miles  westwards  from  the 
highlands,  and  crosses  the  desert  to  the  great  lake  Zerrah. — 
In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  the  snows  of  winter 
lie  long  and  deep,  and  the  cold  is  intense.  Its  paralysing 
effect  was  felt  by  the  Anglo-Indian  army  in  the  fatal  retreat 
of  January,  1842  ;  and  was  the  main  cause  of  its  destruc- 
tion when  attacked  by  the  natives  in  the  Khoord  Cabul 
Pass.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  overpowering  in  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  lower  levels. — The  population  is  supposed  to 
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amount  to  5,000,000,  consisting  of  Afghans,  the  most 
numerous  and  diffused  race ;  Huzarahs  in  the  north ;  Taujiks, 
or  Persians  in  the  west ;  and  Hindoos  in  the  east.  The 
country  no  longer  constitutes  a  single  state,  but  is  held  by  a 
number  of  chieftains,  among;  whom  the  rulers  of  Cabul  and 
Herat  are  the  most  powerful. 

322.  The  Afghans  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  and  often  at 
war,  but  uniting  for  common  defensive  purposes  against  a 
foreign  foe.  They  are  a  fierce,  military,  and  semi-bar- 
barous people,  styling  themselves  Pushtaueh,  whence  their 
language  is  termed  Pushtoo.  The  name  by  which  they  are 
known  in  Europe  has  been  obtained  from  the  Persians. 
According  to  their  own  traditions,  they  are  lineally  descended 
from  ancient  Israel,  their  fathers  having  been  transplanted 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  temple.  On  the 
ground  of  this  tradition  and  other  circumstances,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Sir  A.  Burnes  admitted  their 
Hebrew  origin.  But  this  theory  is  now  generally  rejected ; 
historical  and  philological  reasons  pointing  to  the  conchision 
that  they  are  the  aborigines  of  the  region  iti  or  near  which 
they  dwell.  Their  language  has  no  affinity  to  the  Hebrew, 
or  any  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  but  is  clearly  a  member  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family.  Though  the  Scriptures 
have  been  translated,  the  wild  and  predatory  habits  of  the 
^Vfghans  have  interfered  with  their  circulation,  and  the  un- 
happy occurrences  of  the  late  war  will  probably  long 
exclude  missionary  labour  from  the  countiy.  The  Huzarahs, 
inhabiting  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north,  are  a  widely 
different  race,  of  Tartar  or  Mongol  descent,  resembling  in 
physiognomy  the  Chinese,  pastoral  in  their  occupations,  and 
simple  in  their  character.  The  Afghans  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  sect  of  Omar.  The  Huzarahs  are  so  partially,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Ali. 

Cabul,  in  the  north-east,  on  the  Cabul  river,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  fruits,  is  C380  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  enjoys  a  climate  nearly  resembling  that  of  Europe.  The  city  sufl'ered  greatly 
before  its  final  evacuation  by  the  British  troops  in  1842,  the  great  bazaar,  or 
chouchat,  an  elegant  arcade  COO  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  being  destroyed,  with 
the  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel.  In  the  centre  of  a  garden  outside  the  city,  two  erect 
slabs  of  a  chaste  mosque  of  marble  mark  the  grave  of  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  empire  in  India. — Population,  60,00ii.  Peshawer,  on  the  east  of  Cabul ; 
Ghizni,  to  the  south  ;  Candahar,  to  the  south-west ;  and  Bameean,  on  the  nortli- 
west,  are  oilier  plact'S  of  importance  or  interest.  Gblzni,  once  the  capital  of  an 
empire  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  containing,  among  its  superb 
buildings,  the  "  palace  of  felicity,"  and  the  mosque,  profanely  called  the  "  celes- 
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tial  bride,"  is  now  a  mean  village.  The  tomb  of  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
remains,  Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  of  India.  From  its  door-way,  the  sandal- 
wood gates,  brought  from  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  were  taken  by  command  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  in  1842,  and  returned  to  Gujerat,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
centuries.  Candahar,  occupyiTig  the  site  of  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  is  a  principal  mart  between  Persia  and  India.  Bameean,  amid 
grand  mountain  scenerj',  is  remarkable  for  its  cave  dwellings,  artificial  excava- 
tions of  ancient  date,  and  still  largely  occupied,  forming  a  Trogloditic  city. 

Herat,  in  the  north-west,  is  a  well  fortified  town,  in  a  fertUe  district,  with 
considerable  commerce.  It  has  alternately  belonged  to  Persia  and  Cabul,  but  is 
now  independent. — Population,  45,000. 

The  Cabul  riier  joins  the  Indus  opposite  Attock.  At  the  confluence,  an  ignis 
fatuus  is  visible  every  evening. 

Round  towers  of  stone,  or  brick  with  a  stone  or  stucco  facing,  called  "  topes," 
are  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  in  Afghanistan.  The  largest  are  about  150 
feet  in  circuit  at  the  base,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  On  being  opened, 
small  square  chambers  containing  ashes,  coins,  rings,  vessels,  and  other  relics, 
have  been  discovered.  They  are  considered  by  Burnes  to  be  the  tombs  of 
princes,  either  of  the  Bactrian  kings  or  of  their  Indo-Scythic  successors. 

The  Huzarahs,  or  Hazaras,  are  so  denominated  from  the  Persian  word  hazar, 
which  signifies  a  thousand,  referring  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

There  are  few  countries  of  more  difficult  access  than  Afghanistan.  On  the 
side  of  India,  it  can  only  be  penetrated  through  narrow  and  savage  defiles, 
difficult  to  be  forced  against  a  handful  of  marauders,  as  the  Bolan  Pass  in  the 
route  from  Scinde  to  Candahar,  and  the  Khyber  Pass  leading  from  the  Punjaub 
to  Cabul.  On  the  side  of  Turkestan  the  passes  over  the  Hindoo-Coosh  and  its 
western  continuation,  the  Paropamisan  range,  rise  to  heights  of  11,000  and 
12,000  feet. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Douranee-Afghan  kings,  founded  on  the  death  of  Xadir 
Shah,  in  1747,  by  one  of  his  officers,  subsisted  till  the  expulsion  of  Shah  Soojah, 
in  1810.  Seeking  protection  with  Runjeet  Sing,  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  he  was 
despoiled  of  several  jewels  carried  off  in  his  flight,  and  among  others  of 
the  celebrated  diamond  known  by  the  name  of  "  Koh-e-Xoor,"  or  "  Hill  of 
Light,"  the  most  valuable  that  is  known.  The  Shah  finally  took  refuge  in  India ; 
and  in  1839  the  Anglo-Indian  army  invaded  and  conquered  Afghanistan  on  his 
behalf.  But,  at  the  close  of  1841,  owing  to  a  general  rising  of  the  natives,  the 
British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Cabul,  and  perished  to  the  number  of  4,500 
men,  besides  camp-foUowers,  in  their  retreat.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  fresh  forces 
reconquered  the  country,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  the  autumn.  Owing 
to  the  recent  conquest  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Koh-e-Noor  diamond  has  become  the 
property  of  Great  Britain. 


Turkestan. 

323.  The  immense  tract  of  Turkestan,  sometimes  called 
Independent  Tartary,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  east ;  and  from  Asiatic 
Russia  on  the  north,  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the 
south.  It  is  upwards  of  1,200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
by  1,300  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  includes  a  surface 
more  than  equal  to  the  united  area  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  principal 
features  of  this  region  consist  of  chains  of  hills  of  moderate 
elevation ;  numerous  morasses,  and  small  salt  pools ;  the 
extensive  lake  Balkash ;  the  larger  sea  of  Aral,  shallow  and 
decreasing ;  the  rivers  Amou  or  Jihoon,  Syr  or  Sihoon, 
flowing    into  the   Aral  lake,  after  a  far  course  from  the 
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uplands  of  Central  Asia ;  a  few  forests  and  cultivable 
grounds  confined  to  the  freshwater  courses ;  but  dry,  undu- 
lating, open  plains,  without  the  shade  or  ornament  of  a 
single  tree,  and  wastes  of  loose  sand,  altered  in  their  con- 
figuration by  the  winds,  are  predominant  characteristics. 
Immediately  east  of  the  Aral,  the  great  deserts  of  Karakoum, 
"  black  sand,"  and  Kizilkoum,  "  red  sand,"  are  each 
several  days'  journey  in  extent,  covered  with  shifting  sandy 
hillocks,  without  a  drop  of  fresh  water.  Frequently  the 
view,  at  even  the  shortest  distance,  is  distorted  by  mirage, 
and  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  its  super- 
ficial layers  assume  the  appearance  of  white  buildings,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  unequal  refraction. — The  climate 
is  remarkable  for  its  seasonal  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a 
torrid  summer  alternating  with  a  polar  winter. — Wild 
horses  and  asses,  buffaloes,  deer,  antelopes,  and  wolves  roam 
in  the  plains ;  the  tall  reeds  and  sedges  which  line  the 
margin  of  the  lakes  and  streams  shelter  wild  boars  and 
other  beasts  of  prey ;  and  beavers  abound  in  the  marshes. 
The  wild  ass  is  common  about  Lake  Aral  in  summer,  but  in 
autumn  the  animals  migrate  southerly  in  great  droves,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  leader,  to  avoid  the  inclement  winter, 
returning  northwards  in  the  ensuing  spring. — Various 
branches  of  the  great  Turkish  family  compose  the  principal 
part  of  the  population,  estimated  roughly  at  5,000,000, 
chiefly  nomadic  and  semi-barbarous,  though  to  some  extent 
stationary  and  more  civilized.  The  nomadic  tribes,  as  the 
three  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz  in  the  north  and  north-east, 
dwell  in  tents,  rear  cattle,  pillage  caravans,  and  are  inveterate 
slave-dealers.  The  stationary  population,  in  the  south  and 
south-east,  raise  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  for  exjwrt,  produce 
silk  and  cotton  goods,  some  hardwares,  and  have  a  consider- 
able commerce  by  caravans  with  Russia  and  India.  The 
khanats  of  Bokhara,  Kokun,  and  Khiva,  with  the  steppes  of 
the  Kirghiz,  are  the  chief  political  divisions. 

Bokhara,  or  Uzbegisfan,  the  land  of  the  Usbegs,  lies  immediately  north  of 
Afghanistan,  on  both  banks  of  the  Amoo.  The  extent  of  the  khanat  is  about 
5, GOO  square  miles,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  inhabited,  the  remainder 
being  rendered  unfit  for  occupation  by  saline  soil  and  sandy  steppes.  The 
absence  of  streams,  wells,  and  fountains,  occasions  great  inconvenience  and 
suffering;  and  to  unwholesome  water,  a  prevalent  and  peculiarly  painful 
disease,  the  rishta,  is  attributed.  The  population  is  very  diversified,  but  the 
Uzbegs  are  the  most  numerous  race.  They  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  of 
Omar.  Bokhara,  the  capital,  an  ancient  city,  whose  foundation  is  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  occupies  an  oasis,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
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ISO.OOO.  Among  other  branches  of  trade,  there  is  an  extensive  slave-market. 
Its  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  bigoted  of  Mussulmans.  The  murder  of 
our  countrj'men,  Col.  Connolly  and  Capt.  Stodart,  by  order  of  the  Ameer,  or 
ruler,  led  to  the  mission  of  Dr.  Wolfif,  in  1845,  from  which  he  returned  with 
difficulty.  The  other  cities  of  the  Khanat  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Samarcand, 
120  miles  east  of  Bokhara,  once  the  capital  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Tamerlane, 
has  fallen  into  ruins,  but  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  remains,  an  octagonal  edifice 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  also  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer  Ulugh 
Beg.  Balkh,  260  miles  s.s.E.  of  Bokhara,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  globe, 
once  of  immense  extent,  has  still  more  completely  iallen.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Zoroaster,  and  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  founded  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.    The  Persians  still  call  it  the  "  mother  of  cities." 

Kokan,  on  the  Sir,  N.  e.  of  Bokhara,  is  the  capital  of  a  much  smaller  state. — 
Population,  60,000.  The  Khanat  contains  Tashgend,  a  city  of  about  the  same 
size. 

Khiva,  N.  yr.  of  Bokhara,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  extending  along  the 
Amoo  about  150  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  with  a  limited  green  aud 
irrigated  space.  The  authority  of  the  khan  is  acknowledged  by  300,000  souls. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  broad  embankment  of  earth,  higher  than 
the  houses  within,  surrounded  with  turrets,  outside  of  which  is  a  deep  moat. 
It  is  the  greatest  slave-market  of  Turkestan. 

The  Kirghiz  of  the  steppes  are  estimated  at  400,000  tents,  or  families,  each 
containing  five  or  six  individuals.  The  Great  Horde  has  75,000  tents;  the 
Middle,  165,000;  and  the  Little  Horde,  160,000;  their  designations  being  thus 
independent  of  numbers.  The  Little  Horde  occupies  the  country  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  and  adjoining  the  Russian  government  of  Orenburg,  it 
has  felt  most  directly  the  sway  of  that  power.  The  Middle  Horde  encamps  on 
the  north-east,  while  the  Great  Horde  lies  further  south-eastward,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghiz  consists  in  horses, 
sheep,  camels,  cattle,  and  slaves.  They  enjoy  their  nomadic  life,  have  resisted 
all  attempts  to  fix  them  in  towns,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  most 
barbarous  of  men,  at  least  the  most  irreclaimable  of  semi  barbarians.  Their 
character  is  far  removed  from  that  innocence  and  unconsciousness  of  evU 
which  the  imagination  has  associated  with  society  subject  to  few  wants,  free 
from  artificial  restraints,  and  pastoral  in  its  habits.  They  are  crafty,  cruel, 
false,  intensely  selfish,  and  insatiable.  A  Kirghiz  will  steal  his  neighbour's 
child  to  sell  it  as  a  slave,  and  will  even  part  with  his  own. 

The  Sea  of  Aral  is  not  quite  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  Caspian.  It  owes  its 
name,  "  Sea  of  Islands,"  to  the  natural  process  by  which  the  land  gains  upon 
the  water.  Gigantic  reeds  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen,  ten,  and  even  thirty 
feet,  line  its  shores.  They  propagate  also  in  the  shallow  water,  and  by  arresting 
the  drifting  sands,  are  thus  converted  into  islands.  The  diminution  of  the  AtjS 
is  not  due  alone  to  excessive  evaporation,  but  to  the  consumption  of  the  fluid 
element  by  its  reedy  forests. 

The  river  Amou  is  the  ancient  Oxus :  the  Syr  is  the  Jaxartes. 

In  the  steppes,  north  of  the  Aral,  in  the  latitudes  respectively  of  London  and 
Paris,  the  thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  35°  below  zero,  a  degree  of  cold 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  Greenland  or  Labrador.  Even  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sir, 
in  latitude  46°,  corresponding  to  that  of  Milan  and  Venice,  the  thermometer 
descends  12°  or  more  below  zero.  The  troops  of  Tamerlane  were  frozen  to 
death  on  the  banks  of  that  river;  and  in  1839-40,  the  attempted  invasion  of 
Khiva  by  a  Russian  army  was  frustrated  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  camels  and  many  men.  This  rigour  is  aggravated  by 
the  general  want  of  fuel,  and  by  hurricanes  of  indescribable  violence  whirling 
along  the  snow  in  clouds.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  return  of  spring,  the 
heat  speedily  becomes  oppressive.  Vegetation  languishes  by  the  close  of  April, 
and  is  soon  burned  up.  The  summer  is  that  of  the  Sahara,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  108°  in  the  shade,  and  to  144°  in  the  sun.  Metal  exposed  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  naked  hand,  and  eggs  may  be  baked  in  the  sand. 

India. 

324.  The  great  central  peninsula  of  southern  Asia,  or 
Continental  India,  called  also  the  East  Indies,   and  in  the 
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Persian  language,  Hindoostan,  the  country  of  the  blacks,  or 
Hindoos,  has  its  boundary  in  general  very  distinctly  marked 
by  nature,  consisting  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  the 
north,  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  on  the  north-west,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  with  its  arms,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  respectively,  on  the  south,  east,  and  west.  There 
is  no  very  definite  natural  frontier  on  the  north-east ;  and 
in  that  direction  its  limits  may  be  conveniently  considered 
as  embracing  Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Aracan,  as  continuous 
portions  of  British  India,  though  really  belonging  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  The  territory  thus  defined  ex- 
tends nearly  1,900  miles  from  the  southern  projection  of 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  north  of  Cashmere,  and  about  1,800 
miles  from  the  Indus  river  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Assam.  The  area  is  certainly  no  less  than  1,000,000 
square  miles,  though  estimated  much  higher  by  some 
authorities,  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  united  surface 
of  European  countries.  The  length  of  the  coast  line  is 
rudely  calculated  at  3,280  miles,  of  which  1,830  belong  to 
the  western  side,  and  1,450  to  the  eastern.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  great  country,  including  the  fairest  and  most 
populous  districts,  is  mider  the  direct  government  of  Great 
Britain,  administered  through  the  medium  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  controlled  by 
British  influence.  Insular  India  includes  the  island  of 
Cevlon,  separated  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  by  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  the  Lac- 
cadive  Islands  off  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  Maldives,  south 
of  the  preceding  group. 

The  large  oval  island  of  Ceylon,  270  miles  long  by  140  broad,  is  a  British  pos- 
session, hut  not  subject  to  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  mountainous,  well 
watered,  and  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  The  highest  points  are  nearly  central, 
Adam's  Peak,  7,379  feet,  a  renowned  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  Pedrotallagalla, 
8,326  feet.  The  principal  river,  the  Maharillaganga,  reaches  the  sea  in  the  splen- 
did harbour  of  Trincoraalee.  Kandy.  the  ancient  capital,  is  in  the  interior  :  its 
modern  successor,  Colombo,  is  on  the  west  coast.  The  island  produces  the 
finest  woods,  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  iron-wood  ;  and  the  cinnamon-tree  grows 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  yields  three  prin- 
cipal articles  of  commerce ;  the  aromatic  buds,  called  cassia  buds;  the  dried 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  cinnamon;  and  the  essential  oil  used  in  medicine,  obtained 
by  distillation.  The  pearl-fisheries,  on  the  north-west  coast,  have  long  been 
famous.  The  population,  according  to  the  return  from  the  Colonial-oflice, 
amounted  to  1,507,326  in  the  J'ear  1847.  JStupendous  monuments  of  a  remote 
and  almost  entirely  unknown  antiquity,  ruins  of  cities,  pagodas,  and  prodigious 
stone  embankments  for  irrigation,  proclaim  the  superiority  of  a  departed  race 
to  the  present  natives. 

The  channel  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent.  60  miles  and  tipwards, 
derives  its  name  of  Palk  Strait  from  a  Dutch  navisrator,  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Manar  from  the  island  so  called  on  the  Ceylonese  side.  A  ridge  of  sand-banks 
at  that  point,  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Bridge,  completely  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  channel  to  large  vessels.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  the  bridge 
figures  as  tlie  route  by  which  the  demi-god  Rama  invaded  Ceylon. 

The  Laccadiies  are  a  cluster  of  seventeen  islands. ,  The  Maldives  include 
upwards  of  a  thousand  isles  and  reefs,  extending  in  a  chain  500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  but  never  more  than  .50  miles  in  direct  breadth.  Both  groups 
are  partially  inhabited,  and  riclily  clothed  with  palms.  The  term  Maldive  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  mal,  signif>ing  in  the  Jlalabar  language  a  thousand,  or 
a  number  not  to  be  counted,  and  diva,  an  island. 

The  meaning  of  some  descriptive  terms  of  common  occurrence  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  India  is  added : 

Abad,  paiam,  poor,  oT  pore,  are  frequent  terminals,  all  signifying  a  dwelling, 
city,  or  town.  Allahabad,  God'shou^e;  Hydrabad,  Hyder's  Town  ;  Seringapa- 
tam.  town  of  Sriranga,  a  name  of  Vishnoo ;  Nagpoor,  town  of  serpents. 

Cot,  cotta,  gotta,  a  fort.     Gvnge,  gung,  gang,  a  wholesale  market-place. 

War,  ivarra,  a  region  or  country.     Rajwarra,  country  of  the  Rajpoots. 

Stan,  a  country  ;  Hindoostan,  country  of  the  blacks. 

Girt,  jAerri,  a'mountain  or  hiU.  D/iKia/a^iri,  White  Mountain;  Nilgherries, 
Blue  Jlountains. 

Ghaut,  a  mountain  pass  ;  a  form  of  the  Sanscrit  gati ;  a  way  or  path,  closely 
resembling  our  word  "gate."  £ala  Ghaut,  above  the  passes,  or  the  central 
table-land  ;  Pagan  Ghaut,  below  the  passes,  or  the  maritime  lowlands. 

Ab,  water,  river  or  lake.    Doab,  two  waters  ;  Punjaub,  five  waters. 

Nuddy,  a  river ;  maha,  great.  Maha-nuddy,  great  river.  Nulla,  a  rivulet. 
Jeel,  a  shallow  lake. 

Nil,  blue.    Nilab,  blue  waters,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Indus. 

Bungalow,  a  temporary  dwelling.     Droog,  a  fort,  or  castle. 

Cuttah,  a  temple.     Calcutta,  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Kali. 

325.  The  physiognomy  of  the  surface  is  marked  with 
very  decided  features  developed  upon  a  great  scale.  The 
stupendous  Himalayan  range,  which  forms  the  northern 
border,  belonging  to  India  and  Thibet,  deserves  a  sejiarate 
section,  as  the  loftiest  mountain  region  of  the  globe,  includ- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  elevated  scenes  and  natural  produc- 
tions than  any  other  alpine  district.  Its  culminating  points 
are  known  to  attain  the  height  of  28,000  feet  and  upwards. 
They  present  a  succession  of  peaks  shrouded  with  perpetual 
snow  to  their  summits,  where  the  inclination  is  more  gradual, 
while  others,  which  are  too  precipitous  to  afford  a  resting- 
place  for  the  snows,  rise  in  naked  barrenness,  exhibiting 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  vast  pyramids  of  granite.  From 
certain  points  of  view,  the  aspect  of  this  great  barrier  is  not 
more  magnificent  than  extraordinary,  clouds  completely 
concealing  the  declivities,  and  the  crests  starting  up  against 
the  clear  blue  sky  without  a  recognisable  solid  basement. 
Intercourse  is  maintained  with  Thibet  by  passes,  difficult 
and  dangerous  routes.  The  Tungrung  Pass  ascends  13,739 
feet;  the  Boorendo,  15,095  ;  the  Khoonawur,  16,000;  the 
Niti,  16,895;  the  Charung,  17,348;  the  Manerung, 
18,612;  and  the  Pass  of  Nako,  18,683,— probably  the 
highest  in  the  world,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej.     The 
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chain  consists  of  a  number  of  ridges,  in  some  places  con- 
nected with  eacli  other  by  transverse  ridges,  in  others  sepa- 
rated bv  rannes  of  immense  depth,  the  general  direction  of 
the  whole  being  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Three 
divisions  may  be  made  of  the  range  ;  the  eastern,  which 
includes  the  mountains  of  Assam  and  Bhotan  ;  the  central, 
or  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  which  contain  the  highest 
points,  Kuuchinginga,  and  Dhawalagiri ;  and  the  western, 
or  the  mountains  stretching  from  thence  to  the  Indus, 
which  nearly  environ  with  their  branches  the  lovely  valley 
of  Cashmere.  The  greatest  height  attained  by  the  foot  of 
man  on  the  Himalaya  JNIountains,  was  reached  by  Captain 
Gerrard,  October  the  18th,  1818,  who  ascended  on  the 
Tarhigang,  near  the  Sutlej,  north  of  Shipke,  to  the 
height  of  19,411  feet,  which  is  288  feet  lower  than  the 
point  reached  by  Hall  and  Boussingault  on  Chimborazo. 

The  number  of  people  who  annually  perish  in  the  passes  is  very  great.  Dr. 
Gerrard  lost  two  of  his  attendants  in  the  Shatool  Pass,  who  were  absolutely 
frozen  to  death  at  midday,  such  was  the  keen  fury  of  the  drifting  snow.  The 
debility  caused  by  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  conspires  with 
the  cold  in  producing  a  somnolence,  from  which  those  who  once  give  way  to  it 
never  awaken.  Danger  also  arises  from  the  almost  incessant  fall  of  enormous 
bodies  of  snow  and  ice,  with  blocks  of  rocks,  stones,  and  rubbish.  The  passes 
are,  however,  the  only  channels  of  communication  between  India  and  Thibet, 
and  are  largely  used  as  commercial  routes. 

Almost  every  kind  of  natural  curiosity  occurs.  The  dripping  rock  of  Sansa- 
darrah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  is  formed  by  an 
overhanging  precipice,  through  which  a  small  stream  filters,  falling  in  a  per- 
petual shower.  Beautiful  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof  of  the  rock,  which 
are  met  by  stalagmitic  incrustations  from  the  floor,  and  resemble  pillars  sup- 
porting an  edifice.  The  occurrence  of  thermal  waters,  at  great  heights,  in 
juxta-position  with  perpetual  snow,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  The  cele- 
brated springs  of  Jumnotree,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  issue  from  caverns 
of  snow,  and  have  a  temperature  of  194°,  which,  considering  the  elevation, 
10,849  feet,  is  nearly  the  boiling-point  of  water.  Not  far  from  the  same.spot,  a 
spring  rises  sufficiently  hot  to  boil  rice. 

Vegetation  has  been  observed  at  the  following  heights : — 

feet. 

Horse  chestnut „.  10,363 

Maple  ; 10,906 

Rhubarb  and  black  currant  11,000 

Polyanthus,  in  Pass  of  Seeti 11,000 

Gooseberries  I),,'i66 

Fields  of  rye  and  buck-wheat  11,408 

Holly    11,782 

Kxtensive  beds  of  strawberries   12,000 

Buttercups  and  dandelions  12,612 

Spikenard  13,'oOO 

Ooa,  a  species  of  barley l.'i,00  i 

Rye,  near  Dabling   13,620 

Gardens  of  apricots,  and  fields  of  beans  13,000 

Hirch    14_006 

Firs  and  green  sward  14,600 

Barley  14,70r 

Campanula  in  seed  16,'8()0 

Small  bushes 16  945 
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The  word  Himalaya  is  Sanscrit,  compounded  of  hima,  "cold,  or  frost,  or 
sno^v.''  and  aiuya,  "  abode."  The  resemblance  ol'  hima  to  the  Greek  x^'^"^- 
cheima  and  the  Latin  hiems,  of  tlie  same  signification,  is  obvious. 

326.  The  subordinate  highlands  of  India  are  of  very  in- 
ferior elevation,  though  of  great  extent.     Nearly  the  whole 
of  that    portion  of   the  country  which    really  forms   the 
peninsula,  is  a  table-land,  or  a  plateau  broken  into  a  series 
of  table-lands  by  a  few  river  valleys.     This  region  is  the 
original  Deccan,  so  called  from  its  position  in  relation  to 
Northern  India,  the  term  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
dakshina,  or  the  south.     It  advances  in  height  from  north 
to  south,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  ilysore, 
from  2,400  to  3,000  feet.     This  high  country  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  ocean,  but  is  separated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
on  the  east,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  in  the  west,  by  low  tracts 
of  unequal  breadth.     Its   edges  rise  in  mountain  ridges, 
or  scattered  high  hills,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Ara-vTiUi  and  Yindhya  ranges   on   the  north ;  the  eastern 
and  western  Ghauts  running  parallel   to  the   east  and  west 
coasts  ;  and  the  Nilgherry  Mountains,  on  the  southern  bor- 
der.    Of  these,  the  western  Ghauts  are  by  far  the  boldest, 
and  the  most  persistent,  rising  to  upwards  of  6,000  feet  in 
about  the  latitude  of  Seringapatam.     Immediately  south  of 
the  Nilgherries,  a  low  valley  crosses  the  peninsula,  called 
in  its  narrowest  part  the  Gap  of  Coimbatoor,  from  the  town 
of  that  name,  situated  near  its  eastern  extremity  ;  and  from 
thence  hilly  ridges  clothed  with  forests  extend  to   Cape 
Comorin.     The  remaining  prominent  features  of  the  sur- 
face consist  of  the  great  lowlands  of  Northern  India,  stretcli- 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  curve  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
to  those  of  the  Indus,   along  both   sides   of  these  rivers, 
forming  their  respective  plains,  and  converging  to  the  west 
of  Delhi.     The  Gangetic  plain  has  an  immense  extent  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil.     It  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
densely  inhabited  portion  of  the  country,  containing  upon 
its  surface  more  than   half  the  population.     The  plain  of 
the  Indus  has  a  very  varying  character,  highly  fertile,  min- 
gling with  the  most  sterile  tracts  in  the  Punjaub  ;  but  sandy 
or  stony  wastes,  naked  flats  of  hard  caked  clay,  and  salt 
morasses,   prevail  in  the  country  to  the  south,  from  the 
Sutlej    to  tlie  Runn   of    Cutch,   a  region  known  by  the 
name  of  Thur  or  Desert,  also  called  Maroosthulli  or  the 
Region  of  Death. 

K  2 
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The  great  Indian  Desert  comprehends  150,000  square  miles,  or  upwards 
of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  sterile  as  cor 
responding  districts  in  Western  Asia  and  Africa.  There  are  many  oases,  contain 
ing  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivated  land  ;  and  generally  the  sandy  tracts  are 
overgrown  with  coarse  grass  and  jungle  shrubs  after  the  periodical  rains.  This 
vegetation  perishes  completely  in  the  hot  months,  and,  during  that  interval,  the 
aspect  of  the  Sahara  is  exhibited. 

The  Sunn  of  Cuich  is  a  remarkable  flat  region  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
and  east  of  the  Indus,  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Ire- 
land. Through  great  part  of  the  year  it  has  a  dry,  hard  bottom,  without  weeds 
or  grass,  sustaining  a  few  tamarisks  ;  but  when  the  sea  runs  high,  as  during  the 
monsoons,  the  water  of  the  Gulf  is  driven  over  it,  and  its  surface  has  afterwards 
a  saline  incrustation,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  .the  sea-water. 

India  Proper  is  the  north  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Nerbuddah  river,  where  the  triangular  peninsula  commences,  the  south 
country,  or  Deccan.  The  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  usually  styled  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast ;  the  west,  Malabar. 

327.  The  rivers  of  India  are  of  a  magnitude  proportioned 
to  its  other  features  of  mountain,  table-land,  and  plain. 
The  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Indus,  rank  with  the 
largest  streams  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  a  common  origin 
in  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  two  former  descend 
from  opposite  slopes,  and  after  a  long  separate  course,  come 
to  a  partial  confluence  at  their  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  where  they  divide  into  many  channels,  and  form 
an  extensive  delta.  The  latter  rises  on  the  northern  slope, 
cuts  its  way  southward  through  the  mountains,  and  follows 
the  same  general  direction  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  1.  The 
Gauges  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  issues  from  a  glacier  near  the  temple  of 
Gungootree,  at  the  height  of  13,672  feet,  flowing  at  once 
in  a  broad  and  very  rapid  current.  It  leaves  the  mountains 
below  Hurdwar,  and  traverses  the  plain  of  Beugal  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  receiving  many  tributaries  larger 
than  the  Rhine.  At  Allahabad,  800  miles  from  the  sea, 
where  the  Jumna  mingles  with  it,  the  river  is  about  a  mile 
across.  At  the  direct  distance  of  220  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  delta  of  the  Gauges  commences.  While  the  main 
stream  flows  on  to  meet  a  branch  from  the  Brahmapootra, 
it  throws  off  westerly  branches,  which  unite  to  form  the 
Hoogly,  the  river  which  passes  Calcutta,  and  the  channel 
commonly  navigated.  The  coast  of  the  delta  extends  up- 
wards of  200  miles.  Its  area  is  as  large  as  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  islands  which  compose  it,  formed  by  the 
numerous  winding  water-courses,  are  called  the  Sonder- 
bunds,  or  woods.  Tlie  whole  district  is  swampy  and  un- 
healthy,   overgrown   with   forests   and   jangle,    sheltering 
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timers,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild  animals,  vrliile  croco- 
diles  swarm  in  the  waters.     It  is  calculated  that  the  tralhc 
of  the  entire  river-svstem  gives  employment  to  not  less  than 
300,000  boatmen/  2.  The  Brahmapootra,  "offspring  ot 
Brahma,"  also  called  Lohit,  the  "  Red  River,"  has  a  shorter 
course  than  the  Ganges,  but  brings  down  a  much    arger 
volume  of  water.     Its  sources  have  not  been  explored,  and 
•ts  affluents  from  the  Burmese  empire  are  very  little  known. 
For  some  distance  towards  its  termination,   the   uniforni 
width  is  from  four  to  five  miles.     3.  The  Indus  has  one  of 
its  head  streams  near  the  sacred  lake  Manasarora^  "the 
mental  or  spiritual  lake,"  in  Thibet,  while  one  of  its  affluents, 
the  Sutlej,    is  connected  with   the  lake  itself.     It  forms 
an  extensive  delta,  presenting  a  face  of  120  miles  to  the 
ocean,   but  its  course  through  the  delta  is  proverbial  tor 
inconstancy,  and  there  is  no  known  river,  of  even  halt  its 
size,  which  is  so  inferior  for  navigable  purposes,  owing  to 
the  want  of  depth.     The  principal,  affluent,  the   Chenab 
from  the  east,  unites  in  its  channel  the  celebrated  streams 
of  the  Punjaub  or  the  Five  Rivers,  which  enumerated  from 
east  to  west,   are  the  Sutlej    (Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy),   the 
Beeas    (Hvphasis   of  Arrian),    the  Ravee    (Hydrastes   ot 
Arrian),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  and  theJhelum  (Hydaspes). 
At  or  near  Attock  in  the  Punjaub,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Indus  on  his  invasion 
*of  India  in  the  spring  of  326,  B.C.,  as  also  Tamerlane  in 
A.D.  1398,  and  Nadir  Shah  in  1/38. 

The  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Mvs,  e^P.^^aJly  the  tjo  fomer  m-ers 
periodically  inundate  vast  tracts  of  coiintrj',  owing  to  the  '"^^""f  "^  \^^f^"°^' 
in  the  Hiinalava  and  the  seasonal  rains.  They  accomplish  then  h>  to  the 
gUtest  part  Jf Veir'annual  discharge  of  water,  as  aPPears  from  the  ^o  lovnng 
result  of  observations  obtained  ^"ith  reference  to  the  Ganges,  b>  the  Ke\.  Air. 
Everest,  in  1831,  at  Ghazipur,  in  Bengal : 

Discharge  per  second. 

Rains  (four  months)  494.298  cubic  feet. 

Winter  (five  months)  ''•'™  " 

Hot  weather  (three  months) .io,duu  ,. 

When  the  river  is  in  flood,  the  movements  of  the  ocean  in  its  channels  are 
.uhord?nate  to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the  delta  f-"^!,'"  \"f  ;/fl",Vof  the 
hv  the  earthy  matter  deposited.  At  other  seasons,  the  flux  and  retlux  ottne 
llde  have  the  Ascendency,  and  the  ocean  makes  havoc  with  the  newly-formed 

'"piowin"  from  mountains  of  unrivalled  altitude,  then  traversing  an-alluvml 
plain   and  not  clearing  itself  in  deep  '-^^^\'^.^Xlf.\S!!iTeZu:'e 

as  foUows : 
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nischarge  of  Earthy  Matter. 

Rainy  season    6,082,041,600  cubic  feet. 

Winter  247,881,600  „ 

Hot  season   38,154,240  „ 

Total 6,368,077,440 

The  magnitude  of  this  result  may  be  appreciated  from  the  statement,  that 
supposing  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  covers  eleven  acres,  and  rises  to 
tlie  height  of  about  500  feet,  were  a  solid  mass  of  granite,  the  amount  of 
sediment  annually  carried  down  by  the  Ganges  would  more  than  equal  in 
weight  and  bulk  42  of  the  pyramids.  Or,  it  would  require  a  fleet  of  2,000  ships, 
each  freighted  with  about  1,400  tons  weight  of  sediment,  to  go  down  the  Ganges 
daily,  to  transport  the  quantity  annually  removed  by  the  river. 

The  other  important  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  Kishna,  and  Cauvery,  flowing 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula;  the  Taptee  and  Nerbuddah,  entering  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  west. 

328.  India  has  been  renowned  from  the  earUest  ages  for 
the  value  and  variety  of  its  natural  productions,  belonging 
to  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  includes  jungle- grasses 
and  shrubs  in  dense  masses,  forests  of  teak,  used  in  ship- 
building, ebony,  sandal-wood,  caoutchouc,  and  sapan-trees, 
so  important  for  their  extreme  hardiness,  splendid  specimens 
of  tree-ferns  and  orchideous  plants,  gigantic  palms  and 
bamboos,  and  the  remarkable  banyan -tree,  a  single  speci- 
men of  which  is  a  grove  in  miniature. — The  principal  pro- 
ducts cultivated  for  food  or  commerce  are  rice  (the  chief 
native  diet),  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  opium,  and  tobacco- plants,  the  tea-tree  in  Assam, 
the  mulberry  for  the  silk-worm,  the  castor-oil  and  various 
medicinal  shrubs,  roses,  the  betel,  and  other  peppers. — 
Almost  every  order  of  the  animal  creation  is  represented  by 
numerous  species  and  multitudinous  forms.  Of  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  the  elephant  and  buffalo  occur  wild  and  domes- 
ticated, the  rhinoceros  in  the  more  secluded  forests  of  the 
north-east,  the  camel  and  wild  ass  in  the  sandy  regions  of 
the  north-west,  the  bear  in  all  the  woody  mountains,  the 
Asiatic  lion  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  tiger  generally  in 
all  the  jungles  up  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
shawl-goat  in  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  range,  mth 
])anthers,  leopards,  ounces,  hyenas,  varieties  of  deer,  and 
monkeys  in  vast  profusion,  multiplied  because  respected  as 
a  sacred  animal.  Birds  of  splendid  appearance  occur  in 
great  numbers,  with  others  of  species  common  to  Europe, 
as  the  cuckoo,  common  sparrow,  and  snipe.  Reptiles  also 
abound,   harmless   and   venomous  :  and   insect  life  is  in- 
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tensely  developed,  owing  to  the  profuse  vegetation. — The 
important  mineral  products  include  extensive  beds  of  coal 
in  various  localities,  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Punjaub,  iron  widely  diffused,  diamonds  found 
in  alluvial  soil,  and  other  precious  gems  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers. 

The  banyan,  or  peepul-lree  {Ficus  Indica),  emits  roots  from  its  branche?, 
which,  descending  to  the  earth,  fix  themselves  in  it,  hecome  trunks,  and 
extend  themselves  in  like  manner.  A  remarkable  example  on  the  Nerhuddah 
river  is  described  as  affording  a  circle  of  foliage  and  shade  of  600  yards  in 
circumference. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  products  of  India.  We  have  its  European 
designation  from  its  Sanscrit  name  aukkhar,  as  also  sugar-candy  from  sukkhar 
kund. 

The  tea-tree  occurs  wild  in  Assam.  Its  culti^-ation  there  has  been  attempted 
■with  success,  and  is  now  in  process  in  various  Himalayan  districts. 

The  original  stock  of  our  domestic  fowls  is  wild  in  the  jungles  of  India. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  once  so  famous,  are  not  at  the  fort  of  that 
name  near  Hydrabad,  but  at  the  base  of  the  Nella  Malha  Mountains,  a  part  of 
the  Eastern  Ghauts,  between  the  Krishna  and  Pennair  rivers.  The  mines  are 
now  exhausted  and  deserted ;  but  diamonds  are  still  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Koh-e-Xoor  diamond  was  found  in  1550,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery. 

329.  In  &  political  point  of  view,  the  country  consists  of 
territories  under  the  immediate  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  states  under  the  rule  of  native  princes,  sub- 
ordinate in  their  general  policy  to  British  direction,  and  of 
a  few  independent  districts,  with  some  possessions  held  by 
the  French  and  Portuguese.  1.  British  India  is  divided  into 
three  ^j;'e*?V/e«e?>«  .-—Bengal,  which  includes  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  and  the  recently- 
annexed  country  of  the  five  rivers,  or  the  Punjaub  ; 
Madras,  extending  along  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  embracing  a  portion  of  the  south-western ;  and 
Bombay,  occupying  the  west  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay  to  near  Goa,  to  which  the  newly- acquired  territory  of 
the  Lower  Indus  or  Scinde,  has  been  attached.  The  total 
area  somewhat  exceeds  the  half  of  all  India,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  supposed  to  be  about  90,000,000.  Each  presidency 
has  a  governor,  appointed  co-ordinately  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  crown,  the  governor  of  Bengal  being 
at  the  same  time  governor-general. 

Fresideaciel.  Chief  Towns. 

Bengal Calcutta.  Patna,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore. 

Madras Madras,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam. 

Bombay Bombay,  Surat,  Poonah,  Hyderabad  in  Scinde. 

Calcutta,  the   seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the 
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capital  of  all  India,  in  lat.  22°  33'  n.  long.  88°  28'  E.  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  accessible  to  ships  of 
large  size,  is  protected  by  the  remarkably  strong  citadel  of 
Fort  William,  and  contains  a  motley  population  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics  of  almost  all  nations,  amounting 
probably  to  500,000,  including  the  suburbs.  British  India 
consists  of  territories  obtained  not  by  conquest  merely,  but 
by  cession  from  their  rulers,  who,  incapable  of  maintaining 
themsehes  against  hostile  attacks,  relinquished  the  task  of 
.eal  government,  and  placed  it  in  stronger  hands.  These 
princes  enjoy  still  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  keep  up  the 
pageant  of  a  court,  receiving  an  annual  stipend  for  that 
purpose.  2.  Among  the  states  more  or  less  dependent  and 
controlled,  the  most  important  are  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam  or  the  kingdom  of  Hydrabad,  in  the  Deccan ;  the 
kingdom  of  Nagpoor,  north  of  the  preceding  district ;  the 
kingdom  of  Baroda,  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  in  the  basin  of  the  middle  Ganges ; 
Rajpootana,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  rajahs  ;  and  Scindiah,  an  exten- 
sive irregular  district  in  central  India.  3.  The  territories 
which  may  still  be  considered  independent  are  Nepaul, 
extending  along  the  slope  of  the  central  Himalayas,  from 
the  crest  of  the  main  chain  to  the  Gangetic  plain ;  and 
Bhotan,  similarly  situated  between  the  eastern  Himalayas 
and  the  Brahmapootra  valley,  but  to  some  extent  tributary 
to  China.  4.  The  French  hold  some  small  detached  dis- 
tricts, forming  the  single  government  of  Pondicherry  on  the 
east  coast ;  and  the  Portuguese  retain  the  territory  of  Goa  on 
the  west  coast,  with  the  islet  of  Diu  at  the  most  southern 
point  of  Gujerat.  The  Danish  possessions  of  Tranquebar  and 
Serampore  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  year  1845. 

330.  The  2)ojm/atio)i  of  India  is  estimated  at  130,000,000 
souls,  the  great  majority  being  the  aborigines  or  Hindoos, 
though  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  foreign 
extraction,  partly  Asiatic  and  partly  European.  The 
foreigners  of  Asiatic  origin  arc  principally  Afghans,  located 
in  the  nortli-western  provinces  ;  Arabs,  numerous  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  ;  some  Syrian  Christians  in  the  same 
quarter  ;  and  a  colony  of  Parsccs  or  Persians,  chiefly  found 
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at  Bombay,  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  wealthy  race, 
the  ship-builders  of  the  countr)\  Among  the  settlers,  of 
European  origin,  the  most  numerous  are  of  Portuguese 
descent,  on  the  west  coast ;  next  the  British,  with  Anglo- 
Indians,  a  few  French,  and  Danes. — The  abo7'i(/inal  Hindoos 
widely  differ  in  their  physical  appearance,  language,  cha- 
racter, and  customs  ;  and  form,  in  fact,  an  assemblage  of 
nations  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  different  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.  The  Rajpoots,  "  sons  of  kings,"  and 
other  northern  mountaineers,  are  the  finest  races,  far 
superior  in  their  physical  aspect  and  disposition  of  mind, 
to  the  natives  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  — Of  the  spoken 
languages,  the  greater  number  prevailing  in  the  northern 
and  central  provinces  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  the 
ancient,  classical,  and  sacred  tongue,  which,  though  no 
longer  vernacular,  is  cultivated  by  the  learned.  Those  which 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  family,  prevail  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  To  Europeans  the  most  practically 
useful  dialect  to  acquire  is  the  Hindustani,  or  that  of  the 
Mohammedan  nfitives,  who,  though  residing  chiefly  in  the 
upper  provinces,  are  widely  diffused  ;  their  language  being 
therefore  restricted  to  no  particular  locality,  but  very  gene- 
rally understood  and  spoken  from  Calcutta  to  Cape  Comorin, 
from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The  Hindoos  have  considerable 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  produce  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
fabrics  in  high  perfection,  and  are  almost  unrivalled  in  deli- 
cate working  in  ivory  and  metals.  They  have  in  general  no 
standard  of  morality  beyond  convenience  ;  and  hence  their 
character  is  largely  a  compound  of  selfishness,  deceit,  cun- 
ning, impurity,  and  cruelty. 

331.  Brahminism,  the  predominant  creed,  is  professed 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  Though  their  sacred  writings, 
called  the  Vedas,  written  in  the  parent  Sanscrit,  inculcate 
the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  yet  an  immense 
number  of  subaltern  deities  being  recognised,  who  administer 
the  system  of  the  universe,  the  mass  of  the  population  are 
idolaters.  Multiplied  forms  and  ceremonies,  fatiguing  pil- 
grimages, rigorous  fastings,  and  acts  of  uncleanness  are 
exacted ;  while  observances,  amounting  even  to  the  ■wilful 
sacrifice  of  hfe,  illustrate  the  connection  proclaimed  in  the 
Scriptures  between  "the  dark  places  of  the  earth"  and  the 
"  habitations  of  cruelty."  Buddhism,  once  probably  the 
r3 
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dominant  faith,  is  now  confined  in  India  to  Bhotan  and  the 
districts  bordering  on  Burmah.  Jainism,  prevalent  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  compound  of 
Erahminism  and  Buddhism  ;  and  a  compound  of  Brah- 
minism  and  jNIohammedanism  appears  in  Sikhism,  or  the 
religion  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  north.  Mohainmedanism,  intro- 
duced bv  the  various  conquerors  of  that  profession  who 
have  crossed  the  Indus,  embraces  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  supposed  to  number  15,000,000,  found  in  the 
upper  pronnces,  and  in  the  Deccan.  The  Great  Mogul,  or 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  Nizam  or  King  of  Hydrabad,  the 
King  of  Oude,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  others,  are  Mo- 
hammedan  princes. — Fire-ivorship,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
lingers  among  the  Parsees.  —  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
by  missionary'  labour  to  supersede  the  superstitions  of 
India  with  the  Christianity  of  Britain  ;  and  however  open 
to  dispute  may  be  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  poli- 
tically dominant  race,  foreigners  to  the  soil,  obtained  pos- 
session of  it,  it  admits  not  of  doubt,  that  British  ascendency 
has  been  an  incalculable  good  to  the  country.  It  has 
extended  over  a  population  addicted  to  license  the  authority 
of  law,  and  secured,  within  a  vast  area,  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  It  has  put  dowu  odious  and  cruel 
practices,  promoted  education,  inrroduced  the  inspired 
volume  in  the  vernacular  languages,  and  sent  forth  numerous 
heralds  further  to  make  known  its  records  of  grace  and 
truth.  In  December,  1829,  the  decree  was  issued  for  the 
abolition  of  Suttees,  or  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows  ;  and 
in  August,  1838,  slavery  was  abolished. 

Patna,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ganges,  with  300,000  inhabitants,  a  great 
emporium  of  trade  in  linen  fabrics,  indigo,  saltpetre ;  Benares,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  most  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  and  chief  seat  of  Brahniinical 
learning;  Delhi,  on  the  Jumna,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
still  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  with  a  domain  limited  to  the  walls  of  his 
palace ;  Agra,  on  the  Jumna,  celebrated  for  the  Taj-mahal,  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  his  wife,  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
structures  in  existence  ;  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  aS'  one  of  the  prayagas,  or  holy  junctions  ;  and 
Lahore,  on  the  Ravee  affluent  of  the  Indus,  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  about  1,3C0 
miles  from  Calcutta,  are  the  principal  cities  connected  with  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency. Hurdwar,  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  near  its  issue  from  the  mountains,  is 
remarkable  for  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  bathe  in  the  stream,  at  which  time  a 
great  fair  is  held.  The  temple  of  Juggernoul,  200  feet  high,  the  scene  of  fearful 
rites,  is  on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  near  Pouree,  a  landmark  from  the  sea. 

Madraf.  capital  of  the  presidency  of  that  name,  is  on  the  Coromandcl  coast, 
1,030  miles  travelling  distance  from  Calcutta.  It  was  the  first  British  settlement 
in  India,  founded  in  lG3;i,  and  now  contains,  with  its  suburbs,  upwards  of 
400,000  inhabitants. 
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Seringapatam.  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  2,412  feet  above  the  sea,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Hyder-Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib;  and  Bangalore,  on  the  table-land, 
at  the  height  of  3,023  feet,  are  considerable  places.  The  Mysore,  though  not 
formally  a  part  of  the  Madras  presidency,  has  been  subsidiary  to  it  since  the 
year  1833. 

Borrrbay,  capital  of  the  presidency  so  called,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  in  a 
bay  of  the  west  coast.  It  has  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  ship-building  in  India.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
bom,  good,  and  baliia,  harbour.  Surat,  on  the  Taptee  river,  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  remarkable  for  its  hospital  for  sick,  aged,  and  maimed  animals ; 
Foonak,  s.  E.  of  Bombay,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire ;  and 
Hyderabad,  on  the  Indus,  in  Sinde,  are  the  most  important  cities. 

Hydrabad,  on  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  is  a  large  Moslem  city,  of  200,000  inhabitants,  reputed  to  be  the 
Sodom  of  India,  in  allusion  to  its  beautiful  neighbourhood  and  the  depra\itj'  ot 
the  people.  The  kingdom  contains  Attrungabad,  named  after  the  Mogul 
emperor  Aurungzebe;  and  Assaye,  a  village,  famed  for  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  British  under  Wellesley,  in  1803.  Xagpoor,  capital  of  the  kingdom  so 
called,  on  a  branch  of  the  Godavery,  in  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  contains  a 
population  of  upwards  of  80,0ii0.  Baroda,  the  residence  of  the  principal  native 
chief  of  Gujerat,  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
has  a  population  of  100,000;  and  Ahmedabad,  in  the  same  state,  is  equally 
populous,  but  with  vast  ruins.  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  nortliern  India,  having  upwards  of 
200,000  inhabitants.  Jyepoor,  near  the  Toony  river,  in  Rajpootana,  formerly 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning,  is  remarkably  magnificent  and 
regularly  built.  Gwalior,  capital  of  Scindiah,  near  the  central  point  of  India, 
is  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock.  Calmandoo, 
the  capital  of  Nepaul,  has  little  importance.  Tassisudon,  at  a  great  elevation  on 
the  Himalayas,  is  the  summer  capital  of  Bhotan,  being  deserted  in  winter  on 
account  of  the  cold. 

Since  the  establishment  of  communication  with  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  route, 
Bombay  has  acquired  importance,  being  the  first  point  of  India  gained  by  the 
outward-bound  steamers,  and  the  last  left  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The 
following  are  the  travelling  distances  from  it  to  the  most  considerable  cities  aud 
towns,  according  '°  Major  Rennell : 


Miles. 

Allahabad  977 

Ahmedabad   321 

Ahmednugger   181 

Arcot    722 

Aurungabad  260 

Baroach  221 

Bassein    27 

Bednore  452 

Bijanaghur 3H8 

Calcutta  1301 

Canege 889 

Cashmere    1233 

Cuttack   1034 

Cochin 780 


Miles. 

Delhi    880 

Dowlatabad 258 

Goa   292 

Golconda 475 

Gwalior    768 

Hydrabad    480 

Juggernaut 1052 

Indore 456 

Lahore 1010 

Lucknow 923 

Madras 758 

Masulipatam  686 

Mirzapore   952 

Moorshedabad   1259 


Milen. 

Moultan  920 

Mysore 630 

Nagpoor  552 

Oude    1013 

Oojein 486 

Patna   1145 

Pondicherry   805 

Poonah  98 

Seringapatam 622 

Sumbhulpore 826 

Surat    177 

Tellecherrj' 615 


No  part  of  India  has  been  more  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  than  Cashmere, 
for  its  natural  beauties,  genial  climate,  and  textUe  fabrics.  The  valley,  nearly 
severed  by  very  lofty  inclosing  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  about 
120  miles  long  by  seventy  broad,  and  comprises  an  area  little  less  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  said  to  be  never  visited  by  winds  or  storms, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Wular  never  showing  a  single  ripple.  It  produces 
the  finest  fruits  and  flowers  in  abundance,  especially  roses,  cultivated  for  otto 
of  roses,  and  the  renowned  Atur  Gul  perfume.  The  shawls  of  Cashmere  excel 
all  others  in  purity  of  colour,  which  is  attributed  to  th#  superiority  of  the 
water,  and  in  style  of  execution,  due  to  the  expertness  of  the  weavers.  Our 
word  shawl  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cashmerian  duschala.  The  shawl  goats  are 
small  animals  of  the  more  elevated  highlands  of  central  Asia.  The  town  of 
Cashmere,  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  5,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Recently  the  whole  re^on  has  been  subjected  to  calamities  which  have  nearly  de- 
populatefi  it.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Sikhs,  many  of  the  people  emigrated  to  escape 
oppression.  A  frightful  earthquake  occurred  in  1828,  quickly  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  cholera,  which  in  forty  days  destroyed  100,000  lives.  In  1833,  the 
rice  harvest  failed,  famine  ensued,  and  a  second  attack  of  cholera  succeeded. 

The  principal  exports  of  India  are  indigo,  opium,  raw  cotton,  and  silk,  sugar, 
saltpetre,  rice,  pepper,  castor  oil,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 

The  chief  vernacular  lanyuages,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  are  as  follows  : — 

Eastern  provinces.  The  Bengalee,  predominant  in  Bengal,  with  its  dialects, 
the  Tirhitlya,  spoken  in  north  Bahar.  and  the  Magadha,  in  south  Bahar ;  the 
Assamese,  spoken  in  Assam ;  the  Orissan,  the  vernacular  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
country,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Northern  provinces.  The  Nepalese,  in  Nepaul  ;  the  Palpa,  Kumaon,  Gur- 
whal,  and  Dogura,  spoken  in  districts  along  the  Himalaya  chain;  the  Cash- 
merian,  in  Cashmere. 

Western  provinces.  The  Punjaubee,  or  Sikh,  in  the  Punjaub ;  the  Moultanee,  in 
the  province  of  that  name  ;  Sindhee,  in  Scinde ;  Cutchee,  in  Cutch  ;  Gujerattee, 
in  Gujerat  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Bombay;  Kunkuna,  at  Bombay  and 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Goa. 

Central  provinces.  The  Hinduwee,  with  very  numerous  local  and  provincial 
dialects,  spoken  by  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  above 
Patna;  Marwar,  and  other  dialects  of  Rajpootana,  supposed  to  be  corruptions 
of  the  general  Hinduwee  stock ;  Mahratta,  vernacular  in  the  whole  of  Candeish, 
Aurungabad,  and  some  distant  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
quests ;  Hindustani,  not  limited  to  any  particular  district. 

The  languages  not  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  nor  from  any  language  at 
present  in  existence,  are  dialects  of  southern  India :— the  Tamul,  vernacular  in 
the  Carnatic ;  the  Telinga  or  Teloogoo,  prevailing  along  the  coast  from  within 
a  few  miles  of  Madras  to  the  borders  of  Orissa,  and  through  a  large  interior 
tract ;  Karnata  or  Canarese,  extending  from  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Cauvery  to 
the  Manjera  arm  of  the  Godavery ;  Tuluvu,  the  language  of  the  narrow  tract  of 
the  western  coast  called  Canara;  Malayalim,  spoken  along  the  western  coast 
from  the  borders  of  Canara  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Of  late  years,  in  printing  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  books,  the 
system  of  substituting  Roman  letters  for  the  native  characters  of  Indian  alpha- 
bets has  been  extensively  adopted,  and  with  great  advantage. 

India  contains  m?my  architectural  remains  upon  a  stupendous  scale,  and  of 
unknown  antiquity.  They  are  works  of  excavation  and  construction,  aston- 
ishing monuments  of  human  labour.  The  more  remarkable  subterraneous 
edifices,  or  cavern-temples,  are  at  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  near  Bombay,  and  at 
EUora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hydrahad.  The  edifices  constructed  above  ground, 
are  pagodas  or  towers,  vast  pyramidal  masses,  elaborately  ornamented. 

The  entire  country  being  either  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  it,  has  a  tropical  climate  in  the  lowlands,  and  two 
seasons,  wet  and  dry,  divide  the  year.  The  greatest  heat  prevails  in  the  sandy 
region  of  the  north-west,  and  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
where  the  thermometer  rises  to  100°  in  the  shade,  and  to  120°  or  more  in  the 
sun.  On  the  table-lands  of  the  peninsula,  the  summer  temperature  is  more 
moderate,  though  even  at  great  heights  in  winter  it  never  freezes,  and  only  a 
thin  ice  is  formed  in  the  most  elevated  districts.  On  the  lowlands  of  northern 
India,  which  are  extra-tropical,  the  annual  temperature  takes  a  wider  range, 
from  terrific  summer  heat  to  winter  cold  of  short  duration  below  the  freezing 
point.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  monsoons,  north- 
east and  south-west  winds,  which  blow  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  the  same 
direction,  and  regularly  succeed  each  other,  being  most  perceptible  in  the 
peninsula. 

North-east  Monsoon.  This  monsoon  begins,  towards  the  end  ol  October,  with 
heavy  squalls,  though  it  does  not  regularly  set  in  before  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  continues  till  the  close  of  March.  It  brings  rain  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  lasting  usually  for  about  two  months. 

South  west  Monsoon.  This  monsoon  commences  about  the  middle  of  April, 
but  latet  from  south  to  north,  and  continues  till  September.  It  brings  rain  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern  districts,  decreasing 
gradually  further  north.  These  showers  do  not  reach  the  Coromandel  coast  or 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  the  clouds  being  intercepted  by  the  long  chain  of 
the  western  Ghauts.  But  copious  rains  fall  with  the  monsoun  on  the  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  because  the  clouds  that  are  brought  by  it  from  the  Indian  Ocean  up 
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the  bay  of  Bengal,  are  arrested  by  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  and  directed  west- 
ward along  the  slope  of  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  annals  of  modern  mortality,  India  figures  as  the  native  country  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  This  epidemic  first  appeared,  as  far  as  information  goes,  at 
Ganjam,  a  coast-town  of  the  Madras  presidency,  not  far  south  of  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut,  where  it  attacked  a  body  of  5,000  troops,  in  the  year  1781.  It 
visited  tlie  next  year  Madras,  and  the  year  after  fell  upon  the  pilgrims  at 
Hurdwar,  of  whom  it  destroyed  no  less  than  20,000.  It  lurked  in  India,  ■with 
out  leaving  it,  to  the  year  1819. 

By  the  Act  3  and  4,  William  IV.  c.  85,  which  passed  in  the  session  of  1833, 
the  government  of  the  British  territories  in  India  is  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company  untU  April,  1854. 


Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

332.  The  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Asia,  sometimes 
called  Further  India,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Chinese  empire,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  India  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  country 
extends  about  1800  miles  in  length,  by  a  very  unequal 
breadth,  varying  from  little  more  than  60  miles,  where  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca  is  most  contracted,  to  800  miles  in 
the  north.  Its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
500,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  extent  of  France.  The  interior  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Europeans  have  never  penetrated  into  many  parts 
of  it ;  but  its  distinguishing  aspect  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined by  chains  of  mountains  running  uniformly  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  inclosing  distinct  valleys  no  less 
uniform,  each  valley  assuming  a  fan-like  shape  at  the 
maritime  extremity,  and  each  the  bed  of  a  grand  river- 
system. — The  three  principal  streams,  the  Irawaddy  west- 
ward, the  Meinam  central,  and  the  Cambodia  eastward, 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  pour  down  immense 
volumes  of  water,  and  rank  with  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia. 
The  first  flows  through  the  Burman  empire  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  at  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  ;  the  second  waters  Siam, 
and  enters  the  gulf  of  that  name;  and  the  third,  which  has 
the  largest  course,  passes  through  the  empire  of  Annam  to 
the  Chinese  Sea. —  Few  regions  exhibit  such  an  amount  of 
vegetable  luxuriance,  vast  tracts  being  densely  clothed  with 
underwood  and  timber-trees,  comprising  teak,  the  iron- 
tree,  true  ebony,  the  eagle-wood,  the  white  sandal-wood, 
betel-palms,  and  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  and  medicinal 
plants. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  also  very 
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considerable,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  occurring  in  the 
mountains,  with  many  precious  gems,  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  amethysts. — Most  of  the  large  quadrupeds  of  India  are 
found  among  the  native  animals. 

333.  The  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  comprehends  various 
'political  divisions,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  population  be  given  otherwise 
than  as  the  result  of  probable  conjecture  : 

States.  Population.  Capitals  and  Chief  Tau-Ds. 

Burman  Empire  8,000,000  Ava,  Rangoon,  Pegu. 

Kingdom  of  Siam    ...  2,700,000  Bankok. 

Empire  of  Annam    ...  10,000,000  Hue,  Saigon,  Cambodia. 

Country  of  the  Laos...  Unknown  

Malaya 300,000  

Britisli  Territories   ...       264,400  Moulmein,  Malacca,  Singapore, 

Georgetown. 

21,264,400 

1.  The  Burmese  empire  occupies  the  north-west,  and  com- 
prises considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  peninsula, 
extending  from  Assam  southwards  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Irawaddy.  The  southern  part  of  this  district,  consisting 
of  alluvial  plains  bordering  the  sea- coast,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Peguese,  and  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu 
before  its  dismemberment ;  the  northern  part,  a  hilly 
country,  is  the  seat  of  the  dominant  race,  or  Burmese ;  but 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  different  tribes  and  nations  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  empire,  all  Buddhists  in  religion, 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  grossly  sensual,  and 
under  a  perfectly  despotic  form  of  government.  2.  The 
kingdom  of  Siam  stretches  around  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
that  name,  and  embraces  a  large  tract  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  The  character  of  the  people,  their  political 
institutions,  religion,  and  habits,  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Bnrmese ;  but  scarcely  half  the  inhabitants  are  Siamese, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  races  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  with  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  3.  The  empire 
of  Annam  extends  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  consists  of 
three  principal  divisions,  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
Tonquin  in  the  north,  Cambodia  in  the  south,  and  Cochin- 
China  intermediate.  Besides  the  indigenous  riices,  who 
closely  resemble  their  neighbours,  there  are  colonies  of 
strangers,— Malays,     who    retain  Mohammedanism,    with 
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Portuguese  emigrants  from  Malacca,  who  profess  Chris-" 
tianity,  and  many  Chinese.  4.  The  country  of  the  Laos 
is  a  mountainous  inland  region,  inclosed  by  the  preceding 
states,  with  China  in  the  north.  The  race  is  widely  diffused 
beyond  its  bounds  in  a  subject  state ;  but  in  this  district 
the  free  Laos  form  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  under 
chiefs  whose  government  is  patriarchal.  They  are  a  peace- 
ful people,  if  left  to  themselves,  industrious  in  their  habits, 
honest  in  their  dealings,  exporting  raw  silk  and  mining 
produce,  and  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  adjoining 
communities  in  manhness  and  morality.  5.  Malaya,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  held  by  a 
number  of  petty  Malay  tribes,  Mohammedans  in  religion, 
barbarous,  ferocious,  and  piratical.  6.  The  British  jws- 
sessio?is  consist  of  the  provinces  on  the  west  coast  ceded 
by  Burmah  in  the  year  182C  ;  the  island  of  Penang  and 
Wellesley  province  on  the  adjoining  mainland ;  the  small 
detached  territory  of  Malacca;  and  the  island  of  Singapore. 

Ava,  the  Burman  capital,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy;  Sagaing,  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  Amarapoora,  "  town  of  immortality,"  immediately  contiguous ; 
and  Rangoon,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  chief  towns  of  the 
empire,  consist  mostly  of  low  thatched  dwellings. 

Banliok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  on  the  Meinam,  near  the  sea,  with  its  suburbs, 
comprises  a  population  estimated  at  100,000,  residing  in  junks  on  the  river,  or 
in  bamboo  huts. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Annam,  is  small  but  strongly  fortified,  on  the  coast  of 
Cochin  China.  Kesho,  in  the  province  of  Tonquin,  the  largest  town  of  the 
empire,  is  supposed  to  number  150,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Saigon,  in  the  province 
of  Cambodia,  the  most  commercial  place,  has  at  least  100,000. 

Throughout  the  peninsula,  excepting  royal  residences  and  temples,  the  build- 
ings are  verv  poor,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  storey  high,  thatched  with  reeds. 

The  British  provinces  of  Martaban,  Yeh',  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  form  a 
continuous  strip  of  territory  along  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
and  are  included  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Moulmein,  the  capital,  on  the 
river  Saluen,  the  boundary  from  the  Eumian  empire,  consisted  only  of  a  few 
huts,  with  stupendous  ruins,  in  a  vast  forest,  when  the  country  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  in  1826,  but  numbered  17,000  inhabitants  in  1839. 

The  island  of  Penang.  officially  called  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Malaya,  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1785;  and  the 
small  province  of  Wellesley,  on  the  mainland,  was  obtained  in  1800.  The  island 
derives  its  name  from  the  magnificent  betel-nut  (Penang)  palm.  Georgetown 
is  the  capital. 

The  district  of  Malacca  is  a  maritime  portion  of  Malaya,  on  the  western  side, 
about  the  size  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  Great  Britain 
in  1825.  The  town  of  Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  of  interest  for 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  founded  in  1818,  by  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne,  for 
the  cultivation  of  European  and  Chinese  literature. 

The  island  of  Singapore,  divided  by  a  ver>'  narrow  channel  from  the  south 
extremity  of  Malaya,  bears  the  native  name  of  Ujong  Tanna,  or  Land's  End. 
The  town  of  Singapore,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island,  is  termed  by  the 
Malays  Singapoora,  meaning  the  "city  of  the  lion."  Obtained  by  Great  Britain 
in  18i8,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  sites  of  the  east. 

Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  completely  command  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
which  separates  the  continent  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  the  best  and  most 
frequented  commercial  route  from  India  to  China. 
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The  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  are  monosyllabic,  allied  to  the 
Chinese,  with  polysyllabic  terms  engrafted  from  Hindoo  and  other  sources. 
The  Burmese  is  remarkable  for  the  same  objects  and  actions  being  denoted  dif- 
ferently in  relation  to  the  higher  classes  and  ordinary  individuals.  The  boUed 
rice  of  the  common  people  is  ta-men,  but  a  priest's  is  denoted  by  soone.  The 
ordinary  term  for  eating  is  tsah,  but  in  the  case  of  a  priest,  the  word  is  pong-bay. 

The  principal  exports  are  various  kinds  of  timber,  scented  and  ornamental 
■woods,  raw  cotton  and  silk,  sugar,  betel-nuts  and  peppers,  gamboge,  caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha,  and  precious  stones.  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  a  gum  resin,  derives 
its  name  from  Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  where  the  best  kind  is  obtained,  from  the 
bruised  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  a  tree  growing  there.  Gutta-percha,  or 
more  properly,  gutta-taban,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  forest  tree,  indige- 
nous to  Malaya  and  the  adjoining  countries.  In  the  first  three  and  a  half  years 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  article  was  acquired,  270,000  taban-trees  were  pro- 
bably felled. 


Chinese  Empire.  • 

334.  The  Chinese  dominions  are  inclosed  by  Asiatic 
Russia  on  the  north,  Turkestan  on  the  west,  India  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  on  the  south,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east.  These  limits  compre- 
hend an  area  very  far  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  amounting  to  not  less  than  5,000,000  of  square 
miles,  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  to  one-tenth  of  the  entire  habitable  globe.  Hence  the 
empire  has  the  native  designation  Teen-hea,  "  Under  Hea- 
ven," in  allusion  to  its  extent.  The  oceanic  boundary  of 
this  vast  tract  consists  of  a  number  of  close  seas  and 
gulfs  formed  by  the  continent  and  its  archipelagoes,  and 
by  openings  into  the  main-land.  Of  these,  proceeding  from 
north  to  south,  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  divides  INIantchonia 
from  the  island  of  Saghalien  or  Tarakai ;  the  Sea  of  Japan 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  Japanese  group  ; 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  its  northern  extremity,  the  Gulf  of 
Pechee-lee  lies  between  the  north  of  China  Proper  and  the 
Corean  peninsula  ;  the  Chinese  Sea  extends  between  the 
south  of  China  Proper  and  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin  is  situated  between  the  extreme  southern 
province  of  the  empire,  the  territory  of  Annam,  and  the 
island  of  Hainan.  The  Yellow  Sea  is  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  which  are  charged  with  a  vast  amount 
of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  deposited  in 
its  bed,  rendering  it  extremely  shallow.  The  Chinese  Sea 
is  remarkable  for  its  typhoons,  or  tremendous  hurricanes, 
which  are  the  occasion  of  dreadful  destruction  and  ruin. 
They  seldom  occur,  however,  oftener  than  once  in  three  or 
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four  years,  are  limited  to  the  interval  from  June  to  Norem- 
ber  inclusive,  and  have  their  approach  indicated  by  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  skv,  and  a  fall  of  the  baro- 
metric column. —  China  Proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
empire,  comprises  only  about  one-fourth  of  its  extent,  the 
south-easteni  region,  but  is  still  an  immense  tract,  stretch- 
ing 1,500  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  1,100  from  east 
to  west.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  2,500  miles,  a  land-frontier 
of  4,400  miles,  and  an  area  estimated  at  1,300,000  square 
miles.  The  important  islands  are  Formosa,  Hainan, 
Chusan,  Hong-kong,  and  Heang-shan. 

Formosa,  "  beauKful,"  so  called  by  the  Portugese,  from  its  rich  and  beauti- 
ful appearance,  lies  off  the  east  coast,  and  extends  about  250  miles  in  length,  by 
80  in  breadth.  Aboriginal  Malay  tribes  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
divided  from  the  Chinese  on  the  western  by  a  chain  of  mountains  rising  about 
10,000  feet,  and  reaching  the  snow-line.  Coal,  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality,  has  recently  been  discovered. 

Hainan,  a  large  island  contiguous  to  the  south  coast,  is  inhabited  partly  by 
Chinese,  and  partly  by  rude  native  tribes  in  the  interior. 

Chusan,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  Yang-tse-kianp,  is 
comparatively  small,  but  fertile  and  populous,  surrounded  by  a  great  archipe- 
lago of  lesser  islets.  Ting-hai,  its  capital,  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1840,  but 
subsequently  abandoned. 

Hong  Kong,  "  sweet  waters,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that  leads  to  Can- 
ton, is  a  rocky  islet  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  important  as  a  British  possession, 
the  seat  of  the  trade  ^rith  China,  obtained  by  Great  Britain  in  1842.  1  he  island 
is  about  100  miles  from  Canton,  and  40  from  Macao.  The  strait  which  separates 
it  from  the  mainland  is  in  some  places  barely  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  bay  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world  for  commodious  and  safe  anchorage.  The  population, 
scarcely  1,000  in  1842,  amounted  to  20,069  in  1847.  The  capital  of  the  colony 
has  received  the  name  of  Victoria. 

Heang-than,  a  considerable  island  in  the  river  of  Canton,  contains  on  a 
peninsula  the  Portuguese  town  of  Macao,  called  in  Chinese  Aou-raun,  "  the 
entrance  to  the  bay."  The  site  of  the  settlement  was  given  by  the  emperor  to 
the  Portuguese  in  15S6.  in  return  for  assistance  rendered  by  them  against  pirates. 
Near  the  town,  a  cave  and  garden  are  shoiUTi,  as  the  favourite  haunt  of  Camoens, 
where  he  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  poem  "  The  Lusiad." — Population  30,000. 

The  following  descriptive  terms  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  geography 
of  China:— 

Pe,  north  ;  nan,  south;  (unj,  east ;  jee,  west.  Hence  with  hing,  court,  we 
have  Pe-king,  the  north-court ;  Nan-king,  the  south-court ;  Tung-king,  the 
east-court,  as  having  been,  at  different  periods,  imperial  residences. 

Shan,  mountain.  Thian  Chan  or  Shan,  Celestial  Mountains ;  Shan-tung, 
east  of  the  mountains ;  Shan-see,  west  of  the  mountains. 

Hoo,  lake.     Hoo-nan,  south  of  the  lake. 

Ho,  river,  and  kiang,  river.  Hoang-ho,  yellow-river ;  Si-kiang,  pearl-river ; 
Yang-tse  kiang,  river  of  the  son  of  the  ocean. 

The  provinces  are  distributed  into  three  classes,  denominated /oo,  chew,  and 
Aien,  terms  of  rank.  Their  capitals  are  denoted  in  like  manner;  those  which 
have  foo  appended  to  their  names  being  cities  of  the  first  rank;  chew,  of  the 
second ;  and  hien,  of  the  third. 

335.  China,  properly  so  called,  has  a  large  extent  of 
mountainous  surface,  especially  on  the  western  side,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  snow-capped  summits, 
and  from  that  quarter  several  ranges  branch  off  eastward. 
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approaching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  lateral  ranges  is  the  Nan-ling,  or  southern 
chain,  which  interrupts  the  water  communication  between 
Canton  and  Peking,  and  gives  employment  to  an  immense 
number  of  porters  transporting  goods  through  the  passes. 
Only  the  loftier  parts  of  the  highlands  are  uncultivated,  their 
declivities,  and  the  lower  mountains,  being  carefully  planted 
with  timber-trees.  The  hills  in  various  districts  are  covered 
with  camellias,  or  crowned  with  orange-trees,  while  their 
sides  are  largely  converted  into  terraces,  planted  with  rice, 
and  watered  from  reservoirs  in  which  the  rain  is  collected  at 
the  top.  But  a  vast  portion  of  the  surface  is  an  alluvial 
plain,  which  stretches  from  the  north  of  Peking,  along  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  south  of  Nanking,  and  comprehends  up- 
wards of  200,000  square  miles,  equal  to  seven  times  the 
size  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  to  which  its  general  aspect 
corresponds.  This  extensive  tract  is  variously  low  and 
swampy,  furnishing  valuable  rice-grounds,  or  dry  and  firm, 
but  carefully  irrigated,  and  so  fertile  as  to  form  the 
richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  the  world.  It  is 
intersected  from  west  to  east  by  the  two  great  rivers  of 
the  country,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  which 
have  their  sources  not  far  from  each  other  in  Thibet,  and, 
after  separating  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  are  very 
little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart  at  their  entrance 
into  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  former  river  is  the  largest  in 
the  empire,  about  sixty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but 
divided  there  into  two  branches  by  an  island,  formerly 
styled  "the  tongue  of  the  river,"  and  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  criminals.  The  capacities  of  this  magni- 
ficent stream  for  navigation  were  fully  proved  during  the 
British  campaign  of  1842,  when  it  was  ascended  by  a  fleet 
of  more  than  seventy  vessels  as  far  as  Nanking,  a  distance 
of  225  miles.  The  Si-kiang,  in  the  south,  which  passes 
by  Canton  and  the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north,  which  foils  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-le,  are  the  other  principal  rivers, 
besides  which  irrigation  is  promoted,  and  internal  com- 
munication maintained  by  an  extensive  system  of  canals, 
of  which  the  Grand  or  Imperial  Canal  is  the  largest  ever 
constructed. 

336.  Among   mineral  productions  the  precious  metals 
occur  in  small  quantities.     There  are  rich  mines  of  copper. 
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quicksilver,  and  zinc,   with  coal  in    vast   abundance,   and 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  of  the  finest  quality  and  various 
kinds. — Of  large  wild  quadrupeds,  the  tiger  and  rhinoceros 
are  found  in  the  south-western  provinces,  but  are  not  com- 
mon ;  nor  are  the  ordinary  domesticated  races  numerous, 
as  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  owing  to  the  enormous  human 
population  rendering  it  necessary  to  devote  every  inch  of 
ground  to  tillage  for  the  food  of  man  ;  while  manual  labour 
can  be  readily  substituted  for  animal  toil. — Ornithology  and 
ichthyology  supply  many  beautiful  and  peculiar  forms,  as 
the  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and  fishes  known  in  European 
anaries  and  ponds. — The  country  is  eminently  rich  in  its 
botany,  and  is  locally  styled  tbe  "  central  flowery  land,"  a 
designation  which  its  superb  flora  warrants.     The  azalea- 
clad  mountains   of  the  south  exhibit  a  scene  of  gorgeous 
and  striking  beauty,  where,  on  every  side,  the  eye  rests  on 
masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness,  clematises,  wild 
roses,  and  honeysuckles,   which  intermingle  their  decora- 
tions with  those  of  the  azalea  groves.    Of  useful  or  remark- 
able vegetable  productions,  there  is  the  China  orange  and 
other  varieties  ;  the  lacker  shrub,  from  which  the  fine  japan 
varnish  distils  like  gum  ;  the  tallow- tree,  afi^ording  a  ma- 
terial for  candles ;  the  leguminous  plant  of  the  marshes, 
from  the  stem  of  which  the  improperly-styled  rice-paper  is 
procured ;  the  lotus  or  water-lily,  and  the  nelumbium  or 
sacred  bean,  cultivated  in  streams,  lakes,  and  swamps,  for 
food  ;  coniferous  trees,  in  great  profusion  ;  the  mulberry  for 
the  silk-worm  ;  rice,  the  universal  vegetable  diet ;  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  the  tea-plant,  the  most  characteristic  and  valu- 
able botanical  product. 

337.  The  territorial  divisions  consist  of  eighteen  pro- 
vinces, of  which  six  are  maritime,  and  twelve  are  inland  : — 

Maritime  Provinces.  cities  and  Towns. 

Pe-chee-lee Peking. 

Slian-tung   Tsi-nan  foo. 

Kiang-su- Nanking,  Shang-hae. 

Tche-kiang Hang  choo-foo,  Ning-po. 

Fo-kien Foo  choo-foo,  Amoy. 

ttuang-tung Canton,  Macao. 

Inland  Provinces. 

Shan-see  Tai-yuen-foo. 

Shen-see   Si-ngan-l'oo. 

Kan-su Lau-lchou. 

Ho-nan Kal-fong-1'oo. 
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Inland  Provinces.  Cities  and  Towni. 

Gan-hway Ngan-king-foo. 

Hoo-pee    Woo  tchang-foo. 

Hoo-nan Tchanp-cha-foo. 

Kiang-see Nan-lcliang-foo. 

Quang-see  Kwei-ling-foo. 

Kwei-chew Kwei-yang-foo. 

Yun-nan  Yun-nan-foo. 

See-tcheun Tching-too-foo. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  before  Nanking,  August  29,  1842,  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Ke  yiiig,  Elepoo,  and  Nen-Kien, 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  the  ports  of  Canton,  Atnoy,  Foo-choo-foo, 
Ning  po,  and  Shang-hae,  were  declared  open  to  British  merchants.  Regular 
steam  communication  has  been  established,  in  1850,  between  Hong-Kong,  Amoy, 
and  Shang-hae. 

Peking,  the  capital,  in  lat.  39°  42'  n.  long.  116°  30'  e. 
is  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  north  frontier,  almost  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  great  wall.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  variously  estimated,  but  probably  it  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  1 ,000,000.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  cities, 
the  old  and  new  towns,  the  former  is  inhabited  principally 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Tartars, 
and,  as  containing  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  an  immense 
palace,  is  called  the  imperial  town.  Both  form  a  regular 
oblong,  surrounded  by  high  castellated  walls,  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  the  city 
in  the  year  1271,  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  is  appli- 
cable at  the  present,  referring  to  its  regular  form,  the 
breadth  of  the  streets,  their  stretching  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  night  being  announced  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell. — The  form  of  government  in  the 
empire  is,  in  theory,  an  absolute  despotism,  but  admini- 
stered upon  the  paternal  principle,  by  the  emperor  and  his 
subordinates,  the  viceroys  in  the  provinces,  and  mandarins 
or  magistrates  in  the  cities.  Taxes  are  remitted  in 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  public  granaries  are  formed, 
to  be  opened  in  times  of  scarcity, — measures  proceeding 
not  merely  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  prompted  by 
the  dread  of  insurrection,  which  is  often  excited  by 
intervals  of  severe  dearth.  The  succession  to  the  throne 
depends  upon  the  will  and  nomination  of  the  sovereign 
for  the  time  being.  Hence  the  late  emperor,  who  died  in 
18.30,  nominated  his  fourth  son  to  succeed  him.  The 
members  of  the  imperial  family  are  distinguished  by  wearing 
a  yellow  girdle. 
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338.  According  to  the  last  native  census  taken  in  1825,  the 
total  population  amounts  to  352,866,012  ;  and  startling  as 
this  enumeration  may  appear,  it  is  not  considered  to  be  an 
exaggeration  by  the  most  competent  European  judges. 
There  are  about  288  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  so  that 
the  country  is  somewhat  more  crowded  than  England  and 
Wales,  and  is  annually  left  by  thousands,  who  scatter 
themselves  over  the  adjoining  regions. — The  language  differs 
from  all  other  known  tongues,  and  presents  great  difficulties 
to  the  foreign  study,  though  not  of  such  a  formidable 
nature  as  was  once  supposed.  Several  of  our  countrymen 
have  acquired  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it,  and  two 
independent  versions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  have  appeared. 
Letters  are  very  generally  cultivated,  as  it  is  only  the 
learned  who  are  allowed  to  hold  civil  offices. — Chinese 
literature  embraces  voluminous  collections  in  historical, 
geographical,  and  ethical  science.  It  is  remarkable  for 
civilization  and  barbarism  appearing  in  uniform  and  often 
grotesque  combination,  intellectual  strength  and  weakness, 
minutely  accurate  and  grossly  incorrect  details,  ranging  side 
by  side.  In  a  map  of  the  world  now  at  Paris,  and  pre- 
sented to  a  recent  French  commission  by  the  head  mandarin 
of  Canton,  there  are  no  isthmuses  or  peninsulas  recognised ; 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  replaced  by  a  magnificent  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  likewise,  that  of  Panama ;  neither  Alps  nor  Py- 
renees appear,  and  the  vast  mountains  of  America  are 
scarcely  indicated  ;  while  China  is  liberally  dealt  with  by 
the  geographer,  occupying  not  less  than  three  quarters  of 
the  whole  globe. — Some  of  the  most  important  disco- 
veries of  modern  times,  which  have  contributed  to  raise 
Europe  to  hterary  and  commercial  greatness  were  previously 
known  to  the  Chinese  ;  but  they  lag  far  behind  the  western 
nations  in  the  practical  application  of  their  knowledge, 
either  from  incapacity  to  make  progress  or  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  ancestral  habits.  Two  remarkable  manufactories 
also  origmated  with  them — those  of  silk  and  porcelain,  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  have  never  been  surpassed.  They 
excel  likewise  in  light  mechanical  arts,  making  artificial 
flowers,  tinted  paper,  works  in  filagree,  carving,  dyeing, 
varnishing,  embroidery,  and  in  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening.  Their  drawing  is  notoriously  deficient  in  per- 
spective ;  their  architecture  lacks  grandeur  ;  and  their  public 
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works,  the  grand  canal,  and  the  great  wall,  evidence  more 
of  patient  industry  than  engineering  skill. 

839.  In  the  moral  character  of  the  people  there  is  much 
to  commend.  They  are  industrious,  affable,  placid,  and 
peaceable,  not  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence  among  them- 
selves, and  more  disposed  to  settle  quarrels  by  appeals  to 
reason  than  by  physical  force.  Age  is  respected,  and 
family  ties  are  strong,  but  extreme  indiiference  to  those 
beyond  the  circle  of  relationship  is  frequent,  while  foreigners 
are  held  in  supreme  contempt,  and  would  be  mercilessly 
dealt  with  if  political  prudence  offered  no  restraint.  Among 
their  dark  characteristics  are  insincerity  and  falsehood, 
which  are  not  accounted  at  all  derogatory  where  strangers 
are  concerned.  Gambling  is  a  common  vice  ;  the  use  of 
opium  a  very  general  habit,  destructive  alike  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  body  ;  and  in  few  communities  are  petty 
delinquencies  more  abundant.  No  sabbath  is  observed, 
nor  is  any  weekly  division  of  time  indicated.  Confucianism, 
or  the  religion  of  Confucius,  a  philosopher  who  lived  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  taught  a  system  of  speculative 
atheism  and  political  ethics,  is  professed  by  the  learned. 
Buddhism,  called  the  religion  of  Fo,  is  prevalent  among 
the  uneducated  classes.  But  endless  varieties  of  idolatries 
have  originated  the  native  proverb  concerning  China : 

"  Her  gods  are  in  number  like  the  sands  of  Havy  river." 

Irreligious  apathy,  and  godless  indifference  to  everything 
concerning  a  future  life  mainly  characterize  the  people,  a 
mournful  fact  in  itself,  yet  connected  with  relieving  con- 
siderations. There  is  very  little  religious  bigotry,  nothing 
known  hke  the  system  of  Hiiidoo  caste,  and  not  one  super- 
stition commanding  any  earnest  attachment,  except  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  spirits  of  progenitors.  There  is  also 
a  general  spirit  of  curiosity,  with  a  strong  desire  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  imperial  edict  issued  in  1845,  proclaiming 
universal  religious  toleration,  a  wide  and  inviting  field  has 
been  opened  to  Christian  effort.  Fifty  Protestant  mission- 
aries and  upwards  are  now  eng.nged  in  preaching,  or  distri- 
buting the  Chinese  Scriptures,  in  the  five  great  cities  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-choo-foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae,  anJ 
in  the  British  colony  of  Hong-Kong,  which  has  recently 
been  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  connection  with   the 
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church  of  England.  Restrictions  exist  as  to  the  admission  . 
of  foreigners  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  con- 
verted natives  who  have  been  raised  up,  meet  with  no 
obstruction  in  visiting  the  interior  to  circulate  the  words  of 
life  ;  and  from  the  welcome  they  have  received,  with  the 
extending  employment  of  such  agency,  favourable  anticipa- 
tions may  be  indulged. 

Pekinghas  in  its  environs  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  which  are  worked  on  a  great 
scale  for  consumption  in  the  ciiy,  where  wood  is  dear.  Frequent  outcrops  indicate 
the  presence  of  stores  of  this  combustible  substance  never  as  yet  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man.  But  coal-working,  with  the  art  of  mining  in  general,  is  stil!  in  its 
infancy.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  mnchines  which  faciliiate  the  procurance  of 
the  mineral,  nor  of  pumps  for  the  e.thaustion  of  the  water  in  mines.  Verti(?al 
shafts  are  not  used  The  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  baskets  by  manual 
labour,  and  the  water  is  emptied  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  small  casks. 
The  indigent  classes  in  the  capital  use  for  fuel  a  composition  of  coal-gravel  an  I 
yellow  clay,  mixed  with  wa'er  into  a  thick  paste,  moulded  and  baked,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  Peking  ranks  after  Moscow  in  the  fame  of  its  great  bell, 
weighing  120,000  lbs.,  which  was  ca>t  in  1403,  under  the  emperor  Yum-Lo. 

Nanking,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  formerly  the  imperial  rf^sidence,  is  surrounded 
by  walls  above  forty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  inclosing  a 
much  larger  area  than  that  of  Peking,  but  consisting  mostly  of  open  ground.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower  of  nine  stories  and  260  feet  high,  with  pro- 
jecting balconies  at  each  story,  the  balustrades  of  which  are  highly  glazed  in 
gaudy  colours.  The  well-known  cotton  fabric  called  nankeen  derives  its  name 
from  the  city,  and  the  article  dfscril)ed  as  Indian  ink  is  largely  made. 

Hang-choo-foo,  on  a  great  navigable  river  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the 
south  termination  of  the  Grand  Canal,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  empire,  and  is 
still  one  of  its  must  important  cities.  It  is  the  Kin  sai  of  which  Marco  Polo  gives 
an  extraordinary  account. 

King-te-tshin.  a  town  and  district  in  the  province  of  Kiang-see,  east  of  the 
Poyang  Lake,  is  said  to  contain  1,000,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  which  is  here  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  There  are  not  less 
than  500  furnaces.  Clouds  of  smoke  by  day,  and  pillars  of  fire  by  night,  mark  the 
site.  Foreigners  are  carefully  excluded,  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the  processes 
employed.  Kaolin,  the  Chinese  term  for  purcei.iin  earth,  is  a  clay  resuliing  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar.  The  colour  is  either  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish 
white.  Besides  China,  the  substance  is  tound  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  the  Island  of 
Bornholm  in  the  Baltic;  and  a  large  tract  occurs  near  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall. 

Ports  opes  to  British  Merchants. 

Canton,  a  sea-port  on  the  Si-kiang,  at  the  head  of  a  noble  estuary  studded  with 
islands,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  foreign 
commerce,  with  a  large  population.  Many  thousands  reside  on  the  water,  in 
floating  houses  ranged  in  the  tonn  of  streets.  The  European  factories  are  the 
principal  buildings,  and  the  best  in  the  whole  empire. 

Amoy,  a  flourishing  city  and  port,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  south  east 
const,  with  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour.  It  is  the  Zai-tun  of  Marco-Polo, 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  two  best  ports  in  the  world. 

Fao-choo-foo.  on  the  broad  and  navig;.b'e  river  Si-ho,  x.  by  e.  of  Amoy,  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  China,  with  a  vast  maritime  commerce,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  literary  residents.  It  has  a  bridge  of  thirty-three  arches  of  fine  white  stone 
thrown  across  the  river. 

Hing-po.  on  the  east  coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Chusan,  has  a  very 
extensive  trade  in  raw  silks  and  green  teas.  It  is  the  Gan-fu  of  Marco-Polo, 
whicti  he  celebrates  for  its  fine  port,  large  ships,  and  much  merchandise  of 
immense  value,  from  India  and  other  quarters. 

Shang-hae,  on  the  Whang-poo  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  is  the  largest  commercial  emporium  of  the  empire,  in  immediate 
(ommunication  with  the  ocean,  and  with  the  richest  and  most  populous  pro- 
vinces, by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal.    Its  site  was  formerly  a  lake.    The  image 
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of  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  recovered  it,  is  preserved  in  the  temples ;  and  once 
a  year  is  home  round  the  walls  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Tea,  raw  and  spun  silk,  porcelain,  sugar,  rhubarb,  nankeens,  and  ornamental 
works,  are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

The  tea  plant,  Then  Chinensis,  is  an  evergreen  hardy  shrub,  attaining  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  indigenous  in  China,  Japan,  and  Upper  Assam,  where  it  grows 
in  the  open  air.  Its  cultivation  succeeds  best  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  but  requires 
extreme  care.  The  districts  which  produce  fine  teas  are  limited  portions  of  the 
provinces  of  Fo-kien,  Quang-tung,  Kiang-see,  Kiangsu,  and  Tche-kiang  ;  almost 
every  other  province  producing  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  quality,  consumed  in 
the  country.  Fo-kien  furnishes  the  greatest  quantity  of  black,  and  Kiang-su,  the 
greatest  amount  of  green  tea.  Both  kinds  are  ootaiued  from  the  same  species  of 
plant,  but  the  leaves  are  collected  at  different  stages  of  their  development,  and 
colouring  matter  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  green  tea,  chiefly  Prussian 
blue  and  gypsum.  The  unexpanded  shoots  and  very  young  leaves  yield  Pekoe, 
a  black  tea;  and  young  Hyson,  a  green  tea,  by  different  preparing  processes.  The 
fully  expanded  but  still  young  leaves  produce  Pouchong,  Souchong,  and  Cam- 
por,  among  the  black  teas;  and  Imperial  Gunpowder,  and  Hyson  among  the 
green  teas.  Older  and  firmer  leaves  yield  Congou,  a  black  tea;  and  Twangkay 
and  Hyson  skins,  two  of  the  green  teas.  The  oldest  and  coarsest  of  the  leaves 
produce  Bohea,  the  lowest  in  quality  of  the  black  teas.  Tea  was  first  Imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1610,  and  brought  to  England  in  1066.  The  annual 
consumption  in  the  whole  world  is  probably  somewhat  more  than  70,000,000  of 
pounds  weight,  of  which  48,735,971  pounds,  were  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  Great  Britain  in  184S. 

Raw  cotton,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  opium,  furs,  and  edible  birds'  nests, 
are  the  chief  articles  of  import.  The  edible  birds'  nests  are  formed  by  a  species 
of  swallow,  common  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  agal  agai,  a  species  of  sea-weed,  whicli  the  Chinese  use  in  soup 
in  the  same  way  as  Europeans  employ  vermicelli.  They  also  prepare  an  elastic 
pellucid  substance  from  the  agal  agal,  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  their 
lanterns. 

The  Chinese  census  is  made  up  from  returns  received  In  detail  from  every 
village,  in  which  the  houses  are  provided  with  wiiat  is  called  a  muti-pae,  or 
"door  table,"  on  which  are  inscribed  all  the  individuals  of  a  family.  The  lists 
are  transmitted  to  Peking  through  several  channels,  and  are  undoubtedly  liable  to 
faUification,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  to  diminish  rather  than  increase 
their  numbers. 

The  Great  Wall,  one  of  the  remarkable  public  works  of  China,  extends  from  a 
fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,  westward  along  the  northern  frontier,  through  a 
space  of  1.500  miles,  being  carrie  1  over  inountaius,  valleys,  rivers,  plains,  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  admit  of  several 
horsemen  passing  abreast,  formerly  cased  with  stones  or  bricks,  which  have  now 
fallen  down.  The  height  varies  from  10  feet  on  the  mountains  to  30  feet  on  the 
plains  and  valleys,  where  it  is  flanked  with  numerous  projections  like  redoubts. 
There  are  gates  at  regular  intervals  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  and  the 
levy  of  transit  duties.  It  was  originally  constructed  as  a  defence  against  the 
Tartars,  but  it  is  not  now  an  impassable  barrier.  Smugglers  pass  openly  through 
its  crumbling  breaches,  and  the  gates  are  negligently  guarded. 

The  Grand  Canal,  another  great  work,  extends  from  Hangchoc-foo  in  the  south 
to  near  Lin-chin  in  the  north,  where  it  joins  the  river-system  connected  with 
Peking.  Its  whole  course  is  about  700  miles,  the  width  being  200  feet.  Traver- 
sing the  Cliinese  lowland,  its  construction  required  little  art,  but  involved 
immense  labour. 

The  ivrilten  language  of  China  contains  not  less  than  30,000  distinct  charac- 
ters, but  most  of  these  are  obsolete,  and  only  about  3,000  are  in  very  general  use, 
the  whole  being  resolvable  by  analysis  into  214  original  character?  or  roots.  The 
written  character  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  the  pronunciation  remarkably 
varies,  and  originates  a  great  number  of  spoken  languages.  A  Cliiiiaman  re- 
ceiving a  written  message  from  another  in  any  part  of  tlie  country  would  under- 
stand it,  but  it  would  be  unintelligible,  if  spoken  in  the  local  patois  of  his  corre- 
spondent, the  native  of  a  district  at  no  great  distance  from  his  own.  An  exactly 
parallel  case  is,  that  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italians,  instantly  understand- 
ing the  figures  22,  or  any  other  Arabic  numerals,  but  respectively  ignorant  cf 
their  vocal  expression  as  t went y-two,  vingt-deit.r,  rcnii-due.  Thus,  while  there  is 
the  same  sjmbiil  for  twenty-two  all  over  China,  it  is  called  tirh-shihurh  at  Peking, 
gnea-gne  at  Ning-po,  and  e-shap-e  at  Canton, 
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Printing  was  known  to  the  Chinese  five  cerituries  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  :c  Europe,  but  it  is  performed  by  blockf ,  not  by  movable  types.  The  explo- 
sive composition,  which  has  received  the  name  of  gunpowder  in  Europe  from  its 
applxiution  to  fire-arms,  was  known  in  China  at  a  very  eaily  date  under  the  name 
of  "  fire-drug,"  being  used  for  harmless  or  u^eful  purposes.  The  attractive  power 
of  the  loadt'one,  with  its  property  of  communicating  polarity  to  iron,  was  like- 
wise known  to  the  Chinese  in  remote  times,  but  without  enlarging  the  field  of 
maritime  adventure. 

The  climate  of  China  is  of  the  excessive  class,  great  seasonal  contrasts  mark- 
ing the  temperature  ;  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  generally  much  lower 
than  in  corresponding  European  latitudes.  At  Peking,  which  is  more  southerly 
than  Naples,  there  is  a  winter  marked  with  daily  frost  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  an  excessively  hot  summer.  At  Nanking,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  there  is  constantly  frost  and  snow  every  winter.  At  Canton,  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  frost  is  not  uncommon  in  January,  and  snow  fell  in  the 
winter  of  lK3o,  a  very  rare  phenomenon,  while  burning  heat  prevails  in  July, 
August,  and  September. 

For  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  or  since  1644,  when  the  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mantchoo-Tartars,  it  has  been  governed  by  a  dynatty  of  foreign 
sovereign*,  of  whom  eight  in  succession  have  reigned.  But  a  large  party  exists 
anxious  to  restore  the  ancient  native  line.  Its  members,  supposed  to  amount  to 
several  millions,  are  formed  into  a  secret  society,  like  that  of  the  Freemasons. 
They  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  have  pass-words  known  only  to  ihem- 
selves,  with  a  common  fund;  and  implicitly  obey  the  commands  of  aii  unknown 
superior.  Several  attempts  to  accomplish  their  object  have  been  made;  and  all 
the  efforts  of  the  government  have  failed  to  discover  the  leaders.  The  atsocia- 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  organized  by  the  Jesuits.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Pe-lien-kiao,  "  worshippers  of  the  flower  of  the  water-lily." 

340.  Beyond  the  limits  of  China  Proper,  the  empire 
embraces  an  immense  space,  chiefly  on  the  west  and  north. 

1.  On  the  western  side  is  Chivg  Hai,  or  the  country  of  the 
Mongols  of  the  Koko-nor,  with  a  number  of  states  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Thibet,  all  subject  to 
the  court  of  Peking,  except  Ladakh,  which  forms  a  small 
independent  principality  on  the  northern  border  of  India. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  interior,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  government  respecting  the  intrusion  of 
foreigners,  but  it  appears  to  consist  largely  of  very  lofty 
plains,  enclosed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Himalayan  and 
Kuenlun  mountain-systems.  In  this  region  many  of  the 
grand  rivers  of  Asia  have  their  origin,  pursuing  from  it  a 
widely  divergent  course,  as  the  Sutledge,  Indus,  Brahma- 
pootra, Irawaddy,  Cambodia,  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  Hoang- 
ho.  The  Thibetian  language  is  supposed  to  be  a  Unk  be- 
tween the  monosyllabic  and  the  Semitic  families.  That 
modification  of  Buddhism,  known  imder  the  name  of 
Lamaism,  is  the  general  religious  profession.  The  Chinese 
viceroy,  and   the   Grand  or   Dalai-lama   reside   at   Lassa. 

2.  North  of  China  is  the  vast  region  of  Mongolia,  of  which 
the  great  desert  called  Gobi  is  the  characteristic  physical 
feature,  extending  into  Thibet,  and  into  the  districts  next 
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mentioned.  Tliinly  scattered  tribes  of  Mongols,  pastoral 
in  their  occupations,  rude  and  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and 
Buddhists  or  Lamaists  in  religion,  compose  the  population ; 
subject  to  a  council  for  foreign  affairs  at  Pekin.  3.  West 
of  Mongolia,  and  north-west  of  China,  are  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Thian-shan-pe-loo  or  the  country  to  the  north, 
and  Thian-shan-naii'loo  or  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Celestial  Mountains,  a  dividing  range.  The  former  pro- 
vince is  sometimes  styled  Sangaria ;  the  latter  Little 
Bokhara ;  and  they  are  often  classed  together  as  Eastern 
or  Chinese  Turkestan.  There  are  many  lakes  and  streams 
which  render  the  country  fertile,  the  principal  river,  the 
Yarkand  falling  into  Lake  Lob.  The  natives  here  consist 
of  some  wandering  Mongol  hordes,  but  are  principally 
Mohammedan  races  of  Turkish  origin,  more  civilized  and 
settled,  who  manage  their  own  affairs,  while  the  Chinese 
hold  mihtary  possession  of  the  country,  and  collect  a 
revenue.  4.  East  of  Mongolia,  and  north-east  of  China, 
is  the  native  seat  of  the  imperial  family,  Mantchooria,  or 
the  country  of  the  Mantchoos,  the  most  civilized  portion  of 
the  Tungoose  race,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  and  forest 
region,  watered  by  the  magnificent  river  Amour,  but  ver^ 
scantily  peopled.  Southward  from  it  is  the  peninsula  of 
Corea,  the  seat  of  a  separate  kingdom,  acknowledging  sub- 
jection to  the  emperor  by  an  annual  tribute,  but  otherwise 
independent,  and  completely  closed  to  European  inter- 
course, 

Lnssa,  the  capital  of  Upper  Thibet,  on  a  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra,  famed  for 
its  immense  temple,  the  meiropolis  of  Lamaism,  has  a  large  but  fluctuating 
population,  being  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  Grand  Lama,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous hierarchy  of  subordinate  lamas,  is  a  spiritual  sovereign,  and  an  object  of 
adoration,  as  the  supposed  incarnation  of  a  Buddhist  divinity.  In  theory,  he 
never  dies,  his  gifted  or  inspired  soul  passing  by  transmigration  to  his  successor. 

Ourga,  on  an  affluent  of  theSelinga,  which  communicates  with  Lake  Baikal,  i« 
the  principal  town  in  Mongolia.  On  the  frontier,  towards  Asiatic  Russia,  is 
Maimaclieii,  where  the  Pekin  merchants  and  Russian  traders  exchange  goods. 
A  long  wooden  building  serving  as  a  mart,  denotes  the  actual  frontier,  a  narro\T 
door  on  the  northern  side  opening  into  the  Russian  dominions,  and  another  at 
the  opposite  extremity  into  the  Chinese.  The  change,  says  Erman,  on  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  the  effect  of  magic;  a  contrast 
so  startling  could  liardly  be  experienced  at  any  other  spot  upon  the  earth.  The 
unvaried  sol>er  hues  of  the  Russian  side  were  succeeded  all  at  once  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic  and  extravagant  than  was  ever  seen  at  any 
Christmas  wake,  or  parish  village  festival  in  Germany.  The  roadway  of  the 
streets  consists  of  a  l>ed  of  well-beaten  clay,  which  is  always  neatly  swept,  while 
the  walls  of  the  same  material  on  either  side,  are  relieved  by  windows  of  Chinese 
paper.  Sunset  is  announced  from  a  wooden  tower  by  gongs,  at  which  time  all 
the  Chinese  retire  within  their  boundary  line.  The  Chinese  annually  deliver 
here  tea  worth  from  IO,OU0,0()O  to  ]5,OUO,000  of  Prussian  dollars,  and  rhubarb  to 
the  value  of  about  C0<',()OU  dollars;  and  from  the  Russians,  on  the  other  h.tnd, 
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the  Chinese  buy  every  year  a  large  quantity  of  Polish  linen,  woollen  cloth,  and 
furs.  Karakorum,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  first  successors  of  Zenghis 
Khan,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  existed,  was  in 
Mongolia;  but  it  sunk  into  decay  upon  the  conquest  of  China  by  Kublai  Khan, 
in  1293,  and  no  notice  occurs  of  its  modern  existence. 

The  tract  called  Gobi,  a  Mongol  term  for  "  naked  desert,"  to  which  the 
Chinese  Shamo,  "sand  desert;"  Schaho,  "sand  river;"  andHanhai,  "drysea," 
are  equivalents,  extends  continuously  from  the  sources  of  the  Amour,  through 
Mongolia,  into  Little  Bokhara  and  Thibet,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. Its  entire  length  is  not  far  short  of  2,000  miles,  the  breadth  varying  trom 
300  to  perhaps  7oO  miles.  Though  called  a  desert  it  has  no  uniform  character, 
but  comprises  some  fine  pasture  lands,  small  saline  lakes,  districts  of  firm  sand 
overgrown  with  ratik  grass,  a  central  belt  of  loose  sand  shifting  with  the  winds, 
and  tracts  of  shingle  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  vegetation.  It  forms  an  im- 
mense table-land,  with  a  mean  elevation  considerably  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  that  part  of  it  annually  traversed  by  the  tea  caravans  from  Pekin  to 
Maimachen  rising  above  4,000  feet. 

In  the  north  division  of  Chinese  Turkestan  is  Goulja,  a  considerable  town ;  in 
the  south,  Yarkand,  Kasbgar,  and  Aksou,  on  branches  of  the  Yarkand  river. 
Yarkand,  a  great  seat  of  commerce,  has  a  population  reckoned  at  50,000 ;  Kash- 
gar,  a  cliief  military  station  on  the  frontier,  lias  always  a  large  Chinese  garrison  ; 
but  Aksou  may  be  deemed  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  as  being  the  residence 
of  the  Chinese  militarj-  commander. 

In  Mantchnoria,  the  viceroy  resides  at  Kirin-oula,  his  government  including 
the  northern  half  of  the  large  island  of  Saghalien,  off  the  north-east  coast.  In 
Cirea,  the  capital  is  King-ki-tao,  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 


Japanese  Empire. 

341.  The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  several  large 
islands  and  an  unknown  number  of  smaller  dimensions, 
extending  in  a  chain  of  a  thousand  miles  generally  from 
north  to  south  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  being  separated 
from  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Strait  of  Corea  and  the 
close  Japanese  sea.  They  are  traversed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  chains  of  mountains,  containing  many  volcanoes  in 
a  state  of  activity,  some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  not  unfrequently  the  subterranean  causes  of 
disturbance  display  their  power  in  tremendous  earthquakes. 
But  the  general  surface,  though  bold,  is  not  rugged,  the 
greater  number  of  eminences  being  cultivated  to  the  very 
summit,  while  an  ample  space  is  occupied  veith  rich  valleys 
and  fertile  plains.  The  islands  have  a  very  beautiful  flora, 
to  which  the  gardens  of  Europe  are  indebted  for  the 
hydrangea,  pyrus  japonica,  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
The  vegetable  products  mainly  cultivated  are  rice,  largely, 
ordinary  grain  crops  more  sparingly,  various  esculent  roots, 
ginger,  the  tea  and  cotton  plants,  the  pepper  shrub,  the 
camphor-tree,  and  the  varnish-tree. — Gold  is  said  to  be 
plentiful ;  copper  is  extensively  worked  and  exported, 
finding  its  way  to  India ;  porcelain  clay  abounds ;  and 
s  2 
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pearls  are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  seas.  The 
principal  islands,  traced  from  south  to  north,  are 

Chief  Towns. 

Kioosioo   Nangasaki,  Saiiga. 

Sikoke  Tosa. 

Niphon Jeddo,  Miako,  Nara,  Osaka. 

Jesso  or  Matsmai  Matsmai. 

S.  of  Saghalien  Island  

S.  of  the  Kurile  Isles   

Kioosioo  is  separated  from  Sikoke  by  the  Bnungo  channel ;  Sikoke  from  Niphon 
by  the  Kino  channel  ;  jVipAon  frum  Jesso  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar ;  and  Jeaso 
from  Saghalien  by  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse.  Kioosioo  is  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  island  of  Sardinia ;  Sikoke  is  much  larger  than  Corsica;  Niphon  is  consider- 
ably more  extensive  thao  Great  Britain  ;  and  Jesso  is  nearly  equal  to  Ireland. 

The  total  area  of  the  Japan  Islands  and  their  dependencies 
is  probably  not  less  than  240,000  square  miles.  All 
observation  is  in  favour  of  their  dense  population,  but  the 
commonly  stated  amount,  25,000,000,  is  quite  conjectural. 
Jeddo,  the  capital,  a  very  extensive  city,  said  to  contain 
upwards  of  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  on  the  east  coast 
of  Niphon.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  secular  emperor,  or 
kouba,  who  exercises  all  real  power,  but  pays  formal 
homage  to  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  called  the  mikado,  whose 
subscription  is  necessary  to  the  acts  of  government. — ^ffri- 
culture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  ;  manufactures  in  metals, 
silk,  cotton,  china,  paper,  and  cabinet  work,  are  produced 
in  great  perfection ;  and  in  literature  and  science,  the 
Japanese  are  not  behind  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they 
appear  to  have  derived  their  civilization. — Among  the  forms 
of  religion,  Sintism,  "faith  in  gods,"  allied  to  mythological 
naturalism,  is  the  oldest  superstition ;  Confucianism,  im- 
ported from  China,  numbers  a  few  adherents ;  but 
Buddhism  is  recognised  by  the  state,  and  principally  pre- 
vails. Owing  to  the  jealous  severity  of  the  government, 
communication  with  foreigners  is  interdicted,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  who  have  access  to  a 
single  port,  but  are  under  rigorous  restrictions. —The 
language  is  polysyllabic,  but  the  Chinese  is  also  partially 
known. 

Miako,  an  inland  city  of  Niphon,  is  the  residence  of  the  mikado,  or  ecclesias- 
tical emperor,  and  had  an  estimated  population  of  500,000,  in  the  time  ot 
Kaerapfer. 

Nangataki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kioosioo,  is  the  port  open  to  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch,  rnntalning  about  18,000  inhabitants,  with  popu'ous  and  beautiful  environs. 
The  Dutch  sliips,  upon  their  arrival  from  Java,  are  receivod  as  enemies,  <  ••-■ 
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they  have  actually  come  to  anchor.  All  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
are  placed  under  arms,  and  military  ensigns  are  everywhere  displayed.  This  con- 
tinues till  the  vessel  reaches  the  little  isle  of  Dezima,  in  the  harbour,  where  the 
cargo  is  deposited;  and  the  crew  lands,  shut  in  by  palisades  from  communication 
with  the  town.  '1  he  Chinese  are  likewiseconfined  to  a  small  island,  but  are  allowed 
to  visit  a  temple  in  Nangasaki.  A  single  Dutch  vessel  at  present  comes  annually 
from  Java,  and  a  number  of  Chinese  junks  from  Amoy,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghae 
This  exclusion  of  foreigners  ia  solely  the  work  of  the  government.  The  people 
are  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  strangers,  and  contrive  to  know  the  occurrences 
of  America  and  Europe. 

Copper  in  bars,  camphor,  japanned  wares,  china,  and  silk-stuffs,  are  the  chief 
ejcports. 

The  camphor-tree,  Cinnamomum  camphora,  attains  an  enormous  size  in  Japan. 
One,  descriued  by  Kaempfer,  was  capable  of  containing  in  its  trunk,  which  was 
hollow  to  a  great  height,  fifteen  individuals  with  ease.  Another  hollow  tree 
serves  as  a  shrine  or  chapel  for  one  of  the  Japanese  deities. 

The  varnish-tree,  Rhus  vernix,  yields  the  gum,  from  the  application  of  which 
by  the  Japanese,  we  have  the  term  japanning,  a^jplied  to  the  art  of  producing  a 
highly  varnished  surface. 

Communication  between  Europeans  and  Japan  was  first  formally  opened  by 
Alphonso  de  Sousa,  governor-general  ot  Portuguese  India,  soon  after  the  year 
lo-iS.  Portuguese  settlers  were  hospitably  received,  and  acquired  by  inter-mar- 
riage with  the  natives,  and  the  spread  of  their  religion,  great  influence.  But  in 
1586,  the  reigning  sovereign,  suspecting  their  designs,  ordered  their  banishment, 
and  prohibited  the  profession  of  Christianity  under  the  severest  penalties.  The 
native  converts  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  finally  exterminated,  the  last  being 
butchered  in  1638. 

Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  the  monuments  of  the  American  primitive  races, 
his  shown  the  very  great  probability  of  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western  America,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Japanese  may  have  been  driven  by  storms  across  the  ocean  to  the  opposite 
continent.  Dr.  Gutzlaffhas  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  a  lost  Japanese  junk 
amving  at  Oregon,  after  a  passage  of  thirteen  months,  during  which  most  of 
the  crew  died. 

The  Japanese  are  of  the  Mongolian  stock.  They  are  reputed  to  have  a  more 
open  and  maniy  character  than  the  Chinese.  Females  enjoy  nearly  as  much 
liberty  as  in  Europe.  Rice,  vegetables,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  food,  and 
tea  the  univerkal  drink,  the  tea-p!ant,  like  the  hawthorn  in  England,  forming  the 
hedges  which  separate  field  from  field.  Domestic  animals  are  hence  rare.  Roads 
lined  with  rows  of  trees  are  common.  Thunder-storms  are  very  frequent  ;  ter- 
rific hurricanes  occur;  and  the  curious  spectacle  of  water-spouts  is  nowhere  more 
common  than  in  the  seas  inclosing  Japan.  In  1785,  and  1793,  great  volcanic  ex- 
plosions and  earthquakes  ravaged  Nipliun,  destroying,  in  the  latter  year,  upwards 
of  50,000  persons.  The  place  of  exile  in  the  Japanese  empire  is  Fatsisio,  a  small 
island  in  the  open  ocean,  200  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Niphon,  so  precipitous 
as  to  be  almost  inaccessible. 

342,  Nearly  midway  between  Japan  and  the  Chinese  island 
of  Formosa  is  the  Loo  Choo  archipelago,  a  group  of  about 
forty  islands  of  small  dimensions,  under  a  native  sovereignty, 
dependent  either  upon  China  and  Japan,  or  probably  in 
alliance  by  presents  with  both  powers.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  written  characters  of  China.  A 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  has  recently  been  translated, 
though  not  published,  into  the  Loochooan  Japanese  tongue 
by  Dr.  Bettelheim,  of  the  Loo  Choo  naval  mission. 
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SECTION    III. 

AFRICA. 

343.  Africa,  a  vast  peninsula  of  the  Old  World,  attached 
to  its  main  mass  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  the  third 
in  size  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe ;  but  the  most 
monotonous  in  its  aspect,  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  moral 
and  political  importance.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
neck  of  land  connecting  it  with  Asia ;  while  at  the  con- 
tracted southern  extremity,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean  unite  their  waters.  The  extreme  points  are  Ras-el- 
Krun,  a  promontory  of  Tunis  on  the  north,  lat,  37°  20'  n.  ; 
Cape  L'Agulhas,  on  the  south,  lat.  34°  50'  s. ;  Cape  Verde, 
on  the  west,  long.  17°  33'  "W. ;  and  Cape  Guardafui  or 
Jerdafun,  on  the  east,  long.  51°  30'  e.  It  thus  ranges,  to 
a  nearly  equal  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  has 
only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  surface  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  the  two  portions  diAdded  by 
the  equator  remarkably  differ  in  their  longitude,  the 
northern  expanding  to  fully  twice  the  extent  of  the  southern. 
From  north  to  south,  the  greatest  length  is  about  5,000 
miles  ;  and  from  east  to  west,  the  greatest  breadth  is  about 
4,600  miles,  the  superficial  area  including  nearly  12,000,000 
square  miles.  Owing  to  the  shores  being  broken  by  few 
gulfs,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  less  extent  of 
coast  in  proportion  to  the  area  than  in  other  portions  of 
the  eastern  or  western  continents.  The  coast-line  is  esti- 
mated at  16,048  miles,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

MUet. 

Mediterranean,  froni  el-Arish,  a  village  near  the  conventional 
boundary-line  of  Africa  and  Asia,  to  Cape  Spartel  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar   2468 

Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Agulhas,  the  south  point 
of  Africa 6910 

Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  Cape  Guardafui   4510 

Red  Sea,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Suez 21hO 

16,0-»8 

The  principal  indentations  of  the  coast  are  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Kabes  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean;  the  Gulf  of  Guiuea,  in  which  are  the  Bights  of 
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Biafra  and  Benin,  belonging  to  the  Atlantic;  and  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  side  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  chief  headlands  are  Cape  Bon,  Ras-el-Krun,  and  Cape  Spartel,  on  the 
north  coast;  Capes  Bajador,  Blanco,  Verde,  Palmas,  and  Negro,  on  the  west; 
Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Agulhas,  on  the  south;  and  Capes  Corrientes,  Delgado, 
and  Guardafui,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  name  of  Africa,  as  applied  by  the  Romans,  indicated  only  the  province  of 
Carthage.  In  subsequent  times,  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  region  of  which  the 
province  was  a  very  limited  portion,  and  which  was  generally  denominated 
Libya  by  the  ancients. 

Descriptive  terms  occurring  in  the  geography  of  Africa: — Blawo,  white; 
Verde,  green;  Uoxo,  red  ;  Niger,  black;  Agulhas,  a  needle;  Corrientes,  currents; 
Bajador,  round;  Has,  a  cape;  Wady,  a  valley;  Berg  aud  Jeb-l,  a  mountain; 
Oaitis,  a  fertile  spot;  Karroo,  an  arid  plain;  ^in,  a  well  or  spring;  Kraal,  a 
village;  Belad,  a  country. 

344.  The  more  remarkable  promineiices  of  the  surface 
are  the  Atlas  chain,  in  the  Barbary  states,  on  some  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  there  is  perpetual  snow  ;  the  plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  with  its  towering  summits,  till  recently  deemed 
the  culminating  part  of  Africa ;  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
in  Soudan,  extending  to  an  unknown  distance  into  the 
interior,  of  moderate  elevation ;  the  lofty  Cameroons,  on 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vegetation 
nearly  to  their  crests  ;  the  snow-crowned  Kilimandjero,  in 
eastern  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  the  highest  known 
point,  supposed  to  attain  20,000  feet ;  and  several  ranges 
in  the  C;:pe  colony.  But  the  whole  interior  of  the  great 
southern  projection,  or  the  country  from  the  borders  of  the 
Cape  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  is  thought  to  be  a  lofty 
and  extensive  table-land,  supporting  ranges  of  mountains 
on  its  edges,  and  declining  by  terraces  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  east  aud  south,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  Soudan 
or  Nigritia  on  tlie  north.  This  region,  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  High  Africa,  is  very  little  known,  aud  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  consists  largely  of  unexplored 
country.  But  as  far  as  modern  travel  has  penetrated,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  volcano,  active  or  extinct,  has  been 
met  with,  though  several  occur  in  the  islands ;  and  earth- 
quakes are  either  confined  to  them,  or  only  known  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 

345.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nile,  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Niger,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Zaire 
or  Congo,  and  Gariep  or  Orange,  entering  the  Atlantic ; 
and  the  Zambezi,  with  numerous  streams  flowing  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  of  whose  character  and  course  information  is 
wanting.  Lake  Tchad,  in  Nigritia,  lined  with  impene- 
trable thickets  of  tall  grasses  ;  Lake  Dembea  or  Tzana,  in 
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Abyssinia ;  and  Lake  Ngami,  recently  discovered  in  southern 
Africa,  are  extensive  fresh  water  formations.  Small  salt  and 
natron  lakes  are  numerous.  The  supply  of  water,  however, 
is  singularly  scanty  in  this  division  of  the  globe ;  various 
causes  contributing  to  produce  a  generally  dry  and  burning 
climate,  all  referable  to  peculiarities  of  physical  position 
and  natural  configuration.  The  most  influential  are,  the 
vast  extent  of  surface  lying  within  the  tropics,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  want  of  inlets  of  the 
ocean,  admitting  the  cool  sea-breezes  to  the  interior ;  the 
high  lands  which  line  the  northern  coast  repelling  the  cool 
north  winds,  and  with  them  the  vapours  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  absence  of  protection  from  the  currents  of  air 
w^hich  have  passed  over  the  warm  tracts  of  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  a  deficiency  of  mountains  comparable  to  the 
grand  Andean  and  Himalayan  chains  ;  a  scanty  supply  of 
forests,  to  protect  the  earth  from  the  sun's  rays,  and 
generate  cold  by  the  exhalation  of  aqueous  vapour ;  and  the 
prevalence  of  sandy  soil.  These  causes  operate  with  pow- 
erful  effect  in  impressing  upon  Africa  generally  a  character 
of  excessive  heat  and  aridity.  The  highest  mean  tempera- 
ture hitherto  observed  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  87'3°,  occurs 
at  Massowah,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Owing  to  the  circumstances  stated,  the  development  of 
organic  life  is  checked  over  a  vast  area,  and  desert  wastes 
are  prominent  in  the  natural  geography.  Northern  Africa 
has  an  immense  tract  of  this  description,  styled  the  Sahara 
or  desert,  by  way  of  eminence,  a  region  of  sands,  upon 
which  rain  seldom  or  never  falls,  and  where  only  a  few 
springs  occur  at  wide  intervals.  Southern  Africa  has  also 
its  karroos,  which  are  deserts  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 
being  visited  with  periodic  rains,  and  carpeted  with  verdure 
as  the  consequence  for  a  brief  period,  but  dried  to  the  hard- 
ness of  brick  by  the  summer  heat,  when  all  vegetation 
ceases. 

346.  While  immense  spaces  occur  either  entirely  naked, 
or  thinly  clothed  with  stunted  plants,  there  are  other  spots 
more  favoured  with  moisture,  where  huge  animals  roam 
unseen  among  the  tall  grasses,  and  trees  of  giant  dimen- 
sions are  produced ;  but  these  districts  are  among  the 
most  insalubrious  on  the  globe,  owing  to  the  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  (resulting  from  the  united  influence  of 
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humidity  and  heat)  surrendered  to  decomposition.     The 
countries   bordering   on  the    ^Mediterranean  have  a  flora 
analogous  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.     The  northern 
skirts  of  the  Sahara  are  distinguished  by  the  date-palm, 
which  has  originated  a  name  for  the  district,  that  of  Belad- 
al-Jerid,    the  land  of  dates.     Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  are 
prolific  in  cassia  plants,  from  the  leaves  of  which  senna 
is  prepared, — an  important  article  of  commerce.    Abyssinia 
is  the  native  region  of  the  coffee  shrub.     On  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  the  landscape  exhibits  large 
gramineous    plants,    cotton-trees,    acacias    pelding    gum- 
arabic,    and   masses    of   the  unwieldy   baobab.       In    the 
Cape  colony  a  very  peculiar  vegetation  appears,  consisting 
of  singular  succulent  plants,  geraniums,   and  heaths,  the 
latter  eminent  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  and  variety 
of  species. — African  zoology,  referring  to  the  mammiferous 
.  orders,  is  characterized   by  the   existence   of  the  animal 
which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  man  of  all  the  species 
of  the  brute  creation,  the   chimpanzee,  or  black  ourang- 
outang ;  by  some  remarkable  genera  exclusively  confined  to 
it,  as  the  giraffe  and  hippopotamus  ;  by  the  number  of 
large  or  ferocious  animals,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion, 
leopard,  panther,  and  hyena ;  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  antelope  tribe ;    and  the  numerous  troops  of  equine 
quadrupeds,  as  the  zebra  and  quagga.     The  true  crocodile 
inhabits   the   tropical   rivers :    the   one-humped   camel   is 
common  to  the  entire  north ;  and  the  king  of  birds,  the 
swift-footed   ostrich,    traverses    the    deserts.       Venomous 
insects  abound  ;  but  those  which  are  individually  harmless 
are  the  greatest  scourge,  the  termites  or  white-ants,   and 
locusts,  which  swarm  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  devour 
everything  before  them. 

347.  From  an  early  period,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  found  in  the  form  of  minute  grains  or  dust,  has  been 
obtained  from  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  valleys 
south  of  the  Sahara.  Other  metals  occur,  but  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  whole  region  does  not  appear  to  be  important. 
— Salt  is  abundant,  and  widely  diffused ;  and  natron,  or 
soda,  is  obtained  from  lakes  and  springs. — The  following 
summary  expresses  the  physical  characteristics  of  Africa  : — 
1.  "  That  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  has  the  most 
tndy  tropical  climate.  2,  That,  notwithstanding  its  nearly 
J  3 
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insular  form,  its  extent  of  coast  is  much  less,  in  proportion 
to  its  area,  than  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
3.  That  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  humau  species,  the 
distribution  and  even  the  aspect  of  the  lower  animals  and 
plants,  and  many  of  the  characters  of  the  African  climate, 
are  connected  with  its  comparatively  limited  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  its  extensive  deserts,  and  arid  soil.  4.  That  its 
springs,  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea  are  fewer 
in  number,  and  present  more  uniformity  of  aspect  than  is 
generally  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  5.  That  it 
is  eminently  characterized  by  its  vast  central  and  sandy 
deserts,  its  great  southern  table-lands,  and  the  vast  expanses 
of  Karroo  ground.  6.  That  of  all  the  rock  formations, 
those  of  sandstone  and  limestone  are  the  most  frequent  and 
most  widely  distributed  ;  that  natron,  a  rare  deposit  in 
other  countries,  is  comparatively  abundant  in  Africa ;  that 
salt  is  very  widely  distributed,  though  in  some  districts  it 
is  wholly  deficient ;  and  the  precious  stones,  so  frequent  in 
other  tropical  regions,  are  here  of  rare  occurrence.  7. 
That  the  metals,  although  met  with  in  diiferent  quarters, 
are  nowhere  abundant ;  and  that,  of  all  the  different  metals, 
gold  is  the  most  generally  distributed.  8.  That  no  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes  have  hitherto  been  met  with.  9.  Lastly, 
that  Africa  is  less  frequently  agitated  by  earthquakes  than 
the  other  continents." 

348.  The  population  of  Africa  is  probably  estimated  very 
low  at  60,000,000,  which  gives  about  five  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  northerns,  or  those  who  occupy  the 
country  from  the  Mediterranean  to  about  the  latitude  of 
20*^  N.,  consist  largely  of  races  not  originally  native  to  the 
soil,  but  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews,  the  children  of  the  Dispersion, 
and  the  recently  introduced  French.  The  Copts  in  Egypt, 
the  Tuaricks  and  Tibboos  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  BerlDers 
of  the  Atlas  region,  may  be  viewed  as  the  descendants  of 
the  primitive  stock,  while  those  to  whom  the  general  name 
of  Moors  is  applied  are  perhaps  of  mixed  descent,  native 
and  foreign.  From  the  latitude  stated  to  the  Cape  colony, 
tribes  commonly  classed  together  under  the  title  of  the 
Ethiopic  or  Negro  family  are  found,  though  many  depart 
very  widely  from  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Negro, 
which  is  most  apparent  in  the  natives  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
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In  the  Cape  colony,  and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots 
form  a  distinct  variety  in  the  population  of  Africa,  most 
closely  resembling  the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia. 

349.  Strictly  nomadic  habits  are  not  extensively  pre- 
valent. The  great  majority  of  the  native  tribes  are  dis- 
tributed in  towns  or  villages,  occupy  permanent  dwellings, 
and  cling  to  their  rude  habitations  with  home  attachment ; 
while  even  the  wild  tenants  of  the  desert,  who  roam  far 
and  wide  in  search  of  plunder,  have  selected  oases,  or 
watered  valleys,  as  the  sites  of  permanent  abode.  Except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
European  settlements,  society  has  not  emerged  out  of  the 
barbarian  state,  or  has  only  made  a  first  advance  from  it 
without  arriving  at  order  and  refinement. — Agriculture  is 
conducted  with  little  art.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  the  well-watered  districts  supersedes  the  need  of  skill, 
while  the  production  of  the  simplest  manufactures  is  alone 
requisite,  where  the  range  of  personal  wants  embraces  few 
objects,  and  those  of  the  humblest  class. — Wars,  cruel  and 
incessant,  not  waged  for  the  sake  of  territory,  but  the  cap- 
ture of  slaves,  form  one  of  the  most  marked  and  deplorable 
features  in  the  social  condition  of  the  African  races.  This 
practice,  though  not  of  foreign  introduction,  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  cupidity  of  the  European  and 
Transatlantic  nations ;  and,  unhappily,  the  efforts  of 
private  philanthropy,  and  the  political  arrangements  of 
variouss  government,  have  not  availed  to  terminate  the 
hideous  traflac  in  mankind,  or  abate  the  suffering  entailed 
upon  its  victims. — In  religion,  Christianity  is  professed  in 
Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  but  its  doctrines 
and  precepts  are  little  understood  and  obeyed.  Moham- 
medanism prevails  in  all  the  northern  countiies  ;  Judaism, 
in  the  same  district,  is  represented  by  Jews,  and  by  Juda- 
izing  Negroes  in  Central  Africa,  who  observe  the  sabbath, 
practise  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  are  probably  descended 
from  Jewish  proselytes  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  ;  but 
the  native  mind  generally  is  surrendered  to  superstitions  of 
indefinite  number  and  character,  partaking  more  or  less  of 
fetishism,  some  of  the  commonest  objects  of  inanimate 
nature,  or  forms  of  organic  life  being  selected  for  adoration. 
But  there  are  few  parts  of  the  great  realm  of  heathendom 
which  have  aiforded  more  mterestiug  and  decided  examples 
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of  turning  "from  idols   to   serve   the  living  God"   than 
western  and  southern  Africa,  the  fruit  of  missionary  labour. 

ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA. 
1.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

The  Madeirat,  belonging  to  Portugal,  lie  ofT  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa, 
at  the  distance  of  about  36i)  miles,  and  consist  of  Madeira,  or  the  "wood, "so 
called  from  the  number  of  trees  found  upon  it  when  first  discovered,  the  smaller 
Porto  Santo,  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Dezertas,  a  number  of  rocky  islets,  on  the 
south-east.  Madeira  is  about  100  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained,  in  1836,  a 
population  of  113,848,  mostly  of  Portuguese  descent.  The  island  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  rich  fruits,  and  fine  climate,  which  renders  it  a 
favourite  resort  of  invalids.  Pico  Riuvo,  the  loftiest  height,  rises  towards  the 
centre,  6,056  feet.  Wine  is  the  staple  produce.  Funchal,  the  chief  town,  on  the 
south-coast,  with  nearly  30,00)  inhabitants,  is  regularly  touched  at  by  West  India 
mail  steam-packets  from  Southampton,  and  by  the  Brazilian  sailing-packets  from 
Falmouth. 

The  Canaries,  belonging  to  Spain,  the  supposed  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
ancients,  are  situated  about  300  miles  south  of  Madeira,  much  nearer  the 
African  coast.  They  are  thirteen  in  number,  but  the  following  seven  are  the 
principal :  Gran  Canada,  Teneriffe,  Fuerteventura,  Palma,  Lancerota,  Gomera, 
and  Ferro,  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  population,  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent, 
amounted  in  1837  to  199.150.  Ciudad  de  las  Palmas,  in  Gran  Canaria,  with 
18,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.  The  island  of  Teneriffe  is  remarkable  for 
its  peak,  a  volcano,  which  has  been  dormant  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  rises  as  a  vast  pyramidal  mass  to  the  height  of  12,172  feet,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  island  at  the  base,  but  not  more  than  three  feet  across  at  the  extreme  tip. 
The  Canaries  were  originally  inhabited  by  the  Guanches,  a  people  of  tall  stature, 
now  exterminated,  a  pestilence  in  1494  sweeping  off  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  They  were  addicted  to  the  Egyptian  practice  of  artificially 
preserving  the  dead,  mummies  having  been  found  in  sepulchral  excavations. 

The  Cape  I'erde  islands,  subject  to  Portugal,  are  a  numerous  group  about 
eighty  miles  from  Cape  Veide.  They  obtained  their  name  from  the  profusion  of 
sea-weed  found  by  the  discoverers  in  the  neighbouring  ocean,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  green  meadow.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  an  active 
volcano  exists  in  the  island  of  Fogo.  Nine  are  inhabited,  principally  by  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  with  a  few  whites.  Porto  Praya,  in  Santiago,  the  largest  island, 
is  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  governor,  and  is  commonly  visited  by  vessels 
bound  for  India. 

Fernando  Po,  120  miles  in  circuit,  and  very  mountainous,  is  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  In  1827  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  British  settlement,  but  abandoned 
owing  to  its  unhealthiness,  and  ceded  to  the  Spanish  government,  who, 
however,  have  not  occupied  it.    It  has  a  small  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes. 

St.  Thomas's,  immediately  under  the  equator,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and 
also  Prince's  Island.  2°  n.  of  the  line,  named  in  honour  of  the  prince  Don  Henry, 
of  Portugal.  Annobom,  2°  s.,  is  independent,  with  3,000  inhabitants  under  a 
native  governor.  \ 

Ascension,  a  small,  arid,  volcanic  islet,  upwards  of  500  miles  from  any  shore,  wa-s 
made  a  British  post  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  to  aid 
in  the  task  of  surveillance.  It  is  retained  as  a  station  at  which  ships  may  touch 
for  stores,  lying  in  their  immediate  track  homeward  from  the  east.  There  is  a 
small  garrison,  with  some  negroes,  numbering  200  persons.  Green  Hill,  the 
summit  of  the  island,  rises  2,840  feet. 

Si.  Helena,  s.  E.  of  Ascension,  is  still  more  solitary,  being  680  miles  from  that 
island,  the  nearest  shore.  It  rises  as  ahuge  dark  mass  of  rock  abruptly  from  the 
ocean  to  the  height  of  2,692  feet  in  Diana's  Peak,  near  the  centre.  The  circuit  is 
about  twenty-eight  miles.  James's  Town  is  the  only  town  and  port.  The  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  1847,  to  5,298.  The  plain  of  Longwood  was  the  residence  of 
Napoleon  from  1815  to  his  death,  in  1821.  His  remains  were  exhumed  from 
Geranium  Valley,  in  1840,  and  removed  to  Paris.  St.  Helena  was  ceded  by 
Holland  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1673  Wu  is  now  a  regular  colony  of  the 
British  crown. 
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2.  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Uadagascar,  the  largest  island  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  it 
separated  from  the  Mozambique  coast  by  the  channel  of  that  name,  about  240 
miles  wide.  It  extends  upwards  of  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  350  from  east  to 
west,  where  the  breadth  is  greatest.  The  area  exceeds  that  of  France,  comprising 
225,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  It  has  an 
atmosphere  so  pestilential  in  particular  localities,  that  to  breathe  it  for  a  short 
duration  is  generally  and  very  quickly  fatal  to  the  party.  But  other  parts  are  not 
insalubrious.  The  inhabitants  are  diverse  races  of  Negro,  Arab,  and  Malay 
origin  ;  but  when  they  migrated,  or  which  came  first,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Ovaht,  a  people  of  the  central  province  of  Ovah,  are  now  dominant,  and  were 
rendered  so  by  Radama,  the  first  chieftain  in  Madagascar  who  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  He  received  military  assistance  from  the  British,  and  repaid  it  by 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  arts  ana  civilization,  abolishing  the  slave-trade, 
protecting  missionaries,  and  establishing  schools,  in  which  there  were  nearly 
5,000  children  at  his  death,  in  1828.  Since  that  event,  a  disastrous  change  has 
taken  place,  under  the  rule  of  the  usurping  queen,  Ranavolona.  The  profession 
of  Christianity  was  prohibited  in  1835,  under  severe  penalties.  Converts  have 
been  massacred,  expatriated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  woods  ;  and  the  affairs  of 
the  island  are  now  in  extreme  confusion.  The  capital,  Thanaan-arrive,  which 
signifies  a  thousand  villages  or  lands,  from  tanaan,  village,  or  land,  and  arivu,  a 
thousand,  is  an  inland  town,  with  8,000  inhabitants.  The  French  have  a  few  small 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  lemurs,  an  interesting  tribe  of  animals,  remark- 
able for  their  power  of  voice,  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro 
archipelago. 

The  Comoro  isles,  four  in  number,  are  in  the  north  part  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  nearly  midway  between  the  continent  and  Madagascar.  They  are 
inhabited  by  Arab  tribes,  under  a  sultan,  who  resides  in  Comoro,  the  largest  of 
the  group. 

Bourbon,  400  miles  e.  of  Madagascar,  has  been  a  colony  of  France  since  the 
year  1649.  It  consists  of  two  volcanic  groups  of  mountains,  one  active,  divided 
by  a  plain.  St.  Denis  is  the  capital.  The  total  population  amounted  in  1836 
to  106,099,  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds  were  slaves.  The  island  produces  for 
export,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  timber. 

Mauritius,  ninety  miles  N.  E.  of  Bourbon,  received  its  present  name  from 
the  Dutch  after  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  but  was  called  the  Isle  of  France 
while  held  by  the  French,  who  finally  resigned  it  to  the  British  at  the  peace  of 
1814.  The  sugar-cane  is  chiefly  cultivated,  and  sugar  is  the  most  important 
export.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  beautifully  situated,  has  26,000  inhabitants. 
The  total  population  in  1847  was  159,243.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  the  Mauritius,  is  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  300  miles  e.,  with  250 
inhabitants  in  1843;  also  the  Seychelles,  a  very  numerous  group  of  islets,  and  the 
Amirante  isles,  north-east  of  Madagascar. 

Socotra,  a  considerable  island  e.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  with  an  Arab  population 
has  been  known  from  early  times.  It  is  the  Dioscoridis  Insula  of  Ptolemy,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Arrian.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  aloes,  aloe  spicata, 
the  finest  in  the  world;  and  for  the  gum,  sanguis  draco«if,  obtained  from  the 
dragon  s-blood  tree. 


NORTHERN    AFRICA. 
Barbary  States. 

350.  Tlie  country  included  under  the  general  name  or 
Barbary,  extends  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  east,  to 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  i?  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  with  the  Sahara  on  the  south.  It  has 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  coast,  but  the  inland  extent  of  the 
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territory  is  comparatively  limited  and  very  varying.  There 
are  three  well-marked  regions ;  the  maritime  ^j/a»w,  now 
abandoned  largely  to  the  hand  of  nature,  but  once  singularly 
productive,  which  supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  abundant 
resources  for  their  armies,  and  furnished  Rome  with  an 
important  granary  ;  a  chain  of  lofty  moimtains,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shores,  following  generally  their 
direction  from  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra, — 

"  Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  crown'd, 
Is  beaten  by  the  wiuds — with  foggy  vapours  bound;" 

and  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains,  with  the  country 
intervening  between  them  and  the  desert,  called  the  Belad- 
el-Jerid,  or  land  of  dates.  The  political  divisions  have 
very  uncertain  limits,  and  are  completely  undefined  south- 
ward :  — 

States.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Morocco..., Morocco,  Fez,  Mequinez. 

Algeria Algiers,  Constantina,  Bona. 

Tunis ,- Tunis,  Kairwan. 

Tripoli,  with  Barca Tripoli. 

The  whole  region,  with  the  Sahara,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  has  the  Arabic  name  of  Moghreb,  or  "west,"  and 
the  people  are  called  Moghrebbins  or  "  westmen." 

Barhary  is  so  called  from  the  Berbers,  by  which  name  the  Arabs  designated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  previous  to  the  Saracenic  conquest.  There  are 
four  Berber  nations,  subdivided  into  various  tribes,  the  Amazighs  or  Kabyles,  and 
Shellukhs,  chiefly  in  the  Atlas  range,  and  the  Tuaricks  and  Tibboos  in  the  great 
desert. 

The  Atlas  mountains  produce  the  famous  timber.  Thuja  articulatn,  called  from 
the  gum  resin  obtained  from  it,  of  which  pounce  is  made,  the  sandarach-tree, 
which  is  almost  imperishable.  It  is  used  exclusively  in  constructing  the  ceilings 
of  the  mosques,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  shittim  wood  of  Scripture. 
The  Atlas  of  classical  antiquity  is  described  as  a  single  mountain,  not  a  range. 
It  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Peak  of  TeneritTe,  of  which  the  early  Greek  poets 
heard  from  the  Phenicians.  but  which  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
ignorantly  identified  with  the  chain  at  present  so  denominated. 

Jerid  is  the  name  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  date-palm,  used  as  javelins;  and 
but  for  the  tree,  the  country  styled  after  it,  Belad-el-Jerid,  land  of  dates,  exposed 
to  a  burning  sun,  and  to  insufferably  hot  southern  winds,  would  be  a  desert. 
The  palm  not  only  supplies  food  and  shelter,  but  under  the  protecting  shade  of 
its  groves,  the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate  and  vine  are  reired. 

The  famed  Barbary  lion  is  a  brown  variety,  thick  manes  distinguishing  the 
males.  Though  very  common  in  Roman  times,  and  still  found  in  the  Atlas 
region,  the  animal  is  now  comparatively  rare.  The  Barbary  horses,  known  as 
barbs,  from  the  country,  are  a  particular  breed  valued  for  temper,  speed,  and 
endurance.  Taken  bythe  Moors  to  Spain,  from  them  the  noble  Spanish  chargers 
have  sprung.  The  desert  barbs,  called  Sh'rubah  Erreeh,  "  wind-sucker,"  arc 
the  fleetest,  and  will  not  bear  separation  from  the  sandy  plains. 

The  favourite  plant,  mignonette,  Reseda  odorata,  now  naturalized  in  our  cli- 
mate, i«  a  native  of  Barbary.    It  was  fir«t  introduced  to  the  south  of  Frnnce, 
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where  it  was  wekomed  by  the  name  of  mi^onette  "  little  darling."    It  was 
biought  to  Jiugland  in  1742,  and  noticed  by  Cowper  in  his  '  Task :' — 

■  The  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 


Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
The  Frenchman's  darling." 

351.  Morocco,  the  most  westerly  state,  has  on  that 
account  the  Arab  name  of  Moghreb-el-Aksa,  or  "the  far 
•west,"  and  corresponds  generally  to  the  Mauritania  of 
ancient  geography.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  at  least 
150,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,500,000.  The 
dominant  and  most  nuinerous  race  are  the  Moors,  indolent, 
proud,  grossly  sensual,  and  excessively  bigoted,  but  strict 
observers  of  the  ritual  of  Mohammedanism,  the  withering 
influence  of  which  reigns  undisturbed.  There  are  numbers 
of  Jews  in  all  the  towns,  who  are  the  medium  of  all 
foreign  commercial  transactions ;  and  nowhere  is  their 
degradation  more  complete,  as  they  are  compelled  to  live 
in  particular  quarters,  insulted  with  impunity,  cheated 
without  redress,  forbidden  to  wear  colours,  and  obliged  to 
pay  mortifying  attentions  in  public  to  the  representatives  of 
a  false  religion. — The  country  comprises  a  large  extent  of 
admirable  corn-lands,  but  industry  is  wanting  to  develop 
its  resources.  Barley  and  dhoorah,  or  Guinea  corn,  a  kind 
of  millet,  are  the  principal  crops.  Rich  fruits  are  produced 
spontaneously. — The  only  7«a«i(/ac^Mre  of  importance  is  the 
article  known  as  morocco  leather,  which  acquires  in  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning,  from  the  species  of  bark  employed,  the 
bright  yellow  colour  considered  inimitable  in  Europe.  The 
emperor  or  sultan  is  perfectly  absolute,  and  has  great  influ- 
ence beyond  his  own  territories,  claiming  descent  from 
Mohammed,  and  widely  regarded  as  the  lawful  caliph,  the 
head  of  the  faithful,  and  spiritual  chief  of  Islam. 

Morocco,  the  capital,  occupies  an  island  southern  site  near  the  shallow  but 
rapid  river  Tensift,  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  inclosed  with  a  strongly 
built  wall  nearly  six  miles  in  circuit,  the  included  area  consisting  largely  of 
unoccupied  ground.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  a  hospital,  two  colleges, 
and  nineteen  mosques,  the  principal  of  which,  called  el-Koutubia,  rises  to  the 
height  of  220  feet.  The  plain  of  Morocco,  covered  with  palm  forests,  extends 
east  and  west  without  an  apparent  limit,  and  from  the  city  on  the  north  to  the 
heights  of  Atlas  on  the  south,  about  twenty-seven  miles  distant,  where  the 
snowy  top  of  Miltsiii  rises  11,400  feet. — Population,  50,000. 

Fez,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  is  in  the  north,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Seboo.  It  was  founded  in  786  by  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  was  once 
the  finest  city  in  western  Barbary,  and  has  still  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants, 
100,000,  occupying  miserably  decayed  houses. 

lileguinez,  w.  by  s.  of  Fez,  ranks  as  the  second  city  of  the  enipire,  being  an 
imperial  residence. — Population,  56,000. 
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Tetiian  and  Tangier,  on  the  north  coast,  the  latter  opposite  Cape  Trafalgar,  are 
small  trading  ports.  Tangier  was  obtained  by  England  upon  the  marriage  of 
Charles  ii.  with  Catherine  of  Portugal  in  ir,82,  as  her  dowrj',  the  town  then  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1684  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  Sallee.  the  terror  of  the  seas  from  its  corsairs  before  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  but  now  deca\ed,  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buregreb, 
with  Rabat,  on  the  opp'isite  bank  of  the  river,  a  flourishing  town  with  an  impe- 
rial riockvard.  Mogarlore,  on  the  coast  nearly  due  west  of  Morocco,  is  the  prin- 
cipal conimercial  port,  and  maintains  regular  communication  with  Europe. 

The  present  empire  was  founded  in  1547  by  Hassan,  a  shereef  of  Tafilet,  whose 
descendants  have  regularly  occupied  the  throne. 

Spain  holds  possessions  on  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Ceuta,  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants,  directly  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  which,  from 
its  nearly  impregnable  position,  has  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moors  to  cap- 
ture it.  Criminals  and  political  delinquents  are  sent  here.  The  governor  has 
charge  of  other  small  settlements,  Penon  de  Velez,  Alhucema,  and  Melilla,  the 
latter  cf  which  is  a  coa*t  town  near  the  frontier  of  Algeria. 

Mount  Abyla,  the  pillar  of  Hercules  on  the  side  of  Africa,  is  at  Ceuta,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Jebel  Tsatut,  "mountain  of  the  monkeys." 

352.  Algeria,  called  by  the  Arabs  Moghreb-el-Atisat, 
"the  middle  west,"  extends  from  the  Morocco  territory  on 
the  west,  to  the  Tunisian  on  the  east,  and  closely  answers, 
in  its  limits,  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Numidia.  The 
2^opulation  is  supposed  not  to  be  less  than  2,000,000, 
native  Berber  races,  here  called  Kabyles,  being  the  most 
numerous.  The  country  is  now  attached  to  France,  but  an 
immense  military  force  is  required  to  keep  it  in  subjection, 
and  the  sway  of  the  republic  is  not  firmly  established  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  interior. 

Algiers,  the  capital,  on  the  coast,  derives  its  name,  Al-Jezirah,  or  the  island, 
fronn  an  island  in  the  harbour,  now  a  peninsula,  having  been  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  mole,  the  whole  strongly  fortified.  The  city  is  about  two  miles  in 
circuit,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  French,  who  have  given  to  it  a 
European  aspect. — Population,  exclusive  of  military,  30,000.  Algiers,  formerly 
notorious  for  its  piracies,  atid  cruel  treatment  of  the  captives,  for  ages  braved  the 
resentment  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Charles  v.  lost  a  fine  fleet  and  army  before 
it  in  1541  ;  in  16S2,  it  was  severely  chastised  by  the  French;  in  1816,  it  surren- 
dered to  the  British;  and  flnally  passed  to  the  French  in  July,  1830. 

Conslavtina,  a  large  and  flourishing  inland  city,  200  miles  E.  of  Algiers,  repre- 
sfnts  Cirta,  the  ancient  capital  of  Numidia,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
French  in  1837,  previous  to  which  it  was  under  the  government  of  an  independent 
bey. 

Bona,  on  the  coast  towards  the  Tunisian  frontier,  is  a  small  town  contiguous 
to  the  site  of  Hippo  Regius,  the  bishopric  of  Augustine. 

3.53.  Tunis,  the  smallest  of  the  Barbary  States,  extends 
from  the  Algerian  coast  along  the  whole  southward  bend 
of  the  JMediterranean,  inclosing  the  gulf  of  Kabes,  the 
Syrtis  Minor  of  the  ancients,  beyond  which  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  commences.  It  answers  to  the  Africa  Propria  of 
the  Romans,  and  contains  many  stately  remains  of  their 
architecture. — The  government  is  vested  in  a  hereditary 
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bey,  and  has  been  conducted  in  peace  and  security  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  beyalik  contains  a  population  of 
about  1,000,000,  chiefly  Moors  and  Arabs,  more  disposed 
than  their  brethren  elsewhere  to  cultivate  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and  to  profit  by  it. 

Tunis,  the  capital,  on  a  shallow  lake  along  the  north  coast,  in  communication 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel ;  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  Alexandria.— Population,  100,000.  The  bey 
resides  at  a  fortified  palace  in  the  vicinity. 

Katrwan,  eighty  miles  south  of  Tunis,  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  and 
contains  the  finest  mosque  in  northern  Africa. — Population  60,000. 

The  site  of  the  famous  Carthage  is  thirteen  miles  from  Tunis,  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Bon.  There  are  no  remains  beyond  piles  of  stones,  reservoirs,  sewers, 
aiid  subterranean  works. 

The  site  of  Ulica,  where  Cato  committed  suicide,  has  not  been  identified.  The 
most  remarkable  Roman  remain  is  that  of  an  amphitheatre  at  el-Jemm,  the 
ancient  Tysdrus,  only  exceeded  in  extent  by  the  Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatre 
of  Verona. 

354.  Tripoli,  with  the  dependency  of  Barca,  extends 
along  the  coast  from  the  Tunisian  territory  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.  It  is  the  least  favoured  by  nature  of  the  Barbary 
states,  possessing  a  great  extent  of  sterile  surface.  The 
population  probably  amounts  to  1,500,000,  under  the 
government  of  a  pasha,  subject  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Tripoli,  the  capital,  on  the  coast,  derives  importance  from  commercial  com- 
munication across  the  desert  with  central  Africa,  which  is  regularly  visited  by 
trading  caravans. — Population,  25,000.  The  name  of  I  ripoli,  or  more  properly 
Tripolis,  "  three  cities,"  is  derived  from  the  three  ancient  Carthaginian  towns  of 
^abrata,  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  which  divided  between  them  the  country  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis. 

Barca,  now  a  desert  district,  represents  the  ancient  Pentapolis,  "five  cities," 
Berenice,  Barce,  Ptolemais,  Gyrene,  with  its  port  Apollonia,  and  Derna.  These 
Greek  colonies,  once  flourishing,  gradually  decayed,  and  were  finally  devastated 
by  Chosroes,  the  Persian  emperor,  who,  in  616,  overran  the  north  of  Africa  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  Tunis,  the  Saracens  afterwards  completing  the  work  of  the 
Persians.  Cyrene  is  mentioned,  Acts  ii.  10.  There  are  extensive  ruins  of  the 
city  and  its  sepulchral  monuments,  inhabited  by  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  occa- 
sionally visited  by  the  wandering  Arabs. 

Some  of  the  Tripotine  Arabs,  inhabiting  the  mountains  are  troglodytic  *  in 
their  habits.  Their  villages  or  rather  nests,  consist  of  chambers  excavated  ver- 
tically in  the  limestone,  so  that  a  person  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  might  go 
over  them,  without  suspecting  himself  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  population. 

The  Sahara. 

355.  The  Sahara,  equal  to  more  than  ten  times  the 
extent  of  Germany,  has  the  Barbary  States  on  the  north, 
Soudan  on  the  south,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  east, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  but  is  prolonged 
beneath  the  ocean  to  an  unknown  distance,  forming  enormous 

•  A  term  applied  to  tribes  inhabiting  caves  of  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place. 
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sand-banks  off  the  coast.  Cape  Blanco,  its  apparent  limit 
westward,  is  a  low  flat  tongue  of  verdureless  white  sand,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  owes  its  name  to  that  circumstance. 
No  rain  or  dew  refreshes  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  ascending  currents  of  heated  air,  which  dis- 
solve the  vapours,  and  disperse  the  passing  clouds.  Hence 
the  region  answers  generally  to  its  full  Arabic  title,  Sahara- 
bela-ma,  "the  desert  without  water;"  or,  Baha-bela-ma, 
"  the  ocean  without  water."  For  leagues  and  leagues  the 
eye  only  meets  with  bare  sands,  in  flats  and  hillocks,  or  with 
naked  rocky  tracts,  forming  plains  and  ridges,  among  the 
dreariest  soHtudes  of  the  globe,  without  a  shrub,  and  seldom 
exhibiting  any  of  the  forms  of  animal  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  proverbial  heat,  which  is  almost  insupportable  by 
day,  there  is  often  great  cold  at  night,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive radiation,  promoted  by  the  purity  of  the  skj',  the 
extreme  calm,  and  the  absence  of  all  movement  in  tlie  air. 
Still  the  total  area  of  the  fertile  spots  is  not  inconsiderable. 
There  are  little  valleys  where  springs  occur,  which  unfold 
the  germs  of  vegetation  around  them,  admit  of  the  existence 
of  man  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  and  of  its  passage  by 
merchant  caravans.  Very  circuitous  routes  in  general  are 
followed,  the  relative  position  of  the  springs,  and  not  the 
bearing  of  the  place  in  view,  determining  the  line  of  march. 
The  watered  valleys  or  oases  are  numerous  to  the  south  of 
the  Tunisian  and  Tripoline  states,  forming  there  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ghadames  and  Fezzan,  and  extending  from  thence, 
at  distant  intervals,  southward  to  the  countries  of  central 
Soudan,  the  route  most  frequented  by  traders  and  travellers. 
This  line  of  oases  divides  tlie  Sahara  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  eastern  and  smaller  division  is  the  Libyan  desert,  a 
gravelly  and  stony  region,  in  which  the  watered  valleys  are 
most  numerous,  inhabited  by  the  Tibboos,  a  native  Berber 
nation.  The  western  and  larger  division,  occupied  by  scat- 
tered tribes  of  Tiuiricks,  another  Berber  race,  has  fewer 
favoured  spots,  is  generally  sandy,  and  a  scene  of  frightful 
desolation  and  danger. 

Ghadames  is  a  district  on  the  southern  borders  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The 
town  itself,  with  3,000  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a  mouldering  wall,  is  in  an  oasis 
about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  on  the  caravan  route  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo  This  handful  of  peojile,  secluded  from  the  world,  consists  of  two 
parties  as  distinct  and  hostile  as  the  rival  factions  of  the  Italian  cities  in  th« 
middle  ages.  They  never  intermarry.  They  occupy  separate  quarters,  and  never 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.    The  marketplace  it 
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-ommon  ground  ;  so  also  is  the  house  of  the  native  governor,  and  against  an 
e<,emv  they  unite,  but  their  mutual  intercourse  seldom  extends  further  The 
expUnation  of  this  remarkable  feud  is  :  "The  Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben  Wezeet 
ari  people  of  Ghadames  who  have  quarrelled  from  time  immemonal ;  it  was  the 
will  of  God  they  should  be  divided,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will? 

Fezzan,  to  the  south-east  of  the  preceding  district,  is  a  collection  of  oases  with 

aree  intermingline  tracts  of  desert.  It  forms  a  separate  kingdom  under  a 
fuuL    ge™  Hfy  tributary  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.     Mcurzourk,  the  ch.e    town 

ow,  hot,  and  unhealthy,  is  on  the  caravan  route  from  Turns  and  Tripoli  to 

^"Thfunfortunate  Major  Laing  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Ghadames  in 
1826  on  the  expedition  from  which  he  never  returned.  Lyon  and  Ritchie  were 
the  first  to  reach  Mourzourk  in  1819,  where  the  latter  died  From  this  place, 
Denham  and  Clapperton  were  the  first  Europeans  to  cross  the  desert  to  Soudan 
in  1823  Thev  spent  whole  days  without  seeing  bird  or  insect,  but  after  pamful 
marches  under  a  burning  sun,  were  delighted  with  the  silence  and  beauty  of  the 
Tii-ht.  The  moon  and  stars  shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy:  cool  breezes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  heat  of  the  day;  and  the  ripple  of  the  blown  sand  sounded  like  the 
murmur  of  a  gentle  stream.  The  deep  stillness  rendered  every  noise  doubly  im- 
pressive, while  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  waste  returned  an  echo  to  every 

"^"rulourites  or  lightning  tubes,  formed  by  the  lightning  striking  through  the 
sand  and  fusing  the  particles  into  the  form  of  tubes,  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
desert  as  in  other  similar  districts,  and  masses  of  meteoric  iron  occur. 

The'tand  of  the  Sahara  consists  of  particles  of  quartz,  white  and  gray,  generally 
verv  small  so  as  to  shift  with  the  breeze,  which  when  violent,  raises  it  in  awluJ 
clouds,  darkening  the  atmosphere,  and  threatening  destruction  to  the  caravans. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  three  months  from  the  west,  and  nine  months  from  the 
east  This  accounts  for  the  sand  accumulating  in  the  western  division,  while 
the  eastern  Libyan  desert  has  a  comparatively  thinly  spnnkled  surface  of  gravel 
and  rock  Had  the  winds  from  the  west  predominated,  Egj'pt  probably  would 
long  ago  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sand-flood,  and  the  numerous  oases  of 
*lie  Libyan  desert  been  obliterated. 

NORTH-EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  Abyssinia. 

356.  Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  and  sacred  asso- 
ciations, its  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art,  and  the 
sitrnal  fulfilment  of  inspired  prophecy,  apparent  in  its  pre- 
sent reduced  condition,  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  north,  along  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the  cataracts  of 
Assouan  in  the  south,  on  the  border  of  Nubia.  The  country 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  of  el-Arish,  on  the 
frontier  of  Palestine  ;  by  a  line  from  thence  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  'by  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
western  limits  may  be  regarded  as  including  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Libyan  desert,  dependent  upon  the  pashalic. 
The  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  500  miles,  and 
the  same  at  the  greatest  from  east  to  west.  But  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  area  comprised  within  the  boundaries 
named  consists  of  sandy  desert  plains  and  sterile  rocks. 
Excepting  a  few  spots,  supplied  with  springs,  the  cultivable 
portions  of  the  surface  are  confined  to  the  Delta  and  valley 
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of  the  river  ;  a  region  of  singular  fertility,  renowned  for  its 
productiveness  in  the  most  ancient  historic  documents,  and 
still  pouring  an  annual  surplus  of  grain  into  the  markets  of 
Europe.  The  Delta  is  a  low  triangular  alluvial  plain,  which 
commences  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Cairo  with  the 
bifurcation  of  the  stream,  or  its  division  into  two  principal 
branches, — the  eastern  reaching  the  sea  at  Damietta,  and 
the  western  at  Rosetta.  The  included  space,  intersected 
by  canals,  with  an  extent  of  country  between  the  branches 
and  the  desert  on  both  sides,  is  the  cultivable  plain  ot 
Egypt.  Its  direct  length,  from  the  bifurcation  to  the  sea, 
is  about  90  miles  ;  the  breadth  at  the  coast,  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  amounting  to  about  80  miles.  The  valley  of  the 
river,  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  to  the  Nubian  border, 
is  bounded  by  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  which  run  at  a  varpng 
distance  from  the  stream,  sometimes  expanding  the  inter- 
vening space  to  ten  miles  or  more,  and  contracting  it  to  less 
than  to  two  ;  but  the  average  breadth  of  land  within  reach 
of  irrigation  is  estimated  at  five  miles  and  a  half.  By  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  districts  described  are  laid 
under  water.  Upon  its  retirement  the  grain  crops  are 
sown  in  the  layer  of  mud  left  behind,  while  the  artificial 
canals  having  been  filled,  the  water  is  retained  in  them  by 
means  of  locks,  and  conveyed  to  the  adjoining  lands  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  Kile  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  great  regions  to  the 
south  included  within  the  limits  of  the  pashalic.  Its  sources  remain  in  obscu- 
rity, in  the  yet  unexplored  equatorial  districts  of  Africa.  In  Sennaar,  the  White 
River,  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  true  Nile,  receives  from  Abyssinia  the  Blue  River,  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  or  Nile  of  Bruce,  a  far  inferior  stream.  In  southern  Nubia,  the  Tecazze, 
likewise  an  Abyssinian  river,  enters  its  channel,  the  last  affluent  of  the  Nile 
from  thence  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  Receiving  no  supplies,  while 
having  its  waters  largely  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  and  flowing  through  a  burning 
desert,  the  river  consequently  diminishes  on  its  passage  northward.  It  enters 
E^ypt  aliout  3,900  feet  wide  at  Assouan  ;  at  Oudi  above  Cairo  the  width  is  2,!»00 
feet;  at  Rosetta,  it  is  1,800  feet ;  and  at  Damietta  only  800.  The  cataracts,  of  which 
seven  are  commonly  enumerated,  are  in  Nubia,  except  the  first  at  Assouan, 
which  is  only  a  rapid  formed  by  granilic  rocks  encumbering  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  rest  are  also  rapids,  having  no  perpendicular  fall  of  any  extent.  In  June, 
towards  the  summer  solstice,  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  from  the  periodical  rains 
which  fall  upon  its  basin  to  the  south  of  latitude  18"^,  which  marks  the  north 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains.  In  July,  the  rise  is  rapid  and  distinct,  and  increases 
to  September,  attaining  its  greatest  height  towards  the  autumnal  equinox.  After 
remaining  stationary  for  a  time,  the  inundation  begins  its  subsidence,  and  by  the 
close  of  November  most  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  the  river  being  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  April.  The  rise  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  upper  Egypt;  about 
twenty-three  feet  at  Cairo  ;  and  under  four  feet  in  the  north  part  of  the  Delta, 
owing  to  the  large  surface  over  which  the  inundation  spreads.  The  amount  of 
the  rise  is  a  matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  the  people,  for  should  it  pa«s  its  cus- 
tomary bounds  a  few  feet,  cattle  are  drowned,  houses  are  swept  away,  and  im- 
mense injury  ensues;  a  falling  short  of  the  ordinary  height,  on  the  other  hand, 
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causes  dearth  and  famine  according  to  its  extent.  In  Scripture,  the  Nile  is  men- 
tioned as  "the  river,"  or  "the  river  of  Egypt."  Its  water  is  teaowned  for 
wbolesomeness  and  agreeable  taste. 

357.  Wheat,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
are  cultivated  for  export ;  dates,  dhoora,  and  various  escu- 
lent vegetables,  for  native  consumption.  Groves  of  the 
date-palm  are  a  general  ornament  to  the  landscape  ;  exten- 
sive plantations  of  roses  for  rose-water,  occur  in  the  Faioum  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  yield  abundant  crops  of  the  pro- 
ductions named  by  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  "  We  remember  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic."  Of  the  spontaneous 
vegetation  mentioned  in  remote  times,  the  papyrus  is  still 
found,  a  graceful  marsh  plant,  of  the  white  pith  of  which 
the  ancient  paper  was  made  ;  the  nymphce  lotus,  or  water 
lily,  a  sacred  plant  of  the  old  Egyptians,  covers  the  surface 
of  the  waters  with  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  the  doum  palm, 
a  remarkable  species,  appears  in  the  southern  districts  ;  and 
coppices  of  acacias  are  common  on  the  Nile.  But  the 
persea,  balanites  Mgyptiaca,  a  valuable  fruit-tree,  has 
disappeared  from  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
bean,  nelumhium  speciosum,  or  rose-lily. — Among  the 
animal  tribes  the  only  formidable  beasts  of  prey  are 
the  hyena  and  the  crocodile,  the  former  common,  the 
latter  not  passing,  northwards,  the  limits  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  ichneumon  is  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  the  famous  stork-ibis  still  exists,  and  the  coluber 
haje  is  found,  whose  serpent  form,  in  connection  with  a 
globe,  appears  sculptured  on  the  temples,  the  supposed 
symbol  of  Divine  Providence.  From  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  the  horse,  ass,  and  camel, 
have  been  established  in  the  country,  and  nowhere  come  at 
present  to  greater  perfection.  The  "  ship  of  the  desert," 
as  the  camel  is  called  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Arabs, 
though  not  mentioned  by  ancient  profane  authors  as  occurring 
in  any  part  of  northern  Africa,  is  named  among  the  presents 
of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  and  must  therefore  have  been  known 
in  Egypt  anterior  to  the  oldest  of  the  classical  writers. 

358.  The  climate  is  distinguished  by  a  high  summer 
temperature,  scarcity  of  rain,  but  very  copious  dews.  The 
summer  heat  is  however  greatly  relieved  by  strong  winds 
from  the  north  at  that  season.   Rain  is  most  common  along 
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the  coast ;  the  fall  at  Cairo  seldom  amounts  to  more  than 
three  or  four  annual  showers  ;  and  higher  up  the  country  it 
is  still  more  infrequent,  being,  in  many  parts,  not  known 
at  all.  Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  Egypt  experiences  its 
greatest  climatic  disadvantage,  that  of  the  south  and  south- 
east winds,  which  blowing  from  the  direction  of  the  great 
desert,  are  hot,  suffocating,  and  unhealthy.  The  south  wind, 
called  Khamsin,  "  fifty,"  from  the  number  of  days  during 
which  it  is  common,  prevails  in  April  and  May,  the  season 
when  the  plague  has  raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  The 
south-east  wind,  or  Samoom,  though  far  more  oppressive 
and  dangerous,  is  more  occasional. 

359.  The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-five  provinces, 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  the  geographical  division 
is  into  three  great  regions. 

Regions,  Cities  and  Towns. 

Babari,  Maritime  or  Lower  Egypt...  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Rosetta,  Suez. 

Vostani,  Middle  Egypt Gizeh,  Medinet-elFaioum,  Benisouef. 

Said,  Upper  Egypt Siout,  Girgeh,  Esne,  Assouan. 

The  total  population  is  probably  not  more  than  2,500,000, 
but  this  enumeration  only  refers  to  the  settled  inhabitants, 
and  does  not  include  the  tribes  of  Bedouins  who  are 
encamped  in  the  deserts.  Native  Egyptians  of  Arab 
descent  compose  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  consisting  of 
two  classes,  the  fellahs,  or  peasantry,  and  the  descendants 
of  Bedouin  tribes,  who  have  renounced  a  nomadic  life,  are 
located  in  villages  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  consider  them- 
selves of  purer  blood  than  the  former.  Next  in  number, 
though  comparatively  few,  are  the  Copts,  descended  from 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
but  far  from  being  an  unmixed  race ;  the  remainder  com- 
prise the  dominant  Turks,  with  settlers  of  various  European 
nations,  some  Armenians,  Jews,  and  a  large  class  of  black 
slaves.  The  government  is  conducted  by  an  hereditary 
pasha,  whose  authority  is  absolute,  and  who  is  practically 
an  independent  prince,  yielding  homage  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  By  the  Turks  and  Arabs  the  reli- 
gion of  Islam  is  professed,  the  former  occupying  almost 
all  the  public  stations,  the  latter  suffering  under  heavy 
grievances  in  the  country  districts,  being  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  officers  of  government  in  their  persons  and 
property.      Thr    Copts  profess   a   spurious   Christianity, 
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wholly  unworthy  of  the  name,  a  few  being  converts  to  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches,  but  the  great  majority  adher- 
ing to  the  old  Coptic  communion,  one  of  the  numerous 
sections  into  which  Christendom  was  divided  in  early  times. 
The  religious  condition  of  the  people  is  an  uninviting  spec- 
tacle, and  notwithstanding  material  improvements  of  recent 
introduction,  and  an  extended  intercourse  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  their  political  and  social  state  is  equally 
lamentable,  oppression  and  wretchedness  being  the  rule, 
justice  and  contentment  the  exception. 

Cairn,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  largest  city  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  delta.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  969,  under  the 
name  of  El  Kaheirah,  "  the  victorious,"  corrupted  into  Cairo.  The  city  is  about 
two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  surrounried  by  a  wall,  and  commanded  by 
a  citadel,  130  minarets  or  more,  some  rich  and  graceful,  giving  it  an  imposing 
appearance  at  a  distance.  It  contains  many  public  baths,  bazaars,  and  manufac- 
tories. In  the  neighbourhood  are  Bnula/c,  the  port,  on  the  Nile,  with  a  custom- 
house, printing-office,  dock-yard,  and  college;  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  with  vast 
granaries  ;  Scliouhra,  the  country  residence  of  the  pasha  ;  and  Abuu-zabel,  with 
a  school  of  medicine  and  a  large  military  hospital.  East  of  Cairo  are  the  tumbi 
of  the  Mametvke  kings,  splendid  but  decayed  monuments  of  Saracenic  architec- 
ture, erected  between  1382  and  1517.  In  the  island  of  Roda,  in  the  Nile,  south 
of  the  city,  is  llie  kilometer,  a  graduated  colunm  rising  from  a  well,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  daily  rise  of  the  annual  inundation.  This  is  proclaimed 
every  morning  in  the  capital  by  four  criers  in  particular  districts. — Population  of 
Cairo  and  its  dependencies,  300,000. 

Alexandria,  on  the  coast,  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  named  after  him,  occupies  an  artificial  neck  of  land 
joining  the  old  island  of  Pharos,  now  a  peninsula,  to  the  continent.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  with  Europe,  and 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls. — Population,  30,000.  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
two  granite  obelisks,  one  prostrate,  the  other  erect,  79  feet  in  height;  and  Poui- 
pey't  Pillar,  94  feet  in  height,  the  shaft  of  which  is  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
estimated  to  weigh  276  tons,  are  the  only  remarkable  monuments  of  old  Alexan- 
dria. About  fifteen  miles  n.e.  are  the  castle,  bay,  and  island  of  Aboukir,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  in  1801. 

Damietto,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  seven  miles  from  the  mouth,  was 
once  an  important  place,  but  is  now  decayed,  its  commerce  having  been  diverted 
into  other  channels.  The  rice  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  the  best 
iu  Egypt.     The  papyrus  occurs  in  the  adjoining  lake  Menzaleh. 

Rnsetta,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  five  miles  from  the  mouth,  a  umall 
town  reduced  by  the  agfrrandizement  of  Alexandria,  is  famed  for  its  gardens, 
supplying  the  markets  of  Cairo  with  oranges  and  Iruit. 

The  seven  mouths  of  the  Hile  celebrated  by  the  ancients  were,  from  west  to 
east,  the  Canopic,  from  the  city  of  Canopus,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Alexandria,  now 
lost;  the  Bolbitine,  now  the  Rosetta  branch;  the  Sebennytic,  now  lost;  the 
Phatnitic,  now  the  Damietta  branch;  the  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  now 
obliterated  by  the  lake  Menzaleh. 

Suez,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  northern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  small  ill-built 
town,  but  has  assumed  importance  since  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route 
to  India.  It  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  by  a 
canal  commenced  by  Sesi  stris,  continued  by  Psammeticus  ii.,  and  completed  by 
the  Ptolemies,  thus  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  Allowing  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Red  Sea,  its  surface  is  fifteen  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  low  Nile  at  Cairo,  five  feet  lower  than  the  high  Nile  during  the  inundation, 
and  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  A  ship  canal  between  the  two 
sras  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  executed. 

Qtzth,  OB  the  lelt  bai  k  cf  the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo,  is  a  pleasant  thriving  town. 
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on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  modern  travel,  the  route  from  the  capital  to  the 
pyramids. 

M edinet-el-Faiovm,  west  of  the  Nile-valley,  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Arsinoe,  formerly  called  Crocodilopolis,  the  city  of  the  croco- 
diles. The  district  of  Faioum  is  superior  to  every  other  part  of  Egypt  as  uniting 
the  three  qualities  of  great  feitUity,  beauty,  and  healthiness.  It  is  hence  densely 
peopled.  A  gap  occurring  in  tne  mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Nile,  admits  its  waters  into  the  district,  through  which  they  flow  to  the 
Birket-el-Keroun,  "  lake  of  the  horns,"  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  a  grand  expanse, 
with  immense  quantities  of  fish  and  aquatic  birds.  South-west  from  this  locality, 
at  the  distance  of  three  days' journey,  is  the  Little  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
producing  fruits,  liquorice,  rice,  and  other  grain.  The  Arab  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  a  fine  of  200  dollars  for  every  native  killed  in  a  dispute,  or  on  any 
other  account,  within  its  limits,  to  be  doubled  in  the  case  of  a  stranger.  Due 
west  from  the  Faioum,  nearly  300  miles,  is  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  spots,  containing  remains  of  the  temple  of  Animon,  visited  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Benisouef,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  eighty  miles  above  Cairo,  is  a  consi- 
derable  town  connected  with  the  great  sugar  plantations  of  Egypt.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  road  leading  to  the  Coptic  convents  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Red  Sea.  From  the  inmates 
of  the  former,  the  Coptic  patriarch  is  always  elected. 

Ascending  the  river,  the  important  touns,  all  on  the  left  bank,  are  Siout,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Lycopolis,  with  large  bazaars,  baths, 
mosques,  and  an  important  trade;  Girgeh,  the  former  capital,  is  nearly  its  equal 
in  extent  and  population,  and  probably  of  Christian  origin,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  monastery  of  St.  George  withiB  the  walls;  Esne,  with  manufactories  of 
cottons,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  the  largest  camel-market  in  the  country;  and 
Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  most  picturesquely  situated,  surrounded  by  rocks  of 
the  rose-coloured  granite  called  syenite  from  the  place. 

The  distances  through  Egypt  by  the  course  of  the  river,  are: — 

Miles. 

From  Rosetta  to  Cairo about  110 

Cairo  to  Benisouef ,,        83 

Benisouef  to  Siout „      191 

Siout  to  Girgeh „       97 

Girgeh  to  Esne  160 

Esne  to  Assouan... „     100 
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There  are  many  customs  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  artificial  hatching  of  eggs 
in  ovens  heated  to  a  requisite  temperature,  has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity ; 
and  the  Copts  supply  the  markets  with  chickens  reared  by  the  process.  The 
proprietors  of  the  ovens  collect  the  eggs  of  fowls  and  geese  from  the  peasantry, 
and  divide  the  products  of  the  process  with  them,  the  average  of  those  in  which 
it  is  successful  being  two  thirds.  Floating  bee-hives  are  also  peculiar  to  the 
Nile.  The  boatmen  carry  the  hives  in  their  vessels ;  the  bees  seek  the  flowers 
on  the  banks  by  day,  but  pass  on  in  the  direction  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  return 
at  night. 

Egypt,  the  country  in  which  the  Israelites  were  detained  in  bondage,  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  importance  at  that  remote  period.  A 
selection  may  he  made  of  renowned  ancient  sites  and  monuments. 

On,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xli.  45,  called  Heliopolis  by  the 
Greeks,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  in  which  Eudoxus,  Plato,  and  Herodotus  studied.  It 
has  no  remains  but  mounds  and  an  obelisk  of  red  granite,  seventy  feet  high,  by 
six  and  a-half  broad  at  the  base,  near  Matarieh,  a  village  six  miles  n.e.  of  Cairo. 
The  name  of  che  village,  signifying  "fresh  water,"  is  taken  from  a  spring,  "  the 
fountain  of  the  sun"  of  ancient  times,  a  meaning  retained  in  its  present  title, 
Ain  Sliems. 

La7id  of  Goihcn,  the  location  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Gen.  xlvi.  34,  was  no 
doubt  a  district  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  but  between  the  Pelusiac,  or  the  most 
astern  branch  and  the  desert. 

Zoan,  mentioned  Numb.  xiii.  22,  ii  now  San,  in  the  delta,  on  the  Tanitic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Lake  of  Menzelab,  with  iome  ancveut 
Testjges, 
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Thebes,  the  "  populous  No"  of  prophecy,  Jer.  xlri.  25,  called  Diospolis  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  worship  of  Jupiter  there,  and  also  Hecatompylos  or  the  hundred- 
gaied,  the  oriirinal  capital  of  E^pt.  There  are  stupendous  remains  on  the  Nile 
about  500  miles  above  Cairo,  at  Luxor,  Karnac,  and  Med-amou,  villages  on  the 
right  bank,  and  at  Goumah  and  Medinet-Abou,  on  the  left  bank.  From  the  vast 
necropolis  of  the  city  at  Gournah,  the  mummies  that  have  found  their  way  to 
Europe  have  been  obtained.  The  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavations  of  extraordi- 
nary splendour,  are  to  the  west  of  Medinet-Abou.  The  colossal  statue  of  Ame- 
nophis  III.  (Memnon),  monarch  of  the  18th  dynasty,  of  black  granite,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  at  Thebes  in  1818. 

Memphis,  the  Xoph  of  prophecy,  Jer.  ii.  16,  the  second  capital  of  Egjrpt,  had 
its  site  a  few  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  village  of 
Metrahenny,  but  no  important  vestiges  remain. 

The  celebrated  Pyramids,  of  which  there  are  three  principal,  occupy  a  plain  to 
the  south  of  Gizeh.  The  largest,  or  Great  Pyramid,  that  of  Cheops,  covers  an 
area  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
474  feet,  or  upwards  if  100  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.  The  second 
pyramid,  that  of  Cephrenes,  is  but  little  inferior  in  the  area  of  the  base,  and  rises 
about  439  feet.  Near  it  is  the  gigantic  Sphynx,  the  tigure  of  a  human  head 
surmounting  the  body  of  a  lion,  remarkable  for  the  placid  and  benign  expres- 
sion of  the  mutilated  face.  The  pyramids  are  of  unknown  date  and  object,  but 
most  likely  raised  for  royal  mausoleums,  whatever  other  purpose  they  were 
designed  to  answer. 

Other  grand  architectural  monuments  of  the  ancient  race  are  found  at  Den- 
derah,  Esne,  Edfni,  and  on  the  small  islands  of  Philae  and  Elephantine  in  the 
Nile,  near  Assouan.  But  whatever  astonishment  these  constructions  may  excite, 
as  efforts  of  human  labour,  the  quarries  out  of  which  the  materials  were  exca- 
vated, occasion  not  less  profound  surprise,  exhibiting  spaces  of  the  solid  rock  cut 
away,  of  immense  depth,  and  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  squares  of  London. 


360.  Nubia,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Egyptian 
pashalic,  is  a  vast  region,  extending  southward  from  the 
borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  inclosed  by  the  Nile,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Abyssinia.  The  northern  portion  of  this  district 
is  generally  a  burning  sterile  wilderness,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying  within 
the  range  of  the  tropical  rains,  and  watered  by  the  Abys- 
synian  affluents  of  the  Nile,  exhibits  vegetation  in  its 
tropical  glory,  forests  of  arborescent  grasses,  timber-trees, 
and  parasitical  plants  largely  clothing  the  country.  This 
latter  territory,  which  may  be  called  Upper  Nubia,  includes 
the  region  of  ancient  Meroe,  a  part  of  the  vaguely-defined 
Ethiopia  of  antiquity,  situated  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Nile  proper,  the  Blue  River,  and  the  Tecazze,  and 
comprises  further  south  the  recently-extinguished  modem 
kingdom  of  Sennaar.  It  has  the  elephant  in  herds,  the 
rhinoceros,  lion,  and  giraffe,  with  the  crocodile  in  the  waters, 
more  ferocious  than  in  Eg}-pt,  and  huge  hippopotami. — The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  comprise  tribes  of  Arab  extrac- 
tion, with  some  negroes,  but  the  genuine  Nubians,  finely- 
moulded  and  dark-complexioned,  are  a  distinct  race,  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  ancient 
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Egyptians  than  the  Copts,   usually  deemed    their   repre- 
sentatives. 

Nubia  was  invaded  and  mercilessly  ravaged  by  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali  under 
his  second  son  Israajl,  in  1820-22,  whose  dreadful  atrocities  entailed  a  fearful 
fate  upon  himself,  being  surprised  when  attending  a  nocturnal  banquet  at  some 
distance  from  his  camp,  and  burned  to  death.  The  conquest  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted, its  avowed  object  being  to  supply  the  slave-markets  of  Egypt,  and  obtain 
the  gold  supposed  to  be  abundant  in  Sennaar.  The  first  part  of  the  design  was 
accomplished ;  the  last  proved  a  vain  expectation. 

Khartum,  a  newly  created  town,  near  the  confluence  of  the  White  Nile  with 
the  Blue  River,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

The  young  hippopotamus  brought  to  the  Zoological-gardens,  Regent's-park, 
June,  1850,  was  captured  in  an  island  of  the  White  Nile,  about  1,S00  miles  above 
Cairo,  in  August,  1849.  No  living  specimens  had  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
period  when  they  were  exhibited  by  the  third  Gordiaii  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

361.  Kordofan,  a  district  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile, 
tributary  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  is  a  collection  of  oases, 
fertile,  but  unhealthy,  inhabited  chiefly  by  negroes. 

El  Obeid,  the  chief  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  military,  is 
composed  of  several  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  mud-built  thatched  with 
straw. 

Kordofan  was  conquered  in  1821,  by  the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali,  under  circum- 
stances of  atrocious  cruelty. 

362.  Abyssinia,  a  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  is  situated 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  occupies  the 
country  inland  to  the  borders  of  Upper  Nubia,  which  forms 
the  northern  and  western  frontier,  the  territory  of  the  wild 
Gallas  lying  on  the  south,  tribes  who  have  considerably 
reduced  the  limits  to  which  it  extended  in  that  direction, 
when  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  established  them- 
selves within  its  present  bounds.  The  area,  stated  to  include 
300,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  generally  given 
at  4,500,000,  are  approximate  estimates.  Almost  the  whole 
region  is  a  massive  plateau,  rugged  mountains  rising  from 
it  to  a  great  height,  with  elevated  valleys  and  plains  inter- 
vening. Abba  Jared,  the  loftiest  point  of  the  surface,  is 
15,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  central  plain  of  Dembea 
6,110  feet.  But  the  difference  of  level  in  this  country  is 
not  shovsn  by  the  most  elevated  point  above  the  sea,  for 
the  surface  of  Lake  Assal,  near  the  coast,  is  not  less 
than  590  feet  below  that  of  the  adjoining  bay  of  Tanjura, 
which,  added  to  the  height  of  Abba  Jared,  makes  the  total 
difference  of  level  15,700  feet.  Towards  Nubia  and  the 
Red  Sea,  the  plateau  is  bounded  by  a  zone  of  lowland,  and 
the  descent  is  generally  abrupt,  but  mountains  on  the  south 
connect  it  with  the  great  table-land  of  southern  Africa,  of 
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which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern  promontory. — 
Torrents  and  streams  are  numerous,  fed  by  the  snows  which 
always  overlie  the  principal  summits,  and  the  rains  which 
periodically  descend  in  perfect  deluges  upon  the  high  lands. 
The  important  rivers  are  the  Nile  of  Bruce,  or  the  Blue 
River,  which  issues  from  fountains  visited  by  the  traveller 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geesh,  on  the  plain  of  Dembea, 
flowing  through  the  lake  of  that  name  ;  and  the  Tecazze  or 
"  the  Terrible,"  which  has  been  so  entitled  from  its  impe- 
tuous course  and  foaming  cascades,  the  latest  affluent  of  the 
Nile  Proper. — The  climate  is  comparatively  temperate  on 
the  elevated  grounds,  and  the  soil  prolific  with  vegetable 
productions  owing  to  the  abundant  waters ;  but  the  low 
region  of  the  coast  is  characterized  by  intense  heat  and 
aridity. — No  country  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  a?iimals, 
wild  and  tame,  and  almost  all  the  large  quadrupeds  of 
Africa  are  found  within  its  limits. 

363.  Abyssinia  has  no  common  political  sovereignty. 
Owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  old  line  of  its  kings,  the 
chiefs  of  the  provinces  rose  to  power,  established  an  inde- 
pendent authority,  engaged  in  mutual  struggles  for  an 
extension  of  territory,  and  for  a  series  of  years  the  unhappy 
country  has  suffered  from  repeated  revolutions  and  warfare. 
There  are  at  present  three  j)r^domi7iant  kingdoms,  with 
considerable  districts  under  petty  chieftains,  lawless  and 
unsettled  : — 

Sutes.  Chief  Tovrns. 

Tigre Antalow,  Adowa,  Axum. 

Amhaia Gondar. 

Sboa Ankobar. 

These  states  have  no  portion  of  the  coast.  The  district  along  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  called  by  the  Arab  geographers,  the  country  of  the  Danakil,  a  term 
which,  according  to  Ruppell,  is  derived  from  danak,  a  boat,  and  therefore  mean- 
ing boatmen  or  seafaring  people.  They  form  a  number  of  small  tribes,  very 
rude,  under  separate  chiefs. 

The  islel  of  Massowah,  near  Arkiko  on  the  mainland,  which  became  a  depend- 
ency of  tlie  Ottoman  empire  in  1557,  is  now  possessed  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
It  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  coral  formations  so  frequent  in  the  Red  Sea,  is  the 
ordinary  starting-point  into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  from  Egj-pt,  and  the  great 
outlet  of  the  Abyssinian  trade,  consisting  principally  of  slaves,  elephants'  tusks, 
musk,  wax,  and  coffee.    The  town  of  Slassowah  has  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

Tigre,  the  most  powerful  and  settled  state,  is  the  most 
northern,  intersected  by  the  Tecazze  ;  Amhara  includes  the 
central  parts  of  the  country,  the  Dembea  table-laud  ;  and 
Shoa  lies  to  the  south,  traversed  by  a  chain  of  highlands, 
T  2 
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separating  the  basin  of  the  Nile  on  the  west  from  that  of  the 
Hawash  on  the  east. — The  Modern  Abyssinians  are  a  very 
motley  group  of  different  races,  consisting  of  descendants 
from  the  primitive  Ethiopic  stock  ;  many  Jews,  settled  for 
ages  in  the  country,  and  forming  distinct  colonies  under  the 
name  of  Felasha,  "  the  exiles ;"  a  large  population,  of 
Arabic  origin  ;  Gallas,  who  have  been  introduced  from  the 
south,  extremely  barbarous  ;  and  true  negroes,  in  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  name  Abyssinia  refers  to  this  diversity 
among  the  people,  being  derived  from  the  Arabic  habesch, 
signifying  mixture,  or  confusion. — Christianity,  established 
in  the  fourth  century,  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism,  are 
the  dominant  religious  inofessions ;  but  the  Chi'istian  religion 
appears  completely  shorn  of  its  distinctive  features,  and  the 
corrupted  system  bearing  the  name  operates  with  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  its  adherents.  From  the  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  fasts  and  festivals  an  apparently  incurable  inertness 
in  the  duties  of  life  has  sprung,  and  want  of  integrity  has 
been  grafted  upon  sloth.  Abyssinia,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  the 
only  countr}'  in  which  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
are  in  contact,  where  the  professors  of  Islam  are  the  more 
energetic  and  trustworthy,  holding  the  offices  which  require 
fidelity,  filling  the  mercantile  stations,  and  descending  to 
the  departments  of  manual  labour,  while  those  who  take 
the  name  of  Christians  are  drones  and  beggars. 

Abyssinia  has  few  towns  deserving  notice.  Adowa,  in  Tigr6,  though  not  the 
capital,  is  The  most  important  place,  with  regular  streets,  and  a  population  of 
about  8,000,  chiefly  Mohammedan,  conducting  most  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics.  But  Axum,  though  deserted,  is  the  most 
remarkable  site.  It-.was  the  capital,  in  times  which  go  back  to  an  early  date,  of 
an  empire  which  included  part  of  Arabia,  and  had  commercial  intercourse  with 
India.  Its  remains  consist  of  otelisks,  without  hieroglyphics,  more  than  forty 
lying  prostrate,  and  two  standing,  the  larger  consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
granite  sixty  feet  high,  considered  the  most  perfect  monument  of  its  kind. 
Another  monument  is  the  Axum  Inscription,  cut  in  Greek  characters  on  an 
upright  slab,  referring  to  an  occurrence  a.d.  330.  The  "Axum  Chronicle,"  a 
history  of  Abyssinia,  of  which  a  copy  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Christian  church  of  the  village. 

Gondar,  the  capita!  of  Amhara,  on  a  plain  north  of  the  Lake  of  Dembea,  was 
formerly  very  extensive,  but  consists  now  of  groups  of  houses,  separated  by  wide 
spaces  covered  with  shrubs  and  ruins. — Population,  7,000. 

Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  is  wholly  unimportant,  but  occupies  a  very 
elevated  site,  8,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  many  parts  of  Abyssinia,  moneij  is  less  generally  useful  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  with  the  inhabitants  than  various  articles  of  merchandise,  as  drinking- 
glasses,  black  pepper,  Indian  cottons,  and  bands  of  twisted  blue  silk,  which  are 
eagerly  sought  aficr  to  be  worn  round  the  neck.  Ruppell  affirms  that  the  total 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  would  scarcely  produce  100,000  crowns. 
Foreign  trade  is  Cdnducted  by  means  of  caravans,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity, 
pass  to  and  fro,  between  the  interior  and  Arkiko,  the  principal  port.  The  usual 
arms  of  the  merchants  are  the  sabre,  or  a  long  spear  and  shield  made  of  the  skia 
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of  the  hippopotamus,  the  ordinary  weapons  of  a  far  remote  age :  "Let  the  mighty 
men  come  forth  ;  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Libjans,  that  handle  the  shield,"  Jer. 
Ixvi.  9.  The  exports  are  ivury,  gold  dust,  and  sla>ies.  The  slaves  consist  either  of 
native  Abyssinians  who  have  been  made  prisoners  in  the  wars  or  kidnapped,  or  of 
negroes  brougiit  into  tiie  country  by  slave-dealers.  The  Abyssinian  Christians 
are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  churcli  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  but  the  restriction 
is  evaded  under  cover  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  is  under  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Egjpt,  who  always 
appoints  the  abuna,  or  bishop.  The  churches  are  in  general  small  buildings  with 
straw  roofs,  surrounded  by  inclosed  groups  of  juniper-trees  forming  the  church- 
yards. There  are  no  funeral  monuments.  The  religious  services  are  quite 
devoid  of  Christian-like  edification. 

The  old  language  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic  or  Lisana  Gheez,  "  language  of 
the  kingdom,"  is  no  longer  vernacular,  but  survives  in  an  ancient  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  writings  of  the  country,  and  hence  is  also  called  Lisana 
matzhaf,  "book  language."  Its  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  is  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  eunuch  in  the  service  of  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians 
reading  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Acts  viii.  27.  The  living  languages  are  the  Tigre,  a 
debased  Ethiopic,  spoken  in  that  kingdom;  the  Amharic,  a  Shemitic  language 
corrupted  by  admixture  with  various  African  dialects,  vernacular  in  Amhara, 
and  widely  used  beyond  its  limits;  and  the  Arabic,  prevailing  on  the  coast. 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 
Senegambia,  Upper  Guinea,  Lower  Guinea. 

364.  These,  great  districts  comprehend  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  in  about  lat.  18°  n. 
to  Xourse  river  in  about  the  same  latitude  south,  with  a  con- 
siderable space  of  inland  territory,  varying  in  its  extent 
from  the  shores,  and,  in  fact,  completely  undefined  in  its 
interior  Umits.  They  are  sometimes  classed  together  under 
the  name  of  Maritime  Nigritia,  or  the  maritime  country  of 
the  blacks,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  negro  races,  and 
the  title  discriminating  the  region  from  the  more  conti- 
nental sites  of  the  negro  family. 

365.  Senegambia,  the  country  of  the  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia rivers,  embraces  the  coast  from  the  Sahara  to  the  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending 
inland  to  the  sources  of  the  waters  which  flow  through  it 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  surprisingly  vigorous  vegetation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  streams,  producing  the 
colossal  boabab  ;  but  its  contiguity  to  the  Great  Desert 
is  frequently  evidenced  by  dry  hot  winds,  —an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  fine  sand,  and  clouds  of  locusts. — The  inha- 
bitants consist  of  native  Mandingo,  Foolah,  Yaloof,  and 
other  tribes,  forming  numerous  small  communities,  with 
!Moors  in  various  parts,  and  Europeans  at  their  settle- 
ments. 
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Bathurst,  a,  British  settlement,  occupies  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  four  miles 
long  by  about  one  broad,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  town  contains 
substantial  government  buildinss,  and  commodious  houses  belonging  to  the 
merchants.  There  are  trading  forts  up  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  well 
known  to  the  falls  or  rapids  of  Barraconda,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles,  where 
the  navigation  is  slightly  impeded.  The  Bathurst  merchants  have  formed  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  its  source,  called  the  Tandah  Company, 
from  the  name  of  the  countr>'  highest  up  the  stream  of  which  any  authentic 
information  is  possessed.  The  Gambia  is  remarkable  for  its  crowds  of  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami.  Its  exploration  by  the  British  commenced  in  the  year  1618. 
— Population  of  Bathurst  and  its  dependencies,  4,851. 

SI.  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  French  settlements,  is  situated  on  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  It  dates  from  about  the  year  1626,  and  contains  a 
population  of  6,000.  Its  dependencies  consist  of  trading  stations  on  the  river, 
and  southward  along  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  Goree,  occupying  an 
islet  south  of  Cape  Verde. 

The  Portuguese  have  small  factories  south  of  the  Gambia. 

The  gum  trade  is  the  most  important  traffic  on  the  Senegal.  The  article  is 
obtained  from  the  acacia  forests  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  river, 
where  the  fertile  lands  pass  into  the  plains  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  Moors  are 
the  masters.  They  go  in  crowds  to  the  woods  to  collect  the  resin,  in  the  season 
of  exudation,  and  transfer  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  where  a  great  annual 
fair  is  held. 

The  chief  ex;)or/j  from  the  Gambia  are  bees-wax,  ivory,  teak,  and  hides. 

The  boahab  (monkey  bread-tree),  the  most  enormous  tree  on  the  face  of  the 
glob?,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Senegambia,  though  common  in  Upper 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  It  attains  to  no  great  height,  but  the  circumference  of 
the  trunk  is  frequently  from  60  to  75  feet,  and  has  been  found  to  measure  112 
feet.  The  wood  is  very  perishab'e.  In  one  instance,  a  hollow  trunk  is  mentioned  as 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  council-chamber  to  a  negro  village.  The  fruit,  or 
monkey-bread,  is  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  Bombacecn,  cotton- 
trees,  are  likewise  numerous,  of  far  inferior  circumference,  but  among  the 
loftiest  in  the  world.  The  dry  hot  wind  from  the  Great  Desert,  called  the  har- 
matlan,  which  is  felt  all  over  Senegambia,  blows  at  intervals  in  December, 
January,  and  February.  If  it  continue  for  some  time  the  branches  of  the 
orange  and  lemon-trees  wither  and  die;  all  herbaceous  vegefition  perishes;  and 
the  panels  of  doors,  window  s,  and  articles  of  furniture  crack,  as  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  large  fire.  But  though  thus  pernicious,  and  disagreeable  in  its  effects 
on  the  human  frame,  causing  the  skin  to  peel,  the  harmattan  is  extremely 
favourable  to  life  and  health,  arresting  the  spread  of  epidemics,  aud  banishing 
the  fevers  prevalent  in  the  wet  season  which  precedes  it. 

366.  Upper  Chiinea  extends  from  the  preceding  district, 
along  the  eastward  bend  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Palmas 
to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  where  the  shores  of  the  continent 
resume  a  southern  direction,  and  includes  the  country 
inland  to  the  mountains  of  Kong.  This  region  has  a  great 
number  of  streams,  but  none  of  any  navigable  value, 
except  the  Niger,  which  has  its  lower  course  within  its 
eastern  limits,  reaching  the  sea  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. — The 
climate,  notoriously  fatal  to  European  life,  is  rendered  pesti- 
lential by  the  muddy  creeks  and  inlets,  the  putrid  swamps 
and  mangrove  jungles  that  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers. — 
The  political  divisions  consist  of  petty  native  states,  with 
the  two  predominant  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Abomey, 
and  various  settlements  of  foreigners  on  the  shores. 

The  maritime  portions  of  Upper  Guinea  consist  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Coast, 
Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast    Gold  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast,  divisions  recognised  in 
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the  early  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  founded  on  the  productions  chiefly 
obtained  at  certain  sites,  and  still  popularly  retained. 

Sierra  Leone,  "  Lion  Hill,"  a  colonial  establishment  of  Great  Britain,  is  a 
small  peninsula  purchased  by  a  number  of  private  individuals  in  17S7,  nitha 
view  to  the  introduction  of  European  civilization,  and  surrendered  to  the  crown 
in  1807.  It  is  often  styled  "  the  white  man's  grave,"  from  its  extreme  unhealthi- 
ness.  The  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  liberated  slaves,  amounted  In  18^7 
to  41,735.  Ji'reeioun  is  the  capital.  Factory  Island,  one  of  the  small  Isles  de 
Los,  on  the  north,  is  a  British  trading  station.  There  are  also  three  settlements 
on  the  Rio  Nunez,  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  up  the  river,  'Walfeeria,  Cassasez, 
and  Debucko. 

The  Grain  Coast  extends  from  the  territory  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Palmas, 
the  point  where  the  shore  turns  its  direction  from  n.  and  s.  to  i.  and  w.  The 
name  originated  under  the  idea  that  cfchineal,  formerly  obtained  here,  was  a 
vegetable  production,  and  refers  also  to  the  malaghetta,  a  species  of  coarse  pepper, 
termed  "grains  of  Paradise,"  yielded  by  a  parasitical  plant  of  this  region,  but  now 
principally  supplied  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  sometimes  styled  the  rVindy  Coast, 
from  short  furious  tornados  being  frequent  throughout  the  year.  Liberia,  (a 
settlement  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  in  1822,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  free  people  of  colour  from  the  United  States),  occupies  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  shore,  and  has  Monrovia,  a  town  named  after  the  president,  Mr. 
Monro,  for  its  capital.  Cape  Palmas,  Cabo  das  Palmas,  "  the  Cape  of  the  Palm- 
Trees,"  is  named  from  immense  groups  of  the  Borassus  JEthiopum,  a  tall  indi- 
genous palm  of  the  country.  It  is  densely  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people, 
forming  two  distinct  classes,  Kroomen  and  Fishmen, — the  former  excelling  as 
axe-men,  and  the  latter  as  sailors,  well  known  at  every  trading  station,  from 
the  Gambia  to  the  Equator. 

The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Asinee,  and  obtained 
Its  name  from  the  quantity  of  the  article  supplied  by  its  numerous  elephants. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  from  Asinee  to  the  river  Volta,  and  has  been  long  fre- 
quented for  gold  dust  and  other  products.  The  Dutch  have  several  trading  ports, 
of  which  Elmina,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is 
the  principal  and  the  oldest  of  the  European  stations,  founded  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1411.  The  Danes  have  the  small  settlements  of  Christiamburg  and  Friedens- 
bvrg.  The  British  possess  Cape  Coast  Castle,  James's  Fort,  and  several  minor 
stations,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Company  of  London  merchants 
trading  to  Africa,  subordinate  to  the  government.  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  spacious 
fortress,  with  a  native  Fantee  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 
James's  Fori,  near  Accra,  to  the  east,  is  nearly  under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  Slave  Coast  includes  the  remainder  of  the  shore  of  Upper  Guinea  east  of 
the  river  Volteu  and  is,  according  to  its  name,  the  chief  scene  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful traffic  that  marks  the  history  of  mankind.  » 

The  most  important  article  yielded  by  Upper  Guinea  is  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  Elaia  Guineensis,  a  species  of  palm,  from  the  covering  of 
whose  seed  or  nut  is  extracted  the  palm  oil,  so  well  known  in  English  commerce 
and  manufacture;  several  thousand  tons  are  annually  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol.  The  palm-oil-tree  is  indigenous  and  abundant 
from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  Congo ;  but  the  oil  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
chiefly  in  the  country  of  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts. 

The  kingdom  of  Ashantee  occupies  the  interior  country  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Coomassie  or  Kumassie,  the  capital,  is  about  120  miles  i?.w.  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  first  visited  by  a  British  mission  under  Mr.  Bowdich  in  1817.  The  people 
are  an  energetic  race  of  Africans,  but  fierce,  and  addicted  to  the  most  sanguinarj' 
habits.  Ttiey  exhibit  also  the  singular  anomaly  of  possessing  a  bold  independent 
spirit,  while  in  complete  subjection  to  the  most  unmitigated  tyranny.  The  states 
of  Abomey,  Eboe,  Benin,  Calabar,  and  others,  occupy  the  Slave  Coast  and  its 
inland  regions. 

367.  Loicer  Guinea  consists  of  the  districts  of  Loango, 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  familiar  by  name,  but  very 
scantily  known,  except  along  the  coasts,  which  are  watched 
by  British  vessels  to  intercept  the  slave-ships  continually 
leaving  the  ports.     The  Portuguese,  long  settled  on  the 
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shores,  have  estabhshments  also  far  in  the  interior.  The 
native  chiefs  are  mostly  under  their  influence,  and  both 
parties  concur  in  devoting  the  children  of  the  soil,  cap- 
tured in  forays  and  slave-hunts,  to  a  life  of  bondage. 

Loando,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Angola,  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor 
general. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Soudan,  or  Nigritia. 

368.  Soudan  extends  across  the  continent,  from  Sene- 
gambia  on  the  west  to  the  territory  of  the  Egyptian  pashalic 
on  the  east.  It  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Niger  and  the  central  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  with 
its  tributaries.  The  inhabitants  are  negro  races,  with 
many  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Berbers,  forming  a  great  number 
of  states,  among  which  Bambarra,  Timbuctoo,  Borgou, 
and  Houssa  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Fellatahs,  are  western, 
in  the  country  of  the  Niger  ;  Bomou  and  Berghami  are 
central,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tchad  ;  and  Darfur  is  in  the 
east,  adjoining  the  district  of  Kordofan.  Many  parts  of 
this  extensive  region  are  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  occu- 
pied ;  but  other  portions,  extending  along  the  rivers,  are 
very  luxuriant,  and  densely  peopled  with  rude  tribes,  living 
in  extreme  simplicity,  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  foreigners, 
addicted  to  war,  and  corrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
■^slave-trade. 

Sego,  on  the  Nijrer,  is  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Bambarra,  where  Mungo  Park 
first  caught  sight  of  the  long-sought  river.  Thiibuctou,  a  few  miles  from  it>  nortli 
bank,  amid  sands  and  deserts,  is  a  celebrated  centre  of  the  North  African  caravan 
trade.  Sackatoo  the  capital  of  the  Fellatahs,  the  scene  of  Clapperton's  death,  is 
situated  on  an  affluent,  and  deemed  the  most  important  place  in  Central  Africa. 

The  Niger  has  the  native  name  of  Joliba  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
Quorra  in  the  lower. 

Lake  TcAnrf  is  supposed  to  extend  about  200  miles  in  length,  by  150  in  breadth. 
Though  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  journej-  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  in  1823, 
it  figures  in  maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as  the  Lake  of  Uoriiou,  and 
is  thou^'ht  by  some  to  be  the  Libyan  Lake  of  Ptolemy.  Kouka  and  Angernon, 
near  its  south-western  shores,  are  the  chief  towns  of  Bomou. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Caffraria. 

3G9.  The  Cape   Colony,  an  important  British  depend- 
ency, takes  its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
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termination  of  a  very  bold  and  high  coast  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  continent :  it  extends 
from  thence,  eastwards,  to  the  Great  Key  River,  and 
northwards  to  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  territory  included  within  these  limits, 
contiguous  to  the  last-named  stream,  is  either  unoccupied, 
or,  excepting  missionary  stations,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  aborigines.  Apart  from  the  shores,  the  country  consists 
of  high  lands,  forming  parallel  mountainous  ridges  and  ele- 
vated plains  or  terraces,  of  varying  extent,  between  them. 
The  loftiest  range,  styled,  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
Sneu-bergen,  Winter-bergen,  Nieuveld-bergen,  and  Roggen- 
veld-bergen,  names  originated  by  the  Dutch,  is  the  third 
and  last  encountered  on  proceeding  into  the  interior  from 
the  south  coast.  Its  most  elevated  summit,  Spitzkop  or 
Compass-berg,  in  the  district  of  Graaffreynet,  attains  the 
height  of  10,250  feet.  This  and  the  other  chains  are 
deeply  cut  by  the  transverse  valleys  called  Kloofs,  which 
serve  as  passes  across  them,  and  appear  as  if  produced  by 
some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  subsequently  widened 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  running  water.  The 
high  plaim  or  terraces  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordi- 
nary change  of  aspect  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons. 
During  the  summer  heats  they  are  perfect  deserts,  answer- 
ing to  the  term  applied  to  them,  Karroos,  from  the  Hot- 
tentot language,  signifying  "  dry,"  or  '•'  arid."  But  the 
sandy  soil  being  pervaded  with  the  roots  and  fibres  of 
various  plants,  it  is  spontaneously  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  after  the  rains,  and  becomes  transformed  for  a 
time  into  a  vast  garden  of  gorgeous  flowers,  yielding  the 
most  fragrant  odours.  Adapted  thus  to  the  support  oi gra- 
minivorous animals,  the  karroos  are  the  resort  of  antelopes, 
zebras,  quaggas,  and  gnus,  in  countless  herds,  and  of  the 
carniverous  beasts  that  prey  upon  them,  the  lion,  hyena, 
leopard,  and  cheetah.  These  quadrupeds,  however,  with 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  buffalo, 
and  ostrich,  have  been  largely  banished  from  their  old 
haunts  by  the  advanced  footsteps  of  civilized  man,  and  are 
only  found  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  Cape  district,  a  peninsula  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Dutch  in  1650,  who  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  it  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795,  r-'stored  to  Holland  in  l»u2, 
retaken  in  1806,  and  has  been  a  British  possession  since  that  period, 

T  3 
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The  Gariep,  or  Orarge  River,  received  the  latter  name  from  the  Dutch  in 
honour  of  the  house  of  Orange.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  water. 
Willows,  mimosas,  and  black  ebony  line  the  banks.  The  river  lias  been  often 
passed  by  missionaries  and  travellers,  and  in  general  has  been  easily  forded, 
though  the  depth  probably  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  It  flows  through  fine 
scenery,  hut  as  falls  and  rapids  interrupt  its  course,  while  sandbanks  bar  its 
mouth,  it  has  little  navigable  value. 

The  Cape  buffalo,  a  fierce,  vindictive,  and  untameable  species,  lives  in  herds 
or  small  families  in  the  Bush.  The  Cape  ant-eater,  nocturnal  and  subterraneous 
in  its  habits,  preys  upon  the  termite?,  destroying  their  habitations.  The  Cape 
mole,  smaller  than  the  European  species,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  metallic 
colouring  of  its  fur  The  aecretary,  or  snake-eater,  a  useful  bird  of  prey,  is  com- 
mon to  the  open  p!ains,  feeding  exclusively  on  reptiles.  The  honey-guide  bird 
has  the  faculty  of  discovering  the  stores  of  the  wild  bees,  and  is  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  that  purpose  on  their  honey  hunts. 

,  The  Cape  has  a  singular  and  superb  flora,  but  it  comprises  few  native  planit 
useful  toman  :  many  such  have  been  now  introduced.  Heaths  of  varied  species 
and  great  beauty  abound;  and  geraniums  are  treated  as  common  weeds.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the  principal  indigenous  tree  is  the  'Witteboom  or  silver- 
tree,  conspicuous  for  the  brilliant  silky  whiteness  of  its  leaves,  which  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  Table  Mountain  is  remark- 
able for  ihe  Disa  grandiflora,  a  splendid  flowering  plant,  not  known  to  occur  in 
any  other  locality. 

370.  The  country  has  many  highly  productive  districts. 
Corn,  wines,  and  fruits,  are  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  the  more  inland  settle- 
ments being  grazing  farms.  Some  fine  natural  forests 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  but  generally  the  disad- 
vantage appertains  to  the  colony  of  being  deficient  in  tim- 
ber-trees, as  well  as  in  navigable  streams,  perennial  springs, 
and  regular  rain. — A  great  deposit  of  rich  copper  ore 
occurs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gariep  ;  and  salt  is  obtained 
for  consumption  and  sale  from  salt  lakes — the  most  consi- 
derable of  which,  near  Algoa  Bay,  has  the  appropriate 
name  of  Zoutpan  or  Saltpan,  the  sun  and  wind  effecting 
here  what  is  accomphshed  in  salt-works  by  artificial  heat. 
Mineral  sp)rings,  of  the  common  temperature,  are  met  with 
in  various  places,  and  also  warm  springs.  Two  principal 
divisions  are  made  of  the  colonial  territory,  the  western 
and  eastern,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts  : — 


(Cape,  Stellenbosoh,  Worcester,  Clan"!  Cape  Town,  Stellen- 
Western  Province .  \     william,     Swellencam,     Beaufort,  [     bosch,    George- 
(     George   ;      Town. 

!"»  Graham's        Town, 
Albany,      Somerset,      Graaffrevnet,        Uitenhage.  Graaf- 
Uitenhage,  Colesberg (     freynet,  Port  lili- 
J     zabeth. 

A  great  extent  of  country  south  of  the  Gariep  is  not  included  in  these  districts, 
but  was  constituted  a  regular  part  of  the  colony,  under  the  name  of  Victoria 
Province,  at  the  close  of  the  CaiTre  war  in  1847.  At  the  same  time,  a  district 
beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of  llie  colony,  though  not  incorporated,  was  placed 
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undpp  British  sovereignty,  and  received  the  name  of  British  Caffraria.  Within, 
its  borders  no  CalTre  chief  18  to  exercise  authority,  but  that  of  the  Cape  Governor 
to  be  supreme. 

The  eastern  province  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  subordinate  to  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at 
Cape  Town,  in  the  western,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The 
population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers,  called  boors  in  the  country  districts,  and  British 
emigrants  ;  negroes  and  mulattos,  formerly  the  slaves  ;  and 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race,  with  Caffres  on  the 
borders  of  Caffraria.  By  the  persevering  exertions  of 
missionaries  of  almost  every  Christian  denomination  many 
of  the  aborigines  of  southern  Africa,  far  to  the  northward 
of  the  Gariep,  have  had  the  light  of  true  religion  communi- 
cated to  them,  while  their  temporal  circumstances  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

Cape  Town,  in  !at.  33°  55'  s.  long.  18°  21'  e.  is  on  the  south  shore  of  Table 
Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  containing  upwards  of  20,U00  inhabitants, 
defended  by  a  castle  of  great  strength,  and  lesser  forts.  The  main  streets  are 
broad  and  regular,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  Many  are  shaded  by 
rows  of  oak-trees.  Tlie  houses  are  all  flat-roofed.  There  are  no  regular  foot- 
pavements,  but  each  house  has  generally  a  brick  terrace  in  front,  called  the  Stoep, 
shaded  by  the  trees,  which  forms  the  usual  evening  lounging-place  of  the 
inmates.  The  town  is  exposed  to  great  heat  from  its  situation,  facing  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  immediately  backed  by  naked  mountains.  Dutch,  English,  Negroes, 
Malays,  Hottentots,  with  intermediate  races  of  everj'  shade  of  colour,  compose 
the  population.  Table  Mountain,  a  remarkable  object,  from  its  tabular  shape, 
rises  3,672  feet.  Its  summit  is  often  enveloped  iu  a  white  mist,  locally  called 
the  table-cloth. 

Graham's  Town,  in  the  district  of  Albany,  about  600  miles  east  of  Cape  Town, 
is  the  principal  place  in  the  eastern  province,  and  almost  entirely  English.  Port 
Elizabeth,  about  100  miles  from  it,  on  Algoa  Bay,  is  the  chief  port. 

The  Cape  colony  exports  corn,  wines,  hides,  wool,  ivory,  and  aloes  to  the  annual 
amount  of  300,000/. 

371.  Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district  on  the  south-east  coast, 
separated  from  the  Cape  territory  by  a  portion  of  Caffraria, 
is  a  recently-formed  British  settlement,  founded  in  1824 
by  private  adventure,  but  now  constituted  a  regular  colony 
of  the  empire.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  18,000  square 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  owing  to  its 
capabilities  for  sustaining  a  numerous  population,  the 
stream  of  emigration  from  the  mother  country  is  now  par- 
ticularly directed  to  this  quarter.  There  is  abundance  of 
the  articles  in  which  the  Cape  is  most  deficient,  wood  and 
water,  with  coal  and  various  metallic  ores,  a  fine  alluvial 
soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pro- 
ducts for  which  the  home  demand  is  large  and  constant, — 
cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 
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Pietermaritzbiirg,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  and  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  was  laid  out  and  named  by  the  Dutch  boors,  who  emigrated 
in  great  numbers  from  the  Cape  in  1S37.  Port  Natal,  now  D' Urban,  the  l!r>t 
settlement,  seated  on  a  fine  lake-like  bay,  is  about  50  miles  distant.  The  Natal 
coast  was  so  named  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  from  being  discovered  on  Christmas  day, 
th;  festival  of  the  Xa'tivity, 

372.  Southern  Africa,  on  the  western  side,  from  the 
Gariep  to  the  tropic,  is  inhabited  bv  the  Great  Namaquas 
and  Boshmans  or  Bosjesmans,  varieties  of  the  Hottentot 
race  ;  and  further  north  are  the  Damaras  of  the  hills  and 
plains,  a  true  negro  people,  whose  country  was  first  pene- 
trated by  Sir  J.  Alexander,  in  1837.  On  the  eastern  side 
is  Caffraria,  the  land  of  the  Caffres,  a  convenient  genera] 
name  for  the  region  stretching  from  the  coast  between  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  an  unknown  extent  into  the 
interior. — Various  nations  of  the  Ethiopic  famibj,  though 
departing  widely  from  the  negro  type,  occupy  this  territory, 
among  whom  are  the  Amakosa  and  other  tribes,  in  the 
maritime  districts  ;  the  Bechuanas  inland,  about  300  miles 
north  of  the  Gariep,  who  have  largely  experienced  the 
civilizing  influence  of  Christian  missions  ;  and  the  Zoolas, 
a  fierce  predatory  race  of  men,  on  the  north  border  of  Natal, 
congenerate  races  extending  from  thence  through  the 
interior  to  Abyssinia,  under  the  general  name  of  Gallas. 
Some  of  these  tribes  peacefully  betake  themselves  to  agri- 
culture ;  others  breed  cattle,  and  are  prone  to  enlarge  their 
stock  by  plunder  and  massacre  ;  while  others  manufacture 
various  articles  of  wood  and  iron,  and  bring  down  ivory, 
honey,  wax,  and  skins,  to  trading  settlements  on  the  coast. 

Xabis  OT  Nesbitt's  Bath,  in  Great  Namaqualand,  the  head  village  of  a  chief, 
and  3  Wesleyan  mission  station,  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Gariep,  450  miles  from 
Cape  Town.     The  warm  spring  at  the  place  rises  at  a  temperature  of  I(i3°, 

The  Bechuana  tribes  possess  some  considerable  toivns,  Latakoo,  Karuman, 
Mashow,  and  Kurrichane,  names  familiar  to  those  who  are  interested  in  mis- 
siunary  enterprise.  The  first  is  630  mUes  n.e.  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  la.<!t 
nearly  800  in  the  same  direction. 

The  word  Caffre,  signifying  "  infidel,"  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  was  applied  by 
the  Arabs  to  all  the  Africans  who  were  not  Mohammedans.  In  conformity 
with  this  usage,  the  early  Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlers  called  the  country 
beyond  their  settlements  the  Land  of  the  Caffres,  since  latinized  into  Caffraria, 
and  restricted  to  a  particular  district. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

373.  Only  a  very  limited  knowledge  is  possessed  of  the 
east  of  Africa.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  shores, 
and  but  recently  acquired,  chiefly   from  the  survey   con- 
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ducted  by  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Board  in  1821.  The 
Portuguese  early  obtained  command  of  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  country,  and  still  hold  various  stations ;  but  for  the 
nefarious  piirpose  of  concealing  participation  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  conducting  it  without  interruption,  visits  to 
their  settlements  have  often  been  discouraged.  Proceeding 
northward  from  Natal,  the  maritime  districts  are  the  coasts 
ofSofala,  Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  and  Ajan,  the  last  named 
terminating  at  Cape  Guardafui.  Rivers  are  numerous,  but 
the  climate  is  rendered  as  pestilential  as  that  of  Western 
Africa  by  their  muddy  banks  and  mangrove  jungles.  The 
population  consists  principally  of  Arabs. 

The  Portuguese  establishments  extend  from  Delagoa  Bay,  along  the  Sofala 
and  Mozambique  coasts.  The  most  important  are  Quilinane,  Senna,  and  Tete,  on 
the  river  Zamb>zi.  The  £Kro/)ea«  resirfe/i/i  are  mostly  persons  transported  fro:n 
the  mother  countr}' for  political  and  other  ofiences.  A  visitor  to  Guiliuiane.  in  1S3J, 
T.  S.  Leigh,  Esq  ,  found  on  his  arrival  no  less  than  thirteen  slave  brigs  at  ancnor 
before  it,  all  Brazilians,  with  one  exception,  and  under  Portuguese  colours. 
Orders  have  indeed  been  often  issued  by  *he  home  government,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  slaves  ;  but  the  local  govertors  cnnive  at  the  practice,  some  frdm 
interest  and  others  from  fear,  as  several  who  have  endeavoured  to  check  it  have 
fallen  victims  to  asjassination. 

The  Zanzibar  and  Ajan  coasts  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman. 


SECTION   IV. 

AMERICA. 

374.  America,  called  the  western  continent,  from  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  prime  meridians  of  Europe,  and 
also  styled  the  New  World,  from  the  comparatively  recent 
date  at  which  its  discovery  occurred,  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
their  waters  mingling  at  the  narrow  southern  projection, 
while  the  Arctic  Ocean  forms  the  northern  limit.  The 
surface  of  the  globe  has  no  other  continuous  mass  of  land 
of  equal  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  stretching 
through  126^  of  latitude.  The  length  exceeds  9,000  miles, 
following  a  curve  line  from  Point  Barrow,  the  extremity  on 
the  north,  to  Cape  Froward  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  on 
the  south.  The  greatest  breadth  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  3,000  miles,  occurring  under  the  parallel  of  51° 
N.,  which  touches  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  that  of  5°  s.  from  Cape  Blanco,  in  Peru,  to  Cape  St. 
Roque,  in  BrazU.     But  between  these  two  expansions  the 
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surface  remarkably  contracts,  narrowing  to  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  divides  the 
continent  into  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  total  area  is  supposed  to  include  14,000,000 
square  miles,  of  which  the  northern  portion  has  7,500,000, 
and  the  southern  6,500,000,  their  united  coast-line  being 
estimated  at  32,000  miles.  The  two  peninsulas  correspond 
in  their  general  form,  being  rudely  triangular,  and  in  the 
western  position  of  their  principal  mountains ;  but  North 
America  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the  South  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  fresh  water  formations,  and  by  the 
deep  indentations  of  its  coast,  especially  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  area  stated  above  is  that  of  the  continent,  Greenland,  the  Arctic  and 
other  islands  being  excluded. 

The  principal  maritime  features  of  America  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Gulfs  and  Bays. — Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  or 
Vene7uela,  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata,  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  Gulf  of  Guajaquil,  the  Bay  of  Panama,  the  Gulf  of  California,  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  Cook's  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and  Kotzebue  Sound, 
on  the  west  coast. 

Hudson's  Bay,  called  after  the  navigator  of  that  name,  is  a  vast  inland  sea, 
communicating  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  extends  upwards  of  1,000  miles  from 
north  to  south,  including  the  southern  prolongation  of  James's  Bay,  and  5oO 
miles  from  east  to  west.  It  contains  numerous  islands.  The  navigation  of  this 
sea  is  completely  closed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  either  by  compact  or  drift 
ice. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  great  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  country  of  that 
name,  extends  about  1,100  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  800  miles,  at  the  greatest, 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  high  temperature,  the  maximum 
being  88°  in  lat.  28°  K.,  long.  89°  w.;  and  also  tor  its  currents,  one  of  which,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  is  the  efflux  of  its  water,  and  takes  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 
The  waters  of  the  Gulf  have  a  level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa. 

2.  Straits. — Hudson's  Strait,  the  entrance  into  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  Atlantic: 
Belleisle,  between  Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  Florida,  between  the  state  of 
that  name  and  Cuba,  the  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  Dragon's  Mouth,  between 
the  mainland  of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  Magellan,  between 
Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  Behricg's  Strait,  sej  arating  north-western 
America  from  Asia. 

■3.  Peninsulas. — Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  and  Yucatan,  on  the  east  coast ; 
De  Tres  Montes,  California,  and  Aliaska  on  the  west.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
a  northerly  projection  of  Central  America,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
peninsulas,  which,  in  almost  all  cases,  follow  a  southerly  direction. 

4.  Capet. — Chudleigh,  s.E.  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait ;  Canso,  e.  point  of 
Nova  Scotia;  Sable,  s.w.  extremity  of  Florida;  Catoche,  N  E.  point  of  Y'ucatan  ; 
Graeias-4-Dios,  on  the  Mosquito  coast;  St.  Roque,  n.e.  extremity  of  Brazil; 
Branco  in  Brazil,  the  eastern  limit  of  America,  long.  34°  27'  w. ;  Frio,  near  Rio 
Janeiro;  St.  Maria  and  St.  Antonio,  N.  and  s.  entrance  of  the  L&  Plata;  Froward, 
in  the  strait  of  Magellan,  the  southern  limit  of  America,  lat.  54°  s. ;  St.  Lucas,  s. 
extremity  of  California;  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Behring's  Strait,  the  western  limit 
of  America,  long.  168°  w.;  Point  Barrow,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  northern 
limit  of  America,  lat.  72°  u. 

The  islands  nf  America  are  either  noticed  separately,  or  in  connection  with  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong. 

375.  The  New  World  is  inferior  to  the  old  iii  the  height 
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and  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  and  the  north  division  is 
inferior  in  the  same  respect  to  the  south,  but  both  are  still 
traversed  by  imposing  ranges,  with  a  general  direction  in 
the  line  of  the  meridian.  1.  The  Californian  Maritime 
Alps,  also  called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains, 
extend  along  the  west  coast  from  the  Californian  peninsula 
into  Russian  America,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  rises  to  the 
height  of  17,860  feet,  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 
2.  The  Chippewayan,  Oregon,  or  Rocky  Mountains,  so 
styled  from  their  bare  and  rugged  summits,  run  parallel  to 
the  preceding  range,  and  are  connected  with  it  at  various 
points.  This  chain  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  to  the 
great  table-land  of  ^lexico,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  Verde,  "green  range,"  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  "mother 
range,"  and  southwards,  with  some  slight  interruptious,  the 
same  highland  system  is  continued  to  the  Panama  isthmus. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountams  at  present 
known,  is  attained  by  Mount  Brown,  16,000  feet,  in 
British  America,  but  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Mexican 
table-land  considerably  exceed  this  elevation.  3.  The 
majestic  and  unbroken  range  of  the  Andes,  the  character- 
istic mountain-system  of  South  America,  and  of  the  western 
world,  extends  from  the  plain  of  Panama  along  the  entire 
coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  south  extremity  of  the  continent, 
narrowing  and  lowering  towards  its  southern  termination. 
This  colossal  barrier  forms  a  single  compact  ridge  in  some 
parts  of  its  course,  but  becomes  binary  and  triple  in  other 
parts,  the  ridges  forming  the  Cordilleras,  or  chains  of 
the  Andes,  inclosing  lofty  table-lands.  The  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  in  Chili,  which  rises  23,910  feet,  is  the  highest 
ascertained  point  of  the  American  continent.  The  Andean 
chains  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  immense  chasms, 
termed  quehradas,  which  are  found  among  them,  the  depth 
of  which  is  often  so  great,  that  were  Vesuvius  seated  in 
them,  its  top  would  net  rise  above  the  adjoining  heights. 
The  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  the 
equable  temperature  of  equatorial  and  tropical  regions,  with 
the  precipitous  declivities,  prevents  the  formation  of  gla- 
ciers. 4.  The  other  highlands  of  the  continent  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  consisting  of  ranges  in  Brazil;  the  coast- 
chain  of  Venezuela,  a  branch  of  the  Andes  ;  the  mountains 
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of  Parime,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  the 
AUeghanies  or  Apallachian  chain,  extending  diagonally 
from  the  southern  United  States  to  the  Gnlf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Texas. 

The  principal  table-lands,  with  their  elevations,  are  the  Californian,  4,200  feet, 
bet%veeii  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  Mexican,  7,475  feet, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  that  country;  the  Guatimalan,  5,000  feet,  in  Central 
America,  fragrant  with  flowers;  the  Bolivian,  or  plain  of  Des.aguadero,  13,000 
feet,  between  the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras  ;  the  plain  of  Quito,  9,536  feet, 
and  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  8,700  feet,-between  ridges  of  the  Andes.  The  loftiest 
and  most  powerful  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are  seated  in  the  Andes.  The  volcanic 
region  of  the  New  World  extends  from  thence  through  central  America  into 
Mexico.  It  appears  at  intervals  along  the  western  coast  to  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaslja,  and  has  a  maritime  extension  in  the  Aleutian  isles.  Some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  Iceland  with  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  belong  to  the  transatlantic  series  of  active  volcanic  sites.  The 
great  volcanoes  of  America  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  in  not  discharging  lava 
streams  so  much  as  vollies  of  stones,  clouds  of  ashes,  torrents  of  water,  accom- 
panied with  mud.  mineral  pitch,  and  other  fluid  ingredients.  Near  the  old  city 
of  Guatimala,  the  Volcano  de  Agua,  or  water-volcano,  a  cone  verdant  to  the 
summit,  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  outbursts  of  boiling  water  and  stones. 
The  inhabitants  of  Quito  often  carry  lanterns  in  the  streets  at  mid-day,  when 
Pichincha  is  in  eruption,  owing  to  the  darkness  caused  by  the  ashes  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  transatlantic  earthquake  region  embraces,  besides 
the  districts  named,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  powerful  shocks  have 
been  frequently  felt,  and  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  which  has.been 
the  scene  of  tremendous  convulsions.  But  earthquakes  are  most  common  in  the 
Andean  countries,  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  also  they  occur  at 
intervals  with  awful  energy. 

3/6.  If  inferior  to  the  old  world  in  the  extent  and  height 
of  its  mountainous  surface,  America  is  superior  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  rivers,  the  number  and  size  of  its  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  great  lowland  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a  series  of  undulating  barren  grounds,  savan- 
nahs, and  prairies ;  and  the  vast  levels,  stretching  from 
the  Andes  towards  the  Atlantic,  under  the  names  of 
llanos,  selvas,  and  pampas,  are  traversed  by  streams,  two 
of  which  are  unequalled  in  length  and  volume  of  water, 
receiving  tributaries  which  rival  or  surpass  the  greatest 
European  rivers.  Owing  to  the  almost  uninterrujtted  line 
of  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  drainage  is  diverted  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  conducted  to  the  Atlantic,  except  a  portion  in 
the  north,  where  the  country  slopes  to  the  Arctic  basin. 
This  applies  with  the  greatest  force  to  South  America,  the 
Andes  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  more 
closely  tlian  the  Kocky  Mountains. — The  great  rivers  of 
North  America  are  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine,  and  Back  or 
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Fish  River,  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Saskatchewan, 
or  Nelson,  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi-Missouri,  and  Rio 
del  Norte,  communicating  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Columbia  and  Colorado,  descending  to  the 
Pacific.  From  South  America,  the  Atlantic  receives  the 
Magdalena,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Tocantins,  and  La  Plata, 
only  a  few  insignificant  streams  entering  the  Pacific.  In 
the  higher  latitudes,  or  above  the  parallel  of  40°  n.,  lakes 
are  the  characteristic  hydrographical  feature,  which,  in 
respect  of  number,  depth,  extent  of  surface,  and  navigable 
value,  have  no  equals  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  grand 
Canadian  chain,  extending  generally  from  west  to  east, 
embraces  five  principal  lakes ;  Superior,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  40,000  square  miles  ;  Huron,  25,000 ;  ]\Iichigan, 
20,000;  Erie,  10,000  ;  and  Ontario,  7,000;  making,  with 
small  dependencies,  an  aggregate  collection  of  fresh  water 
exceeding  100,000  square  miles.  A  second  series,  stretching 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  includes  several  noble  ex- 
panses, Winnipeg,  Deer,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear  lakes.  These  are  of  inferior  importance,  owing  to 
their  position  in  high  latitudes,  where  they  are  regularly 
closed  by  the  ice  for  many  months  of  the  year.  Lakes  are 
numerous  in  the  southern  regions  of  North  America ;  but 
the  examples  of  any  extent  are  few.  One  of  the  most 
considerable,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  is  likely  to  acquire 
great  commercial  value,  being  in  the  line  of  the  contem- 
plated ship-canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
South  America  is  singularly  deficient  in  large  lakes,  con- 
sidering its  extent,  and  vast  volumes  of  flowing  water. 
The  mountain  expanse  of  Titicaca,  on  the  Bolivian  table- 
land, has  a  surface  of  4,000  square  miles,  remaiiable  for 
its  elcAation,  12,785  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Amazon,  the  Great  River  of  the  native  Indians,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
has  been  named  in  reference  to  the  ancient  fableof  the  Amazons,  from  a  reported 
tribe  of  women  who  were  accustomed  to  go  into  battle,  found  upon  its  banks  by 
the  early  discoverers.  But  the  stream  is  differently  entitled.  From  its  mouth 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  called  the  Amazona ;  from  the  Rio  Negro 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Yavari  it  has  the  name  of  Solimoes ;  and  from  the  Yavari 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  head  streams,  the  Tunguragua  and  Ucayali,  it  is  called 
the  Maranon.  By  the  Spaniards  the  whole  river  is  often  styled  the  Orellana, 
from  the  first  European  who  descended  it  from  Quito  by  the  Napo  branch,  Fran- 
cisco Oreliana,  in  1539.  The  Amazon  hss  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
through  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  almost 
under  the  equator.  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discern  the  opposite  bank.  It  flows  with  a  very  strong  and  rapid  current,  facili- 
tating the  navigation  downwards,  while  the  obstacle  this  oflTers  to  the  ascent  is 
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relieved  by  the  prevailing  wind,  which  is  uniformly  contrary  to  the  course  of  the 
stream.  Up  to  the  point  where  the  river  is  formed,  in&re  than  2,000  miles  from 
the  ocean,  there  is  depth  of  water  sutBcient  for  vessels  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, admirably  adapting  it  for  steam  navigation,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
contemjilated.  The  periodic  rise  of  the  stream  is  entirely  caused  by  the  rains, 
which  produce  a  difference  in  its  level  of  forty  feet  in  the  upper  parts  of  its 
course.  Nearly. twenty  tributaries,  each  a  mighty  river,  contribute  their  waters  to 
its  channel,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  north  bank,  a  mile  and 
a-half  broad  at  its  mouth;  the  Xingu,  Topayos,  Madeira,  and  Purus,  on  the  south 
bank.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Purus,  the  farthest  up  the  river,  Condamine 
sounded  with  aline  of  618  feet,  and  found  no  bottom.  Of  the  two  head  streams, 
the  Tunguragua  or  Upper  Maranon,  rises  in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  a  small 
expanse  on  the  Andes  of  Peru;  and  the  Ucayali,  which  has  the  longest  course, 
and  is  therefore  considered  by  some  the  true  source,  descends  from  the  highlands 
on  the  north-west  border  of  the  Bolivian  table  land. 

The  Orinoco  ranks  after  the  Amazon  anions'  the  South  American  rivers.  It 
has  a  narrower  mouth,  but  at  the  distance  of  560 miles  inland  Humboldt  found  the 
breadth  measuring  upwards  of  three  miles.  It  is  remarkable  for  maintaining 
connection  with  the  Amazon  by  the  Cassiquiare,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of 
both  rivers,  and  for  setting  out  from  east  to  west,  then  turning  north,  and  finally 
running  from  west  to  tast,  so  as  to  bring  its  estuary  and  its  source  into  nearly  the 
same  longitude.  In  its  delta,  numerous  crocodiles,  regular  rise  and  fall,  cataracts 
or  rapids  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  level  plain  of  the  lower,  the  river 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Nile.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  collision  of 
its  powerful  current  with  the  Atlantic  led  the  inexpert  early  navigators  to  deno- 
minate that  part  of  the  ocean  the  Bay  of  Sadness,  Golfo  Triste,  and  the  channel 
between  Trinidad  and  the  continent  the  Dragon's  Month,  Boca  del  Drago.  The 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  is  historically  celebrated,  having  been  entered  by  Columbus, 
who  sagaciously  inferred  the  continental  character  of  the  adjoining  region. 
"  Such  an  enormous  body  of  fresh  water,"  he  remarked,  "could  only  be  collected 
from  a  river  having  a  long  course :  the  land  therefore  which  supplied  it  must  be  a 
continent,  and  not  an  island." 

The  Rio  Plata,  properly  designates  the  estuary  common  to  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay.  It  has  a  wider  mouth  than  the  Aicazon  and  Orinoco,  measuring 
ninety-two  miles  across,  but  is  generally  shallow,  and  communicates  an  inferior 
volume  of  water  to  the  ocean. 

The Mississiiipi-Missouri,  the  longest  of  all  rivers,  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams  in  the  vicmityof  St.  Louis,  1.200  miles  from  the  embouchure  in 
the  Gulf  of  Me.xico.  The  Missouri,  the  main  branch,  has  its  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  three  streams,  Jefferson,  so  called  from  the  President  under  whose 
administration  the  river  was  first  explored  in  1S04,  Gallatin,  and  Madison,  other 
American  statesmen.  The  name,  signifying  "mud  river,"  refers  to  its  turbid 
character.  The  Mississippi,  "  great  river,"  or  "  father  of  waters,"  a  more  placid 
and  beautiful  stream  of  inferior  volume,  rises  in  Itasca  Lake,  the  Luc  la  Biche  of 
the  French,  a  transparent  sheet  of  water,  bounded  with  wooded  hills,  on  the 
table-land  west  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was  first  traced  to  its  source  here  by  an 
expedition  of  the  United  Slates  Government  in  1832.  The  Mississippi-Missouri 
receives  several  great  afflaents  on  its  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Ohio  on  the  east  bank,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  on  the 
west.  It  traverses  more  degrees  of  latitude,  following  either  branch,  than  any 
other  river  of  America ;  and  consequently  exhibits  great  contrasts  in  climate  and 
vegetable  productions  at  the  extreme  points,  tropical  plants  appearing  on  its 
southern  shores,  and  pines  predominating  on  the  northern.  Steam  navigation, 
now  so  active  on  its  bosom,  commenced  in  1810. 

The  SI.  Lawrence,  including  thft  great  lakes,  and  their  connecting  channels, 
which  properly  belong  to  it;  namely,  the  Niagara,  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Erie;  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Huron;  the  St.  Mary, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Superior;  and  the  St.  Louis,  falling  into  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  is  distinguished  among  the  rivers  of  the  globe,  by  its 
vast  expansions,  the  grand  falls  of  the  Niagara,  a  prodigious  number  of  islands, 
and  an  ocean  like  estuary. 


377.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  latitude,  the  climate 
of  America  exhibits  every  diversity  of  temperature  from 
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the  annual  mean  of  84°  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela  to  20° 
below  the  freezmg  point  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
while  in  the  tropical  Andean  countries  and  in  Mexico,  a 
torrid,  temperate,  or  frigid  climate  is  to  be  met  with,  occa- 
sioned by  differences  of  elevation.  A  few  peculiarities  may- 
be noticed.  1.  The  average  annual  temperature  on  the 
east  coast  of  North  America  is  much  lower  than  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Europe  in  corresponding  latitudes,  but 
the  summers  are  hotter  and  the  winters  colder.  This  appears 
to  arise  from  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  being  from 
the  transatlantic  shores,  and  to  the  prevaiUng  south-west 
winds  diverting  the  warm  circumambient  air  from  them, 
while  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  cold  polar 
current  bearing  icebergs  on  its  bosom.  2.  The  climate 
undergoes  a  much  more  rapid  change  on  proceeding  from 
south  to  north  in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  a  result 
in  which  the  preceding  causes  operate,  together  with  the 
open  character  of  the  country  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  no 
mountains  occurring  to  ward  off  the  piercing  winds. 
3.  The  vrestern  coasts  of  North  America  have  a  milder 
climate  than  the  eastern,  shght  frosts  only  occurring  in 
winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  when  at 
Quebec,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  snow  is  permanent  upon 
the  ground  for  five  months,  and  the  cold  intense.  This 
milder  temperature  is  due  to  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  the  polar  blasts.  4.  The  hottest  districts  of 
the  New  World,  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  have  not  the  burning 
temperature  experienced  in  the  same  regions  of  the  Old, 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  great  humi- 
dity, vast  forests,  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  and  the 
influence  of  the  trade  wind.  5.  The  annual  quantity  of 
ram  is  greater  within  the  tropics  of  the  New  World  than 
the  Old,  amounting  to  an  average  of  115  inches  in  inter- 
tropical America,  and  to  "6  inches  in  intertropical  Africa 
and  Asia.  6.  South  America  is  remarkably  distinguished 
by  strong  contrasts  as  to  the  fall  of  rain.  It  descends 
in  torrents  upon  the  whole  basin  of  the  Amazon  as  far  as 
the  crests  of  the  Andes,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chain,  the  coast  of  Peru  is  a  rainless  region.  This  efTect 
is  caused  by  the  direction  of  the  trade  wind,  which  drifts 
the  vapours  from  the  Atlantic  over  the  plain  of  the  Amazon, 
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upon  -which  they  are   precipitated,   the  high  wall  of  the 
Ancles  arresting  their  progress  westward. 

Humboldt  has  described  the  phenomena  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  which  is  also  the  season  of  thunder-storms.  The  atmos- 
phere is  pure  from  December  to  February, and  the  sky  constantly  ■nithout  clouds. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  the  blue  of  the  sky  is 
less  intense,  and  humidity  is  indicated.  The  stars  are  sometimes  veiled  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  vapour.  By  the  end  -of  the  month  clouds  accumulate,  and  feeble 
electric  explosions  occur.  By  the  close  of  April,  the  sky  is  generally  overcast; 
its  azure  colour  disappears  ;  and  a  gray  tint  is  uniformly  diffused  over  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  heat  gradually  increases,  and  instead  of  scattered  clouds,  the  entire 
vault  of  the  heavens  presents  a  mass  of  condensed  vapours.  The  howling- 
monkeys  begin  to  utter  their  plaintive  cries  long  before  sunrise.  The  actual 
rainy  season  now  sets  in.  The  rain  falls  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  is  most 
violent  when  the  sun  is  in  the  xenith,  the  thunder-storms  being  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  morning.  •  Gradually  the  daily  time  shortens  during  which  the  rain 
falls,  and  it  becomes  at  last  confined  to  the  afternoon.  The  length  of  time  of  the 
rainy  season  is  not  the  same  for  dilTerent  districts,  but  varies  from  three  to  five 
months. 

In  the  nnrthem  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  opposite  deviations  from 
the  usual  temperature  have  been  observed  to  be  coincident.  Thus  the  winter  of 
1790-1,  which  was  very  mild  in  Europe,  was  very  cold  in  America.  In  February, 
1S28,  when  the  cold  was  more  than  ordinarily  intense  at  Kasan  and  Irkutsk,  the 
season  was  unusually  mild  in  America.  In  January,  1S37,  the  temperature  was 
very  low  in  America,  and  the  opposite  in  Europe. 

378.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  while  exhibiting  the  diver- 
sified aspect  due  to  varied  climate,  comprehends  generally  a 
greater  variety  of  species  than  is  to  be  found  in  correspond- 
ing regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  no  part  of  -the  globe 
is  it  so  luxuriant  as  in  the  hot  and  humid  equatorial 
zone.  True  sandy  and  stony  deserts  appear  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  continent,  locally  of  some  extent,  but  compara- 
tively comprising  a  limited  space.  The  term  barren  grounds 
appropriately  designates  the  country  in  the  high  latitudes  of 
North  America,  where  the  surface  consists  of  bare  rocks, 
sustaining  mosses  and  lichens,-  occasionally  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys  of  peat  earth,  nourishing  coppices  of  stunted 
birch,  willow,  and. larch.  Dry  infertile  plains  also  occur  in 
its  central  districts.  But  the  area  of  fertile  soil  vastly 
predominates,  exhibiting  a  rich  gramineous  and  floral 
verdure  in  the  savannahs,  prairies,  and  pampas,  or  clothed 
with  gigantic  arborescent  forms  of  varied  kinds,  constituting 
the  most  enormous  woodland  in  the  world,  on  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon,  which  might  be  passed  for  hundreds  of  miles 
bv  its  quadrumanous  inhabitants  from  tree  to  tree,  without 
touching  the  ground,  were  it  not  for  the  separating  rivers. 
Rich  in  timber  and  flowering  trees,  and  yielding  vegetable 
products  of  high  medicinal  value,  as  the  fcbrifuginous  Peru- 
vian bark,  America  has  few  important  food  jilants  native  to 
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it,  chiefly  maize,  the  potato,  banana,  manioc,  and  cacao, 
from  which  chocolate  is  prepared.  The  two  former,  with 
the  tobacco-plant,  have  been  extensively  diffused  in  the  Old 
World  from  the  New,  along  with  many  ornamental  shrubs 
and  flowers,  as  the  dahlia  and  fuchsia  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  European  colonization  America  is  indebted  for 
wheat  and  other  kinds  of  corn,  rice,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
susar-cane,  coflPee-shrub,  and  cotton-plant,  now  so  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  continent  has 
not  a  single  indigenous  species  of  the  numerous  family  of 
heaths,  while  all  the  cacti  ^re  peculiar  to  it. 

The  Great  yorih  American  Desert  designates  a  tract  covered  ■with  pranitic 
sands,  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
into  Texas.  It  resembles  some  of  the  high  steppes  of  Asia,  subject  to  scorching 
heat  in  summer,  and  intense  cold  in  winter. 

In  South  America,  a  desert  of  sand,  called  El  Gran  Chaco,  occurs  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  territory,  with  a  spare  vegetation,  and  also  a  salt  desert, 
denominated  Las  Salinas.  A  remarkable  fAif?jie  desert,  occasionally  diversified 
vrith  large  bouloers,  tufts  of  grass,  and  bushes,  and  brine  pools,  extends  upwards 
of  800  miles  from  the  south  extremity  of  the  continent  through  eastern  Patagonia 
to  the  north  of  the  Colorado  river. 

379.  The  animal  worM,  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  its  forms  to  those 
found  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Asia,  the  approximation  of 
the  two  continents  rendering  the  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other  easy  on  the  ice,  or  by  swimming  to  the  inter- 
posing islands.  Generally,  the  quadrupeds  of  the  ferocious 
class,  or  of  large  size,  are  few,  none  occurring  comparable 
to  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  of  the  Old 
"World,  in  strength  and  bulk.  The  principal  examples  are 
the  white,  black,  and  grizzly  bear,  the  wolf,  bison — impro- 
perly called  the  buffalo — musk-ox,  elk,  reindeer,  wapiti, 
wild"  goat  and  sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Virginian 
deer  and  prong- horned  antelope,  all  confined  to  the  north, 
with  the  puma  ranging  southwards  from  the  United  States, 
the  jaguar  not  passing  northwards  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  tapir  of  Brazil,  and  the  llama  of  the  Andes.  Quadru- 
manov.s  tribes  abound,  limited  to  South  America,  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  the  monkeys  of  the  eastern 
continent  by  having  mostly  prehensile  tails,  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  fifth  hand.  Rodent  animals  are  especially 
numerous,  comprising  tribes  of  high  commercial  import- 
ance for  their  furs,— the  beaver  and  musquash  in  the  north, 
and  the  chinchilla  in  the  south.    The  reptiles  include  many 
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formidable  species,  the  alligator  in  the  tropical  rivers,  the 
boa-constrictor  in  the  swamps  and  fens  of  equatorial  South 
America,  the  electrical  eel  in  the  same  locality,  and  the 
fatal  rattlesnake,  ranging  from  the  south  of  the  equator  into 
Canada.  American  ornithology  is  characterized  by  the 
condor,  the  largest  kno^«i  bird  of  prey  and  the  highest 
flier,  restricted  to  the  Andes ;  the  gorgeous  tribe  of 
parrots  swarming  in  all  the  tropical  forests ;  the  fairy 
family  of  the  humming-birds,  widely  diffused  from  their 
head-quarters  in  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  and  the  passenger- 
pigeons  which  migrate  in  flocks  of  millions,  darkening  the 
air,  in  the  north  division  of  the  continent. 

America  is  deficient  in  domestic  animals  native  to  it,  and  has  made  no  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  stock  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  besides  the  Newfound- 
land dog  and  the  turkey.  Our  common  turkey  came  from  Virginia,  and  not  from 
Turkey  in  Asia,  as  the  name  supposes.  The  horse,  ass,  o.x,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig, 
in  the  New  World,  are  the  fruit  of  its  European  colonization,  and  an  experiment 
is  now  in  process,  to  introduce  the  camel,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  transit 
overland  from  the  United  States  to  California.  The  only  domestic  animals  found 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  the  llama  and  alpaca,  which,  with  the  guanaco 
and  vicuna,  are  varieties  of  camel-like  sheep,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  highlands  of 
the  Andes.  The  llama  and  alpaca  are  still  seen  in  a  state  of  domestication  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  serve  as  important  agents  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
Indian  population. 

380.  America  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
treasures,  chiefly  the  precious  metals.  Its  rich  mines 
opened  to  the  first  discoverers  the  tempting  prospect  of 
immediate  and  incalculable  wealth ;  and  speedily  the 
unhappy  natives  had  reason  to  deplore  the  arrival  of  the 
foreigners  on  their  shores.  Doomed  to  labour  for  the 
gratification  of  their  cupidity,  and  harassed  by  excessive 
toil,  the  Indians  perished  in  large  numbers  after  the  con- 
quest ;  while,  having  been  driven  from  their  homes  to 
distant  places,  they  usually  died  without  leaving  progeny. 
Depopulation  ensued  in  many  districts  before  densely 
peopled ;  and  drafts  of  negroes  were  obtained  from  Africa 
to  work  the  mines,  the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
atlantic slave-trade.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  is  richly 
metalliferous,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  so 
called  on  that  account,  from  Anta,  signifying,  in  the 
language  of  the  Incas,  copper  and  metal  in  general. 
Humboldt  estimates  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  Andes,  and  Brazil, 
between  the  years  1499  and  1803,  at  1,248,340,625/. 
sterling.     During  the  present  century,  the  annual  produce 
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in  the  old  miaing  districts  has  vastly  decreased,  owing  to 
political  changes,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  modern 
American  governments,  while  new  sources  of  the  precious 
metals  have  been  found  in  northern  Asia,  and  stUl  more 
recently  in  the  gold  region  of  California. 

In  the  following  Mineralogical  Table,  the  countries  are  stated  in  the  order  of 
their  comparative  mineral  wealth  : — 

Diamonds— Ut32.\\. 

Other  Precious  Stones — Brazil.  Colombia,  Chili,  Peru. 

Gold — California,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chiii,  Peru,  Bolivia,  United  States, 
Central  America. 

Silver — Mexico,  Bolivia,  Chili,  La  Plata,  Central  America. 

Tin — Peru,  Mexico. 

Mercury— Vera,  Mexico. 

Copper — Chili,  Peru,  Canada,  Mexico,  United  States. 

Lead — United  States,  Mexico. 

Iron — United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia. 

Coal — United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  Vancouver's  Island. 

Salt — La  Plata,  Brazil,  United  States,  Central  America,  Colombia, 

381.  The  continent  contains  many  traces  of  its  occu- 
pancy by  man  at  an  early  period  of  the  world^s  history, 
consisting  either  of  simple  tumuli,  mounds  of  earth  of 
varying  magnitude,  beneath  which  repose  the  remams  of 
the  dead,  with  different  kinds  of  implements  and  orna- 
ments ;  or  of  the  ruins  of  more  elaborately  constructed 
works,  in  the  shape  of  fortifications,  often  of  great  dimen- 
sions, betraying  scientific  skill.  Who  were  the  builders? 
whence  came  they  ?  when  and  how  they  perished  ?  are  ques- 
tions which,  perhaps,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
There  are  also  extensive  remains  of  cities  and  public  works, 
connected  with  the  people  with  whom  the  Europeans  first 
came  in  contact,  then  organized  as  flourishing  nations,  now 
represented  by  a  few  thinned  and  impoverished  subject 
tribes.  It  may  be  concluded,  from  proximity  of  position, 
that  America  received  its  original  inhabitants  from  the 
eastern  districts  of  Asia,  though  from  what  particular 
district,  and  at  what  period,  are  completely  unknown. — 
The  present  popidation,  comprehending  that  of  the  islands, 
is  loosely  estimated  at  50,000,000 ;  the  vast  proportion 
being  of  foreign  descent,  or  28,000,000  Europeans,  chiefly 
of  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  stock  ;  6,000,000 
African  negroes ;  9,000,000  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  the 
indigenous  people ;  and  7,000,000  mixed  foreign  races,  or 
mixed  native  and  foreign.  The  Esquimaux,  confined  to 
the   extreme   north,  closely  resemble  the  northern  iuha- 
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bitants  of  the  old  world,  and  are  classed  with  the  Mongo- 
lian variety  of  the  human  race.  The  Indians,  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  are  considered  as  forming  a  single  family, 
united  by  certain  physical  characteristics,  prevailing  usages, 
and  a  common  distinctive  character  traceable  in  all  their 
multitudinous  languages.  Though  usually  styled  the  red 
race,  the  complexion  has  no  uniform  hue,  and  varies  from 
nearly  black  or  deep  bronze  to  light  cinnamon  and  fair. 
They  have,  in  many  instances,  received  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonists  the  general  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion,  but  darkened  and  deformed  by  the  mummeries 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  held  in  connexion  with  the 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors. 

Modem  inquiry  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
vrere  for  a  considerable  period  occupied  by  highly  civilized  kindred  races ;  that 
offshoots  extended  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  and  ivere  similarly 
diffused  in  the  south  division  of  the  Continent ;  that  the  present  Indians  are  the 
legitimate  though  degen'^rated  representatives  of  the  stock;  and  that  the  original 
population  poured  in  from  eastern  and  south-eastern  Asia,  ra'lier  than,  accordiiig 
to  the  common  theory,  from  its  northern  di&tricts,  by  the  channel  of  Bebiing's 
Strait. 


I.   NORTH  AMERICA. 

DANISH    POSSESSIONS  : — GREENLAND,    ICELAND. 

382.  Greenland,  formerly  deemed  an  integral  portion  of 
the  American  continent,  is  now  known  to  be  completely 
detached  from  it,  forming  a  great  insular  dependency  on 
the  north-east,  or  a  vast  assemblage  of  islands  compacted 
by  the  ice,  so  as  to  resemble  a  continuous  mass  of  land. 
The  interior  is  quite  unexplored,  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
far  haA-ing  failed,  owing  to  the  impracticable  character  of 
the  surface ;  while  icefields  and  glaciers  along  the  shores, 
especially  on  the  eastern  side,  have  ])revented  their  exami- 
nation ;  so  that  the  problem  of  its  internal  unity  remains 
unsolved.  As  far  as  information  has  been  acquired,  the 
country  approaches  in  form  to  a  triangle ;  of  which  Cape 
Farewell,  on  an  island  at  tlie  south  extremity,  a  lofty 
promontory  visible  far  out  at  sea,  is  the  vertex,  the  base 
being  turned  towards  the  pole,  in  which  direction  the 
extent  is  unknown.     The  coabt,  forming  the  eastern  side 
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of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  Strait,  stretches  upwards  of 
1,200  miles,  and  is  occupied  by  a  few  Danish  colonies  and 
tribes  of  Esquimaux.  The  Moravian  missionaries  have 
long  laboured  with  indefatigable  industry  among  the 
natives,  and  have  succeeded  in  cheering  many  a  Green- 
lander,  under  the  physical  hardships  of  his  lot,  with  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  Few  regions  are  less 
adapted  to  be  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  owing  to  the 
inhospitable  climate,  and  an  almost  uuiversal  desolation. — 
The  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,  the  Danish  settlers 
amounting  to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

SorTH  Greenland. 

Principal  colonies  and  stations,  proceeding  from  south  to  north  : — 
Frederickslkal,  a  Moravian  settlement,  founded  in  1824;  the  nearest  establish- 
ment to  Cape  Farewell.  Nenorlaltk,  or  Bejr  Island.  Julianashaab,  Juliana's 
Hope,  the  must  flourishing  colony,  with  1,500  iiihabitanls.  The  must  numerous 
remains  of  the  old  Icrlaiidic  colonies  are  in  this  district.  Fred'  ricksi<aiib,  founded 
in  1742,  the  spot  where  the  missionary  Otto  Fabricius  spent  his  cheerless  winleis 
in  a  dreary  cabin,  compiling  his  Lexicon  and  Fauna.  Lichienfeis.  a  Moravian 
station  fiiunded  in  1754.  Between  the  two  last-named  places,  is  the  remarkable 
glacier,  called  the  fee  blink,  which  covers  the  ^f  a-shore  for  near  twenty  miles,  and 
may  be  seen  many  leagues  out  at  sea,  owing  to  its  dazzling  whiteness.  Godlhaab, 
founded  by  Hans  Egeile  in  1723,  the  first  station  in  the  modern  colonization  of 
the  country,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  South  Greenland,  in  lat. 
64°  10'  N.  New  Hernnhut,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Moravian  brethren  in  1733. 
Zukkcrtoppeii,  Sugarloaf,  named  after  a  singular  conical  mountain,  founded 
in  1755,  and  Hoitteinberg  in  1770. 

North  Greenland, 

Egedes-minde,  or  the  Memory  of  Kgede,  established  in  honour  of  the  missionary, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  North  Greenland,  Chriitiansliaab,  and  Jnenb- 
shavn,  on  ilie  shores  of  Disco  Bay.  Godharn,  on  Disco  Island,  ihe  centre  of  the 
most  important  fishery  on  the  coast.  Operniwiek,  in  lat.  72°  48'  N.,  the  most 
northerly  permanent  town  in  the  world. 

Seal  and  reindeer-skins,  furs,  eider-down,  train-oil,  whalebone,  and  fish,  ate  Ihe 
chirf  products  exported  to  Denmark. 

The  Greenland  winter  lasts  from  the  close  of  September  to  the  end  of  June,  the 
temperature  often  rising  so  high  in  the  interval  between  as  to  be  oppressive. 
July  is  the  only  innnih  without  snow.  In  the  south,  the  winter  cold  descends  to 
4°,  sometimes  to  >°  below  zero;  while  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  36°  and  even 
48°  below  zero,  when  rocks  are  split,  and  the  sea  smokes  like  a  lurnace.  Harm 
tpringi  however  occur  on  the  island  of  Ounartok,  forming  three  pooU  u«eU  as 
baths  by  the  natives,  their  temperature  varying  from  92^°  to  107J°.  I'hwndiT- 
storms  are  very  rare,  and  lightning,  when  it  does  occur,  is  seldom  attended  with 
any  sound.  Auroral  displays  are  common,  and  highly  magnificent.  Frequently, 
the  atmosphere  is  in  that  peculiar  condition,  which  produces  the  looming  of 
coasts,  or  their  apparent  elevation  out  of  their  true  place,  and  occa.sions  distorted 
spectral  appearances  of  natural  objects.  The  vegetation  is  scanty  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  grasses,  some  shiubs  bearing  edible  berries,  and  a 
few  trees  of  the  birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash  tribes,  att^initjg,  in  ilie  best 
situations,  the  maximum  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  but  generally  creeping;  along 
the  ground.  No  cerea  s  can  be  raised,  but  the  potato  and  a  few  garden  herbs 
are  cultivated. 

The  early  eolonization  of  Greenland  from  Iceland  is  noticed  p.  21.  Baflin's 
Bay  and  Davis'  Strait,  named  alter  the  navigators  who  first  entered  them,  divide 
Greenland  from  the  otlier  arctic  dependencies  of  North  America.  'J  hey  form  a 
north-westerly  arm  of  the  Atlantic ,  exteniling  from  160  to  300  miles  inbreadlh, 
the  principal  scene  of  the  noitliein  whale  fishery. 

tJ 
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383.  Iceland,  an  extensive  island,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  is  situated  200  miles  from  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  immediately  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  except- 
ing the  extreme  north  point,  which  projects  beyond  it. 
The  area  is  computed  at  nearly  38,000  square  miles,  being 
about  one-fifth  greater  than  that  of  Ireland ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  it  is  a  dreary  desert,  betraymg  no  trace 
wnatever  of  human  existence,  only  a  ninth  part,  or  4,250 
square  miles,  being  inhabited.  It  has  many  good  harbours, 
is  well  supplied  with  streams,  but  the  unfavourable  climate 
forbids  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Jokuls,  or  mountains 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  some  of  which  are  active 
volcanoes,  often  in  terrible  eruption,  and  geysers,  or  hot 
springs  at  a  boiling  temperature,  are  prominent  physical 
features.  The  surface  has  nothing  approaching  to  the 
character  of  wood,  except  thickets  of  stunted  birch  and 
willow,  the  forests  which  once  clothed  it  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  volcanic  fires,  and  the  improvidence  of 
the  early  settlers. — Reindeer,  introduced  from  Norway, 
run  wild  in  herds;  and  the  polar  bear  is  frequently  drifted  to 
the  shores  on  the  ice.  The  island  is  divided  into  three 
amts  or  provinces,  Nordlendinga,  the  northern;  Sunlen- 
dinga,  the  southern  ;  and  Westfyrdinga,  the  western  :  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  syssels  or  counties. — The  total 
populatioti  amomits  to  rather  more  than  50,000.  The 
Icelanders,  descended  from  Norwegian  colonists,  are  a 
simple,  hospitable,  and  well-informed  people,  no  incort- 
siderable  amount  of  classical  knowledge  existing  even  in 
the  humblest  classes  of  society.  Their  language  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  purest  form  of  the  Scandinavian  Gothic, 
in  which  they  possess  two  versions  of  the  Scriptures, — one 
from  the  German  of  Luther,  and  another  from  the  Danish 
of  Kesenius.     They  belong  to  the  Lutheran  communion. 

Rfikiavik,  "reek"  or  "  steam  town,"  named  after  some  hot  springs  near  it,  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  governor,  is  a  mere  village  im  the  south-west  coast, 
with  700  inhabitants,  but  possessing  a  good  public  library,  a  Royal  Literary 
Society,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

The  exports  are  dried  fish,  oil,  tallow,  skins,  and  eider  down,  taken  principally 
by  Denmark,  though  a  few  Norwegian  and  British  trading  vessels  visit  the  island. 
Commerce  with  England  commenced  at  an  early  period.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  Icelandic  ships  visited  the  English  harbours;  and  by  Edward  III., 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  fishermen  of  Riacknie,  in  Norfolk,  on  account  of 
their  commerce  with  Iceland.  In  141.i,  the  native  annals  mention  six  English 
ships  being  in  the  harbour  of  Hafna  Fiord  ;  and  record  the  wreck  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  on  the  coast  in  141!i,  during  a  dreadful  snow  storm. 

Fiallagrass,   or    Iceland  moss,   Celraria  Iiiamiica,    introduced    into  foreign 
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countries  for  its  medicinal  value,  is  a  liclien  growing  on  rocks  and  stones  in  the 
most  desolate  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  gathered  in  summer  by  the  women,  and 
after  being  boiled,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  a  common  article  of  food, 
either  made  into  bread,  or  mixed  with  milk. 

Icebergs  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  brought  down  from  the  north  by  the  powerful  current,  called  from 
the  place  of  its  origin,  the  arclic  or  polar  current.  This  sea-stream  confers  an  im- 
portant benefit  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  every  year  castint;  upon  the  shores  va^t 
heaps  of  drift  wood,  serving  for  fuel  and  building  materials.  The  greater  lart  of 
it  is  probably  transported  from  inland  Asia  by  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  set  afloat 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  highest  point  of  Iceland  is  the  Oraefa  Jokul,  6,420  feet,  one  of  its  active 
volcanoes,  of  which  Hecia  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  Skaptar  Jokul,  the  most 
tremendous  in  its  eruptions,  both  in  the  interior.  The  Geysers,  not  far  from 
Hecla,  are  vast  jets  of  boiling  water,  clear  as  crystal,  in  action  at  intervals,  the 
water  being  commonly  thrown  up  to  the  heifrht  of  70  or  80  feet. 

Jan  Meyen,  an  island,  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  uorth  of  Iceland,  con- 
tains the  most  northeruly  known  volcano. 


Russian  Possessions. 

384.  Russia  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  continent,  of  which  the  meridian  of  141°  w. 
is  the  houndary  line  from  the  British  territory,  and  of  a 
portion  of  maritime  country  extending  southward  to  about 
the  parallel  of  54°  n.,  with  the  insular  dependencies  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Islands,  Sitka,  Kodiak,  and 
the  Aleutian  archipelago.  The  continental  district  includes 
three  sites  of  interest,  — Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  coast,  the 
highest  point  of  North  America ;  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  limit  on  the  west ;  and  Point  Barrow,  the  north 
extremity.  The  whole  region  is  one  of  excessive  dreariness 
and  desolation,  containing  a  few  Esquimaux  famihes,  some 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  Aleutian  islanders, — the  latter  in 
practical  slavery  to  the  Russian  traders,  who  compel  them 
to  hunt  and  fish  for  their  benefit,  practising  oppression 
under  cover  of  the  profane  maxim,  that  "  God  is  high,  and 
the  emperor  far  off." 

Russian  America  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  under 
charter  from  the  emperor.  It  is  only  valuable  for  its  fur  animals  ;  ot  which  the 
sea-otter  is  the  most  important,  now  become  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
captured.  The  Russians  are  entirely  confined  to  the  coasts.  New  Archangel 
;the  capital,  and  head-quarters  ol  the  Company,)  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants, 
on  Sitka  Island. 

Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  projection  of  the  western  world,  is  a  long  low 
tongue  of  land,  composed  of  gravel  and  snnd,  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  into  numerous  mounds.  When  the  otiicers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
arrived  here  in  1S37,  one  of  the  first  olijects  that  met  their  view  was  an  imraenke 
cemetery  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  bodies  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  seal-skiu 
dresses  worn  while  alive.  A  few  were  covered  with  pieces  of  wood,  but  the 
greater  number  were  exposed  to  the  voracity  of  the  wild  animals. 

The  Aleutian  Iiles,  a  barren  volcanic  chain,  extend  from  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaska  te  the  opponite  shores  of  Kam^chatka. 

u  2 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfound- 
land AND  Labrador,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territory,  Arctic  Islands.* 

385.  The  British  dominions  in  North  America  comprise 
an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles,  and  extend  2,000 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  3,000  miles  from  east  to 
west.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Russian 
America,  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  southern  boundary  stretches  from  the  south  extremity  of  Vancouver's 
Island  on  the  west,  along  the  parallel  of  49°  «.,  to  Lake  Superior,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  the  great  lakes,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  parallel  of  45°  N., 
which  it  follows  for  some  distance,  and  then  passes  by  a  very  winding  course  to 
the  St.  Croix  River,  following  it  to  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy,  its  eastern  termination. 

386.  Canada  occupies  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  its  lakes,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Anticosti,  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  embraces  also  the  south  bank  from  the  same 
point  to  the  intersection  of  the  stream  by  the  parallel  of 
45°  N.,  or  to  St.  Regis,  about  60  miles  above  Montreal, 
the  southern  shores  from  thence  westward  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  It  extends  1,400  miles  from  east  to 
west,  by  an  average  of  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
comprehends  an  area  estimated  at  400,000  square  miles. 
It  is  physically  remarkable  for  the  means  of  water  commu- 
nication afforded  by  its  noble  river  system,  of  which  the 
singularly  glassy  Ottawa  and  deep  Saguenay  are  the  princi- 
pal affluents,  flowing  from  the  north  ;  and  besides  the  great 
boundary  expanses,  there  are  many  lakes  which  would  be 
deemed  capacious  in  any  other  region,  with  an  immense 
number  of  inferior  size. 
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*  Excluding  British  Honduras,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bermudas.— £m 
Central  America  and  West  Indies. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  first  class 
up  to  Montreal, — a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.  Above 
that  point  the  natural  water-passage  is  often  obstructed  by 
falls  and  rapids,  but  the  line  of  navigation  is  continued 
by  artificial  cuts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  La  Chine, 
Grenville,  and  Rideau  Canals ;  connecting  Montreal  by  the 
Ottawa  River  with  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
Welland  Canal,  which  runs  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie,  avoiding  the  insuperable  falls  of  Niagara.  Vast 
journeys  inland,  to  the  fur  countries,  are  accomplished  by 
the  traders  in  light  bark  canoes,  which  are  readily  carried 
from  one  stream  to  another  ;  these  passages  overland  being 
called  portages,  from  the  French  porter,  to  carry.  At  the 
time  of  its  first  European  colonization  the  whole  country  was 
an  unbroken  ybre*^  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  havoc  which 
the  axe  has  made,  and  the  easier  process  of  fire  adopted  by 
the  settlers,  it  is  still  densely  clothed  with  woods,  consist- 
ing of  various  species  of  oak,  ash,  and  pine,  majestic 
poplars,  and  the  sugar  maple,  which  pours  forth  its  sac- 
charine juice  as  winter  changes  into  spring.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  trees  evidences  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  ia 
the  cleared  districts  abundant  crops  of  the  grains  and  vege- 
tables raised  in  England  are  reaped. — Till  recently  no 
important  amount  of  mineral  wealth  had  been  supposed  to 
exist ;  but  the  district  of  Lake  Superior  is  now  known  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  copper  regions  of  the  globe. — The 
climate  is  of  the  excessive  cast,  extreme  cold  in  winter 
alternating  with  great  heat  in  summer,  the  change  from 
the  one  to  the  other  taking  place  rapidly.  But  though  the 
winter  reigns  long,  and  the  temperature  is  rigorous  in  the 
extreme  in  the  eastern  districts,  the  thermometer  often 
indicating  many  degrees  below  zero,  the  sky  is  generally 
cloudless  at  such  seasons,  the  atmosphere  beautifully  clear, 
and  the  air  exhilarating.  Canada  consists  of  two  jyrincipal 
divisions,  separated  by  the  Ottawa  River ;  the  eastern,  for- 
merly called  Lower  Canada,  and  the  western,  or  the  Upper 
Province, — each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  districts  and 
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counties.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  common 
representative  assembly,  meeting  at  Toronto,  a  legislative 
council,  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British  crown, 
who  is  governor-general  of  all  British  America.  In  1848 
the  total  pojndation  amounted  to  1,500,000,  consisting 
chieflv  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  in 
Canada  east,  who  are  Romanists  in  religion,  speaking  a/)a#0M, 
and  of  British  settlers  in  the  west.  The  indigenous  people 
comprise  a  few  Chippewayan  Indians  and  Mohawks  or 
Iroquois,  some  of  whom  have  settled  in  villages,  the  rest 
being  hunters,  without  fixed  abodes. 

Canada  was  colonized  by  the  French  in  1608,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
to  the  year  1760,  when  it  was  entirely  conquered  by  the  British. 

PopaUtion  in  1343.  Cities  and  Towns. 

East  Canada 768,334  Quebec,  Montreal,  La  Chine,  Three  Rivers, 

La  Prairie,  Chambly,  St.  John's. 

Quebec,  commonly  considered  the  capital  of  British  America,  and  often  styled 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World,  irora  its  almost  impregnable  position,  is  grandly 
situated  "n  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  iat.  46^  48'  n.,  long.  70°  72'  w., 
about  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  citadel  crowns  the  summit  of 
Cape  Diamond,  350  feet  above  the  river;  the  upper  town  occupies  an  elevated 
plain  below  it ;  and  the  lower  town  stands  at  the  base  of  the  precipice.  The  city 
contains  a  great  number  of  commodious  public  buildings,  and  has  now  a  popula- 
tiim  of  about  40,000.  A  steam-ferry  plies  constantly  between  it  ar.rt  the  opposite 
shore  at  Point  Levi,  the  breadth  of  the  river  being  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
but  in  severe  winters  the  channel  is  frozen  up,  and  a  road  is  formed.  The  re- 
markable sites  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  plains  of  Abraliam,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  1759,  which  transferred  the  city  from  the  French  to  the  British,  and 
proved  fatal  to  both  the  commanders.  General  Wolfe  and  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm; and  the  fall  of  the  Montmorenci  River,  a  perpendicu'ar  descent  of  250  feet, 
near  to  which,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  resided  while 
in  Canada.  Quebec  was  probably  so  called  by  the  French  from  a  district  of  that 
name  in  France;  though  some  refer  it  to  Ijuel-Bec,  as  their  natural  exclamation 
on  first  beholdin.ij  its  magnificent  scenery. 

Montreal,  the  commercial  capitiil  of  Canada,  is  on  a  large  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  its  ship  navigation,  180  miles  above 
Quebec.  It  was  formerly  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga.  In  1S44,  it  contained 
44,093  inhabitants,  of  whom  ne.irly  one-half  were  ol  French  descent,  and  nearly 
three-fourths  were  Roman  Catholics.  Their  cathedral,  commenced  in  1824,  and 
finished  in  1829,  of  rich  Gothic  architecture,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  on 
the  American  continent,  capable  of  accommodating  12,000  persons.  Lachine,  or 
La  Cfitne,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  canal,  derives 
its  name  from  the  chimerical  idea  of  the  lirst  European  visitors,  that  it  would 
afford  a  route  to  China. 

Three  Rivers,  a  flourishing  town,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
about  midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

La  Prairie,  Chambly,  and  5/.  John's,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  are 
rapidly  rising  towns  on  the  high  road  of  communication  between  Montreal  and 
the  United  States. 

Population  in  1848.  Cities  and  Toimi. 

West  Canada 723,292    Toronto,  Kingston,  Hamilton,  Niagara. 

Toronto,  formerly  York,  the  legislative  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Onlario,  occupying  a  site  which  in  1793  was  covered 
with  dense  and  trackle>s  forests,  on  the  border  of  winch  was  a  solitary  wigwam. 
It  is  about  350  miles  above  Montreal,  and  contains  a  population  of  2&,d00. 
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Kingston,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Ontario,  at  the  issue  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Toronto.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
French  fort  of  Frontenac,  and,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  is  the  chief 
entrepot  of  the  trade  between  east  and  west  Canada.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  contained  in  ls48,  8,369  inhabitants. 

Hamiiton,  at  the  west  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  has 
a  population  of  10,000. 

Upwards  of  forty  steamers  are  employed  on  the  Ontario  in  traffic  and  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  The  narrow  north-eastern  section  of  the  lake  is  frozen 
over  in  the  winter,  the  navigation  closing  in  October;  but  the  wider  part  is  only 
frozen  along  the  shores.  At  the  issue  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Kingston,  the 
river  assumes  the  beautiful  appearance  which  has  won  for  it  the  name  of  "  The 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles."  But  1,692  islands  were  counted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners employed  in  fixing  the  boundary  with  the  United  States. 

Niagara,  formerly  Fort  George,  with  3,100  inhabitants,  is  near  the  outlet  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  thirteen  miles  below  the  Falls. 

Railway  communication  subsists  between  La  Prairie  and  St.  John,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  to  St.  Hyacinthe, 
thirty  miles,  in  process  also  from  that  point  to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  upwards 
of  5,fl0i'  miles  ot  post-roads.  In  1812.  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Bri;3in  by  the  United  States,  did  not  reach  the  post  of  Michilimakinac  on 
Lake  Huron,  1,107  miles  from  Quebec,  under  two  months,  the  same  place  being 
now  accessible  in  ten  days. 

The  climate  of  West  Canada  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  east  divi.sion, 
owing  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  the  great  lakes.  In  winter,  the  St.  Law- 
rence remains  closed  for  about  five  months.  Below  Quebec,  the  river  is  not 
frozen  over,  but  the  na\'igation  is  suspended  by  the  large  masses  of  ice  floated 
down  {rom  the  upper  districts.  At  Quebec,  about  once  in  ten  years,  the  stream 
becomes  a  compact  and  firm  thoroughfare.  The  trying  feature  of  the  climate  is 
its  great  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  amounting  to  30"  or  40°  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Tertian  intervals  are  common  in  winter,  from  unknown 
causes;  the  greatest  intensity  of  frost  becoming  remittent  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day.  Another  remarkable  meteorological  phenomenon  has  never  been  explained, 
"the  dark  days  of  North  America,"  which  occurred  October  1785,  :ind  July  1814, 
when  intervals  of  dismal  darkness  visited  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  chief  exports  are  timber,  furs,  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  fish,  grain, 
and  flour.  The  quantity  of  timber  annually  taken  fronx  the  forests  is  enormous. 
In  184G,  there  arrived  at  Quebec, 

Of  White  Pine 24,705,287  Feet. 

Red  Pine 5,270,600     „ 

Oak 2,756,754     „ 

Elm 3,472,303     „ 

Ash  250,432     ., 

Birch  241,683     „ 

Tamarac 593,584     ,, 

Pine  deals  ....„ 1,316,401  pieces. 

Spruce  deals  916,933      ,, 

In  1847,  the  number  of  skins  and  furs  was  as  follows : 

Bear  5,870  Mink 42,8.50 

Beaver  23,132  Musquash 260,982 

Fox 27,102  Otter 8,021 

Lynx 32,299  Wolf 10,730 

Marten 150,048  Seal 443,438 

In  the  same  year  6,592,100  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  were  made.  The  sugar-maple- 
tree.  Acer  .'iaccharinum,  is  tapped  in  spring.  The  sap  flows  rapidly,  and  alter 
being  boiled  down  and  clarified,  yields  about  5  per  cent,  of  sugar.  From  150  full- 
grown  trees,  about  300  lbs.  of  sugar  are  obtained. 

387.  The  present  covstitution  of  Canada  dates  from  the 
year  1840,  when  the  Act  uniting  the  two  provinces,  framed 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The 
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Upper  Chamber,  or  Legislative  Council,  must  consist  of 
not  fewer  than  twenty  persons,  summoned  for  life,  by  the 
Governor-general ;  but  disqualified  by  absence  for  two 
sessions  without  permission,  insolvency,  public  default,  or 
crime.  The  speaker  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  Ten 
members  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  house.  The  Lower 
Chamber,  or  House  of  Assembly,  consists  of  eighty- four 
members,  elected  for  four  years,  to  be  convened  once  in 
each  year.  Twenty  members  form  a  house,  which  chooses 
its  own  speaker.  East  Canada  returns  forty-two  members, 
from  forty  electoral  districts  ;  Quebec  and  Montreal  each 
returning  two  members.  West  Canada  returns  forty-two 
members,  from  forty-one  electoral  districts;  Toronto  sending 
two  members.  The  qualification  of  a  voter  is  property  to 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  in  the  counties ;  51,  in 
the  towns,  or  paying  rent  to  the  annual  amount  of  10^. 
The  qualification  of  a  representative  is  the  actual  pos- 
session of  property  of  500/.,  clear  of  all  incumbrances. 

The  annual  revenue  of  Canada  is  upwards  of  500,000/.,  mainly  derived  from 
customs'  duties.  The  expenditure  for  1848,  amounted  to  474,491/.,  of  which 
166,018/.  was  absorbed  by  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  items  of  expendi- 
ture include  grants  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  other  bodies, 
for  education  and  charities,  and  for  the  North  American  Indians  in  payment  of 
the  lands  obtained  from  them. 

The  mouth  of  the  SI.  Lawrence  may  be  taken  to  be  a  line  extending  from  Cape 
Rosier,  in  Gaspe  Bay,  on  the  south,  to  the  river  St.  John  on  the  north,  intersect- 
ing the  western  extremity  of  Anricosti  Island.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  river 
is  about  ninety  miles  immediately  to  the  west.  It  is  estimated  to  discharge 
annually  4,277,880,000,000  tons  of  fresh  water,  of  which  2,112,120,000,000  tons  are 
melted  snow;  the  discharge  before  the  thaw  comes  on  being  4,512  millions  of 
tons  per  day  for  240  days,  and  after  the  thaw  commences  25,560  millions  ^er 
day  for  125  days.  The  contents  of  the  river  and  its  lakes  are  calculated  at 
1,547,722,360,000  cubic  feet,  which  would  make  a  cubic  column  of  water  nearly 
twenty-two  miles  on  each  side.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its  outlet,  is  inclosed 
by  the  shores  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  It  extends  about  240  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  300  miles  from 
north  to  south ;  and  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle 
between  Labrador  and  Newfountlaud— a  bn/ad  central  channel  between  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gut  of  Canso,  a  very  narrow  passage  between 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 

388.  New  Brunswick, — a  compact  eastern  section  of  the 
ontinent,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square, — is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Chaleurs  Bay  and  a  portion 
of  Canada,  the  river  Ristigouche  forming  the  frontier ;  on 
the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Nova 
Scotia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Maine,  one  of  the  United  States.  It  contains 
about  27,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  500 
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miles.  The  surface  is  largely  diversified  with  highlands, 
though  seldom  rising  to  any  considerable  height,  and  is 
more  completely  clothed  with  natural  forest  than  any  other 
part  of  British  America.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  John, 
the  largest,  which  enters  the  province  from  Maine,  and 
pursues  a  winding  course  through  it  south-eastward  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  Miramichi,  flowing  north-eastward  to 
the  bay  of  that  name  ;  and  the  Ristigouche,  following  the 
same  direction  to  Chaleurs  Bay,  both  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  area  consists  of 
carboniferous  strata :  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality 
might  be  procured  in  abundance,  but  for  the  ample  supply 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Canada ; 
hut  the  winters  are  supposed  to  be  becoming  less  rigorous  and 
shorter,  owing  to  the  clearing  and  drainage  of  the  ground. 
In  1848  the  ^population  numbered  208,012,  consisting  of 
Acadians,  or  the  descendants  of  the  French ;  Anglo- 
Americans,  sprung  from  the  royalists  who  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  on  the  declaration  of  independence; 
British  settlers  ;  and  a  remnant  of  native  Indians. 

New  Brunswick  originally  a  French  colony,  formed  part  of  Acadia  or  New 
France,  and  was  for  some  time  included  under  British  rule  in  Nova  Scotia,  but 
became  a  distinct  British  colony  in  1784.  It  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  leyitla- 
tive  council  of  seventeen  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  ot  thirty-nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  principal  exports  are  timber  and  fish.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  about  150,000  tons  of  timber  have  been  annually  ex- 
ported ;  and  since  the  formation  of  the  colony,  the  quantity  cut  down  is  supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  5,000,000  tons.  The  trees  consist  of  various  species  of  pine, 
oak,  maple,  elm,  poplar,  and  ash.  Owing  to  the  absorbing  timber  trade,  agricul- 
ture has  been  unwisely  negiected,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  dependent  upon 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  provisions. 

Fredericton,  the  capital,  and  seat  of  government,  is  on  the  river  St.  John,  about 
eighty-five  miles  inland. — Population,  6,000. 

At.  John,  the  commercial  capital,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
contains,  with  the  suburb  of  Portland,  nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbour,  open  at  all  seasons  ot  tlie  year.  In  1847,  the  shipping  entering 
the  port  was  2,308  vessels,  34  7, 38  tons.  Steamers  ply  reguiariy  up  the  river  to 
Fredericton.  by  the  Ashburton  trcaiy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1842,  it  was  agreed,  that  where  the  river  St.  John  is  the  boundary  line, 
its  navigation  shall  be  free  to  both  parties,  and  shall  in  no  way  be  obstructed  by 
either.  Upon  an  averjige.  the  river  at  Fredericton  is  closed  by  the  ice  147  days  in 
the  year,  and  open  the  remaining  218  days. 

In  1764,  the Jirtt  British  emigrant  arrived  in  New  Brunswick  from  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  settled  on  the  Miramichi  River.  This  region  in  1825,  was  the  scene 
of  one  uj  the  most  terrible  catoitruphes  on  record.  The  summer  had  been  umisually 
hot,  and  the  wooos  being  accidentally  fired,  an  awful  conflagration  commenced, 
raging  with  irresistible  lury,  ana  travelling  with  great  speed.  A  sheet  of  flame 
extended  more  than  100  miles  in  length.  It  spread  over  nearly  6,000  square 
miles.  "  The  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  Towns 
and  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Upwards  of  5u0  human  beings  perished. 
Thousands  of  wild  beasts  were  destroyed,  with  reptiles  and  birds;  and  shoais  of 
fishes  lay  dead  in  the  rivers,  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by  the  ashes  preci- 
pitated into  the  wat»r 

V  3 
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389.  Nova  Scotia,  a  peninsula  of  New  Brunswick 
nearly  detached  from  it  by  Chignecto  Bay,  a  continuation 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Cape  Breton  or  Breton  Island, 
closely  contiguous,  included  in  the  same  government,  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  peninsula  contains  about  15,500 
square  miles,  and  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in 
coal,  which  is  extensively  worked,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  island,  singularly  formed,  being 
nearly  divided  by  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  has 
important  stores  of  coal,  and  immense  deposits  of  gypsum, 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  At  the  last  enumeration, 
both  sections  of  the  colony  contained  ^.population  of  199,906, 
which  has  greatly  increased  in  the  interval.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  numerous  races,  French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Anglo-Americans,  with  the  descendants  of  a  body  of 
German  and  Swiss  Protestant  emigrants,  a  few  Indians, 
and  some  blacks,  sprung  from  runaway  negro  slaves.  This 
varied  society  has  the  reputation  of  being  highly  tolerant, 
intelligent,  and  hospitable. 

Nova  Sco^ia  is  first  mentioned  under  that  name  in  a  charter  granted  by  James  i. 
It  formed  part  of  the  French  Acadia,  and  was  tinally  ceHed  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Cape  Breton,  conquered  by  the  British  iu  1758, 
was  formally  resigned  by  France  in  1762.  The  colony  has  a  lieutenant-governor, 
a  legislative  council  of  nineteen  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  formed  of 
fifty-one  representatives,  six  of  whom  are  returned  by  Cape  Breton.  Fith,  tim- 
ber, agricultural  produce,  live  stock,  coal,  gypsum,  and  grindstones  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  cod  and  haddock  _^sAeriej  are  actively  prosecuted  all  along 
the  southern  coast.  The  Cape  Bretou  coal  is  used  by  the  steamers  on  their 
voyages  from  America  to  England. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  on  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  rapidly  advancing 
city,  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  British  navy  in  the  transatlantic  seas,  in 
regular  communication  with  England  by  the  Cunard  mail  steam-packets.  It 
possesses  a  fine  harbour,  extensive  dockyard,  military  hospital ;  and  the  '•  Pro- 
vince Building,"  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  government  ofiices  and 
legislature,  is  one  of  the  best  edifices  in  British  America. — Population,  25,000. 
Halifax  is  about  2,700  miles  from  Liverpool;  280  miles  from  Boston  iu  the 
United  States;  and  196  from  St.  John's  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Cunard  steamers 
make  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  in  ten  days,  and  arrive  at  their  respective 
stations  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  old  mail-coach  from  London  to  York. 
At  present,  the  mails  for  Quebec  have  to  be  forwarded  through  the  United  States, 
for  want  of  a  proper  direct  land  communication.  But  a  trunk  line  of  railway  is 
projected  from  Halifax,  through  New  Brunswick,  and  along  the  sea-board  to 
Quebec,  a  distance  of  about  635  miles,  bringing  that  city  within  twelve  days 
journey  of  Liverpool. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  is  remarkable 
for  its  high  tides,  the  rise  amounting  to  sixty  feet,  which  sometimes  takes  place 
so  suddenly  that  cattle  have  been  swept  away  from  the  shores. 

390.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular semicircle,  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
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Strait  of  Northumberland,  which  is  little  more  than  ten 
rniles  wide  at  the  nearest  points  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  island  extends  about  135  miles  in 
length,  but  the  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  that  the  breadth 
varies  from  upwards  of  thirty  miles  down  to  one.  It  com- 
prises somewhat  more  than  2,000  square  miles,  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  but  large  tracts  have  been  cleared 
for  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate 
are  highly  favourable. — The  total  population  probably 
amounts  to  55,000,  chiefly  British,  among  whom  the 
Scotch  predominate. 

The  island,  formerly  called  St.  John,  received  its  present  name  in  honour  of 
Edward  duke  of  Kent,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America 
in  17!'9.  It  was  a  French  colony  down  to  the  year  1758,  when  it  was  permanently 
annexed  to  Britain.  The  government  is  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  preceding  colonies. 

Charlotte-town,  the  capital,  on  an  inlet  of  the  south-coast,  contains  about  4,000 
inhabitants. 

391.  Newfoundland,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Lab- 
rador by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  a  difficult  passage,  nar- 
rowing to  10  miles  wide,  and  from  Cape  Breton  by  a  broad 
channel  of  50  miles  in  width,  which  forms  the  main 
entrance  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf.  Its  eastern 
shores  make  the  nearest  approach  to  Europe  of  any  portion 
of  the  western  world,  excluding  Greenland  and  Iceland, 
the  distance  from  St.  John's  to  Port  Valentia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  1,656  miles.  This  large 
island  has  a  circuit  of  1,000  miles,  and  an  area  estimated 
at  36,000  square  miles  ;  but  excepting  a  few  aborigines  in 
the  interior,  its  coast  stations  are  alone  inhabited.  The 
surface  is  largely  covered  with  lakes,  ponds,  stva^nps,  and 
forests  of  birch,  poplar,  and  pine  ;  but  there  are  great  tracts 
bare  of  wood,  and  everywhere  the  climate  is  rigorous  and 
drearv.  Its  possession  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  adjoining  fishery  of  the  Great  Bank ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  war  waged  against  its  finny  tribes 
by  the  great  maritime  nations,  exhibits  no  sj-mptoms  of 
exhaustion.  The  entire  population  amounts  to  about 
100,000,  principally  occupying  the  south-east  coast.  The 
Labrador  shore,  annexed  to  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land, stretches  northwards  from  the  Belleisle  Strait  to  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
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desolate  districts  in  the  world.  But  it  abounds  in  safe 
harbours  and  productive  fishing-grounds,  which  are  visited 
by  the  agents  of  mercantile  companies,  when  the  bays  are 
free  from  ice,  from  June  to  September.  There  are  a  few 
permanent  stations,  the  parties  left  in  charge  of  them  being 
employed  in  the  capture  of  the  fur  animals  during  the  long 
winter.  The  other  inhabitants  are  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Moravian  missionary  brethren. 

Newfoundland,  with  the  districts  adjoining,  was  originally  called  Baccalaoi. 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying  cod-fish.  It  was  known  to  the  Icelandic  and 
Greenland  colonists,  but  re-discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  in  the  service  of  Britain, 
and,  on  thai  account,  the  new-found  island  has  been  claimed  as  a  British  depend- 
ency. The  French  and  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  had  the  concur- 
rent right  specially  ceded  to  them  of  fishing  along  certain  specified  coasts,  and  of 
curing  fish  on  unoccupied  points  of  the  shore;  but  the  French  have  converted 
their  right  into  an  exclusive  one — a  usurpation  which  has  hitlierio  been  tolerated. 
The  colonial  governmmt  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  fifteen  representatives.  All 
the  male  population  occupying  dwelling-houses,  either  as  owners  or  tenants  for 
one  year,  have  the  elective  franchise. 

St.  John,  the  capital,  with  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour,  is  on  the  extreme 
east  coast  of  the  island.  It  has  been  three  times  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire— in  1816,  1817,  and  1847. 

The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelnn,  off  the  south-coast,  have  been  ceded 
to  France  with  the  stipulation  that  no  fortifications  are  to  be  erected. 

The  Great  Batik  of  Newfoundland  is  a  vast  submarine  mountain,  of  which  the 
island  is  the  highest  part,  elevated  above  the  waves.  It  is  not  a  bank  of  sand, 
but  composed  chiefly  of  masses  of  solid  rock,  extending  600  miles  in  length  by 
200  in  breadth.  The  sides  descend  precipitously,  as  shown  by  the  great  and 
sudden  increase  in  the  depth  of  water.  Dense  fogs  are  common  over  it,  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  the  warm  Gulf-stream  and  the  cold  Arctic  current  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Vessels  frequently  pass  each  other  unseen,  though  the  voices  of 
persons  can  be  heard  from  either  ship.  The  bank  swarms  with  almost  every 
variety  of  fish,  the  smaller  capelin  and  lance  in  Vcist  shoals,  which  attract  the 
larger,  the  cod  and  whale.  The  cod-fishery,  the  most  important,  opens  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  produce, 
after  being  cured,  is  distributed  into  three  classes : — 1.  Merchantable,  of  the  best 
quality,  sent  to  Europe;  2.  Madeira,  inferior,  yet  still  good;  3.  West  India, 
more  inferior,  dispo^ed  of  in  the  West  Indian  markets.  In  1848,  the  quantity 
exported  amounted  to  920,366  quintals,  equivalent  to  hundred-weights,  valued 
at  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  secondary. 
The  seat  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  along  the  Lalirador  coast. 

Newfoundland  numbers  anion;;  its  land  quadrupeds  the  reindeer,  black  bear, 
»nd  wolf,  with  the  dog,  introduced  mto  Europe,  so  celebrated  for  its  size,  strength, 
and  sagacity. 

Nain,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  in  lat.  56°  36'  N.,  is  the  principal  Moravian  mis- 
sionary settlement,  founded  in  1771.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  this 
spot  is  7°  below  the  freezing  point.  Hopedaie,  more  to  the  south,  and  Okkak  120 
miles  north,  are  more  recent  establishments.  The  most  recent  and  northerly  is 
Hebron,  commenced  in  1628,  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits. 

392.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com2)any''s  Territory  is  the 
general  denomination  of  the  vast  region  through  which  their 
trading  stations  are  scattered,  extending  from  the  Labra- 
dor coast  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and 
trom  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Initeil  States  on  the  south.  Tiie  art  a  probably  amounts 
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to  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  into  two  very  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
larger  or  eastern  portion  is  eminently  a  country  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  swamps,  sending  its  drainage  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  by  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  Rivers,  and  east 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  by  the  Saskatchewan  or  Nelson,  and 
other  minor  streams.  The  lakes  in  general  are  long  and 
narrow,  tlie  Great  Slave  Lake  the  most  considerable, 
extending  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  not  more  than 
thirty  from  north  to  south.  The  next  in  order  of  magni- 
tude are  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  Winnipeg,  and  Athabasca. 
Jn  the  higher  latitudes,  the  surface  is  a  monotonous  stony 
waste,  with  no  ligneous  vegetation  but  what  is  very  diminu- 
tive, abandoned  to  the  Esquimaux,  rein-deer,  and  musk-ox. 
Its  winter  cold  is  terrific  ;  the  subsoil  is  permanently  frozen  ; 
and  only  a  thin  superior  stratum,  not  exceeding  twenty-two 
inches  in  depth,  is  thawed  in  summer,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake.  The  aurora  borealis  is  a  common 
meteorological  phenomenon.  In  the  southern  districts 
there  are  extensive  marshy  forests,  sheltering  the  fur 
f-nimals,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
cpen  plains,  covered  with  grassy  sward,  upon  which 
iiumerous  herds  of  bisons  pasture,  supplying  the  traders 
and  Indians  with  a  staple  article  of  food.  The  winters 
here,  though  less  rigorous,  are  still  Siberian.  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  boldly  undulating  country  extends  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  watered  by  the  Frazer  and  other  rivers, 
well  clothed  with  noble  forest-trees  in  many  parts,  but 
perfectly  bare  in  others ;  and  possessing  a  comparatively 
milder  climate,  though  not  favourable  to  agriculture. 
Besides  the  European  servants  of  the  Company,  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  Esquimaux,  Indian  tribes,  and  half-breeds, 
forming  a  very  small  aggregate  in  proportion  to  the  area. 

Three  divisions  may  be  made  of  the  Company's  territory: — 1.  The  Region 
Proper  to  Hudson's  Bay.  forming  its  boundary.  2.  The  Central  Region,  extending 
from  the  preceding  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  3.  The  Pacific  Region,  iTovn  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward  to  the  ocean,  including  Vancouver's  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands. 
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1.  Hudson's  Bay  Region. 


Districts.  Principal  Forts  and  Statinus.* 

East  Main East  Main  Fort,  Whale  House. 

Abbitibbe Hannah  Bay  House,  Abbitilibe 

House  

Moose  Moose     Factory,      Brunswick 

House  

Albany Albany    Fort,    Martin's     Fall, 

Rupert  House    ^... 

Severn Severn  Fort,  Trout  House 

York  Island York    Fort,     Nelson     House, 

Oxford  House 

Churchill Fort  ChurchUl   


Cliief  Native  Tribe 


Esquimaux  in  the  Borth- 
easteru  and  western  coun- 
tries of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Mis-kee-goose  or  Swampy 
Cree  Indians,  southward 
around  James's  Bay. 


Red  River 


Swan  River 

Norway    

Saskatchewan 

Lesser  Slave  Lake 


English  River. 
Cumberland.... 


Nelson 

Athabasca. 


Peace  River 

Mackenzie  River.. 


Great  Slave  Lake . 


2.  Central  Region. 

Red    River    Settlement.    Fort'^ 
Garry    

Fort  Alexander,  Fort  Pelly 

Norway  House,  Berens  House 

Fort  George,  Fort  Carlton  

Fort  Assiniboin,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fort 

Fort-la  Crosse,  Buffalo  House... 

Cumberland    House,    Fort 
Churchill 

Fort  Nelson 

Forts    Chippewayan,    Wedder- 
burn,  Fond-du-Lac   

VermUion  Fort,  Liard  Fort 

Forts  Simpson,  Norman,  Frank- 
lin, Good  Hope 

Forts  Providence,  Resolution, 
Reliance 


Swampy  Indians,  in  Swan 
River  and  Cumberland  dis- 
tricts. Stone  Indians  or 
Assiniboines,  Crees,  and 
Sauteux  in  Saskatchewan 
district,  extending  to  the 
iSwan  and  Red  Rivers,  with 
the  Blackfeet  tribes.  Bea- 
ver Indians,  in  Peace  River 
district.  Chippewayans 

around  Athabassa  Lake. 
Copper,  Hare,  Dog-rib,  and 
Stroi'.g-bow  Indians,  with 
Esquimaux,  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie district. 


3.  Pacific  Region. 

Columbia.^ Forts     Langley,      Thompson, '\  Esquimaux.         Numerous 

Alexander,  Fraser,  M'Leod,  >  Indian  tribes  on  the  coasts 
Babine  Drew  J  and  inland. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island  Masseets  and  Quacotts. 

Vancouver's  Island,  Fort  Victoria  Quacotts  and  Challams. 

The  Saskatchewan  district,  though  as  large  as  England,  contains  only  a  popu- 
lation of  16,730  Indians  and  haIf-b^eed^,  consisting  of  .S,500  Crees,  4.060  Assini- 
boines, 2,100  Blackfeet,  2,450  Piegans,  1,750  Blond  Indians,  3M  Sarcees  (the  last 
three  tribes  of  Blackfeet),  2,UiO  Gros-Ventres,  140  Sauteux,  and  2S«  half-breeds. 
The  Blackfeet  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  Assiniboines,  Crees,  and 
Santeux;  and  all  the  Indians  are  implacably  hostile  to  the  Esquimaux. 

York  Fort,  the  principal  station,  and  capital  of  the  Company,  occupies  a  low, 
■<narshy,  unproductive  site,  near  the  western  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  lat.57°  2'n., 
surrounded  w  ilh  forests  of  stunted  pitie.  In  summer,  the  surlace  soil  thaws  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  becomes  a  clammy  mud,  while  clouds  of 
musquitoes  infest  the  locality.  In  winter,  the  thermometer  has  been  at  50° 
below  zero,  equal  to  82°  of  frost ;  and  in  rooms,  with  a  constant  fire,  brandy 
freezes  into  a  solid  substance.  Existence  would  be  impossible  but  for  supplies 
obtained  from  more  temperate  regions. 

Furl  Chiirc/iill,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  is  two  degrees  further  north.  The 
country  has  no  wood  for  several  miles  inland,  where  dwarfish  trees  appear.  The 
ground  is  buried  under  snow  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May, 
but  the  ice  does  not  break  up  generally  before  July.  A  few  garden  vegetables  are 
reared  with  difficulty. 

Mooie  Fori,  on  the  Bouthem  shores  of  James's  Bay,  700  miles  from  Montreal, 

*  The  total  number  of  establishments  is  upwards  of  160. 
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lias  a  more  propitious  climate  and  soil.    The  latitude  is  more  south  than  that  of 
Lonuon,  but  only  potatoes  and  garden  produce  can  be  raised. 

Martin's  Fall,  a  station  on  Albany  River,  flowing  into  James's  Bay,  is  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  51°  3u'  N., — a  circumstance  which  renders  of  interest  a 
notice  of  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  drawn  from  the  observations  of  a  resident. 

December,    January,    February.— Bead   winter   months;    intense   frost;    snow 

permanently  hard. 
March  15. — Snow  ofien  melts  at  mid-day. 

.,      20. — Tops  of  the  higher  grasses  appear. 
April  Slight  crust  on  the  snow,  from  the  day  thaw  and  the  night  frost.    A 

few  insects  appear  in  bright  mild  weather. 
„      22. — The  grey  goose  of  Canada  and  stock  duiks  sometimes  appear;  often 

forced  back  to  the  south  by  northerly  blasts  and  want  of  water. 
,,      25. — A  few  spots  of  ground  bare. 

t>     2S. — The  American  robin  and  other  birds  are  now  arriving,  feeding  on 
benumbed  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
May  Ground  getting  barer;  snow  melting  rapidly. 

,,      10. — Ermines  and  rabbits  become  alcogether  brown.     Strong  currents  and 

rapids  open  everywhere. 
,,      12. — The  buds  of  poplar,  aspen,  and  various  willows  swell. 
,,      15. — The  larger  rivers  break  up  ;  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  are  thawed. 
June      5. — Insects  on  warm  days  are  busy  on  the  bushes  and  on  the  ground. 
,,      10. — Night  frost  sometimes  occurs  ;  in  the  woods  the  ground  is  still  solidly 

frozen  at  a  foot  from  the  surface;  but  vegetation  goes  forward. 
,,      15. — Country  covered  with  verdure ;  the  latest  shrubs  have  leaves;  birds 
are  nestling. 
July  Summer    month;    weather  often  very  warm;    strawberries  ripen; 

musquitoes  numerous. 
August         Summer  month  ;  raspberries  and  currants  ripen ;  weather  sultry  for  a 

few  days,  closing  with  thunder-storms  and  chilly  nights. 
Sept.  The  air  generally  cooler;  winds  stronger ;  frosty  nights  looked  for. 

„      10. — Many  insectivorous  birds  leave  ;  night  frosts  frequent. 
,,      15. — Leaves  rapidly  turn  yellow;    grey  goose  of  Canada  begins  to  pass 
SDUthward. 
Oct.  Pools  and  swamps  crusted  with  ice;  musquito  utterly  defunct. 

,,        5. — Foliage  falls;  snow  succeeds  to  rain. 
,,       10. — A  single  blast  of  the  northerly  wind  suffices  to  bare  the  trees,  strip 

the  shrubs,  and  send  all  water-fowl  to  the  south. 
,,      20. — Small  lakes  and  rivers  sometimes  fast  frozen;  the  American  hare  and 
the  ermine  change  colour. 
Nov.  Ground  covered  with  snow;    large  rivers  and  lakes  often  lolidly 

froaen;    strong  rapids  closing  fast  with  ice;    swamps  passable; 
rabbits  and  ermines  entirely  white. 

Fort  Garry,  the  chief  station  of  the  Red  River  settlement,  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  south  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  300  from  the  borders  of  West 
Canada.  The  Red  River  Settlement  extends  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Fort  Garry,  and  flow  northward  to  the 
lake.  It  vas  founded  in  1813,  by  Earl  Selkirk,  and  comprises  a  population  of 
8,000,  consisting  principally  of  half-breeds,  with  retired  servants  of  the  Company. 
The  dwellings  are  mostly  loghouses,  but  two  Protestant  churches  and  some  other 
public  buildings  are  of  stone.  The  settlement  has  a  governor,  council,  recorder, 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  trial  by  jury.  There  are  natural  woods  of  oak,  elm,  maple, 
and  pine.  Most  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  England  have  been  introduced. 
Agriculture  is  followed;  iirain  crops  and  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  ;  but  early 
frosts  sometimes  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Though  in  the 
latitude  of  the  extreme  south  of  England,  the  severe  season  usually  lasts  for  five 
months.  The  rivers  freeze  in  November  and  open  in  April,  but  Lake  Winnipeg 
remains  closed  till  the  end  of  May.  The  Red  River  is  about  1,800  miles  from 
Montreal. 

Fort  Pelly,  is  on  the  upper  Assiniboine  River;  Fort  Carlton,  defended  by  high 
palisades,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  Fort  la  Crotse,  on  the  small 
lake  of  that  name;  and  f  «r/  Chippewayan.  on  the  north-west  border  of  Athabasca 
Lake.  In  the  winter  of  lh36-7,  the  late  Mr.  Simpson,  an  agent  of  the  Company, 
performed  the  journey  between  these  points  as  follows ; 
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Miles.    Davi. 

Fort  Garry  (Red  River)  to  Fort  Pelly  394  in  15 

Fort  Pelly  to  Fort  Carlton    276,,  12 

Fort  Carlton  to  Fort  la  Crosse 236  „     7 

Fort  la  Crosse  to  Fort  Chippewayan 371  ,,  12 

1,277       46 

At  Fort  Chippewayan,  in  lat.  58°  43',  there  is  not  the  slightest  cultivated 
veaetation.  Coarse  grass  is  yielded  by  the  swamps,  and  cut  for  the  few  cattle 
required  at  the  station,  which  have  to  feed  on  fish  when  this  source  fails.  The 
distance  from  Montreal  is  about  3,077  miles.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
2°  below  the  freezing  point;  the  maximum  heat  97°;  the  minimum  31°  below 
zero. 

The  stations  in  the  vale  of  the  Mackenzie  River  are  at  a  higher  latitude,  but 
the  regicm  is  comparatively  more  propitious.  At  Fort  Simpson,  in  lat.  62°  N., 
barley  is  cultivated;  and  at  Fori  Xormnii,  200  miles  more  north,  European  per- 
severance is  exhibited  in  raising  a  small  quantity  of  green  barley,  and  potatoes 
not  the  size  of  pigeons'  eg^is.  Fort  Franklin,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  14°  below  freezing  point,  a  maxi- 
mum heat  of  80°,  and  a  minimum  of  58'^  below  zero.  At  Fort  Good  Hope,  the 
most  northerly  station,  lat.  66°  16'  N.,  there-  is  diminutive  wood. 

The  forts  in  the  Pacific  Fugion  are  mostly  in  the  basin  of  the  Fraser  River, 
which  enters  the  ocean  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Langlev,  and  six  miles 
above  the  parallel  of  49°,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  territory. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  containing  4,u00  square  miles,  has  a  native  population, 
among  the  best  specimens  of  the  Indian  race,  apt  to  adopt  the  customs  of 
civilized  life,  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  as  naturally  white  as  the  south 
Europeans. 

Fancoui-er's  Island,  the  largest  off  the  west  coast  of  America,  contains  15.000 
square  miles,  and  probably  10,000  Indians.  Fort  Victoria  occup'es  a  point  of  the 
south  shore.  The  island,  named  after  the  celebrated  navigator,  was  granted  to 
the  Company  in  1849,  on  condition  of  colonization  being  promoted,  the  grant  being 
void,  unless  a  settlement  of  resident  colonists  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  estab 
lished  within  five  years  of  its  date.  The  ports  and  harbours  are  to  be  free  to  all 
nations;  the  fisheries  to  be  open  to  every  freeholder ;  the  minerals  to  belong  to 
the  Company,  except  coal,  wnich  a  proprietor  may  work,  subject  to  a  certain 
specified  payment.  The  coal  crops  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  convenient 
situations,  and  so  abundantly  that  steamers  have  been  readily  supplied  by  the 
natives.  This  discovery,  while  insuring  the  success  of  steam  navigation  on  that 
shore,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  flourishing  community  in  the  island. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  first  incorporated  in  1670,  under  the  auspices 
of  Prince  Rupert.  It  is  now  the  only  surviving  exclusive  trading  body  in  con- 
nection with  British  commerce.  The  last  renewal  of  the  Charter  for  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years  was  granted  in  1838,  when  the  exclusive  privileges  were  con- 
tinued, owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fur  trade,  "  however  objectionable 
such  a  principle  appears  with  reference  to  commercial  affairs  generally."  Most 
of  the  agents  of  the  Company  are  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  beaver  is  the 
main  staple  of  the-  trade;  the  martin  ranks  next  in  importance;  and  various 
animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  with  the  musquash,  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears,  supply 
skins  and  furs. 

393.  The  Arctic  Islands  consist  of  the  North  Georgian  or 
Parry  Chain,  which  includes  Melville,  Bathurst,  and  Corn- 
waUis  I.slands,  to  the  west  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  of  other 
insular  masses  south  of  Lancaster  Sound.  They  helong  to 
Great  Britain  hy  riglit  of  discovery,  but  are  not  of  the 
slightest  value,  and  are  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  the 
polar  ice. 
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394.  The  territory  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  extends  across  the  Continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  north  to  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  of  that  name 
on  the  south.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  at  2,500,000 
square  miles ;  but  the  regularly  organized  portions  of  the 
republic,  or  the  States  Proper,  which  return  representa- 
tives to  the  legislature,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  presiden- 
tial elections,  are  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
district.  It  stretches  inland  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Missouri  River,  following  the  parallel  of  New  York,  and 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada,  a  distance  of  1,100 
miles  from  east  to  west  by  1,200  from  north  to  south. 

395.  The  coast-line  of  the  States  extends  from  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  on  the  border  of  New  Brunswick,  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  the  boundary  from  Mexico.  It  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  3,000  miles,  marked  with  many  irregula- 
rities. The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Floridan  Peninsula, 
a  long  and  narrow  projection  on  the  south-east ;  Chesapeak 
Bay,  a  spacious  inlet  into  which  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  Rivers  discharge  themselves  ;  Delaware  Bay,  the 
estuarv  of  the  stream  of  that  name ;  Long  Island  Sound, 
running  up  to  New  York,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  Connecticut ;  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  into 
which  the  Merrimack  and  Kennebec  flow,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  singular  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  The  rivers 
mentioned  drain  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country ;  but 
thev  have  no  extended  line  of  navigation,  except  the 
Hudson,  celebrated  for  the  romantic  scenery  of  its  banks, 
and  associations  with  the  early  colonists.  The  tide  ascends 
its  channel  to  Troy,  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  which 
point  it  is  navigable  by  sloops.  On  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  the  Mobile  has  its  outlet ;  and  further  west  the 
mightv  Mississippi- Missouri,  which  embraces  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  in  its  basin.  Its  chief  affluent  having 
an  entire  course  within  the  frontier  is  the  Ohio,  styled  by 
the  early  French  settlers  La  Belle  Riviere,  from  its  beauty. 
It  descends  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  enters  the 
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great  river  at  the  junction  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Illinois,  after  an  independent  flow  of  1,200  miles.  Lagoons 
are  common  along  the  southern  coasts ;  and  besides  the 
great  inland  seas,  the  navigation  of  which  is  shared  with 
Canada,  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  highland  region  of  the 
north-east.  Lake  Champlain,  discharging  by  the  Eichlieu 
River  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  largest  entirely  belonging 
to  the  country  ;  and  Lake  George,  near  its  southern  border, 
the  most  picturesque,  — the  Loch  Katrine  of  the  States, 
but  upon  an  extended  scale. 

396.  From  the  central  districts,  north-east  to  the  British 
frontier,  the  country  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
embracing  many  parallel  ridges,  called  the  Alleghany  or 
Apallachian  Chain,  but  locally  distinguished  by  a  great 
variety  of  names.  One  of  the  highest  points.  Mount 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  6,428  feet ;  but  the 
greatest  elevation  is  attained  by  the  Black  Mountain,  6,478 
feet,  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and  North  (Carolina. 
These  highlands  press  close  upon  the  Atlantic  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  their  course,  but  southward  retreat  from  it, 
leaving  a  gradually  expanding  plain  between  them  and  the 
ocean,  on  which  are  the  principal  centres  of  wealth  and 
civilization.  The  plain  embraces  the  entire  south,  its 
maritime  districts  consisting  largely  of  low  swamps,  or  of 
monotonous  tracts  of  sand  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic 
pine-trees,  hence  called  Pine- Barrens.  Notwithstanding 
the  clearance  of  the  surface  consequent  upon  the  increase 
and  spread  of  population,  vast  natural  woods  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  appear  in  all  their  primitive 
glory  in  the  vale  of  the  Ohio,  where  magnificent  oaks  of 
various  kinds,  locust-trees,  black  walnuts,  and  tall  tulip- 
trees,  the  plane,  sugar-maple,  hiccory,  and  splendid  mag- 
nolia flourish,  in  connection  with  an  undergrowth  of  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs.  Li  the  far  west  grassy  j^f'airies,  aj)pa- 
rently  interminable,  characterize  •  the  landscape.  Though 
metalliferous  and  mineral  deposits  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly explored,  the  useful  metals,  iron  and  lead,  occur 
abundantly,  and  are  widely  distributed,  while  gold,  to  some 
extent,  is  obtained  from  washings  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina.  Salt  is  procured  from  brine  springs  all 
over  the  Mississippi  valley.  Bituminous  coal  is  plentiful 
in  Illinois,  along  the  Ohio,  and  near  Lake  Michigan,  while 
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enormous   beds   of    the   anthracite   kind   are   extensively- 
worked  in  Pennsylvania. 

397.  Agriculture  is  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  the  popu- 
lation, whose  enterprise  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
annually  make  large  additions  to  the  amount  of  surface 
under  tillage.  Ordinary  vegetable  products  require  but 
little  skill,  and  only  rude  implements  to  raise  a  crop,  owing 
to  the  native  fertility  of  the  land  After  supplying  the 
home  demand,  the  surplus  bread-stuffs  form  an  important 
item  in  the  exports.  Tenessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Indiana,  produce  the  greatest  quautity  of  maize ;  but 
so  generally  is  it  cultivated,  and  so  largely  used  for  food,  as 
to  have  received  the  name  of  corn  as  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation. Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  chiefly  in  Kentucky. 
Tobacco  has  long  been  the  staple  of  Virginia,  but  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  other  districts.  The  south  border  of  the 
two  last-named  states,  the  parallel  of  35°  n.,  may  be  taken 
as  defining  generally  the  northern  limit  of  tropical  cultiva- 
tion. On  advancing  southward,  the  approach  to  a  climate 
marked  with  heat  and  humidity  is  indicated  by  fields  of 
rice  and  cotton,  which,  with  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana, 
are  the  prime  objects  of  industry  in  the  southern  states. 
This  is  the  greatest  cotton-growing  region  of  the  globe, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  that  physical  condition  upon 
which  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant  depends,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  The 
first  seeds  were  sown  in  Georgia  in  1786  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  the  produce  was  first  exported  in  1790  ;  the  value  of  the 
export  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 848,  being  returned 
at  61,000,000  of  dollars.  There  are  two  principal  kinds 
of  the  herbaceous  annual  cultivated  ;  the  first  is  the  "  sea- 
island"  or  "long- stapled"  cotton, — so  named  from  its 
growth  on  the  low  islands  and  sandy  coasts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  from  its  long  filaments.  It 
commands  the  highest  price,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  as 
the  plants  will  not  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the  sea, 
requiring  the  "action  of  the  ocean's  spray."  The  second 
is  the  "upland"  or  " short-stapled "  cotton,  grown  in  the 
interior,  so  called  from  its  difl"erent  fibre,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  produce  of  the  low  maritime  districts.  The  seed 
of  the  first  is  black,  the  second  green;  and  hence  the  produce 
is  frequently  described  as  black  and  green  seed  cotton. 
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398.  Manufactures  form  a  comparatively  subordinate 
branch  of  industry,  but  have  acquired  great  importance  in 
the  northern  states,  where  textile  fabrics,  cottons  and 
woollens,  are  extensively  produced  for  the  home  market 
and  for  export.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  in  Rhode  Island.  Lowell,  in  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Massachusetts,  is  now  the  chief  site 
of  textile  manufactures  ;  and  has  risen  from  an  insignificant 
hamlet,  in  1820,  to  an  important  town,  in  consequence  of 
their  introduction  to  it.  Iron  smelting  and  hardware  pro- 
duction render  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  the  Birmingham  of 
the  Union.  Home  fisheries  have  been  actively  prosecuted 
from  an  early  period,  but  are  now  of  little  moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  foreign — that  of  the  cod  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  spermaceti  whale  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  This  branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  also  of 
the  northern  states,  Massachusetts  embracing  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  men  and  money  in  it.  The  great 
commercial  ports  are  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  Internal  com- 
munication between  very  remote  parts  of  the  country  is 
readily  maintained  by  means  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri, 
and  its  arms  ;  while  ample  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods 
and  passenger-traific  in  other  districts  is  provided  by  a  vast 
system  of  canals  and  railways.  The  constructed  works  of 
this  class  display  the  energy  of  the  people,  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  speed  with  which  they  have  been  executed,  but 
are  more  remarkable  for  magnitude  than  for  solidity  and 
finish.  The  line  of  railway  from  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  to 
Boston  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles,  renders  steam  communication  continuous  (the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Suez  excepted),  from  the  western  coasts  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  C^hina,  or  through  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

399.  The  Union  at  present  consists  of  thirty  states,  and 
one  district.  In  the  following  Table,  the  original  thirteen 
states  which  joined  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  in 
1776,  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  legislative  capitals, 
or  seats  of  government  in  each  state,  are  placed  first  in  tbe 
column  of  cities  and  towns ;  and  the  figures  attached  to 
the  names  of  places  denote  their  distances  in  miles  from 
Washington  : — 
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No.  of  Bepre- 

teuutirei  Cities  aud  Towns, 

to  Coiijfriist. 

Northern    or    New 
Ekglamd  States. 

Maine 7  ...  Augusta,  595.     Portland,  542. 

*  New  Hampsliire 4...  Concord,  474.     Portsmouth,  491. 

Vermont 4...  Montpelier,  524. 

•Massachusetts 10...  Boston,  432.     Lowell,  439. 

*  Rhode  Island 2  ...  Providence,  394.     Newport,  403, 

•Connecticut 4...  Hartford,  335      Newhaven,  301. 

MiDDLK  States. 

•New  York 34...  Albany,  376.     New  Y'ork,  226.    Hudson,  345. 

Trov,  383.     Utica,  383. 

•New  Jersey  5  ...  Trenton,  166. 

•Pennsylvania 24  ...  Harrisburg,  lia  Philadelphia,  136.  Pitts- 
burg, 2:3. 

•Delaware 1  ...  Dover,  114. 

•Maryland  6  ...  Annapolis,  37.    Baltimore,  38. 

Southern  States 

•Virginia 15  ...  Richmond,  122. 

•North  Carolina 9...  Raliegh,  286. 

•South  Carolina 7...  Columbia,  500. 

•Georgia 8...  Milledgeville,  642.     Savannah,  662. 

Florida   1  ...  Tallahassee,  896.     Pensacola,  1,050. 

Alabama    7  ...  Montgomery,  850.    Mobile,  1,033. 

Wistehn  States. 

Mississippi 4...  Jackson,  1035.    Natchez,  1,146. 

Louisiana 4...  Baton  Rouge,  1,200.     New  Orleans,  1,203. 

Arkansas   1  ...  Little  Rock,  1,068. 

Tennessee 11  ...  Nashville,  714. 

Texas 2  ...  Austin. 

Kentucky  10  ...  Frankfort,  551.    Louisville,  590. 

Ohio  21  ...  Columbus,  396. 

Michigan   3  ...  Lansing.     Detroit,  526. 

Indiana  10  ...  Indianapolis,  573 

Illinois   7  ...  Springfield,  801. 

Missouri 5  ...  Jefferson  City,  980.     St.  Louis,  8.56. 

Iowa 2...  Iowa  City,  900 

Wisconsin 3  ...  Madison,  872. 

DiSTaicT. 

Columbia Washington, 

231 


Waihington  is  distant  from  Toronto  500  miles,  from  Montreal  601,  from  Quebec 
781,  and  from  Halifax  936.  The  district  of  Columbia  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  Congress.  It  was  originally  a  small  area  of  ten  square  miles,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  ceded  to  the  Union  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  for  the  site  of  the  federal  capital,  in  the  year  1800.  But  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1846,  the  state  of  Virginia  resumed  its  portion,  and  the  district  is  now 
confined  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river. 

After  the  original  thirteen  states,  the  other  members  of  the  Union  were 
admitted  as  follows: — Vermont  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1792,  Tennessee  in  1796, 
Ohio  1802,  Louisiana  1812,  Indiana  1816,  Mississippi  1817,  Illinois  1818,  Alabama 
1819,  Maine  182u,  Missouri  1821,  Arkausas  and  Michigan  1836,  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
Iowa  and  Texas  since  1846. 

Several  of  the  itulet  are  named  ufler  one  of  Iheir  rirert,—as  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Oliio, 
lUiDois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Others  have  been  derived  from  pertoni, — 
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as  Virginia,  from  tlie  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  of  Charles  i.  ;  the  Carolinas  from  Charles  ii. ;  Louisiana  from  Louis  xiv. ; 
Pennsylvania  from  the  celebrated  Penn,  and  sylva,  a  wood;  Georgia  from 
George  ii.  Vermont  has  been  named  after  its  verdant  hills,  from  verd  green  and 
mont  hill;  and  Florida  after  Palm  Sunday,  Pasqua  FluriUa,  the  day  of  its 
discovery. 

400.  The  general  government  is  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dent, Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  collectively 
called  the  Congress,  elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
popular  voice  in  the  several  states,  which  form  bv  their 
union  a  federal  republic.  But  each  state  is  independent  in 
the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  which  are  under  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  general  one,  subject  to  local 
modifications.  For  the  administration  of  the  criminal  and 
civil  law,  a  supreme  court  is  annually  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  presidency  of  a  chief,  with  eight  associate 
justices ;  and  the  states  are  divided  into  nine  judicial 
circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  court  is  held  twice  every  year, 
by  a  justice  assigned  to  the  circuit.  Institutions  are 
numerous  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  science,  and 
intellectual  education ;  and  many  of  the  local  legislatures 
have  made  ample  provision  for  elementary  popular  instruc- 
tion, from  the  public  lands,  and  other  sources.  There  are 
120  colleges  for  training  in  general  knowledge,  or  particular 
professions, —the  oldest  of  which.  Harvard  University,  at 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  dates  from  the  year  1636, 
and  possesses  a  library  of  82,000  volumes,  the  largest  on 
the  American  continent.  In  foreign  countries,  the  general 
government  is  represented  by  ministers  plenipotentiary  at 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Chili ;  and  by  charges 
d'affaires  to  less  important  powers.  The  standing  army 
numbers  only  10,320  men,  including  officers;  the  highest 
of  whom  has  the  style  of  general-in-chief,  or  major-general. 
The  navy  consists  of  seventy-six  war  vessels,  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  highest  officers  bearing  the  title  of  commodores,  or 
commanders  of  squadrons.  The  total  population  is  rapidly 
approaching  20,000,000,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
most  of  the  European  countries,  among  whom  those  of 
British  descent  form  the  staple  of  the  nation.  This 
enumeration  includes  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
African  origin,  who  arc  slaves  in  the  southern  states  ;  the 
great  majority  being  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
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Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, — a  blot 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  republic,  deeply  deplored  by  the 
northern  citizens,  and  a  cause  of  angry  dissension  in  the 
Uuiou.  The  native  Indians  are  estimated  at  about  300,000, 
found  chiefly  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

401.  The  region  extending  westward  from  the  States 
Proper,  consists  of  the  newly-organized  territory  of  Minni 
Sota,*  on  the  borders  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  ;  of  a  vast 
tract  unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  by  Indian  tribes,  stretch- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  with  Upper  or  New  California  lying  between  that 
range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Oregon  is  defined  by  the 
parallel  of  49°,  the  British  boundary  on  the  north,  and  42°  on 
the  south.  It  includes  an  area  of  340,000  square  miles, 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Colombia 
River,  and  is  in  process  of  rapid  settlement,  being  already 
organized  as  a  territory.  Fort  Vancouver,  a  thriving  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  within  its 
limits,  whose  "possessory  rights"  are  guaranteed  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States  government.  New  or  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, a  larger  region,  extends  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexican 
dominions,  and  was  obtained  from  that  power  by  the  treaty 
of  1848,  according  to  its  present  limits.  It  contains  upwards 
of  500,000  square  miles,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
area  is  mountainous  and  utterly  sterile.  The  Colorado, 
Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
celebrated  gold  district,  which  has  attracted  thousands  of  ad- 
venturers from  remote  climes,  is  a  longitudinal  tract  between 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
ten  to  forty  miles  in  width,  intersected  by  the  mountain 
streams  that  form  their  tributaries.  The  gold  is  found  in 
drift  or  diluvium,  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
clav,  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  fleet.  It  is  disseminated  in  grains, 
scales,  delicate  leaves,  or  thin  plates,  irregular  strings,  and 
sometimes  in  rude  lumps  embedded  in  quartz.  Not  a  grain 
may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  still  the  minute  par- 
ticles be  there.     The  discovery  of  the  auriferous  deposits 

»  The  organization  of  a  territory  is  the  first  step  to  lis  admission  into  the  Union 
a*  a  state.  The  Minni  Sota  and  Oregon  lerntories  each  return  a  delegate  to  Coti- 
gre::S,  wliu  has  a  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 
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transpired  within  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  the  United  States  ;  and  thousands  speedily 
poured  into  it  like  a  flood,  before  provision  had  been  made 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  any  kind  of  territorial 
government.  On  August  1st,  1849,  under  the  direction  of 
the  military  governor,  delegates  were  elected  to  form  a  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  state  constitution, 
that  California  might  at  once  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
without  passing  through  the  usual  territorial  stage.  The 
convention,  held  at  Monterey,  September  4th,  adopted  a 
constitution,  one  clause  of  which  prohibited  slavery ;  and 
probably  California  will  soon  be  recognised  as  the  thirty- 
first  state  of  the  American  confederacy. 

Washington,  the  federal  capital,  in  lat.  38°  53'  N.,  long.  77°  1'  W.,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  eighty  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  It 
was  founded  in  1791,  became  the  seat  of  government  in  180',  and  contained  in 
1840  a  population  of  23,364;  but  during  the  session  of  Congress  this  number  is 
largely  increased  by  strangers.  The  Capitol,  containing  the  Halls  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  state  offices, 
18  a  noble  building  on  a  commanding  site,  with  a  massive  dome  in  the  ct-ntre,  and 
an  imposing  Corinthian  colonnade  in  front.  The  Prrsideni's  house,  two  miles 
distant,  on  the  river,  resembles  the  country-seat  of  an  English  nobleman  in 
architecture  and  size.  General  Washinston  conducted,  in  a  humble  canoe,  the 
first  survey  of  the  Potomac,  with  reference  to  the  navigation  above  tide-water. 
His  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  occupie>  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  about  thir:een 
miles  below  the  city,  on  the  Virginian  side.  The  grounds  contain  his  tomb, — a 
brick  vault,  immediately  adjoining  tlie  stream,  shaded  with  native  oaks  and  red 
cedar. 

New  York,  the  commercial  capital,  and  the  largest  city  of  America,  is  on  the 
narrow  island  of  Manhattan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  East  River. 
Staten  and  Long  Islands,  with  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  form  a  land-locked  bay 
nr  harbour  around  it,  in  which  the  largest  fleets  may  securely  ride.  The  ciiy 
contained  in  1845  a  population  of  371, li  2.  Its  public  buildings  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  most  European  cities  of  the  same  size.  The  City  Hall, 
one  01  the  most  conspicuous,  is  the  third  in  succession  of  its  municipal  edifices. 
The  first  or  Sladi  Hui/s,  was  built  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  as  early  as  1642;  the 
second  was  completed  about  the  year  1700,— and  here,  in  an  open  gallery,  Wash 
ington  was  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United  States ;  the  third,  or 
present  structure,  was  erected  in  1K03,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Croton  Works,  finished  in  1844.  These 
works  commence  at  thi-  Croton  River,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  large 
dam  or  lake,  coniainiiip,  at  the  depth  of  six  feet.  500, duo. 000  gallons  of  water  at 
disposal  aliovf  the  level,  which  allows  the  discharge  of  35.000,000  gallons  a  day. 
The  water  is  conducted  from  thence  in  an  uninterrupted  closed  conduit  of  brick 
and  stone  masonry  to  the  receiving  reservoir,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  which 
has  an  area  ot  thirty-one  acres  of  water.  It  passes  on  to  the  distributing  reservoir 
on  Murray  Hill,  the  total  distance  being  40^  miles.  The  total  cost  of  the  works 
was  ratherniore  than  104  millluns  of  dollars.  ,New  York  has  an  immense  inland 
and  coasting-ttade,  and  a  vast  foreign  commerce.  In  1844,  the  foreign  arriv.ils 
were,  471  ships,  351  barques,  929  brigs,  443  schooners,  and  a  few  othem ;  making 
a  total  of  2,208  ve>sels.  The  fiist  European  visitor  to  the  liay  of  New  York,  was 
John  de  Veirazzano,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of  Francis  i.,  in  1523.  He 
described  it  as  a  "  gulfe,  therein  aie  five  small  islands,  very  fruitful  and  plea>aiit, 
full  of  hie  and  broad  trees  among  the  which  islands  any  great  navie  may  rioe 
safe  without  feare  nt  tempest  or  other  danger.  I  his  land  is  situated  in  the 
paralele  of  Rome  but  somewhat  more  coide  by  accidentall  causes."  AUia<iy,  the 
capital  <r  the  Slate  of  New  ^  nrk,  ii- on  the  Hudson,  at  the  distance  ol  H4  miles. 
Population,  41,5iiO,    Bujt"  o.  another  important  town,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  brie, 
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a  connected  with  Albany  by  the  Erie  Canal,  which  extends  363  miles,  and  was 
executed  1817 — 1S25,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  two  millions  sterling. — Popula- 
tion, 30,000. 

Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Schuylkill  River  and  the  broad 
Delaware,  is  the  second  city  of  the  States,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its 
benevolent  institutions,  the  superiority  of  its  public  buildings,  the  wealth  aod 
refinement  of  its  society.  It  contains  the  United  States  Bank  ;  the  United  Slates 
Mint ;  Girard  College,  for  the  education  of  orphans,  named  after  one  of  its 
citizens,  who  left  a  vast  fortune  of  1.500,000/.  for  the  purpose.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  here  in  1776,  in  the  Old  State  House. — Population, 
258,000.  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna,  is  unim- 
portant. Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  great  mineral  district,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
iron-manufacture,  has  rapidly  risen  from  a  few  cabins  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century. — Population,  25,000. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
is  the  third  city  of  the  Union,  regarding  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  other 
suburbs,  as  belonging  to  it,  and  ranks  after  New  York  in  commercial  importance. 
It  is  also  distinguished  as  an  emporium  of  literature.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
some  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  The  first 
blood  in  the  struggle  for  independence  was  shed  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  ceno- 
taph, in  the  Granary-ground,  marks  the  burial-place  of  Franklin. — Population, 
114,300.  The  suburb  of  Charlestown  contains  Bunker's  Hill,  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  battle,  on  which  a  commemorative  granite  obelisk  has  been  erected. 
Cambridge  contains  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  in  the  Stales,  largely  endowed. 
Plymouth,  a  small  coast-town  on  the  south,  marks  the  spot  where  the  founders 
of  New  England,  the  pilgrim  fathers,  landed  from  the  "  Mayflower,"  in  Novem- 
ber, 1620,  "and  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven  who  had 
brought  them  over  the  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  many 
perils  and  miseries."  The  wild  country  was  then  covered  with  thickets  and  dense 
woods,  and  already  wore  the  aspect  of  winter. 

New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Mississippi-Mis- 
souri Valley,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  but  in  a 
bend  so  deep  and  sinuous,  that  the  sun  rises  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  city  over 
the  op/)o«te  shore.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  of  French  and  Spanish  descent. 
The  traffic  is  enormous  on  the  river,  conducted  by  steamers,  keel-boats,  flats,  and 
other  water-craft ;  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  no  form  so  whimsical,  no  shape 
so  outlandish,  can  well  be  imagined,  but  what  may  be  seen  somewhere  floating 
on  its  bosom. — Population  102,000.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a 
modern  town,  situated  on  the  first  bluff  that  is  seen  on  ascending  the  river  from 
New  Orleans.  The  bluffs  are  striking  objects  along  its  banks,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  perpendicular  masses  of  limestone,  which  present  at  a  distance  the 
aspect  of  the  lattlemenis  and  towers  of  an  ancient  city. 

Baltimore,  in  MarjUnd,  a  large  commercial  city,  is  on  the  Petapsco  River, 
falling  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Lord  Baltimore,  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  district  from  Charles  i. 
The  charter,  dated  1632,  describes  it  as  "  part  of  America,  not  yet  cultivated  or 
planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof  inhabited  by  certain  barbarous  people 
having  no  knowledge  of  Almighty  God;"  and  singularly  stipulates,  for  the 
"yielding  and  paying  to  us  two  Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year  on  Easter 
Tuesday." — Population,  100,000.  Annapolis,  the  small  capital  of  the  state,  was 
so  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne. 

St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  eldest  towns  on  the  Mississippi-Missouri, 
was  founded  by  the  French  in  1764.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank,  17  miles  below 
the  confluence,  175  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,350  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  860  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi. — Population  63,500. 

Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  affords  a  striking  example 
of  progress;  founded  in  1789,  possessing  but  730  inhabitants,  in  1800,  it  now 
contains  about  50,ou0. 

The  jSrf*  permanent  English  settlement  in  North  America  was  made  in  Virginia 
in  1607,  and  the  place  was  called  Jamestown,  in  honoui  of  James  I.  It  was 
situated  on  the  James  River,  flourished  for  some  time,  but  not  a  single  house 
now  remains.  The  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  is  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
founded  by  the  Spaniard.^  in  1564,  now  a  small  decayed  place  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  total  length  of  post  routes  in  the  United  States  is  167,008  miles;  and 
the  total  annual  transportation  by  steam-boat,  railway,  coaches,  and  all  modes, 
is  returned  at  41,012,579  miles. 

The  public  debt,  next  to  nothing  in  1S33-36,  was  upwards  of  £16,000,000  in 
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1848.  The  total  revenue  in  that  year  was  nearly  ;fi9,000,000;  but  the  expendi- 
ture, exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  debt,  exceeded  £10,000,000. 
Besides  the  public  debt,  most  of  the  states  have  their  own  local  debit,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  £30,000,000.  The  most  deeply-indebted  are,  in  order, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Alabama. 

The  total  value  of  exports,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1848,  was  about 
£38,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  nearly  one-half,  besides  the  large  pro- 
portion going  to  her  colonies.  The  value  of  imports  for  the  same  period  was 
somewhat  greater,  considerably  more  than  one-third  coming  from  Great  Britain. 
The.exports  are  in  order  of  importance, — cotton,  bread-stuffs,  live  and  dead  stock, 
tobacco,  cotton  fabrics,  timber,  and  rice;  and  the  imports, — cotton  manufactures, 
iron  and  hardware,  silk  goods,  woollens,  coffee,  sugar,  teas,  linens,  skins,  and 
china.  Ice  occurs  in  the  table  of  exports,  chiefly  derived  from  the  small  Wen- 
ham  lake  in  Massachusetts,  and  shipped  at  Boston.  Tue  great  exporting  states 
are,  in  order.  New  York,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  theimportingstates.  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 

During  the  year  ending  September  36th,  184S,  there  arrived  in  the  United 
States  229,492  passengers,  as  entered  at  the  Custom-houses,  of  whom  148,212 
came  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  58,018  from  Germany,  and  7,743  from 
France.  Making  allowance  for  Americans  returned  from  abroad,  European 
visitors  and  emi^'rants  en  route  for  Canada,  a  very  large  proportion  remains  to  be 
added  to  the  claus  of  new  settlers  in  the  Union. 

The  maritime  coasl-line  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Milea. 
From  the  northern  limit  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  extremity 

of  Florida  1,900 

From  the  extremity  of  Florida,  along  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 1,600 

Total  length  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  3,500 

From  a  point  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  "  one  marine  league  due 
south  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  port  of  San 
Diego,"  along  the  coast  of  Upper  California  to  the  parallel 

of  420n 970 

From  the  parallel  of  42°  n.  along  the  Oregon  coast,  to  49°  s 650 

Total  length  of  the  Pacific  coast 1,620 

Total  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast  5,120 

The  above  statistics  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  American  Almanack,  1850. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1.  The  Execdtive  Government. 

The  head  of  the  state,  or  President,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  ana 
navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  power  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  most  of  the  other  olficers  of  the  general  government;  but  all  this  must 
be  done  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  no  treaty  can  take  effect 
unless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  In  case  of  death,  removal,  or  re- 
signation, the  Vice-president  succeeds  to  the  oihce.  The  President  has  a  cabinet 
appointed  by  himself,  consisting  of  seven  superior  officers,  at  the  head  of  different 
departments.  His  salary  is  25,000  dollars,  with  an  official  residence.  He  must 
be  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  States,  and  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electors  equal  in  number  to  the  sen.-itors  and  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  called  the  electoral  vote.  The  electors  are  chosen  for  this 
purpose  by  the  people ;  except  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  are  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state.  This  is  styled  the  popular  vote.  The  popular  vote,  on 
the  last  occasion,  in  1848,  numbered  2,8(»2,I21,  the  greatest  number  of  votps  ever 
given.    1  he  Vice-president  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  President  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  current  presidential 
term,  which  expires  M.irch  3,  1853,  is  the  sixteenth  since  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution  in  1789.  But  owing  to  the  double  terms  of  WashiuKton,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  the  succession  of  the  Vice-president, 
in  two  instances  of  vacancy,  occasioned  by  death,  the  present  President  is  the 
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thirteenth  in  that  high  office.  Of  the  thirteen  Presidents,  Virginia  has  con- 
tributed five ;  Massachusetts, two;  Tennessee, two;  NewYork,  two;  Ohio,  one; 
and  Louisiana,  one. 

The  President  takes  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

2.  The  Congress. 

The  Congress,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  must 
assemble  at  least  once  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless  other- 
%vi8e  provided  by  law. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State  (present  number  60), 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one- 
third  of  them  being  elected  biennially.  The  Vice-president  is  President  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  in  his  absence,  a  substitute,  pro  tern,  is  chosen  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  in 
the  several  States,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  They  are  appointed  according  to 
population  ;  one  represeniative  for  every  70,680  persons.     Present  number  231. 

No  bill  becomes  a  law  until  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  may  veto  any  Act  of  Congress,  but  the  Act  may  yet  be  made  a  law,  if 
re-enacted  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  No  member  of  Congress  is  allowed, 
while  remaining  one.  to  hold  any  office  under  the  general  government.  Hence 
there  are  no  cabinet  ministers  in  either  House. 

Ever)'  Senator  and  Representative  is  allowed  8  dollars  a  day,  during  the 
period  of  his  attendance  in  Congress,  without  deduction  in  case  of  sickness ;  and 
8  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel,  by  the  usual  roads,  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern., 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  16  dollars  a  day. 

3.  The  State  Legisi,atcres. 

The  ruling  body  in  the  several  States,  consisting  of  a  Governor,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  is  styled  the  "  General  Court "  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts;  the  "Legislature"  in  NewYork,  and  in  the  other 
States,  the  "General  Assembly." 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  one  year  in  all  the  New  England  States  ;  for  two 
years  in  New  York,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ;  for  three  years  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Indiana  ;  and  for  four  years  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  The  election  is  by 
the  people  in  all  the  States  except  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  it  rests 
with  the  Legislature.  The  salary  of  the  Governor  varies  from  400  dollars  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  lowest,  to  6,000  in  Louisiana,  the  highest. 

The  Senate  is  elected  by  the  people  for  one  year  in  the  New  England  States  and 
Georgia  ;  for  two  years  in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  ;  for  three  years  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana;  and 
for  four  years  in  all  the  rest  except  Maryland,  in  whifih  the  term  is  six  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  for  one  year  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  ;  and  for  two  years  in  all  the  rest. 

4.   QtTALIFICATIOKS   OP  VOTERS. 

There  are  property  qualifications  in  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina;  payment  of  taxes  and  citizenship  required  in  the  above,  and  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Ohio;  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  State  of  three  to  twelve  months, 
in  Maine,  Maryland,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan;  right  of  votiny  limited  to  the  whites  in  aU  the  States, 
except  the  States  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.  In  New  York, 
coloured  persons  may  vote  if  they  possess  a  freehold  of  250  dollars  oi  more. 
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Mexico. 

402.  Mexico  embraces  a  gradually  contracting  portion 
of  country,  having  the  United  States'  territory  on  the 
north,  Guatemala  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the  east.  This  region  has 
a  length  of  about  1,100  miles;  a  breadth  varying  from 
700  to  little  more  than  140  miles;  and  an  area  which, 
after  the  cessions  recently  made  to  its  powerful  northern 
neighbour,  still  includes  not  less  than  750,000  square 
miles.  Its  western  coast  has  the  most  extensive  inland 
sea  on  that  side  of  the  entire  continent,  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, called  by  the  early  navigators  the  Vermilion  Sea, 
from  the  reddish  appearance  of  its  waters,  probably  caused 
by  the  presence  of  microscopic  animalcules.  It  was  once 
an  important  pearl-fishery,  but  the  banks  have  long  been 
exhausted.  The  interior  of  the  country  has  some  spacious 
alpine  lakes,  but  no  navigable  rivers  intersect  it,  nor  are 
the  rivulets  many  which  can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  use  in 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  The  surface,  climate,  and 
vegetable  productions  exhibit  great  diversity  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  space.  This  is  owing  to  the  lofty 
table-land  formed  by  the  great  mountain-chain  of  North 
America,  which  occupies  the  cliief  portion  of  the  country, 
presenting  an  abrupt  face  towards  the  Pacific,  and  a  more 
gradual  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  Gulf.  It  attains  the 
height  of  7,400  feet  in  the  central  region,  and  is  the 
platform  of  volcanic  cones  which  rise  to  more  than  double 
that  elevation.  Mexico  is  dinded  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  northern  tropic. 

403.  There  are  three  jy%*jc«%  distinct  districts.  l.The 
tierra  calieate,  or  hot  region,  which  has  the  usual  high 
temperature  of  equinoctial  lands.  It  extends  along  the 
low  shores,  and  comprises  desolate  sands  with  intermingling 
fertile  plains.  In  the  latter  the  vanilla,  banana,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  sugar-plants  flourish,  with  almost  impervious 
thickets  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  surmounted 
with  stately  trees ;  but  the  decomposition  of  the  rank 
vegetation  engenders  the  fatal  malaria,  which  produces  the 
vomito,  or  yellow  fever,  the  summer  scourge  of  the  coast. 
2.   The    tierra   temj)lada,   or   temperate   region,   which  is 
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entered  at  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  embraces  the 
decUvities  of  the  table-land  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  It 
corresponds  to  the  temperate  zone  of  the  globe  in  the 
character  of  its  vegetable  products,  consisting  of  oaks, 
cypresses,  maize,  and  the  cereals  of  Europe.  The  deadly 
fever  of  the  low  plains  is  here  unknown.  3.  The  tierra 
fria,  or  cold  region,  extending  above  the  height  of  5,000 
feet,  and  including  the  summit  of  the  table-land,  where  the 
air  is  still  genial,  its  lofty  mountains,  clothed  with  pines, 
alone  having  a  frigid  atmosphere,  and  at  last  entering  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  two  latter  regions  are 
renowned  for  their  sublime  scenery,  presenting  wonderful 
monuments  of  ancient  and  modern  subterranean  disturbance, 
and  a  baud  of  colossal  volcanoes  stretching  nearly  in  a  line 
from  sea  to  sea,  of  which  the  loftiest,  Popocatapetl,  17,717 
feet,  crowned  with  snow,  guards  the  valley  of  the  capital, 
and  is  the  highest  point  of  Mexico.  The  country  con- 
tains the  useful  and  the  precious  metals  in  great  abundance, 
especially  silver  ;  but  its  distracted  political  and  social  con- 
dition, since  the  separation  from  Spain,  and  foreigii 
hostilities,  have  vastly  checked  its  productiveness. 

404.  Mexico  politically  consists  of  a  number  of  states, 
forming  a  federal  republic,  under  a  constitution  modelled 
after  that  of  the  northern  union  ;  but  the  reign  of  anarchy 
has  been  quite  as  prominent  as  the  rule  of  law.  There  are 
some  territories  occupied  by  native  Indian  tribes,  who  claim 
a  wild  independence,  and  are  either  allowed  to  enjoy  it  or 
able  to  command  it.  The  amount  of  the  population  is 
unknown,  but  estimates  range  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000. 
It  consists  of  various  elements  ;  namely,  Spaniards  born  in 
Europe,  now  very  few  ;  Creoles,  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
colonists,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  class  ;  Indians 
of  the  indigenous  race,  next  in  number  ;  negroes,  formerly 
slaves,  a  small  and  decreasing  remnant ;  and  a  considerable 
body  of  mixed  races.  The  Mexicans  of  European  descent 
are  devoted  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  with  lamentably  few 
exceptions,  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  profligacy,  and  crime. 
Those  of  the  native  stock,  the  Mexican  Indians,  are  also 
largelv  incorporated  in  the  Romish  church  ;  but  as  their 
priestlv  instructors  are  content  with  the  performance  of  a 
few  worthless  ceremonies,  they  have  never  seen  reason  to 
abandon  the  superstitions  of  their   ancestors,  and  hence 
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interweave  them  with  the  new  rites  adopted.  That  remark- 
able passion  for  flowers  which  characterized  their  fathers  at 
the  Spanish  conquest  is  strongly  cherished  and  exhibited 
in  household  life,  or  on  festive  religious  occasions  ;  while 
some  dread  peculiarities  of  the  old  Aztec  worship  are  still 
supposed  to  be  celebrated  in  solitary  recesses  of  their  mag- 
nificent mountains.  They  are  generally  taciturn,  serious 
almost  to  melancholy,  and  immovably  obstinate,  character- 
istics which  belong  by  natural  temperament  to  most  of  the 
indigenous  American  tribes,  but  which  tyranny  and  suffer- 
ing have  contributed  to  strengthen.  There  is  nothing 
pleasing  in  the  present  condition  of  society  at  large,  and 
no  cheering  indications  appear  in  relation  to  the  future. 

Departments.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Mexico Mexico,  Tezcuco,  Acapulco. 

Puebla    Puebla,  Cholula. 

Vera  Cruz Vera  Cruz,  Xalapa  or  Jalapa.* 

Tabasco Villa  Hermosa. 

Tamaulipas  Tampico. 

Chiapa    Cbiapa. 

Oaxaca  Oaxaca. 

Michoacan Valladolid. 

Xalisco  Guadalaxara,  Tepic,  San  Bias. 

Guanaxuato Guanaxuato,  Celaya. 

Queretaro  Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potosi San  Luis  Potosi. 

Zacatecas  Zacatecas. 

Durango Durango. 

Sonora Sonera,  Cinaloa,  Villa  del  Fucrte. 

Cbihuahua Chihuahua. 

Cohahuila SaltUlo 

New  Leon Monterey. 

Lower  or  Old  California Loretto. 

Colima   \  .    Colima. 

TlascalaJ  ^    Tlascala. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  in  lat.  19°  25'  u.,  long.  99°  w.,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
•wealthiest  cities  in  the  world,  but  combines  with  broad  regular  streets,  noble 
squares,  and  handsome  buildings,  pestiferous  lanes  choked  with  filth,  with 
miserable  hovels  on  either  hand,  occupied  by  wretched,  ragjjed,  and  dangerous 
inmates.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  covering  an  area  of  twelve  acres, 
paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded  with  imposing  public  edifices,  is  conspicuous 
among  its  sites.  One  side  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  built  on  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  great  idol  temple  of  the  Aztecs  ;  and  another  by  the 
Government  Palace,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  unhappy  Montezuma,  the 
last  of  the  native  Mexican  princes.  A  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  has 
now  a  place  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  the  Calendar  Stone  of  the  Aztecs.  It  is 
an  immense  mass  of  prophyry,  estimated  to  have  weighed  originally  upwards  of 
thirty  tons,  inscribed  with  signs  and  figures,  chiefly  of  an  astronomical  character, 
and  referring  to  the  motions  of  the  s\m.  The  cathedral  and  about  eighty 
churches  contain  a  vast  amount  of  wealth,  in  statues,  vases,  candelabras,  balus- 

*  Similar  names  of  Mexican  Towns,  which  are  mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  are 
■written  indifferently  with  x  or  j,  as  Mexico  or  Mejico,  Xucar  or  Jucar.  The 
sounds  are  nearly  the  same,  but  have  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  the  letters 
in  English,  being  pronounced  as  strong  gutturals.  Names  with  tia  have  nearly 
the  sound  of  our  wa,  as  Chihuahua  or  Chihwahwa,  Guadalaxara  or  Gwadalaxara. 

t  Territories  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  left  to  their  own  government. 
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trades,  and  other  ornameuts  composed  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  wealth  exhibited  in  this  manner  is  littlein  comparison  with  the  treasures 
kept  in  concealment  by  the  priests.  The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at 
above  150,0(10.  It  stands  near  the  border  of  a  spacious  lake,  in  a  valley,  or  de- 
pression of  the  table-land,  at  the  height  of  7,570  feet  above  the  sea,  lofty  mountains 
inclosing  the  valley,  among  which  the  majestic  Popocatapetl  rises  on  the 
southern  side.  The  display  of  nature  is  incomparably  glorious.  All  travellers 
vrrite  in  admiration  of  the  panorama.  In  some  gardens  near  the  city,  a  cypress, 
cupressus  disticha,  is  called  the  cypress  of  Moiitezama.  Il  had  attained  its  full 
growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  (1520),  and  must  now  he  at  least 
400  years  old ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigour  of  youthful  vegetation.  The 
trunk  measures  forty-one  feet  in  circumference,  but  the  height  is  so  majestic  as 
to  make  this  enormous  mass  appear  slender. 

Guadalaxara,  N.w.  of  the  capital,  is,  after  it,  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
city  of  the  republic,  with  magnificent  palaces  and  churches,  delightful  walks,  and 
a  population  of  60,000. 

Puebla,  01  Puebla  de  lot  Angeles,  "  Angel's  Town,"  between  the  capital  and 
Vera  Cruz,  is  on  the  table-land,  at  the  height  of  7,200  feet. 

Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  a  town  near  the  east  coast,  gives  its  name  to  the  beautiful 
convolvulus,  whose  root  furnishes  the  jalap  of  medicine,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Guanaxuato,  N.  w.  of  the  capital,  a  mountain  city  in  a  ravine,  is  the  centre  of 
the  richest  mining  district.  Its  principal  silver  vein,  discovered  in  1558,  alone 
yielded  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  produce  of  Mexico,  and  a  sixth  of  the 
produce  of  all  America.  One  of  the  deepest  mines  descends  1,686  feet,  but  the 
bottom  is  still  upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  town  being 
6,869  feet.  In  1784,  the  district  was  the  scene  of  a  striking  and  unparalleled 
occurrence,  known  as  the  "roaring  and  subterranean  thunder,"  bramidos  y 
truenot  subterraneos,  of  Guanaxuato.  About  midnight,  January  9th,  a  noise 
began,  and  continued  for  a  month,  without  the  slightest  movement  of  the  earth 
being  perceptible.  It  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  as  if  heavy  clouds  lay  beneath 
their  feet,  from  which  issued  alternate  slow  rolling  sounds,  and  short  quick  claps 
of  thunder.  Terror  drove  them  from  the  town,  in  which  large  masses  of  silver 
ingots  were  stored,  left  an  easy  prey  to  the  brigands.  The  magistrates  at  length 
ordered  the  flight  of  a  wealthy  family  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  ofl  ,000  piastres, 
and  that  ot  a  poor  family  with  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  noises  abated  as 
they  had  commenced,  in  a  gradual  manner. 

Vera  Cruz,  founded  by  Cortes,  and  called  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  "rich 
city  of  the  true  cross,"  is  the  only  port  on  the  east  or  Gulf  coast,  styled  the  metro- 
polis of  pestilence,  from  the  annual  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever.  Durliig  the 
unhealthy  season,  the  northers,  violent  winds  from  the  north,  endanger  shipping 
in  the  Gulf,  but  are  salubrious  to  the  coast. 

Acapulco,  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific,  with  a  fine  harbour,  has  only  an 
unimportant  commerce.  It  was  once  celebrated  for  the  rich  Spanish  galleons, 
which  annually  departed  from  it  for  Manilla,  leaving  the  precious  metals  of 
Mexico  to  bring  back  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  country  comprises  many  beautiful,  singular, 
and  valuable  species.  It  is  the  native  region  of  the  well-known  dahlia,  and 
some  of  the  fuchsias.  WTiole  forests  occur  of  a  tree  admired  by  travellers, 
the  cheiranihodendron,  so  called  from  the  organization  of  its  flowers,  resem- 
bling the  five  fingers  of  the  human  hand.  The  most  important  of  the  vanilla 
plants  grow  wild,  and  furnish  the  finest  kinds  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce, 
exported  from  Vera  Cruz.  Cacti  in  great  variety,  are  abundant,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  coc/i«  cochenilifera,  named  from  the  insect  which 
constitutes  cochineal  feeding  upon  it.  Mexico  is  one  of  the  principal  cochineal 
producing  districts. 

The  Mexicans,  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  had  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization.  They  practised  representative  or  picture-writing,  the 
lowest  stage  of  hieroglyphics,  and  had  symbols  to  express  abstract  ideas.  They 
wrote  on  cotton  cloth,  or  prepared  skins,  and  had  a  kind  of  paper,  like  the 
Eg)-ptiaD  papyrus,  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  great  aloe.  Heaps  of  manuscripts 
were  committed  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  flames,  but  some  are  now  preserved 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Their  civil  year,  adjusted  by  the  solar,  consisted  of 
eighteen  monthg,  of  twenty  days  each,  to  which  five  complementar)-  days  were 
added  to  make  up  the  full  numlier  of  .'565.  Even  the  difference  of  neariy  six 
hours,  by  which  this  determination  of  the  civil  year  falls  short  of  the  solar,  was 
provided  for  by  an  intercalary  day,  after  a  definite  interval,  bringing  civU  and 
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solar  time  into  the  nicest  correspondence.  Agriculture  y/fas  foWowedi  with  skill, 
and  its  burdens  were  exclusively  borne  by  the  stronger  sex.  Maize  was  the 
staple  crop.  Cacao  was  cultivatea  for  chocolate,  and  vanilla  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  with  us.  The  7nineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  well  known,  and 
largely  explored  by  opening  the  veins  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  works  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  coppersmiths,  were  sold  in  the  markets.  Earthenware  was  also 
manufactured.  Plumaje,  or  feather  painting,  was  a  favourite  art,  in  which  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  tropical  birds,  yielding  colours  from  the  strongest  to  the 
softest  aerial  tints,  was  employed  to  produce  exquisitely  finished  pictures. 

Mexico  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521,  and  remained  in  connection 
with  Spain  nearly  three  centuries.  The  first  struggle  for  independence  com- 
menced September,  1 810,  and  lasted  upwards  of  ten  years.  In  1822,  Don  Augustin 
de  Iturbide  was  elected  first  Constitutional  Emperor.  In  the  following  year,  the 
empire  became  a  republic,  and  formally  adopted  its  constitution  in  1824. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

405.  Central  America  consists  naturally  of  the  whole 
strip  of  country  connecting  the  two  vast  portions  of  the 
continent,  but  politically  its  limits  are  more  contracted ; 
Mexico  possessing  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  on  the  north, 
and  New  Grenada  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  south, 
between  which  is  the  region  occupied  by  the  Central  Ame- 
rican Confederacy.  It  extends  about  1,000  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  from  80  to  300  miles  in 
breadth,  the  area  comprising  150,000  square  miles.  It  lies 
entirely  within  the  torrid  «zone,  but  while  the  low  grounds 
are  subject  to  intense  heats,  there  is  such  an  extent  of 
elevated  surface  that  a  temperate  climate  is  largely  enjoyed. 
The  coasts  remarkably  differ  in  configuration ;  the  western, 
along  the  Pacific,  being  comparatively  smooth,  while  the 
eastern,  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  deeply  invaded  by 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Highlands, 
in  the  form  of  ridges  and  table-lands,  traverse  the  interior, 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  interrupted  by  the  transverse 
plain  of  Nicaragua,  and  separated  from  the  great  North 
American  chain  by  the  depressed  northern  isthmus,  while 
terminated  southward  by  the  low  country  of  Panama.  In 
few  districts  are  volcanoes  more  numerous  or  violent  in 
their  eruptions ;  terrible  earthquakes  occur ;  and  hot 
springs,  with  pools  in  constant  ebullition,  attest  the  acti- 
vity of  internal  fires.  The  country  possesses  the  advantage 
of  having  excellent  ports  on  both  seas,  and  rivers  to  some 
extent  navigable,  the  Usamasinta  discharging  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  Dulce  and  Motagua  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  the  San  Juan  into  the  Caribbean.  It  con- 
tains also  spacious  lakes,  of  which  the  large  lake  of  Nica- 
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ragua  is  nearly  400  miles  in  circuit.  Vegetable  products, 
consisting  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  dye-woods,  indigo,  sar- 
saparilla,  vanilla,  and  balsam,  with  some  mining  produce 
and  cochineal,  are  the  staple  articles  of  foreign  commerce.^ 
— The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000,000, 
composed  of  whites  of  Spanish  descent,  indigenous  Indians, 
and  Ladinos  or  mulattoes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
district,  hitherto  little  known,  will  become  the  highway  of 
nations,  by  the  construction  of  a  grand  oceanic  canal,  con- 
necting the  x\tlantic  with  the  Pacific,  and  thereby  saving 
the  tedious  passage  round  Cape  Horn. 

Political  Diviiions.  Cities  and  Towns. 

i  f  Guatemala New  Guatemala,  Old  Guatemala. 

I      Honduras    Comaya^ua,  Omoa.  Truxillo. 

M  J  Salvador  St.  Vicente,  Sonsoiiate,  San  Miguel. 

■=  I  Nicaragua    Leon,  Nicaragua,  Grenada. 

^      Costa  Rica  San  Jose,  Cartago. 

S  l  Federal  District San  Salvador. 

Yucatan   Merida,  Campeche. 

British  Honduras,  or  Belize  Belize. 

Mosquito  Territory   Blewfields. 

Guatemala  is  the  most  northern  of  the  federal  states,  bordering  on  Mexico,  and 
extending  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  of  Nueva,  or  new,  stands  on  a  verdant  plain,  4,901  feet  above  the  ocean, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  MO  from  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  eleva- 
tion in  the  torid  zone,  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring,  but  has  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes Old  Guatemala,  to  the  westward,  the  former  capital,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1773,  after  which  the  Spanish  government 
ordered  its  abandonment.  There  are  magnificent  ruins,  and  a  considerate  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Two  remarkable  volcanoes  are  in  its  neighbourhood ;  the 
Volcano  de  Agua  or  water  volcano,  12,620  feet,  and  the  Volcano  de  Fuego  or  fire 
volcano,  somewhat  higher.  The  churches  are  the  principal  buildings.— Popula- 
tion, 33,000.  Quezalteiiango  and  Totonicapan  are  inland  towns  of  some  extent, 
mostly  Indian,  manufacturing  coarse  woollens  and  cottons.  Izabal,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  Independencia,  on  the  Pacific,  are  two  small  ports. 

Honduras  extends  along  the  south  coast  of  the  bay  to  which  its  name  is  given, 
and  has  no  direct  communication  with  the  Pacific.  It  has  valuable  mines, 
and  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  Comayagua,  the  capital,  is  inland.  Omoa 
and  Truxillo  are  small  ports,  the  former  much  frequented. 

Salvador  occupies  a  portion  of  ihe  Pacific  coast  to  the  south  of  Guatemala, 
and  is  the  most  densely  peopled  district,  with  San  Vicente,  in  the  interior,  for  its 
capital;  but  Sonsonate,  near  the  sea,  is  the  largest  town.  San  Miguel,  towards 
the  southern  border,  is  resorted  to  by  merchants  of  all  the  states,  at  a  great 
annual  fair  in  November,  after  the  indigo  crop.  .       ,,     ,  , 

Nicaragua,  to  the  south,  stretches  from  shore  to  shore,  and  contains  the  lake 
of  that  name,  interspersed  with  islands,  with  sufficient  depth  to  be  navigated  by 
lar^e  vessels  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  San  Juan.  A 
distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  intervenes  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific. 
Leon  the  capital,  near  an  extensive  lagoon,  was  formerly  the  principal  city,  with 
50  000  inhabitants,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  civil  contentions  within  its 
walls  Nicaragua,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  great  lake,  is  noted  tor  its  indigo  and 
cacao.— Population,  20,(00.  Grenada,  similarly  situated,  further  north,  is 
smaller,  but  commands  greater  trade.  u     ..    .i, 

Costa  Rica,  "rich  coast,"  referring  to  its  metallic  wealth,  comprehends  the 
country  between  the  oceans  from  Nicaragua  to  New  Grenada.  It  is  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  states,  order  having  been  well  maintained  for  some  years,  whUe 
anarchy  has  largely  marked  the  rest.  It  consists  of  two  departments,  separated 
bv  a  range  of  luountams— the  Oriental  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Occidental  on  the 
Pacific  side.     Most  of  the  articles  peculiar  to  intertropical  regions  are  produced  m 
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abundance,  coffee  being  the  staple  export.  Sun  Jose,  the  capital,  is  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  seventy  miles  from  the  east  and  west  coasts. — Popula- 
tion, 16,000.  Cariago,  in  its  vicinity,  has  the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
district  is  highly  volcanic,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  dreadful  phenomena 
of  the  year  1723,  when  there  were  strong  and  frequent  eartliquakes,  a  dark 
fog  of  three  days,  the  darkness  rendering  more  apparent  masses  of  fire  which 
exploded  over  the  city  of  Cartago  from  the  volcano  of  Irasu,  its  first  known 
eruption.  On  the  south-eastern  border  of  Costa  Rica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bethlehem,  the  first  European  colony  on  the  American  continent,  was  settled  by 
Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502. 

The  federal  district,  in  the  territory  of  Salvador,  is  a  circle  round  the  capital 
of  the  federation,  San  Salvador,  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  further 
extension  of  ten  miles  towards  the  south,  to  include  the  roadstead  of  Libertad 
on  the  Pacific. — Population  of  the  city  15,000. 

Central  America  remained  subject  to  Spain  till  the  year  1821,  when  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  issued.  It  was  incorporated  at  first  with  Mexico,  but 
separated  in  182,!,  when  the  present  federal  constitution  was  adopted.  The  last 
Spanish  flag  however  floated  in  Omoa,  to  the  12th  of  September,  1832.  There 
have  been  great  internal  troubles  in  several  of  the  states,  practically  superseding' 
the  constitution.  The  national  coat  of  arms,  in  allusion  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  is  a  range  of  five  volcanoes  on  a  plain  washed  by  both  oceans,  with 
the  inscription  Federacion  de  Centra  America. 

Yucatan,  a  peninsula  projecting  northward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
originally  included  in  the  Mexican  federation,  but  is  now  an  independent 
republic.  Merida,  the  capita),  is  a  fine  Spanish  city,  with  a  noble  cathedral,  near 
the  north  coast. — Population  36,000.  Campeche,  the  chief  port,  is  on  the  west 
coast,  exporting  the  dye-wood  known  by  its  name. — Population  18,000. 

British  Honduras,  or  Belize,  a  wood-cutting  settlement,  south  of  Yucatan,  has  a 
coast-line  of  nearly  200  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  70  miles.  But  the  land- 
boundary  has  never  been  defined,  and  for  more  than  half  of  the  tract  now  occupied 
there  has  been  no  formal  cession.  Belize,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  only 
town ;  it  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The  forests  abound  with 
mahogany  and  logwood,  the  staple  exports.  During  the  dry  season,  from 
February  to  the  close  of  May,  the  trees  are  felled,  and  drawn  to  the  rivers.  In 
June,  the  rains  commence,  the  rivers  swell,  and  the  timber  is  drifted  along  by  the 
curreiits,  gangs  of  workmen  following  in  canoes  to  extricate  such  logs  as  become 
entangled  on  the  way.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  passage  out  to  sea  is 
prevented  by  booms.  By  August  1,  the  vessels  are  loaded,  in  order  to  sail  on 
that  day,  to  avoid  the  hurricanes  prevalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  through  which 
the  passage  to  Europe  is  made..  The  settlement  is  under  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  crown.— Population  5,000.  Belize,  or  Balize,  is  the  Spanish 
form  of  Wallis,  a  notorious  buccaneer. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  is  a  long  strip  of  coast  eastward  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  under  an  Indian  chieftain. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  the  birds,  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  great  variety.  The  Creole  is  distinguished  for  its  pensile 
nests,  fifty  ot  which  may  be  seen  hanging  in  the  forests  from  a  single  tree,  each 
by  a  slight  thread.  But  the  quesal,  Trogon  resplendens,  is  the  most  celebrate  J 
for  its  exquisite  green  plumage,  spotted  on  the  wings  with  brilliant  red  and  black, 
the  long  feathers  of  the  tail  being  of  green  powdered  with  gold.  These  feathers 
used  to  be  worn  by  the  Aborigines  as  ornaments  for  the  head.  The  bird  is  now 
held  sacred  by  the  Indians.  It  abounds  in  Guatemala,  but  is  rarely  found  in 
other  parts  of  America.  The  name  quesal  signifies  "  green  feather,"  and  tliat  of 
the  celebrated  deity  of  the  Mexicans,  Quetzal-coatl,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  an  association  of  this  bird  and  the  serpent  coall. 

Parts  of  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America  deemed  suitable  for  the 

PROJECT   OF   A   SHIP-CAMAI.  UNITING  THE   TWO   OcEANS. 
Pacific  Side.  Atlauiic  Side. 

\.  Gulf  or  Tehuantepec Rio  Coasacoalco. 

2.  Port  San  Juan  del  Sur Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  Rio  San  Juan, 

'i.  Bay  of  Chorera Kio  de  Chagres. 

4.  Haven  of  Panama Ditto. 

5.  Rio  de  Juan  Diaz Gulf  of  San  Bias. 

6.  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  or  Darien  del  Sur.  Ensenada  de  Aiiichucuna. 

7.  Small  Bay  of  Cupica Rio  Naipi  and  Atrato. 
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The  first  of  these  lines  is  in  the  Mexican  territorj',  not  less  than  100  miles,  but 
is  not  seriously  thought  of. 

The  second  passes  through  Nicaragua,  and  along  the  boundary-river 
between  that  state  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  the  line  attracting  at  present  the  most 
attention.  The  Rio  San  Juan  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  at  present  interrupted  by  rapids,  though 
flat-bottomed  barges  pa.ss  down  it  from  the  lake.  Between  the  lake  and  the 
Pacific  there  is  an  isthmus  of  about  sixteen  miles  to  be  cut  through,  presenting  low 
volcanic  hills;  and  the  lake  is  about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  so  that 
locks  would  be  required.  The  whole  distance  is  estimated  at  170  miles,  nearly 
sixty  of  which  are  due  to  the  windings  of  the  San  Juan.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  great,  but  the  engineering  skill  of  the  present  age  has  successfully 
grappled  with  greater.  By  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
concluded  at  AVashington,  1850,  it  has  been  agreed,  in  case  the  project  is 
executed,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  obtain  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal ;  that  neither  shall  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications 
commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  traversing  the  said  canal,  shall,  in 
case  of  a  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  be  exempted  from  blockade, 
detention  or  capture  by  either  of  the  belligerents. 

The  remaining  routes  lie  through  the  territory  of  New  Grenada,  and  are 
projects  towards  which  no  serious  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken. 


West  Indies,  Bermudas. 

406.  The  West  India  Islands  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Strait  of  Florida,  in  a  curving 
chain,  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  terminating  near  the 
Venezuelan  shores.  They  were  originally  so  called  from 
being  supposed  to  lie  in  the  route  to  the  East  Indies,  but 
are  sometimes  styled  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  in  honour 
of  the  first  discoverer.  The  members  of  the  chain  exhibit 
great  diversity  in  size,  aspect,  and  structure.  There  are 
a  few  extensive  insular  masses,  many  of  more  moderate 
dimensions,  and  an  immense  number  of  islets  called 
keys,  rocks,  sandbanks,  and  reefs.  Some  are  tame  and 
low ;  others  bold  and  mountainous,  consisting  either  of  a 
single  mountain,  the  slopes  of  which,  with  a  plain  at  the 
base,  constitute  the  island,  or  of  a  prolonged  range,  with 
similar  features.  All  the  Bahamas  are  but  very  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea,  while  the  interior  ridge  of  Jamaica 
rises  8,100  feet,  and  the  Cibao  range  in  Haiti  attains  8,600, 
the  highest  point.  The  majority  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
while  many  are  coralline  formations,  or  exhibit  layers  of 
volcanic  matter  alternating  with  coralline  rock.  St.  Vincent 
has  an  active  volcano,  Mount  Garou,  from  which  consider- 
able eruptions  have  occurred  in  modern  times  ;  sulphurous 
vapour,  and  sparks  of  fire  visible  at  night,  are  emitted  by 
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the   Soufriere,   Sulphur-hill,    of  Guadaloupe;    and    fluid 
bitumen  oozes  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
Trinidad,  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water.     Situated  for 
the  most  part  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  heat  is  excessive  on 
the  lowlands  during  the  tropical  summer,  from  May  till 
October,  though  daily  moderated  by  the  sea-breezes,  which 
blow  the  strongest   in  the  afternoon,  when  their  coohnc 
influence  is  most  needed.     At  the  same  time,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  nights  ;  the  atmosphere  beino-  so 
transparent,  that  almost  the  smallest  print  may  be  read  by 
moonlight,  and  Venus  shining  with  such  splendour  as  to 
cast  a  clearly  defined  shadow.     The  heavy  periodic  rains 
commence  m  October,  when  the  ground  is  deluged,  lasting 
till  December,  the  destructive  yellow  fever  often  raging  in 
the  interval.     Hurricanes  of  dreadful  violence  occasionally 
visit    particular    islands,    most    commonly    occurrin<^    in 
August ;  and  some  of  the  most  fatal  earthquakes  on  record 
have  been  experienced  in  the  archipelago.     The  products 
consist  of  sugar,  coflfee,  and  cotton,  the  staple  articles  of 
culture;    with   mdigo,    tobacco,    spices,    medicinal   drugs, 
various  valuable  trees  whose  woods  take  the  finest  polish 
and  dehcious  fruits  in  great  abundance.     The  population 
amounts  to  upwards  of  2,500,000,  comprising  three  classes 
—pure  negroes,  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish 
glands,  the   most   numerous    body;    whites,   of  different 
European  nations  ;  and  a  mixed  race  of  mulattoes.     Chris- 
tian effort  has  long  been  directed  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  negroes,  and  has  been  crowned  with  extensive  success. 
It  IS  not  generally  known  that  a  Mohammedan  negro  com- 
munity exists  in  Trinidad,  the  only  one  in  connection  with 
the  western  world. 

The  West  India  Islands  are  usually  divided  into  three  principal  srouns  1  The 
Bahamas,  v^-hich  extend  from  the  Strait  of  Florida,  in  a  south  e^t?rW<'irection 
to  the  north  of  Haiti.  2.  The  Greater  Antilles,  consisting  of  Cuba  Jama  ca' 
Halt,  and  Porto  R.co.  3.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  comprising  the  renia^  der  Th; 
term  Ant.l  es  is  derived  by  some  from  the  words  Ante  Hal  "Forwad  Islands  " 
o?thpT'  "'  "'"P"  !iI'P'f  ^'i«"  '^  '«  t"^  «">="!  inlands  eastward,  as  lying  in  froAt 
of  the  larger  westward.  A  fourfold  division  is  sometimes  m.-ide  if  the  "as  group 
V  ,  !  'P'"  ^'^'""''<  a  cluster  immediatelv  east  of  Porto  Rico  2  The  7\»^»3^ 
Islands,  from  the  former  to  Dominica,  inclusive.  3  The  jri/i.Ird  /wZL 
from  Martm  que  to  Trinidad  inclusive  4  r;,-.  v^^L  ,  "^'""'""'^^  Islands, 
Trinidad  in  a?,  horizontal  line'^elS:    Lt'Iu   hTs?  /l^TdsTe'  reaZ' JinT 
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Area,  Sq.  Miles.     (Jq^    '  Government. 


Chief  Towns,  etc. 


New  Providence 

Great  Baliama 

Great  &  Little  Abaco 

Berry  Islands  

Andros  

Eleuthera 

Harbour  Island 

St.  Salvador 

Exuma 

Rum  Cay  

Long  Island 

Crooked  Island 

Ragged  Island 

Mariguana 

Ineagua 

Caicus  Islands 

Tiuk's  Islands 


4,400.— total 
area    of   the 

group. 
It  comprises 
many  hun- 
dred islets  of 
which  only 
about  twenty 
have  any  set- 
tled inhabit- 
ants. 
The  largest 
Islands  are 
Gt.  Bahama, 
Great  Abaco, 
and  Ineagua. 


8,400 
810 

1,910 
161 
819 

3,400 

i.roo 

674 

1,682 
561 

1,286 
935 
313 

172 

557 

2,520 


Celebrated  for  its 

cedars. 
Principal  fruit-growing 

island. 

First  land  seen  by 

Columbus. 
Port  of  Entry. 
Settlements  of  salt- 
rakers. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Scarcely  yet  inhabited, 

Port  of  Entry. 
Port  of  Entry. 


The  Bahamas  are  situated  on  sub-marine  banks  of  coral  and  sand,  which  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water.  The  G-reat  Bank, 
at  the  western  extremity,  extends  300  miles  in  length  by  80  in  breadth.  5/.  Sal- 
vador, also  called  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island,  first  seen  by  Columbus,  October  12, 
1492,  has  the  spot  marked,  on  a  prominent  rock  overhanging  the  bay,  where  he 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  planted  the  cross.  The  natives  of  the  group,  a 
mild  race  of  Indians,  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  to  work  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
and  utterly  extirpated.  In  1629,  in  Hew  Providence,  the  English  made  their  first 
settlement.  Nassau,  the  capital,  in  that  island,  has  8.400  inhabitants.  The 
Bahamas  have  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a  House  of 
Assembly  chosen  by  the  people. 

IL    THE  GREATER  ANTILLES. 


Area, 
Sq.  Miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Government. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

43,380 

3,865 
29,400 

5,520 

900,000 

57,086 
600,000 

379,690 

Spain. 

Independent. 
Great  Britain. 

Havanna,  Puerto 
Principe. 

San  Juan. 

Port-au-Prince,    San 
Domingo. 

Spanish-town,  Kings- 
ton, Port  Royal. 

Haiti,  or  Hispaniola 
(Little  Spain) 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  West  India  islands,  extends  784 
miles  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  5'l|  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492;  in  1511,  a  Spanish  settlement  was  made;  and  by  1560,  the  natives  were 
extinct.  The  Bay  of  Xagua,  on  the  south-coast,  is  remarkable  fur  fresh-water 
springs  gushing  up  with  great  force  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Slavery  and  the 
slave-trade  exist  in  all  their  horrors.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  yearly  import 
of  slaves,  is  23,000.  Havanna,  the  capital,  on  the  north-coast,  strongly  lortified, 
contains  in  its  cathedral  the  ashes  of  Columbus.— Population,  130,0u0.  Poru 
Rico  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  San  Juan,  the  chief  town,  ig 
on  the  north-coast. — Population,  30,000. 
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Hniii,  separated  from  Cuba  by  the  Windward,  and  from  Porto  Rico  by  the 
Mona  passage,  was  discovered  in  1492.  It  was  held  bytheFrench  and  Spanish  till 
1S03,  -when  it  became  independent  of  France;  and  of  Spain  in  1809.  There  are 
now  two  negro  governments,  a  republic  in  the  east,  with  San  Domingo  for  its 
head,  the  oldest  existing  city  in  the  New  World  founded  by  Europeans;  and  a 
precarious  petty  empire  in  the  west,  recently  formed,  with  Port-au-Prince  for  its 
capital.     The  two  states  are  at  war. 

Jamaica,  on  the  south-east  of  Cuba,  the  most  important  of  the  British  posses- 
sions In  the  Archipelago,  was  discovered  May  3,  149t,  and  obtained  by  England 
from  Spain  in  1655.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  There  are  three  counties, 
Surrey  eastern,  Middlesex  central,  and  Cornwall  'western.  The  island  is  a 
bishop's  see,  which  includes  the  Bahamas  and  Honduras.  Spanishtown,  the 
capital,  is  on  an  inland  plain  in  Middlesex  county. — Population,  6,000.  Kingt- 
ton,  the  chief  port,  in  Surrey,  is  much  more  important.— Population,  35,000. 
Port  Royal,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  repeatedly  desolated  by  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  and  fire,  is  also  a  considerable  place. 

III.    THE  LESSER  ANTILLES. 


IArcR, 
Sq.  Mile 


Government. 


1.  Virgin  Islands. 
Anegada 


Tortola  

Vorgin  Gorda 

Great  Comance  .. 

Beef  Island 

Guana  

Jost  Van  Dyke's 

St.  Peter's 

St.  John  

St.  Thomas 

Santa  Cruz  


Culebra 
Bieque.. 


2.  Leeward  Islands. 

Anguilla 

St.  Kitts  

Barbuda  

Antigua  

Montserrat 

Nevis    

Dominica  

Guadaloupe  

Desirade 

Mariegalante  

Saintes 

St.  Martin's,  N.  part 

St.  Martin's,  S.  part 

Saba 

St.  Eustathius 

St.  Bartholomew  


3.  Windward  Islands. 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Grenada 

Grenadines 

Barbadoes 

Tobago 


72 

108 

47 

20 

275 

534 

16 

60 

5 

15 

10 

20 


201 
10/ 


275 
121 
1201 
30  J 
164 
120 


7,000 
2,500 


3,000 

7,000 

34,000 


700 

23,177 

400 

36,178 

7,639 

9,571 

22,200 


127,668 


18,000 
15,000 


22,545 
27,573 

28,927 

122,198 
13,027 


Denmark. 


Spain. 


Gt.  Britain. 


Holland. 
Sweden. 

Gt.  Britain. 


Or  the  Drowned 

Island. 
Road  Town. 


St.  John. 
St.  Thomas. 
Christianstadt,   Fre- 

derickstadt. 
Or  Snake  Island. 
Or  Crab  Island. 


Or  Snake  Island. 
Basse- terre. 
Town  and  Castle. 
St.  John,  Falmouth. 
Plymouth. 
Charlestown. 
Roseau. 
Point-a-Pitre. 


Philipsburg. 


Gustavia. 


Port  Castries. 
Kingston. 

St.  George. 

Bridgetown. 
Scarborough. 
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Areli.         PopnU-       „ 
Sq.  Miles.       tion.         ''°"'' 


ent. 


3.  WlNDWAED  ISLASDS. 

(Continued.) 

Trinidad 

Martinique 

4.  Venezuelan  Coast 
Chain. 

Cura?oa 

Bueiiayre 

Oruba 

Los  Roques 


1,970 
290 


59,814 
116,031 


Port  of  Spain. 
Fort  Royal. 


Williamstadt. 


Total  .\rea 
Square  Mile 


Total 
Populatio 


British  West  Indies 
Spanish  ,, 
French  ,, 
Danish  ,, 
Dutch  „ 
Swedish  ,, 
Independent  


13,585 

47,307 

920 

200 

775 

30 

29,400 


791,049 
937,086 
243,699 
44,000 
18,000 
15,000 
600,000 


»2,217 


2,668,834 


The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  in  1494.  The  English  began  their  settle- 
ments in  1666,  and  the  Danes  in  1672.  The  British  portion  is  included  in  the 
government  of  St.  Kitts,  but  with  a  separate  legislature  meeting  in  Tortola. 
This  island  often  affords  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  sea  raging  furiously  on  the 
northern  side,  which  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
ocean  is  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  opposite  side.  Virgin  Gorda  is  noted  for  a 
group  of  rocks,  styled  the  Fallen  City,  or  Broken  Jerusalem,  from  the  fan- 
tastic shapes  assumed.  Anegada  has  the  name  of  the  Drowned  Island,  from 
its  partial  submergence  during  storms.  It  is  notorious  for  shipwrecks,  and  from 
1819  to  1831,  from  some  unknown  cause,  was  deserted  by  its  mosquitoes. 

Tlie  British  Leeward  Islands  have  Antigua  for  the  central  seat  of  government, 
administered  by  a  governor,  council,  and  House  of  Assembly,  with  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  separate  legislature,  at  St.  Kitts,  and  separate  legislatures  at  Mont- 
serrat  and  Nevis ;  but  Barbuda  is  held  under  charter  from  the  crown  by  the 
Codrington  family,  and  is  now  the  only  proprietary  government  in  the  West  Indies. 
Antigua,  25  miles  from  Barbuda,  44  from  Nevis,  and  40  from  Guadaloupe,  was 
discovered  in  1493,  and  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1632.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  embraces  the  Lee- 
ward and  Virgin  Islands.  Dominica  received  its  name  from  being  discovered  on 
Sunday,  and  Montserrat  from  its  rugged  appearance. 

The  British  Windward  Islands  are  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  councU, 
and  House  of  Assembly,  at  Barbadoes,  with  lieutenant-governors  and  separate 
legislatures  at  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tob3go  ;  but  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad  (the 
former  a  French  and  the  latter  a  Spanish  colony),  have  no  local  legislatures,  but 
are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  West  India  islands,  is  the  oldest  British  possession  in  the  Archipelago,  dating 
from  I60.i.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  hurricanes  and  fire.  Bridge'own,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  2 1 ,  500.  The  episcopal  see  embraces  the  whole  Windward 
group.  St.  I'incent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada,  are  boldly  mountainous  and  volcanic, 
celebrated  for  fine  scenery.  Trinidad,  so  named  from  its  discovery  on  the  third 
voyage  of  Columbus,  and  from  three  mountains  being  the  first  land  seen  by  him, 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  Pitch  Lake,  about  three  mOes  in  circuit,  apparently 
supplied  by  bitumen  springs.  A  few  aboriginal  West  Indians  linger  in  this 
island. 

The  Leeward  and  Virgin  Isles  are  specially  in  the  track  of  the  West  India 
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hurricanes,  which  sweep  up  from  the  adjoining  ocean,  and  follow  from  thence  a 
general  direction  w.N.w.,  either  veering  round  with  the  Gulf  stream  and  termi- 
nating in  the  Atlantic,  or  proceeding  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  exhausting 
their  fury  on  its  shores.  In  157  years,  or  from  Aug.  31,  1675,  to  Aug.  IC,  1837, 
this  region  has  been  visited  by  43  hurricanes  of  the  more  tremendous  kind,  of 
which  1  occurred  in  June,  4  in  July,  17  in  August,  11  in  September,  and  10  in 
October.  In  1831,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Grenada,  were  ravaged  for  the  first 
time  on  record  ;  but  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  was  chiefly  felt  in  Barbadoes.  It 
happened  in  the  night,  daylight  disclosing  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  a  deplorable 
scene.  The  fields  were  completely  stripped  of  their  crops  ;  the  largest  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  broken  like  reeds ;  the  houses  were  either  blown  down  or 
unroofed  ;  and  the  churches  were  prostrafe  or  damaged.  Besides  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, it  was  estimated  that  5,000  persons  perished. 

Earthquakes  have  been  particularly  severe  in  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
Lucia,  and  Martinique. 

The  annual  t-aiue  of  the  exports  from  the  British  West  Indies  alone  amounts 
to  upwards  of  3,500,000i. 

407.  The  Bermudas  are  an  isolated  group  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  New  than  to  the  Old  World, 
being  about  580  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  North. 
Carolina,  and  645  miles  north-east  of  Atwood's  Keys,  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  the  nearest  points  of  land.  The  group 
consists  of  more  than  400  rocks,  with  five  small  islets — 
St.  George,  St.  David,  Long  Island  (or  Bermuda  Proper), 
Somerset,  and  Ireland — forming  a  British  colony,  chiefly 
ser^•iceable  as  a  naval  station  and  penal  settlement.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  the  proportions  of 
white  and  coloured  persons  being  nearly  equal. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  Bermudas  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than 
20  square  miles.  Long  Island  is  by  far  the  largest,  but  St.  George  is  the  most 
accessible.  It  contains  a  town  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  government — consisting 
of  governor,  council,  and  House  of  Assembly. — Population,  2,000. 

The  Bermudas  are  named  after  their  discoverer,  Juan  Bermudez,  in  1515. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Somers'  Islands,  from  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was 
wrecked  on  them  in  1609,  on  his  passage  to  Virginia. 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 

New  Granada. 

408.  New  Granada  includes  the  north-western  corner  of 
South  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  Isthmus  connecting 
the  two  main  masses  of  the  continent.  Its  principal  boun- 
daries are  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north ;  the  Pacific  on 
the  west ;  the  state  of  Equador  on  the  south  ;  and  Vene- 
zuela on  the  east.  The  Caribbean  coast  is  marked  by  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  ;  the  Pacific  by  the  Bay  of  Panama.  The 
surface  contains  380,000  square  miles,  and  consists  of  two 
strongly-contrasted  regions.  On  the  maritime  side,  the 
country  is  occupied   by  the  Chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
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traverse  it  from  south  to  north,  divided  into  three  ranges ; 
presenting  the  grandest  scenery,  and  some  extraordinary 
objects, — as  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  and  the  Fall  of 
Tequendama.  Between  the  eastern  and  the  central  range 
is  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  the  principal  river,  which 
flows  almost  due  north  from  its  sources  near  the  equator 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  and  between  the  central  and  the 
western  range  is  the  basiu  of  the  Cauca,  its  leading  affluent. 
The  central  range  is  the  most  elevated,  and  contains  the 
truncated  cone  of  Tolima,  18,130  feet — probably  surpassed 
in  height  by  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha,  on  the  north 
coast.  All  the  important  metals,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
mercury,  "copper,  lead,  and  iron,  occur.  From  the  moun- 
tains inland  the  country  consists  of  extensive  plains,  exten- 
sively treeless,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  on 
which  vast  herds  of  cattle  find  abundant  pasture  in  the 
wet  season.  The  population,  estimated  at  1,500,000,  is 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists  and 
native  Indians,  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  few 
negroes  : 

Departments.  Chief  Towns. 

Cundinamarca Bogota,  Medellin,  Honda. 

Cauca Popayan,  Paste,  Cartago. 

Magdalena.....' Cartagena,  Mompox,  Ocana. 

Boyaca Tunja,  Socorro. 

Istmo Panama,  Porto  Bello,  Chagres. 

New  Granada,  discovered  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  1499,  and  first  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1510,  remained  in  connection  with  Spain  till  1811,  when  the  war  of 
independence  commenced.  In  1819  it  formed,  with  Venezuela,  a  republic,  to 
which  Quito  was  subsequently  admitted,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia;  but  the  compact  was  dissolved  in  1S31,  and  succeeded  by  the  three 
separate  republican  states  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Equador. 

Bogota,  the  capital,  founded  by  Ximenes  de  (Juesada,  in  1545,  under  the  name 
of  SantaF^de  Bogoti,  is  only  remarkable  forits  great  elevation,  delightful  climate, 
and  natural  curiosities  in  its  vicinity.  Populati»n  35,000.  It  stands  on  a  plain  of 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  .\ndes,  8,650  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  Alps.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Rio  de  Bogota,  on  which  it  is  sftuated.  The  river  drains  the 
plain,  and  forms,  by  descending  from  it  into  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  the 
magnificent  Fall  of  Tequendama,  a  descent  of  574  feet,  which  sends  up  a  column 
of  vapour  distinctly  seen  from  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  The 
two  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  in  the  same  ridge,  are  masses  of  rock  spanning  a 
ravine  of  immense  depth,  one  above  annther,  the  highest  being  318  feet  above  a 
torrent  at  the  bottom.  Another  locality  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Treasure  Lake 
oJGuatavitn,  is  of  interest,  from  the  Indians  having  thrown  into  it  all  the  gold  they 
could  collect,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  Cundinamarca,  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  capital,  is  the 
native  Indian  name  for  the  plain  of  Bogota. 

Popayan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  Pasto,  at  the  base  of  an  active 
volcano,  towards  the  borders  of  Equador,  occupy  very  elevated  sites,  the  former 
5,800  feet,  and  the  latter  8,500.  Cartago,  a  small  town  on  the  Cauca,  is  at  the 
west  extremity  of  a  road  to  the  capital,  which  crosses  the  central  range  of  the 
Andes,  and  ascends  in  the  Pass  of  Quindiu  11,400  feet.  Cartagena,  on  an  island 
off  the  north-coast,  with  a  fine  harbour,  once  an  important  mercantile  port,  still 
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commands  some  considerable  traffic,  thongh  injured  by  its  insalubrity.  Ata  short 
distance  are  the  remarkable  vulcanitns,  or  mud-volcanoes  of  Turbaco,  an  Indian 
village  in  a  forest  of  palm-trees.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  conical  hillocks, 
■with  craters  at  their  summits,  from  which  eruptions  occur  In  quick  succession, 
nitrogen  gas  being  evolved,  and  muddy  water  thrown  up.  Turija  and  Socorro 
have  some  mannfactures  of  coarse  cottons  and  woollens.  The  department  of 
Boyaca,  in  which  they  are  situated,  takes  its  name  from  the  bridge  of  Boyaca, 
where  General  Bolivar  obtained  a  decisive  victory  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. Porto-Bello,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  (discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1502,  and  so  named  from  the  excellence  of  the  harbour),  is  now  a  dilapidated 
place,  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  hence  called  La  Sepultura  de  los  Eurupeanos, 
"  the  grave  of  the  Europeans."  Chagres,  on  the  same  coast  to  the  west,  the  pre- 
sent terminus  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pacific, 
is  a  miserable  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  few  tem- 
porary erections,  consequent  upon  the  recent  influx  of  passengers  proceeding  to 
California.  Panama,  the  terminus  of  the  route  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  received 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from  the  emperor  Charles  v.  in  1521.  It  occu- 
pies a  peninsula,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  with  other  public  edifices,  in  the  old 
Spanish  style.  The  name  is  Indian,  signifying  "  much  fish,"  from  the  abundance 
on  the  coast. 

The  department  of  Istino,  or  the  Islhmui  of  Panama,  is  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  wide  at  the  narrowest,  nearly  opposite  the  city.  Its  vegetable  productions 
are  most  luxuriant,  and  natural  forests  largely  clothe  the  surface.  There  are 
several  permanent  rivers,  and  scarcely  a  mile  of  land  without  its  stream  in  the 
wet  season.  One  very  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  climate  occurs  through- 
out. On  the  20th  of  June  the  rain  ceases  for  somewhat  less  than  a  week ;  the 
sun  shines  during  each  daywith  the  utmost  splendour;  nor  is  any  instance  known 
of  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  this  break  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  season. 
It  is  accordingly  anticipated  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  confidence,  kept 
a?  a  period  of  social  enjoyment,  and  called  El  veranilo  di  San  Juan,  or,  "Little 
Summer  of  St.  John,"  either  from  the  Feast  of  St.  John  being  nearly  coincident, 
or  from  the  town  of  San  Juan,  where  the  phenomenon  is  peculiarly  observable. 
An  easy  route  across  the  Isthmus,  at  present  passed  by  canoes  and  mules,  occu- 
pying several  days,  is  now  contemplated.  Humboldt  has  recently  reiterated  his 
opinion,  that  the  country  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  formation  of  an  oceanic  canal — 
one  with  fewer  sluices  than  the  Caledonian — capable  of  affording  an  unimpeded 
passage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  vessels  of  the  class  which  sail  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool.  It  has  been  surveyed  for  a  raOway  line,  to  run  from  Navy 
Bay,  eastward  of  Chagres,  to  Panama. 


Equador. 

409.  The  republic  of  Equador,  so  called  from  being 
directly  under  the  equinoctial  line,  extends  from  New 
Granada  on  the  north  to  Peru  on  the  south,  having  Brazil 
on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  which  forms  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  coast 
line.  Its  a?'m  is  estimated  at  320,000  square  miles.  The 
surface  consists  of  vast  inland  plains,  very  imperfectly 
known,  with  woods  and  savannahs,  intersected  by  nume- 
rous tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  occupied  by  the 
aborigines ;  with  the  Andes  near  the  coast,  which  form 
an  enormous  mass  of  highlands  parallel  to  it,  from  seventy 
to  eighty  miles  broad,  towering  far  above  the  snow-line. 
The  loftiest  heights  are  on  the  edges,  forming  two  distinct 
ridges.     On  the  maritime  or  western  edge,  the  dome-shaped 
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Chimborazo  rises  21,424  feet;  IlUnissa,  17,380;  and 
Pichincha,  15,924  feet;  while  the  inland  or  eastern  edge 
has  the  splendid  cone  of  Cotopaxi,  18,875  feet,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  volcanoes;  Antisana,  19,137  feet;  and 
Cayarabe,  19,535  feet,  remarkable  for  its  position  on  the 
equator.  Flat  tracts,  called  paramos  or  jnmas,  occur  on 
the  summit  of  the  main  mass  of  the  range,  properly  moun- 
tainous deserts,  never  enhvened  with  fresh-looking  verdure, 
though  scantily  dotted  with  brown  grasses.  These  districts 
are  exposed  to  furious  winds  and  terrific  hailstorms,  being 
also  often  enveloped  for  several  successive  days  in  thick 
fogs.  In  the  Paramo  del  Assuay,  towards  the  Peruvian 
border,  a  much-frequented  route,  at  the  elevation  of  15,526 
feet,  many  travellers  perish  annually  from  the  tremendous 
tempests.  Equador  is  not  so  rich  iu  the  precious  metals 
as  other  Andean  countries ;  but  information  is  wanting 
respecting  its  resources  and  pohtical  condition,  as  well  as 
respecting  the  other  South  American  republics.  Excluding 
independent  Indians  in  the  plains,  the  population  is  sup- 
posed to  number  upwards  of  500,000,  the  greater  propor- 
tion inhabiting  the  high  mountain  valleys  : 

Departments.  Cliief  Towns. 

Equador Quito,  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  Riobamba. 

Guayaquil  Guayaquil,  Puerto  Viejo,  Tumbez. 

Assuay    Cuenfa,  Loxa. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  an  extensive  city  nearly  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, is  very  grandly  situated  ou  a  plain  or  valley  of  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of 
9,540  feet,  commanding  a  view  of  eleven  snow-clad  summits  from  its  great 
square.  Owing  to  its  equatorial  position  and  elevation,  the  temperature  is  so 
mild  that  vegetation  never  ceases.  Perpetual  verdure  has  acquired  for  it  the 
name  of  "the  Evergreen  ftuito."  The  churches  and  convents  are  the  principal 
buildings,  the  houses  being  poor,  and  all  of  one  story,  as  a  security  against  the 
frequent  earthquakes— Population  50,000.  Ibarra  and  Otavalu,  north  of  the 
capital,  have  considerable  manufactures  of  cottons  and  woollens.  Riobamba, 
Kueia  near  Chimborazo,  represents  the  ill-fated  old  city,  on  an  adjacent  site, 
which  was  literally  blown  up  by  the  mine-like  explosion  of  an  earthquake  in  17S7, 
and  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  hurled  across  the  river  Lican.  Guaya- 
quil, the  principal  port,  occupies  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river  discharging  into 
the  Gulf  of  that  name.  Puerto  Viejo  and  Tumbez  are  small  ports,  the  latter  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  remarkable  as  the  place  at  which  Pizarro  landed  on  the 
coast.  Cuenga  8,640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Loxa  6,768,  are  considerable  towns  on 
the  Andes  in  the  south. 

The  Andes  of  Loxa  are  celebrated  for  producing  the  most  efficacious  of  a]l  fever 
barks,  or  the  pale  bark  of  the  English  apothecaries.  It  is  obtained  from  the  tree 
botanicallydescribedas  the  Cinchona  Condaminea,  named  from  DeLa  Condamine, 
the  Prench  traveller,  who  in  1738  first  printed  a  detailed  account  of  it.  Thp 
Cinchona  woods  are  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  Loxa, 
growing  at  the  elevation  of  from  5,700  to  7,700  feet.  Owing  to  the  demand  for 
the  article,  old  trees  are  scarce,  but  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  growth  that  the 
young  trees  which  now  furnish  the  supply,  though  measuring  only  six  inches  in 
diameter,  frequently  attain  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  The  fever  barks, 
of  different  kinds,  obtained  from  various  species  of  Cinchonaceae,  were  first  made 
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known  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuty;  and  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Madrid  in  1640  by  the  Countess  de  Chinchon,  vice-queen  of 
Peru,  who  had  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  barb  as  a  febrifuge.  It 
obtained  the  name  of  Pultii  Comitissis.  the  "Countess's  Powder,"  from  having 
been  dealt  out  by  her  as  a  medicine;  Pulvis  Jesuiticus,  the  "Jesuit's  Powder," 
from  that  order  recommending  and  vending  it. 

The  highland!  of  Equador  contain  many  remains  of  public  works  executed 
under  the  old  empire  of  the  Incas,  overthrown  by  the  Spaniards.  The  most 
remarkable  Is  the  great  military  road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  which  passed  over  the 
high  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Andes.  "  It  was  conducted  over  pathless  sierras 
buried  in  snow;  galleries  were  cut  for  leagues  through  the  rock;  rivers  were 
crossed  by  means  of  bridges  that  swung  suspended  in  the  air ;  precipices  were 
scaled  by  stairways  hewn  out  of  the  native  bed;  ravines  of  hideous  depth  were 
filled  up  with  solid  masonry;  in  short,  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region,  and  which  might  appal  the  most  courageous  engineer  of 
modern  times,  were  successfully  encounteretl  and  overcome."  The  length  of  the 
road,  of  which  scattered  fragments  remain,  is  variously  estimated  from  1,500  to 
2,000  miles.  The  breadth  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  feet.  It  was  built  of  heavy 
flags  of  freestone,  and  had  stone  pillars  at  intervals,  in  the  manner  of  European 
milestones.  It  passed  over  the  Paramo  del  Assuay,  at  a  height  very  little  less 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  Galapagos  Archipelago  belongs  to  the  republic.  It  consists  of  ten  principal 
islands,  all  volcanic,  situated  on  the  equator,  nearly  600  miles  westward  of  the 
mainland.  There  is  a  small  colony  on  Charles's  Island,  consisting  mostly  of 
people  of  colour,  who  have  been  banished  for  political  crimes.  The  islands  are 
noted  for  immense  land  tortoises,  and  hence  are  called  Islas  de  lot  Galapagos, 
Islands  of  Land  Turtles. 


Venezuela. 

410.  Venezuela  extends  along  the  northern  shores  of 
South  America,  from  New  Granada  on  the  west  to  British 
Guiana  on  the  east,  a  portion  of  Brazil  forming  the  south- 
ern boundary.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  1,580  miles,  of  which 
about  350  miles,  from  the  Boca  de  Navios,  or  principal 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  peninsula  of  Paria,  belong  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  remainder 
composing  the  border  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  its  large 
inlet,  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo.  The  republic  is  equal  to 
twice  the  extent  of  France,  containing  more  than  400,000 
square  miles.  It  has  three  distinct  highland  regions  ;  the 
mountains  of  Parime,  in  the  south-east,  consisting  of  several 
ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  very  scantily  known  to 
Europeans  ;  a  coast- chain.  Sierra  Costanera,  in  the  north, 
which  runs  east  and  west,  with  a  few  interruptions,  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  shore  ;  and  a  divergent 
branch  of  the  Andes,  in  the  north-west,  which  has  one  of 
its  peaks  near  the  town  of  Merida,  above  the  snow-line, 
hence  styled  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  But  the  great 
proportion  of  the  surface,  more  than  three-fourths,  consists 
of  llanos  or  flat  lands ;  these  are  wooded  plains,  although 
more  generally  treeless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  palms. 
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They  are  luxuriantly  clothed  with  grasses  after  the  annual 
rains,  changing  to  the  complexion  of  arid  deserts  in  the 
season  of  drought.  So  low  and  level  are  these  tracts,  that 
the  periodical  overflow  of  the  streams  submerges  them 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  when  the  cattle  take  refuge  on  gently- 
rising  mounds,  some  of  the  native  Indians  establishing 
themselves  on  scaffolds  between  the  Mauritia-palms,  whose 
fruit  is  their  main  subsistence.  The  country  is  watered  by 
the  noble  Orinoco,  with  its  numerous  affluents,  several  of 
which  have  an  extended  navigable  course.  In  the  extreme 
south,  it  forms  the  remarkable  junction  with  a  branch  of 
the  Amazon  by  the  Cassiquiare, — a  grand  natural  canal,  240 
miles  long,  in  general  thirty  feet  deep,  and  on  the  average 
about  400  yards  wide.  The  beautiful  lake  of  Valencia, 
studded  with  islands,  and  vrithout  an  outlet,  occurs  in  the 
north,  seventy  miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  guitar- shaped  sea- 
lake  of  Maracabyo,  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  the  largest  expanse  in  South  America, 
covering  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles. 

ProTiDces.  Chief  Towns. 

Caraccas Caraccas,  La  Guayra. 

Maracaybo Maracaybo,  Altagiacia. 

Coro    Coro,  Vela  de  Coro. 

Barquisimeto    Barquisimeto,  Tocuyo. 

TruxiUo Truxillo. 

Merida   Merida. 

Varinas  Varinas. 

Carabobo    Valencia,  Puerto  Cabello 

Barcelona Barcelona. 

Cumana Cumana,  Maturin. 

Guayana    „ Angostura. 

Apure Acha?uas. 

Margarita Asuncion. 

Caraccai,  the  capital,  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  La  Guayia,  its  port  on  the 
north  coast.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site,  the  Plafa  Mayor,  the  largest  of  its  eight 
squares,  being  2,880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  eight  archbishoprics  of  Spanish  America,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral 
which  withstood  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1812.  This  catastrophe  occurred  on 
Holy  Thursiiay,  March  26,  when  great  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  churches, 
At  seven  minutes  after  four  p.m.  the  lirst  shock  was  felt,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
nine-tenths  of  the  city  presented  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  I2,0U0  persons  perished, 
besides  great  numbers  in  the  country.  Before  tl.e  earthquake,  the  air  was  calm 
and  the  sky  cloudless.  Immediately  after  it,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rose  above  the 
ruins,  darkening  the  atmosphere.  But  this  cleared  away  as  the  evening  advanced, 
and  never  was  there  a  finer  night,  the  nearly  full  moon  shining  serenely  upon  the 
city  of  death,  and  gilding  the  summits  of  the  Silla  de  Caraccas.  This  remarkable 
mountain  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  S.eiiii  teet,  and  has  been  named  Si/la, 
meaning  a  saddle,  from  the  depression  between  its  two  peaks.— Population 
50,000. 

Valencia,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  so  called,  is  the  largest  provincial 
inland  town.  'I  he  province  of  which  it  is  the  capita;,  Carabobo,  takes  that  rame 
from  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Valencia,  where  General  Bolivar  ohtaititd  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  mainly  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  body  of  Englisa 
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and  Irish  volunteers,  June  26,  1821,  which  secured  the  independence  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  chief  ports,  from  east  to  west,  are  Cumana,  a  decayed  city,  noted  for 
its  excessive  heat ;  Barcelona,  in  a  fertile  but  most  unhealthy  district;  La  Guayra, 
the  harbour  of  Caraccas  ;  Puerto  Cubetlo,  reputed  to  be  the  best  port  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea;  Vela  de  Coro,  the  harbour  of  Coro;  and  Mnracaybo, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  channel  connecting  the  lake  and  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  principal  manufactures,  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  are  carried  on  at 
Truxillo,  Tocuyo,  Barquisimelo,  and  Meridia,  towns  on  or  near  the  Venezuelan 
Andes ;  hammocks  are  manufactured  at  Coro,  on  the  north  coast.  Farinas,  a 
reduced  town  at  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  known  in  Europe  from  the  tobacco 
named  after  it,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco,  where 
the  river  is  3,134  feet  broad,  at  the  distance  of  240  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  trafftc,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Congress  of 
the  Venezuelan  Republic  was  installed,  February  IS,  1819.  The  island  of 
Margarita,  forming  the  province  of  that  name,  of  which  Assuneiort  is  the  chief 
town,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Cumana,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow %hannel. 

The  vegetable  prodiictioris  of  Venezuela  are  highly  important,  comprising 
among  the  useful  plants  upwards  of  180  species  which  are  cultivated,  36  yielding 
gums  and  resins,  45  from  which  medical  drugs  are  obtained,  and  240  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  answering  domestic  purposes.  Maize  is  extensively  grown  for 
home  consumption;  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  for  export. 
The  Zamavg,  a  species  of  mimosa,  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  extent  of  its 
branches,  a  single  tree  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  forming  a  hemispherical  top 
614  feet  in  circumference.  The  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  cow-tree,  abundant  in  the 
province  of  Maracaybo,  yields  a  juice  resembling  milk,  obtained  by  incision  in 
the  trunk,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  domestic  quadrupeds  are  a  principal  branch  of  wealth.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  are  reared  in  immense  numbers  upon  the  llanos ;  live  stock,  dried  meat, 
and  hides,  being  largely  exported.  The  vild  animals  include  the  jaguar  and 
enormous  boas  ;  the  gymnotus  or  electrical  eel,  common  in  stagnant  pools ; 
manatees  and  alligators  in  great  numbers  in  the  rivers.  The  manatee,  or  sea-cow, 
a  large  aquatic  herbivorous  animal,  abounds  in  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents. 
The  alligators  attain  an  immense  size,  and  during  the  inundations  unwary  persons 
often  fall  victims  to  their  ferocity.  Fatal  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in 
the  flooded  streets  of  Angostura. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  island  of  Margarita,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1498 ;  and  the  year  following  the  whole  coast  westward 
to  New  Granada  was  visited  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci.  On  exploring  the  gulf  and 
'ake  of  Maracaybo,  they  found  in  the  channel,  between  the  two,  some  houses 
built  on  wooden  piles,  which  reminded  them  of  Venice,  and  originated  the  name 
afterwards  applied  to  the  country — Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice. 


GuiANA. 

411.  Guiana  Proper  comprehends  the  extensive  range  of 
country  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Orinoco,  Rio  Negro, 
and  Amazon  Rivers ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
region,  more  than  three-fourths,  is  included  within  the 
southern  limits  of  Venezuela  and  the  northern  borders  of 
Brazil.  The  remainder,  a  maritime  territory,  belongs  to 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France.  British  Guiana,  the 
western  division,  occupies  the  coast  from  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  river  Corentyn.  Its  inland 
boundaries  have  not  been  finally  settled  with  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  but  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles 
is  claimed,  watered  by  the  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Esse- 
quibo ;  the  latter  a  noble  stream,  fully  eight  miles  wide  for 
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some  distance  from  its  outfall  into  the  Atlantic.  The  mari- 
time districts  are  low  and  mihealthy,  but  the  interior 
comprises  moderate  highlands,  everywhere  rich  in  all  the 
exuberant  verdure  and  wildness  resulting  from  a  virgin  soil, 
a  moist  climate,  and  a  tropical  sun.  Indians  of  various 
tribes, — the  chief  of  which  are  of  Carib  race,  few  in  num- 
bers ;  free  negroes  ;  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  ; 
and  English,  compose  the  population.  Dutch  Guiana,  the 
central  division,  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Corentyn 
River  to  the  Marony,  and  includes  an  area  of  38,000  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  Surinam.  The  inhabitants  are  Dutch, 
French,  and  Jews ;  the  latter  numerous,  forming  whole 
villages,  with  the  aborigines  and  negroes.  French  Guiana, 
the  eastern  and  smallest  division,  occupies  the  coast  from 
the  Marony  River  to  the  Oyapok,  the  boundary  stream  from 
Brazil,  and  contains  27,000  square  mUes,  with  a  population 
corresponding  generally  to  that  of  the  other  districts  : 

Population.*  Chief  Towns, 

British  Guiana 121,678  Georgetown,  New  Amsterdam. 

Dntch  Guiana  '70.000  Paramaribo. 

French  Guiana 30,000  Cayenne. 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the  Demerara  River, 
a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. — Population,  20,000.  New  Amsterdam,  founded 
in  1796,  is  a  small  town  on  the  Berbice.  There  are  many  scattered  settlements; 
and  posts  are  established  on  the  rivers  for  the  convenience  of  voyagers,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  them.  Sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  products.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  are  admini- 
stered by  a  governor  and  legislative  council,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Queen  in 
Council.  The  English  first  settled  on  the  Berbice  and  Surinam  Rivers  in  1634, 
but  the  country  was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  1667.  It  was  re-occupied  during 
the  last  continental  war,  the  Dutch  and  French  portions  being  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  colony,  is  on  the  Surinam,  laid  out  in  the 
Dutch  style,  with  wide  and  regular  streets  planted  with  orange-trees.  The  gover- 
nor resides  at  the  fortress  of  Zeelandia,  in  the  neighbourhood. — Po  pulation 
20,000.  The  first  Dutch  settlement  was  formed  on  the  Demerara  River,  about  the 
year  1.590. 

OutyCTin?,  the  capital  of  the  French  colony,  is  a  small  wretched  place  on  an 
island  of  the  river  of  that  name,  with  aboijt  2,000  inhabitants.  The  products 
cultivated  in  the  colony  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Guiana,  with  the 
addition  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  nutmegs.  A  species  of  capsicum,  C.  frutescvr,t, 
takes  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper  from  the  district.  In  1626,  the  French  first 
settled  on  the  river  Sinnamary,  and  founded  the  colony.  Its  history  is  darkly 
tinged  with  crime  and  disaster.  In  1634,  a  Company  was  formed  at  Rouen  for  its 
management,  but  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  governor  sent  out,  led  to  an 
Indian  revolt,  and  he  was  murdered,  most  of  his  associates  sharing  the  same  fate. 
A  second  association  was  formed  at  Paris,  in  1652,  under  the  imposing  name  of 
the  "  Company  of  Equinoctial  France."  It  consisted  nf  twelve  associates,  called 
"  the  twelve  lords,"  who  collected  a  number  of  emigrants,  and  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic. But  during  the  voyage  the  commander  was  murdered,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  after  landing,  one  of  the  lords  was  e.xecuted,  three  banished,  and  three  died 
of  dissipation,  while  another  Indian  insurrection  nearly  annihilated  the  lemaindei. 

*  Exc-liuive  of  lodiauf. 
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In  1763,  a  great  government  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  colony  by  sending 
ont  no  less  than  12,000  French  emigrants,  but  more  than  9,000  were  swept  away 
by  disease  in  a  few  months,  and  2,000  returned  home ;  only  about  seventy  families 
being  settled  by  an  expedition  which  cost  thirty  millions  of  francs.  A  second 
effort,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  failed  as  completely.  In  1797,  sixteen  deputies,  the 
victims  of  political  strife  in  France,  were  transported  to  Guiana,  and  not  less 
than  five  hundred  more  in  the  year  following.  Almost  all  these  unhappy  men 
died  of  sorrow,  destitution,  and  disease;  being  located,  apparently  by  design.  In 
pestilential  swamps.  Efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  colony  in  1820,  1823,  and 
1824,  ending  in  failure ;  for  the  whites  have  never  yet  been  able  to  keep  up  their 
own  numbers,  more  through  imprudence  and  the  absence  of  proper  regulations 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

Few  countries  are  so  remarkable  as  Guiana,  for  the  vigour,  value,  and  beauty 
of  its  vegetation.  The  number  of  its  indigenous  plants  is  very  great,  and  vast 
trees  clothe  the  principal  part  of  the  surface.  Apart  from  the  shores,  the  forest 
reigns  triumphant.  Among  its  prominent  objects  are  the  majestic  mora,  with  its 
dark-leaved  branches — the  giant  mimosa  of  the  western  hemisphere,  equal  to 
British  oak  for  shipbuilding;  the  scarcely  less  stately  and  equally  useful  iaiiiari, 
bearing  a  rich  and  nutritious  nut ;  the  sirwahally,  noted  for  resisting  the  attack 
of  worms;  the  ceeropia,  or  trumpet-tree;  and  the  water  jaaia,  which  replaces  the 
mangrove  of  the  sea-shore,  and  yields  an  aromatic  leaf,  useful  in  dysentery.  But 
the  forest  exhibits  foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruit  not  its  own,  the  offspring  of  parasi- 
tical plants.  The  wild  vine,  or  bush-rope,  twists  itself  like  a  cable  round  the 
loftiest  trees  ;  the  wild  fig-tree  occasionally  takes  root  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  mora,  deriving  nourishment  from  its  sap;  scarlet  or  snow  white  passion  flow- 
ers appear  in  profusion ;  and  several  species  of  bignonia,  the  most  beautiful 
climbers  in  the  conservatories  of  Europe,  hang  in  natural  festoons  ;  while  the 
whole  is  rendered  more  gay  by  the  brilliant  blossoms  of  the  incense-tree,  which 
perfumes  the  forest  at  the  same  time  with  its  odorous  medicinal  resin.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  plants  in  the  world  was  discovered  in  the  Berbice  River, 
in  1S37,  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  the  only  traveller  who  has  explored  the  interior 
of  Guiana.  It  was  a  gigantic  water-lily,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Victoria 
Regina  :  it  produces  leaves  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  four- 
teen feet  or  more  in  circumference,  with  flowers  quite  in  keeping  with  the  leaf. 
This  aquatic  is  nowgrowingin  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  in  the  conservatory 
at  Chatsworth.  At  the  latter  place,  a  tingle  leaf  has  sustained  the  weight  of  an 
individual  with  perfect  safety. 

A  singular  fact  in  relation  to  Guiana,  is  the  occurrence  of  Indian  hieroglyphics, 
or  picture-writings,  of  unknown  signification,  on  granite  and  gneiss  rocks,  which 
have  been  traced  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  through  700  miles  in  longitude,  and 
500  la  latitude,  or  scattered  here  and  there  over  an  area  of  330,000  square  miles. 


Brazil. 

412.  This  Tast  territory  includes  the  central  and  eastern 
portions  of  South  America,  and  forms  by  far  the  largest  of 
its  civil  divisions  ;  but  it  has  no  political  importance  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  area.  It  borders  the  Atlantic  from 
French  Guiana  in  the  north  to  Uruguay  in  the  south,  the 
coast-line  probably  amounting  to  not  less  than  4,000  miles, 
and  touches  all  the  other  South  American  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Chili  and  Patagonia,  o\A-ing  to  its  immense 
extent.  The  extreme  limits  north  and  south  are  separated 
by  a  distance  of  2, '300  miles  ;  east  and  west  by  2,400  miles; 
the  area  embracing  upwards  of  2, .500,000  square  miles. 
Low  plains,  generally  densely  wooded,  in  the  west  and 
north,  and  an  upland  region  traversed  by  various  chains  of 
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mountains  in  the  east  and  south,  divide  the  surface  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  Immediately  behind  Rio  Janeiro,  a 
ridge  extends  along  the  coast,  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar 
or  Sea-range ;  and  continuous  with  it,  but  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sliore,  the  Serra  de  Mantigueira  and  Serra 
de  Espinha^o  run  northward,  containing  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  country,  S.  Juruoca,  north-west  of  the  capital, 
rising  8,400  feet,  being  the  culminating  point  of  Brazil. 
High  plains  extend  between  the  mountains,  which  enjoy  a 
temperate  climate,  notwithstanding  an  intertropical  position ; 
but  excessive  heat  is  experienced  on  the  equinoctial  inland 
lowlands,  and  on  similar  sites  along  the  coast.  The  rivers 
also  are  numerous  and  important.  They  include  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  arms,  overspreading  the  north-west  with  a 
perfect  network  of  waters ;  the  Tocantins,  flowing  from 
the  central  districts  northwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Para ;  the 
San  Francisco,  watering  the  east ;  and  the  Upper  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  the  joint  rivers  of  the  La  Plata,  in  the  south. 
There  are  large  lakes  or  lagoons  on  the  southern  coast ; 
and  a  very  remarkable  temporary  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Paraguay  before  it  leaves  the  Brazilian  territory,  owing  to 
its  channel  becoming  contracted  at  a  place  called  the  Fecho 
dos  Morros,  "  the  barricado  of  rocks."  When  the  annual 
rains  have  been  unusually  heavy,  the  river,  unable  to  carry 
off  the  waters  at  once  through  its  narrow  channel,  forms  a 
lake,  extending  sometimes  700  miles  in  length,  by  from  70 
to  l.iO  miles  in  width,  covering  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  Canada.  But  gradually  the  waters  are 
discharged,  and  the  whole  surface  is  laid  dry. 

413.  Brazil  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  produce.  It  sup- 
plies a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  obtained  from  the  sands 
of  certain  rivers,  chiefly  from  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Francisco.  Iron  and  salt  are  also  abundant ;  and  probably 
no  country  is  richer  in  precious  stones,  which  are  found 
likewise  in  the  alluvium  of  the  streams.  The  principal 
diamond  district  occupies  a  portion  of  both  slopes  of  the 
Serra  Espinhaco,  almost  due  north  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  most  esteemed  topazes  are  furnished  by  the  same 
locality. — The  wild  animals  include  the  jaguar,  puma,  and 
tapir,  various  species  of  armadilloes  and  sloths,  and  for 
midable  reptiles. — The  largest  of  the  birds  is  the  emu,  or 
American   ostrich :    the   most   beautiful,  the  toucan    and 
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parrot  tribe ;  the  most  interesting  the  humming-birds, 
which  occur  in  great  numbers  and  variety. — Insects  are 
found  everywhere  in  vast  swarms,  comprising  many 
noxious  and  venomous  species,  with  brilHautly  coloured 
butterflies,  and  fire-flies  illuminating  the  night  with  their 
phosphorescent  lustre. — The  forests  supply  useful  and 
ornamental  timber  in  profusion  ;  with  woods  yielding  oils, 
resins,  and  dyes  ;  and  plants  of  medicinal  value.  Brazil- 
wood, Ccesalpinia  achinata,  which  produces  a  beautiful  red 
colour ;  and  Brazil-nuts,  the  fruit  of  Bertholletia  exceha, 
an  article  of  food  to  the  natives,  from  which  a  lamp-oil  is 
extracted,  are  largely  exported. — The  country  sustains 
immense  herds  of  domestic  animals,  principally  horned 
cattle,  whose  produce  figures  in  the  exports,  with  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton,  the  staple  objects  of  culture.  The 
cultivated  districts  embrace  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
area,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  being  in  a  state  of  nature. 

414.  Brazil,  formerly  a  colony  of  Portugal,  became  an 
independent  empire  in  the  year  1822,  under  a  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Braganza.  The  government  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  limited  by  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  two 
assemblies,  a  senate  chosen  by  the  crown,  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies  elected  by  the  people.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  6,000,000.  It  consists  of  very  various  classes, — 
the  aborigines,  independent  roving  tribes,  called  Indianos 
bravos,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Indianos  mansos,  a 
domesticated  race ;  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese ; 
African  negroes,  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  slavery ; 
mulattoes,  mixed  whites  and  negroes ;  mameluccos,  mixed 
whites  and  aborigines ;  caribocos,  mixed  aborigines  and 
negroes ;  and  cubras,  mixed  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Full 
half  the  population  are  slaves,  whose  numbers  are  kept  up 
by  a  large  annual  transit  across  the  Atlantic,  at  which  the 
government  connives,  faithless  to  treaties  which  prohibit 
the  traffic.  The  slaves  are  in  general  harshly  treated,  and 
often  so  over-worked  as  to  drop  asleep  in  the  midst  of  their 
occupations  ;  and  hence  the  Portuguese  saying,  "  He  sleeps 
like  a  slave  at  the  sugar-mill." — The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  everywhere  dominant,  and  accommodates  itself 
to  the  low  condition  of  society,  celebrating  tlie  church 
festivals  with  dancing,    fireworks,  and  dramatic  perform- 
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ances.  Brazil  exhibits  morally  a  very  dark  picture,  and 
the  elements  there  to  effect  a  regeneration  seem  to  be 
almost  completely  wanting. 

Maritime  Provinces.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Rio  Janeiro Rio  Janeiro. 

San  Paolo San  Paolo,  Sorocaba,  Curityba. 

S.  Catharina Nossa  Senbora  do  Desterro. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul Porto  Alegre,  S.  Pedro. 

Espirito  Santo  Nossa  Senbora  do  Victoria. 

Bahia Bahia  or  S.  Salvador,  Cachoeira. 

Seregipe  del  Rey  Seregipe,  Estancia. 

Alagoas  Alagoas,  Penedo  de  S.  Francisco. 

Pernambuco  Pernambuco,  Goyanna. 

Parahiba  do  Korte  Parahiba. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  Natal. 

Seara Seara,  Aracaty,  Sobral. 

Piauhy Qeyras,  Pamahiba. 

Maranham Maranbam,  Caxias,  Alcantara. 

Para Para,  Cameta,  Braganza. 

Inland  Prorinces. 

S.  Joze  do  Rio  Negro  Barra  do  Rio  Negro. 

Matto  Grosso Villa  Bella. 

Goyaz Villa  Boa,  Natividade. 

Minas  Geraes Villa  Rica,  Marianna. 

Rio  Janeiro  means  January  river;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  great  river  of  the  south: 
Espirilo  Santo,  Holy  Spirit;  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte,  great  river  of  the  north;  Rio 
Negro,  black  river;  Matto  Grosso,  great  forest;  Minas  Geraes,  general  mines; 
Hossa  Senhora,  our  Lady  ;  Bahia,  bay  ;  San  Salvador,  Holy  Saviour  ;  S.  Paulu, 
St.  Paul ;  5.  Pedro.  St.  Peter;   Villa,  town;  Bella,  beautiful ;  Rica,  rich. 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  capital,  conamonly  styled  Rio,  but  bearing  the  full 
name  of  San  Sebastiano  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  seated  on  a  land-locked  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  surrounded  with  splendid  scenery,  and  commanding  a  superb  harbour. 
It  has  numerous  buildings  in  the  European  style,  a  National  Library,  chiefly 
brought  from  Lisbon  by  John  vi.  in  1808;  many  public  schools,  the  principal  of 
which  was  founded  by  the  Government  in  1837,  and  called  Collegw  de  Doni 
Pedro  II.;  and  several  well-conducted  charitable  institutions;  the  Santa  Casa  da 
ifisericordia,  or  Holy  House  of  Mercy,  for  the  sick  and  destitute;  the  Recolhi- 
mento,  or  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans;  and  the  Hospital  dos  Lazaros,  founded 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  disorders,  which  are  very  common  in  Brazil.  The  city 
Is  the  seat  of  a  vast  commerce,  yet  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  merchandii-e 
unloaded  and  shipped,  there  is  hardly  a  cart  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  the  entire 
transport  being  effected  by  the  negroes.  The  first  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Rio 
was  the  work  of  the  French  in  1555,  who  were  expelled  in  1567  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  then  founded  the  city.  In  1763,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  viceroys  who  had 
previously  resided  at  Bahia;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  fromLisbnn 
in  1808,  as  refugees  from  the  French,  it  rapidly  augmented  in  extent  and  wealtii. 
It  is  now  »he  largest  city  of  South  America. — Population,  250,000. 

Bahia,  or  according  to  its  full  name,  Cidade  de  San  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  todoii 
OS  Santos,  the  city  of  the  Holy  Saviour  of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  ranks  after  the 
capital  in  size,  and  has  superior  edifices.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  east 
coast,  at  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  a  projecting  rock,  which  rises  600  feet 
above  the  sea. — Population  182,000.  Cachoeira,  is  a  large  inland  town  of  the 
province,  remarkable  for  a  mass  of  native  copper  found  near  it,  weighing  1,666 
pounds,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Lisbon. 

Pernambuco,  also  called  Cidade  da  Recife,  city  of  the  reef,  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
along  the  shore,  is  on  the  coast  near  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  American 
continent,  composed  of  three  towns,— iieci/e  on  a  peninsula,  Santo  Antonio  on  a 
contiguous  island,  and  Boa-vista  on  the  mainland.  It  is  the  third  port  of  the 
empire.— Population,  60.000. 

Maranham,  on  an  island  of  the  north-coast,  is  noted  for  its  fall  of  rain, 
amounting  to  276  inches  annually.  Villa  Rica  and  Villa  Bella  are  the  largest 
inland  towns,  in  rich  mining  neighbourhoods.     Tejuco,  is  the  capital  of  the 
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Arrayal  Diamantino,  or  diamond  district,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and 
the  seat  of  its  administration.  The  existence  of  diamonds  there  was  not  known 
before  1728. 

The  oldetl  towns  are  S  Vincente,  Espirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Pemara- 
buco,  founded  between  1531  and  1545;  Bahia  in  1549;  Rio  Janeiro  in  1567; 
Maranham  in  l(il2;  and  S.  Paolo  in  1620. 

Ilha  ties  Joannex,  in  the  province  of  Para,  is  the  largest  island  of  Brazil, 
situated  in  tlie  estuary  of  tlie  Amazon  and  Tocantins,  extending  nearly  100  miles 
from  north  to  south,  by  120  from  east  to  west.  Fernando  de  Noionha,  a  rocky 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  about  250  miles  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  is  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  S.  f'incenle,  a  small  island,  with  a  town  of  that  nnme,  in  the  bay  of 
Santos,  on  the  south-cast  coast,  was  the  site  of  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Brazil. 

The  country  was  inadvertently  discovered  by  Cabral,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1500, 
who  called  it  Tierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery,  May  3,  1823,  the  deputies  of  the  Brazilian  provinces 
held  their  first  meeting  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 


Peru. 

415.  This  territory  extends  about  1,500  miles  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean  southward  from  Equador,  having  for  its  other 
inland  boundaries  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  the  area  inclosed  being 
computed  at  somewhat  more  than  500,000  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Andes  from  north  to  south,  which 
form  two  grand  ridges,  with  high  plains  between  them, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  mountain-knots,  or  confused 
assemblages  of  enormous  rocks.  On  the  oceanic  side  of 
the  mountains  there  are  no  navigable  rivers,  only  a  few 
meagre  streams  ;  and  the  country  being  a  rainless  region, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  an  unproductive  desert,  fertility 
entirely  depending  upon  heavj-  dews  and  artificial  irriga- 
tion. The  elevated  plains  of  the  Andes,  reached  by 
diflScult  roads  from  the  coast,  at  the  average  distance  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  are  bleak,  monotonous,  and 
cheerless  wastes,  with  numerous  morasses  and  lakes 
reflecting  the  snow-crowned  heights  above  and  around 
them.  On  the  continental  side  of  the  range  the  surface  is 
an  apparently  boundless  woodland,  drenched  with  almost 
incessant  rains,  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of  the 
Amazon,  and  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilized  life. 
The  favoured  spots  are  glens  and  valleys  on  both  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  at  the  height  of  a  few  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  where  fertility  of  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  the 
sublimest  scenery  combine  their  attractions. — Peru  pos- 
sesses an  extraordinary  amount  of  mineral  produce .  Silver 
constitutes  its  principal  wealth,  found  in  all  forms  and 
combinations,  from  the  pure  metal  to  the  argentiferous  lead 
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ore.  At  the  highest  elevation,  seldom  reached  by  the 
footsteps  of  mail,  rich  veins  occur,  and  new  streaks  are 
continually  encountered  by  the  explorer.  Quicksilver  is 
likewise  found  in  great  abundance ;  copper  ore  also  in  all 
the  mountains,  but  extracted  only  from  those  nearest  the 
coast,  owing  to  the  expensive  transport ;  and  lead  and  iron 
mines  are  prohfic,  but  not  worked,  the  price  of  the 
metal  being  too  low  to  pay  for  the  labour. — The  population 
probably  exceeds  1,500,000,  aboriginal  and  mixed  races, 
composing  the  great  body  of  the  people. — Since  the  country 
became  independent  of  Spain,  in  1821,  it  has  undergone 
repeated  revolutions,  and  been  the  scene  of  great  social 
disorganization. 

North  Peru. 

Departments.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Lima Lima,  Callao. 

Junin Huanuco,  Pasco,  Junin. 

Libertad Tiuxilio,  Caxamarca. 

SotJTH  Peru. 

Cuzco Cuzco. 

Ayacucho  Uuaraanga,  Huancavelica. 

Puno Puno. 

Arequipa Arequipa,  Arica. 

Lima,  the  capital,  is  seated  on  both  banks  of  the  small  river  Rimac,  about  six 
miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  on  the  tith  of  Januarj'  1534, 
and  that  being  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  it  was  called  Ciudod  de  los  Reyes,  the  City 
of  the  Kings.  The  city  has  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles.  There  are  3,380  houses, 
56  churches  and  convents,  34  squares  or  open  areas,  and  419  streets.  The  streets 
intersect  each  other  in  right  lines,  and  consequently  groups  of  houses  form  quad- 
rangles, called  manzunas,  of  which  there  are  211.  The  cathedral,  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1534,  but  not  completed  till  1625,  has  a  magnificent  interior.  It  con- 
tains his  remains.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  grand  square,  the  central  point  of  life 
and  business,  has  on  one  of  its  sides  the  government  palace,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys.  It  contained  portraits  of  all  of  them,  trom  Pizarro  down- 
wards, 44  in  number,  the  size  of  liftr,  when  the  revolution  commenced — since 
removed  to  the  museum.  The  second  large  public  square,  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Plazuela  de  la  fnqu'sicion,  as  containing  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition.  Many 
autot  da  fe  have  been  celebrated  in  the  area,  now  called  the  Square  of  Indepen- 
dence. Without  the  city  is  the  Cemenlario  general,  or  General  Cemetery,  kept  in 
order  by  criminals.  Lima  has  been  often  desolated  by  earthquakes.  On  an 
average  forty-five  slight  shocks  may  be  reckoned  in  the  year,  and  two  dreadful 
visitations  in  a  century.  The  inhabiiants  are  excessively  attached  to  the  shows 
of  the  Romish  church,  but  are  shockingly  demoralized.  Gambling  monks  and 
priests  abound. — Population,  55,000.  Callao.  the  port  of  Lima,  is  a  mean  town, 
with  the  best  harbour  of  Peru,  strongly  fortified  with  a  splendid  fortress.  The  old 
town,  at  a  little  distance,  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  iv.,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1746,  which  demolished  also  great  part  of  the  capital.  The 
surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Callao  in  September  1821,  determined  the  independence 
of  Peru. 

Huanuco,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Andes,  enjoying  an  equable  and  delightful  climate,  in  a  region  of  great 
fertility.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  immense  forest  which  extends  eastwards 
above  2,000  miles,  and  communicates  with  the  Amazon  by  the  Huallaga  river, 
one  of  its  tributaries.  Pasco,  famed  for  its  rich  silver  mines,  is  a  town  of  18.000 
inhabitants,  on  a  site  13,670  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  climate  is  as  rigorous 
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as  our  winter.  The  population  has  been  gathered  from  very  distant  regions. 
There  are  Canadians,  English,  Swedes,  Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Genoese  Italiansr 
The  tract  on  which  the  town  is  situated  is  a  continuous  accumulation  of  silvee 
ores.  There  are  two  principal  veins : — the  Veia  de  Colquirirca,  traced  to  the 
length  of  9,600  feet,  nearly  two  miles,  by  400  feet  in  breadth;  and  the  f'eta  d. 
Paririrca,  traced  6,400  feet  in  length,  by  380  feet  in  breadth.  From  the  direction 
of  these  veins,  they  are  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  under  the  market-place 
of  the  town.  Junin,  a  mere  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  gives  its  name  to  the 
department,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  there  by  Bolivar  over  the 
royalist  forces.  August  24,  1824. 

TruxiUo,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  on  the  coast  300  miles  north  of  Lima.  Caxa- 
marca  occupies  a  delightful  Andean  valley,  9,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Incas,  and  the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  drama  in  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  last  Inca,  Atahuallpa, 
by  order  of  Pizzaro.  Vestiges  of  his  palace  remain,  and  the  mark  on  the  wall  of 
his  prison  is  still  shown,  denoting  to  what  height  he  would  fill  the  room  with  gold, 
if  set  free.  The  mark  was  as  high  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hand.  The  room  is 
23  feet  in  length  by  1 8  in  breadth.     His  descendants  still  remain. 

Cuzco,  nearly  as  large  as  Lima,  about  400  miles  to  the  south-east,  stands  at  the 
height  of  11,380  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  considerable  manufactures.  It  was 
the  principal  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  has  many  monuments  of  their  age.  The 
gold  to  redeem  Atahuallpa,  was  on  its  way  from  this  place,  borne  by  a  herd  of 
many  thousand  llamas,  when  the  prince  was  murdered.  It  was  then  concealed 
by  the  Indians,  and  never  discovered. — Population,  46,000. 

Huamanga,  a  commercial  town,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  is  nearly  midway 
between  Lima  and  Cuzco.  Huancavelica  is  celebrated  for  its  quicksilver  mines, 
which  comprehend  forty  one  hills,  richly  intersected  with  veins. 

Puno,  on  the  north-%vest  border  of  Lake  Titicaca,  is,  after  Pasco,  the  most 
elevated  town  of  any  importance  in  Peru,  12,870  feet  above  the  sea. 

Arequipa,  inland,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  is  a  flourishing  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants.  Its  great  volcano,  named  after  it,  to  the  south-east,  rises 
upwards  of  20.000  feet.  Arica,  on  the  south-coast,  is  one  of  the  principal  ports. 
Owing  to  the  dangerous  surf,  merchandise  is  landed  and  shipped  in  the  native 
balsas,  canoes  made  of  inflated  seal-skins. 

In  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  severely 
affects  the  human  frame,  until  accustomed  to  it,  producing  great  weariness  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  dimness  of  sight  and  hearing,  pains  in  the  head  and 
nausea.  This  malady,  called  the  Feta,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  metallic 
exhalations.  Its  first  symptoms  are  usually  observed  at  the  height  of  12,600 
feet.  Domestic  animals  suffer  from  it,  especially  cats,  who  cannot  live  at  the 
elevation  of  13,000  feet.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  them  in  the  high 
villages,  but  without  effect.  Another  disease  of  the  mountains  is  the  Sttrumpe, 
a  painful  affection  of  the  eyes,  due  to  the  rarified  air,  the  cutting  wind,  and  the 
leflection  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  snow. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  uenlth  obtained  from  the  Peruvian  mines  in 
three  centuries,  only  a  verj-  small  portion  of  the  silver  veins  have  been  worked. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  Indians  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  many  rich 
mines,  which  they  will  never  disclose  to  the  detested  whites.  This  knowledge 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations,  and  the  secret 
inviolably  kept.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  some  of  them  are  aware  of  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  was  concealed  intended  for  the  ransom  of  their  last  Inca. 

Traveilhig  is  slowly  performed  on  mules  ;  heavy  merchandise  is  transported  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  the  Peruvian  post  is  also  thus  conducted.  A  mail  with  letters 
i^  despatched  from  Lima  by  Huamanga  and  Cuzco,  into  Bolivia;  another  pro- 
ceeds to  Caxamarca,  and  the  northern  provinces;  a  third  to  Arequipa,  and  the 
southern;  and  a  fourth  to  Pasco.  The  letter-bag  is  conveyed  by  Indians  from 
station  to  station.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  a  station,  the  post-master 
displays  a  flag,  to  intimate  to  those  who  expect  letters  that  they  may  receive  them, 
as  they  are  not  sent  round  to  the  persons  addressed. 

Bolivia. 

416.  Bolivia  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Pacific 
coast-line   between  Peru  and  Chili ;    but  has  an  average 
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extent  in  the  interior  of  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  by 
500  miles  from  east  to  west,  comprehending  an  area  of 
nearly  400,000  square  miles.  Its  inland  boundaries  are 
formed  by  Peru  on  the  -west,  Brazil  on  the  north  and  east, 
with  a  small  portion  of  Paraguay,  La  Plata  and  Chili  on 
the  south.  The  coast  region  is  an  inhospitable  tract  of 
shifting  sand-hills,  called  the  Desert  of  Aracama,  scarcely 
passable,  depriving  the  country  of  all  advantage  arising 
from  a  maritime  position.  In  the  central  districts,  the 
Andes  form  the  enormous  plateau,  or  elevated  valley-plain 
of  Desaguadero,  which  has  a  surface  far  exceeding  the  area 
of  Great  Britaiu,  at  the  mean  height  of  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the 
Peruvian  territory.  Snowy  ridges  boimd  the  plateau,  and 
tower  far  above  it ;  the  western,  or  Cordillera  of  the  Coast, 
containing  the  active  volcano  of  Gualatieri  or  Sahama, 
22,350  feet,  and  the  eastern  or  Cordillera  Real  presenting 
the  serrated  summit  of  Illimani,  21,149  feet,  and  the 
Sorata,  21,286  feet.  The  alpine  lake  of  Titicaca  lies  at 
the  north  extremity,  belonging  equally  to  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
In  this  high  region  no  trees  grow,  but  grasses  are  luxuriant, 
and  a  limited  cultiv;ition  prevails.  East  of  the  mountains, 
the  surface  dechnes  into  the  great  loooded  ^plains,  watered 
by  aflSuents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  rivers,  a  district 
very  little  known  to  Europeans. — The  population,  con- 
sisting of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  the  aborigines, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races,  probably  amounts  to  1,000,000, 
including  the  independent  native  tribes  of  the  eastern 
woodlands. — The  country  is  in  many  parts  richly  metallic, 
and  possesses,  along  with  Peru,  interesting  objects  of  the 
animal  kingdom, — the  llama  and  his  co-genera,  the  alpaca, 
guanaco,  and  vicuna,  the  chinchilla,  and  the  condor  : 

Departments.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Chuquisaca Chuquisaca,  Oruro. 

Potnsi _ Potosi. 

Cochabamba  Oropesa,  Cochabamba. 

La  Paz. La  Paz. 

Saota  Ciuz  de  la  Sierra San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera. 

Chuquitaca,  the  Bolivian  capital,  formerly  called  La  Plata,  is  on  the  south-east 
slope  of  the  great  plateau,  at  the  height  of  9,250  feet.  The  drainage  of  its  vicinity 
finally  reaches  the  La  Plata  estuary. — Population,  12,000.  Oruro,  a  mining  town 
on  the  plateau,  is  reached  from  the  capital  by  the  pass  of  Challa,  which  rises  to 
14,700  feet.  Potnsi,  a  large,  but  deserted  and  decayed  city,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  at  the  altitude  of  13,350  feet.  The  far-famed  silver 
mountain  is  perforated  in  every  direction.    It  is  said  to  have  yielded  silver,  on 
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which  duty  has  been  paid,  to  the  value  of  1 20  millions  sterling,  and  the  quantity 
smuggled  has  been  very  great.  The  mine  was  first  registered  in  1555.  It  was 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  pulled  a  bush  out  of  the  ground  to  the  fibres  of 
which  some  silver  globules  were  attached.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  about 
the  year  1680,  the  city  contained  16ii, 000  inhabitants,  attracted  to  the  high  site 
by  its  wealth,  regardless  of  the  dreary  neighbourhood  and  comfortless  climate. 
The  population  had  dwindled  to  80,000  in  thf-  year  1800,  and  is  at  present  under 
y.OOO.  But  a  mint-house  larger  than  that  of  London,  a  palace,  a  theatre,  court- 
houses, eightern  churches,  and  other  public  edifices,  remain  to  testify  what  Potosi 
has  been.  Ompisa  and  Cochabamba,  near  each  other,  on  streams  which  finally 
reach  the  Amazon,  are  industrial  towns,  with  manufactures  of  cottons  and  glass. 
La  Paz,  an  episcopal  city,  to  the  south-east  of  lake  Titicaca,  is  famous  for  its 
manufacture  ot  hals  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna.  It  commands  grand  views  of  the 
Illimani  and  Sorata,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  Sanla  Cruz  is  a 
small  Episnipal  city  on  the  great  eastern  plain. 

The  celebrated  Lake  Titicaca  covers  an  area  of  more  than  4,000  square  miles. 
Its  only  outlet,  the  Desaguadero  river,  has  a  course  of  180  miles  on  the  plateau, 
but  does  not  leave  it,  spontaneous  evaporation  disposing  of  its  waters.  The  lake 
is  studded  with  islands  and  takes  its  name  from  one  of  them,  the  largest,  at  the 
southeast  extremity.  The  island  is  venerated  by  the  Indians,  as  the  spot  where 
Manco  Capac  maile  his  appearance,  the  first  Inca  of  the  last  Peruvian  dynasty  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  extraordinary  institutions  and  civili- 
zation of  their  reign.  The  natives  navigate  the  lake  in  rush  boats;  but  a  few 
jearsago,  some  English  proprietors  of  mine*,  had  the  skeleton  of  a  brig  trans- 
ported from  the  Pacific  to  it,  (a  work  of  immense  labour.)  which  was  set  afloat 
upon  its  waters,  the  only  vessel  that  has  ever  sailed  at  the  height  of  12,890  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  llama  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  poor  Indian  population  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  perfectly  domesticated,  supplies  food,  but  more  especially  clothing, 
and  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  while  no  expense  is  entailed  owing  to  its  hardy 
habits.  It  cannot  bear  a  heavy  load,  or  underjjo  a  long  daily  journey,  but  num- 
bers compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  burden  of  a 
flock  is  often  very  considerable.  '1  hei'paco  is  a  smaller  animal;  also  domesticated, 
and  used  for  transport,  furnishing  a  more  valuable  fleece  exported  to  Europe. 
The  vicuna  is  midway  in  size  betw  t  .n  the  llama  and  alpaca,  but  more  beautiful, 
altogether  wild,  supplying  the  finest  wool.  The  guanaco  or  huanaco,  is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  four  varieties  of  Andean  sheep.  aUo  wild.  The 
Incas  and  their  families  were  clothed  with  the  manufactured  wool  of  the  vicuna, 
and  at  present,  the  female  Indians  are  expert  weavers.  The  chinchilla,  from 
which  the  fur  so  called  in  Europe  is  obtained,  is  a  kind  of  rabbit,  living  in  holes 
of  the  steep  rocky  mountains.  The  condor,  the  great  bird  of  the  Andes,  builds 
its  nest  on  the  most  inaccessible  summits,  and  soars  to  a  greater  height  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  any  other  living  creature.  It  is  common  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  Andes. 

Bolivia  was  formerly  called  Upper  Peru,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  independence  dates  from  the  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
December  9,  1824.    The  name  commemorates  General  Bolivar. 

Chili. 

417.  The  territory  of  the  ChiHan  RepubUc  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  upwards  of  1,100  miles,  from 
Bolivia  to  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  which  is  included 
within  its  limits.  It  has  only  a  very  limited  inland  range, 
not  exceeding  an  average  of  150  miles,  and  comprehends 
an  area  calculated  at  1/0,000  square  miles.  The  Andes  in 
a  single  ridge  divide  it  from  the  states  of  La  Plata,  and 
present  a  series  of  towering  volcanic  cones,  the  loftiest  of 
which,  Aconcagua,  '2'S,9\0  feet,  in  the  back-ground  of 
Valparaiso,   is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  western 
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world. —  Earthquakes  are  very  common  along  the  coast, 
dreadful  shocks  occasionally  occurring,  which  are  known  to 
have  produced  extensive  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
ocean  and  the  land. — A  great  number  of  streams  descend 
from  the  mountains  when  the  snow  of  the  upper  regions 
melts  in  spring,  a  season  corresponding  to  our  autumn  ; 
but  they  dry  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  only  three 
or  four  rivers  having  a  permanent  flow. — The  climate  of 
the  northern  districts  resembles  that  of  Peru,  being  nearly 
rainless,  rendering  the  vegetation  scanty ;  but  in  the  south 
it  becomes  humid,  and  the  country  exhibits  an  almost 
unbroken  forest. — Some  European  products,  as  wheat  and 
hemp,  are  grown  extensively  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
exported,  sometimes  reaching  our  Australian  colonies  ;  and 
cattle- rearing  is  conducted  upon  a  great  scale,  herds  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  being  possessed  by  single 
proprietors. — The  precious  metals  occur,  but  copper  is  the 
prime  article  of  mineral  wealth.  A  considerable  amount  of 
ore  is  annually  shipped  for  Swansea,  in  Wales,  where  it  is 
smelted  and  sold. — Notwithstanding  the  terrible  physical 
convulsions  to  which  the  country  is  subject,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  South  American  states.  The 
population  in  the  north  and  centre  is  almost  entirely  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  almost  exclusively  Indian  in  the 
south,  where  the  Araucanians  are  found,  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  never  able  to  subdue,  and  who  are  still 
independent.  The  Chilenos  are  thought  to  number 
1,500,000. 

Provinces.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Santiago Santiago,  Valparaiso. 

Coquimbo Coquimbo,  Copiapo. 

Aconcagua S.  Felipe,  Quillota. 

Colchagua S.  Fernando. 

Maule Villa  de  Cauquines. 

Concepcion  Concepcion. 

Valdivia Valdivia,  Osomo. 

Chiloe S.  Carlos. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  founded  in  1541,  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged  cities  of  South  America,  regularly  built  upon  a  vast  inland  plain,  divided 
into  quadras,  or  solid  squares,  by  streets  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles. 
The  hoi.sps  are  flat-roofed,  and  of  one  story,  each  with  its  garden  and  streamlet. 
Coniniunication  is  maintained  across  the  .^udts  with  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance 
of  l,:ft".5  miles,  post-houses  being  established  along  the  whole  line  of  road. 
Population,  6ii,000.  Valparaiso,  the  port  of  the  capital,  at  the  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili,  and  centre  of  its  foreign  trade.  The  town  is 
almost  entirely  new,  the  old  town  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1822.  It  is  common  with  the  serenos,  or  watchmen,  who  call  the  hours  at  night, 
and  announce  the  state  of  the  weather, commencing  at  ten  o'clock  with  VivaChde, 
sbould  an  earthquake  take  place,  to  announce  it  in  like  manner  on  their  rounds, 

y3 
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unless  the  shock  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  declare  itself.  The  town  containt 
many  foreign  residents,  British  and  French.— Population,  25,000.  I.'oqiiimbo,  on 
the  north-coast;  Concepcion,  on  the  south,  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  earthquake 
of  1835 ;  and  Valdivia,  the  most  southern  town  of  any  importance,  shattered  in 
1837,  are  the  other  principal  ports.  Copiapo,  an  inland  town  of  the  north,  has 
some  recently  discovered  rich  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is  specially 
remarkable  for  its  unstable  site.  Six  or  seven  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  often 
felt  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  inhabitants  are  so  used  to  the  occurrence,  that 
they  immediately  leave  their  houses  on  hearing  the  slight  noise  by  which  every 
shock  is  preceded,  but  return  as  soon  as  the  shock  is  passed,  and  resume  their 
occupations  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  S.  Felipe  and  Quiiloia,  in  the  country 
between  Valparaiso  and  the  Aconcagua  mountain,  are  famed  for  their  beautiful 
situation. 

Chiloe,  a  large  wooded  island,  550  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  series  commencing  at  Cape  Horn,  and  skirting  the  west  coast  of 
Patagonia.  It  forms  a  province  of  the  republic,  along  with  the  adjacent  isles, 
which  constitute  the  Chiloe  archipelago.  Caylen.  the  most  southern,  is  also  called 
El  fin  del  Cristiandad,  as  the  extreme  point  of  South  American  Christendom, 
lat.  43°  10'. 

Juan  Fernandez,  the  solitary  abode  for  four  years  of  a  seaman,  whose  adven- 
tures gave  rise  to  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Defoe,  belongs  to  Chili,  320  miles  nearly 
due  west  of  Valparaiso.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compact  group  of  three  islands,  one  east- 
ward, or  nearest  the  continent,  called  Mas  a  Tierra,  more  to  the  main  land, 
another  westward,  called  Mas  a  Fuera,  more  towards  the  offing,  and  a  third  to 
the  south,  the  Isia  de  Lobos,  island  of  sea-dogs,  or  seals. 

Chili  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards  under  Valdivia  in  1541.  Its  inde- 
pendence was  finally  secured  by  the  battle  of  Maypu,  April  5,  1818.  The  first 
coinage  of  the  republic  exhibited  the  condor,  as  a  symbol  of  strength. 

La  Plata. 

418.  The  united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  a  confederation  of 
states  often  styled  the  Argentine  Republic,  occupy  a  great 
extent  of  country  between  Bolivia  on  the  north,  Patagonia 
on  the  south,  Chili  on  the  west,  and  Paraguay,  a  small 
portion  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east. 
The  territory  comprised  within  these  limits,  extends  more 
than  1,300  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  a  medium  width 
of  500  miles,  and  has  an  area  estimated  at  900,000  square 
miles,  or  eleven  times  the  superficial  extent  of  Great 
Britain.  Except  on  its  western  borders,  which  are  diversi- 
fied with  the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  the  surface  is  almost 
uniformly  a  monotonous  level,  consisting  largely  of  the  vast 
treeless  plains,  or  pampas,  which  present  at  one  season  of 
the  year  a  carpet  of  the  finest  green  pasture,  succeeded  at 
another  by  a  vegetation  of  gigantic  thistles  and  coarse 
herbage,  followed  in  the  hot  summer  months  by  an  aspect 
altogether  arid.  The  pampas  are  subject  to  terrific  hail- 
storms, the  hail-stones  falling  with  such  violence,  and  of 
such  dimensions,  as  to  be  fatal  to  numbers  even  of  the 
larger  animals.  They  are  also  visited  by  the  furious 
hurricanes  called  pamj)eros,  from  the  site,  which  frequently 
occasion   almost   total  darkness  in  the  streets  of  Bucuos 
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Ayres,  owing  to  the  clouds  of  dust  driven  up  from  the 
plains. — Herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  to  be 
numbered  by  milhons,  are  reared  in  this  region.  The 
rearing  of  them  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  export  enormous  quantities  of  hides, 
horns,  and  other  animal  produce. — At  intervals,  which 
seem  to  be  somewhat  periodical,  about  fifteen  years  apart, 
the  rains  are  suspended,  great  suffering  and  mortahty 
ensuing  from  the  want  of  food  and  water.  The  period 
from  1827  to  1830  is  well  remembered  as  the  Gran  Seco,  or 
great  drought,  when  all  vegetation  failed,  the  small  rivers 
became  highly  sahne,  the  whole  country  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  dusty  high-road,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  single  province  of  the  capital  was 
taken  at  one  million  head.  There  are  extensive  tracts  per- 
manently sterile,  one  in  the  north-east,  called  the  Gran  Chaco, 
or  Great  Desert ;  another  in  the  west,  called  Las  Salinas,  the 
Salt  Plains,  consisting  of  sands  covered  with  a  saUne  eflHo- 
rescence  ;  and  saline  lakes  and  swamps  in  winter,  converted 
into  fields  of  snow-white  salt  in  summer,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed.— The  Plata  States  have  only  a  thin  population, 
considerably  below  1,000,000,  consisting  of  aborigines  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  largely  fallen 
into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  They  form  a  federal 
republic  only  in  name,  having  been  for  years  under  an 
absolute  military  government. 

Sutes.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Buenos  Ayres Buenos  Ayres,  Rosaiio,  Carmen. 

Santa  Fe Santa  Fe. 

£ntre-Rios m Bajada. 

Missiones La  Crux. 

Conientes Corrientes. 

Cordova Cordova. 

Santiago Santiago-del-Estero. 

Tucuman San-Miguel-de-Tucuman. 

Salta _...  Salta. 

Catamarca Catamarca. 

La  Rioja La  Rioja. 

San  Luis San  Luis. 

Mendoza Mendoza, 

Sau  Juan San  Juan. 

The  province  of  Entre-Rios,  "between  the  rivers,"  is  named  from  its  site, 
between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay;  Missiones,  from  the  Jesuit  missions,  of  which 
it  was  the  early  seat ;  Buenos  Ayres,  "  good  air,"  from  its  supposed  salubrity. 

Buenot  Ayres,  the  capita],  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Plata,  about 
150  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  30  miles  wide  opposite  the  city,  Colonia 
on  the  north  bank  being  only  discernible  from  the  high  buildings  in  very  clear 
weather.  The  Spaniards  settled  on  the  site  in  1533,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  returning  and  founding  the  town  in  15S0.    It  is  one  of  the  most  regu 
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larly  built  places  in  the  world.  The  public  offices,  fortress,  and  cathedral,  are  ob 
the  sides  of  the  Plaza,  or  great  central  square,  where  also  was  the  palace  of  the 
viceroys  before  the  revolution.  The  University  possesses  a  library  of  20.000 
volumes.  There  are  many  foreign  residents.  — Population,  80,000.  All  the  other 
towns  of  La  Plata  are  small,  and  often  the  scenes  of  social  disturbance,  under  the 
rule  of  an  arbitrary  soldiery.  Mendoza,  about  100  miles  from  the  Chilian  Andes, 
an  important  thoroughfare,  is  the  most  considerable,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
El  Carmen,  also  called  Putagones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  modern 
settlement,  is  the  most  southern  position,  inhabited  by  civilized  man  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America,  lat.  41°. 

The  thistle  and  clover  fields  of  the  pampas  are  remarkable  sites  of  the  vegetable 
world.  In  winter,  the  herbage  is  low  and  tender,  supplying  a  rich  pasture  to  the 
wild  horses  and  cattle.  As  the  spring  advances,  the  thistles  extend  their  leaves, 
"ind  the  clover  is  hid  from  sight.  In  a  short  time,  the  plants  have  shot  up  with 
Astonishing  rapidity,  reaching  a  height  which  overtops  the  head  of  a  rider  on 
horseback,  and  forming  a  perfectly  impenetrable  thistle  forest.  The  roads  are 
hemmed  in  ;  the  view  is  obstructed  ;  and  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen.  Towards 
the  close  of  summer,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade;  the  stems  losing  their  sap  become 
hard,  and  remain  rattling  in  the  wind  till  the  pamperos  level  them  with  the 
ground,  to  decompose  and  disappear.  The  clover  then  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  same  vegetable  change  is  renewed. 

The  Guacos,  or  inhabitants  of  the  pampas,  of  Spanish  descent,  are  admirable 
horsemen,  expert  in  using  the  lasso  and  bolas,  by  which  the  wild  cattle  and  birds 
are  captured,  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  but  turbulent  among  themselves ;  addicted 
to  robbery  and  crimes  of  violence. 

Paraguay,  Uruguay. 

419.  Paraguay,  the  only  country  of  South  America  which 
has  no  sea-coast,  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  for  about  450  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  the  river  Parana,  about  180  miles,  being  inclosed 
by  Brazil  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  the  Plata  States  on 
the  south  and  west.  It  has  a  surface  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  amounting  to  80,000  square  miles,  occupied 
by  250,000  inhabitants  of  the  aboriginal,  negro,  and  Spanish 
stocks.  Among  its  natural  productions,  the  lapacho-tree 
is  noted  for  its  dimensions,  and  the  hardness  of  its  wood, 
the  grain  being  so  close  that  neither  worm  nor  rot  can 
assail  it.  It  abounds  also  with  a  species  of  holly,  which 
furnishes  the  yerha  mute,  or  Paraguay  tea,  a  common 
article  of  consumption,  made  of  the  leaves.  This  region 
was  long  barred  to  all  foreign  access  by  a  tyrannical  dictator, 
and  is  hence  very  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans. 

Jtsorxcion,  or  Assumption,  the  capital,  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Para^iuay.  It  was  founded  in  1535  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under 
Juan  de  Salazar,  and  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  city.  It  is  now  a 
decayed  and  uniirporiant  place,  except  as  the  commercial  matt  of  a  considerable 
population  occupying  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

Parafiuay,  under  Spanish  rule,  formed  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ay  res. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  refused  to  join  the  united  i  rovinces  of 
I.a  Plata,  and  became  a  distinct  state,  submitting  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  notorious  Francia.  By  his  orders,  Bonpland,  the  companion  of 
Hunilioldt  in  his  travels,  who  had  settled  in  the  country,  was  seized  by  a  parly  of 
soldiers  in  1820,  and  detained  a  prisoner  nine  years. 
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420.  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental,  occupies  the  entire 
north  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  extends  from  thence  to 
Brazil,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  river 
Uruguay  on  the  west.  The  area  is  computed  at  75,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  120,000. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  on  the  Plata,  about  125  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.has 
the  advantage  of  the  best  harbour  on  the  river.  Maldunado  to  the  east,  and 
Colonia  del  Sacramento  to  the  west,  are  other  small  ports. 

Uruguay,  formerly  included  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  seized  by 
the  Brazilians  on  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  but  in  1828.  it  was  declared  an 
independent  state,  under  the  name  of  Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental,  and 
published  its  constitution  in  1830.  At  present,  its  separate  exi,-.tence  is  threatened 
by  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  population  of  the  Plata  sfaies ,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  even  those  who 
possess  extensive  property  and  thousands  of  cattle,  are  in  a  condition  of  the 
grossest  ignorance.  Mr.  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  who  was  in  the  country  in  1832, 
mentions  being  asked  by  wealthy  people,  whether  the  earth  or  the  sun  moved, 
whether  it  was  hotter  or  colder  to  the  north,  where  Spain  was,  and  similar  ques- 
tions. The  greater  number  had  an  indistinct  idea  that  England,  London,  and 
North  America,  were  different  names  for  the  same  place;  but  the  better  informed 
well  knew  that  London  and  North  America  were  separate  countries  close  together, 
and  that  England  was  a  large  town  in  London. 

Patagonia,  Fuegian  Archipelago,  Falkland  Isles. 

421.  Patagonia  forms  the  southern  termination  of  the 
American  continent.  It  consists  of  arid  shingle  plains,  with- 
out trees,  and  supporting  only  a  few  thorn-bearing  bushes, 
on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  is  lined  with  volcanic  moun- 
tains, and  densely  clothed  with  woods,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  where  the  climate  is  excessively  humid.  A  few 
native  tribes  in  wild  independence  occupy  the  surface,  with 
the  guanaco,  the  characteristic  animal  of  the  region,  which 
is  hunted  for  food.  A  great  chain  of  islands  extends  along 
the  western  shores  ;  and  separated  from  the  soLch  coast  by 
the  stormy  Strait  of  Magellan  is  the  Fuegian  strchipelago, 
consisting  of  Desolation  Land,  Clarence  Island,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Staten  Land,  and  numerous  islets,  the  most  southern 
of  which  has  the  celebrated  Cape  Horn.  Nearly  due  east  of 
the  Magellan  Strait,  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles,  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  consisting  of  east 
and  west  Falkland,  with  many  minor  islets,  now  a  British 
possession,  containing  a  small  colony. 

T\\ePatagonian  Indians  are  distinguished  by  tbeir  tall  stature.  The  Fuegians, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  diminutive,  inhabit  wretched  wigwams,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  degraded  sections  of  the  human  family.  In  1830,  the  benevolent  Captain 
Fitzroy  brought  some  of  them  to  England,  intending  toeducate  them,  arid  instruct 
thfm  in  religion  at  his  own  expense.  Two  died  in  this  country  of  the  small-pox. 
Three  were  returned  to  their  native  land  in  1834,  exhibiting  considerable  iniprove- 
ment ;  but  there  is  reason  to  infer  their  lapse  into  the  barbarism  of  their  tribe. 
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Tierra  del  Fucgo,  the  land  of  fire,  has  been  so  called  eithei  from  the  fires  of  the 
natives,  often  seen  at  present  by  seamen,  lighted  on  various  points,  or  from  active 
volcanoes.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  dense  woods,  and  a  climate  of  thick 
mists,  drenching  rains,  and  endless  storms. 

Cape  Horn,  remarkable  from  its  position  as  forming  the  south  extremity  of  the 
western  world,  is  a  precipitous  black  rock,  conspicuously  raised  above  all  the 
neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  and  e.xtending  far  into  the 
sea  in  bleak  and  solitary  grandeur.  The  passaire  round  this  famous  headland, 
disastrous  to  Pizarro  and  Anson,  is  now  made  with  comparative  ease  and  safety, 
owing  to  the  improved  navigation  of  the  moderns. 

The  Falkland  Islands  have  a  small  population  of  Buenos  Ayreans  and  British, 
under  a  British  governor.  They  are  valuable  for  the  convenience  of  vessels 
passing  round  Cape  Horn,  possessing  excellent  harbours.  There  are  no  trees,  but 
fine  pastures,  sustaining  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses,  introduced  from  the 
adjoining  continent.  They  produce  a  peculiar  species  of  long  grass,  called  iiissac 
grass,  from  its  tufted  mode  of  growth,  highly  succulent  and  saccharine,  adapted 
for  fodder.    Port  Louis  in  East  Falkland  is  the  principal  settlement. 


SECTION   V. 

OCEANIA. 

422.  The  islands  which  appear  in  the  vast  ocean  extending 
between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  western 
coasts  of  America,  are  distributed  into  three  groups,  the 
Malaysian,  Australasian,  and  Polynesian,  which  are  classed 
together  under  the  name  of  Oceania ;  a  title  which  originated 
with  the  French  geographers,  and  is  now  commonly  adopted. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  surface  exceeds  that  of  Europe, 
and  is  therefore  justly  considered  as  forming  a  fifth  grand 
division  of  the  globe.  But  to  complete  the  view,  the  lands 
discovered  towards  the  south  pole  are  added,  under  the 
name  of  Antarctica,  and  some  solitary  islands  not  connected 
with  the  preceding  divisions,  nor  immediately  belonging 
to  any  continent,  specially  therefore  included  in  the  mari- 
time world. 

Malaysia. 

423.  This  di-vasion  of  Oceania  is  so  called  from  the  popula- 
tion consisting  largely  of  the  Malay  race,  but  is  often  styled 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  islands  which  compose 
it  are  separated  from  the  Asiatic  continent  by  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  Chinese  Sea. 
They  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Channel  of 
Formosa,  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  which  acquires  great  ex- 
pansion under  the  equator,  and  makes  a  near  approach  to 
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the  north-western  shores  of  Australia.  Besides  a  number 
of  islands  of  very  large  dimensions,  there  are  countless 
little  islets,  very  closely  grouped,  originating  sheltered  seas, 
where,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
the  art  of  navigation  is  developed,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  watery  element  observed,  not  common  to  semi-civilized 
races  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  state  of  society 
essentially  maritime  is  picturesquely  evidenced  by  fleets  of 
fast-sailing  proas,  huge  junks,  and  floating  towns  of  great 
extent  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  moored  to  their  banks. 
Situated  within  the  tropics,  the  usual  features  of  tropical 
countries  appear ;  heat,  moisture,  and  prolific  vegetation. 
Among  the  general  characteristics  of  this  region  may  be 
mentioned  a  mountainous  surface ;  few  plains  and  no  arid 
deserts  ;  an  extraordinary  exuberance  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life ;  aromatic  plants  of  high  value  to  the  civilized 
nations,  not  found  elsewhere,  or  not  produced  in  the  same 
perfection ;  great  mineral  riches  ;  and  lines  of  powerful 
volcanic  action. — Malaysia  is  held  by  various  independent 
native  chiefs,  and  by  the  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
British.  Of  the  foreign  nations,  the  first-named  European 
power  has  the  greatest  extent  of  territory,  and  exercises  a 
preponderating  influence.  Besides  Europeans,  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  very  considerable,  includes  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  numerous  aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the  Pelagian 
or  Oceanic  negroes  are  the  most  peculiar  race. 

DiTISIOKS. 

1.  Sumatra  and  adjacent  islands,  Banca,  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Groups,  Cocos 
or  Keeling  Isles. 

2.  Java,  Jladura,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  the  Paternosters  and  FostQions, 
Magaray,  Flores,  Sandal  Wood  Island,  Timor. 

3.  The  Banda  Group  and  the  Moluccas. 

4.  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  adjacent  islands,  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

5.  Philippine  Islands,  Bashee  Group. 

The  existence  of  negro  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  remote  from  the  con- 
tinent which  is  considered  their  original  seat,  has  given  rise  to  endless  specula- 
tions as  to  how  they  got  there.  But  most  probabl)-,  they  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  now  found,  and  not  of  foreign  extraction,  since  their 
position  in  many  of  the  larger  islands  is  that  of  dwellers  in  the  mountain-fast- 
nesses, surrounded  by  people  of  an  evidently  different  stock.  Their  existeme 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ptolemy,  the  Roman  geographer.  In  one  of  his 
maps,  he  iotroduces  an  oriental  region  under  the  equator,  said  to  be  occupied  by 
^Ihiopes  Icthyophagi,  or  negro  fish-eaters.  The  position  assigned  to  this  region 
agrees  well  with  that  of  New  Guinea,  the  great  seat  of  the  Oceanic  negro  race. 

424.  Sumatra,  intersected  by  the  equator,  and  divided  by 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  is  situated  at  the  southern 
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extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  makes  a  very 
close  approacli  to  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  extends  1,000 
miles  in  a  diagonal  direction,  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
but  the  average  width  is  oidy  about  160  miles,  the  area 
containing  120,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  that  of  the 
entire  British  isles.  The  island  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  has  its  highest  range  near  the  western 
coast,  and  its  loftiest  summits  almost  on  the  equator, 
Ophir  rising  13,840  feet,  and  Singallang  15,000,  the  cul- 
minating point  not  only  of  Malaysia,  but  of  all  Oceania. — 
Gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  occur  among  the  minerals. 
Pepper  and  rice  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation,  while 
the  finest  fruits  are  spontaneously  yielded. —  Woods  and 
jungles  largely  clothe  the  surface,  harbouring  a  great  variety 
of  gorgeous  birds,  gigantic  boas,  with  the  tiger,  elephant, 
and  rhinoceros. — Besides  the  Dutch,  who  are  masters  of 
great  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  Malays  who  were  once 
politically  predominant,  the  inhabitants  consist  of  the 
Achinese  in  the  north,  Mohammedans  under  a  sultan,  and 
the  Battas  in  the  centre,  a  remarkably  peculiar  people 
under  various  chieftains,  with  other  tribes  in  the  south. 

Pailany,  Natal,  and  Bencoolen,  on  the  west  coast,  are  settlements  of  the  Dutch. 
The  British  founded  an  establishment  near  Bencoolen  in  1685,  alterwards  called 
Fort  Marlborough,  and  held  other  settlements  to  the  year  1S25,  when  they  were 
exchanged  wltb  the  Dutch  for  some  of  their  possessions  on  the  contment.  Acheen, 
near  the  north  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Achinese.  The 
Baltasy  wlio  have  a  written  language  and  literature,  display  an  extraordinary 
mingling  of  civilized  and  barbarous  manners.  They  have  ancient  laws  which 
compel  cannibalism  in  certain  cases.  Person.>.  guil'v  of  specified  offences  are  con- 
demned to  death,  cut  in  pieces,  and  eaten  by  the  men.  The  sentence  is  executed 
as,  a  solemn  rite,  and  seems  to  indicate  more  of  obstinate  deference  to  usage  than 
native  ferocity.  Sumatra  has  a  singular  parasite,  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  named  after 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  It  has  no  leaves  or  stem,  and  only  minute  fibres  for  roots, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  species  of  vine,  producing  a  brick-red  flower,  3|  feet  in 
diameter,  weighing  l.iibs.,  with  petal>  the  size  of  cows'  horns. 

Banca,  a  Dutch  island  near  the  southeast  coast,  is  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines, 
first  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  They  have  yielded  immense 
quantities  of  ore,  and  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  miners  employed  are 
chiefly  Chinese.  The  Ntcubar  and  Andaman  Islands,  are  large  groups  to  the 
north  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  the  former  inhabited  by  Malays,  and 
claimed  by  the  Danes,  the  latter  occupied  by  Oceanic  negroes.  Barren  Island, 
near  Great  Andaman,  has  a  noted  volcano.  The  Cocvs  or  Keeling  Isles,  to  the 
souih  of  Sumatra,  are  low  coralline  formations,  but  evidently  based  on  submarine 
mountains,  since  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore  no  bottom  has  been 
round  with  a  line  of  7'200  feet  They  are  covered  with  tall  cocua-nut  trees,  have 
a  small  colony  of  Malays  and  others,  with  some  English  residents,  cultivating  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  exporting  its  produce. 

425.  Java,  separated  from  the  south  extremity  of  Sumatra 
by  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  across  which  the  opposite  shores 
are  readily  seen,  extends  upwards  of  600  miles  from  Java 
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Head  on  the  west,  to  Oost  Hoek,  the  east  point,  but  is 
comparatively  narrow,  the  area  being  about  equal  to  that 
of  England.  The  shores  are  low,  swampy,  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  extremely  insalubrious.  The  interior  rises 
high,  and  has  an  agreeable  temperature,  thin  ice  and  hoar- 
frost forming  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  the  latter  called 
by  the  natives  "  the  poisonous  dew." — There  is  no  spot  of 
the  same  size  on  the  face  of  the  earth  containing  so  many 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  extinct ;  others  emit  smoke 
and  clouds  of  sulphurous  vapour  with  great  violence,  while 
several  are  subject  to  fierce  eruptions. — Three-fourths  of 
the  island  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  remainder  is  held 
in  dependence  on  them  by  a  native  susuhunan,  or  emperor, 
and  a  sultan,  whose  territories  comprise  portions  of  the 
south  coast,  and  the  adjacent  inland  country. — The  popu- 
lation is  supposed  to  amount  to  6,000,000,  consisting  mostly 
of  pure  Javanese,  professing  Mohammedanism  mingled 
with  Buddhism,  but  Malays  and  Chinese  settlers  are  nume- 
rous.— Coffee,  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  and  indigo,  are  the  im- 
portant articles  exported. 

Batavia,  towards  the  west  extremity  of  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital  of  Dutch 
India,  the  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  their;  ossessionsin  Malaysia,  and  the  seat 
of  the  governor-general.  Extensive  mud-flats,  and  rank  vegetation  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  render  it  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  no  European 
ventures  to  sleep  in  the  town.  It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  but  the  popu- 
lation exceeds  300,000,  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  which  contains  the 
suburbs  of  Ryswick,  with  the  palace  of  the  governor,  Weltefreden,  the  station  of 
the  garrison,  Molen  vliet,  Noordwick,  and  other  sites,  at  higher  levels,  occupied  by 
Europeans  and  merchant  8. — The  commerce  of  Batavia,  still  very  considerable,  has 
suffered  from  the  rise  of  Singapore. — The  neighbouring  sea  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  covered  with  innumerable  little  islets,  clothed  to  the  water's  edge 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  native  prahusand  European  ships  threading  the 
mazes  of  the  Archipelago.  The  other  principal  Dutch  towns  are  Ceram,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  all  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  Suracarta,  the 
residence  of  the  native  emperor,  is  inland;  and  Djocjucarta,  the  seat  of  the  sultan, 
near  the  south  coast.  The  island  contains  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
ancient  art  and  grandeur,  ruins  of  cities,  temples,  and  other  edifices,  and  abundant 
treasures  nf  sculpture  and  statuary,  bespeaking  a  former  state  of  religious  belief 
and  national  improvement,  of  which  no  other  memorial  survives.  The  Moham- 
medan creed  was  adopted  without  any  conquest  or  pressure  from  its  Arab  sup- 
porters, in  consequence  of  Gunung  Jatie,  about  1479,  the  son  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  visiting  Arabia,  and  bringing  back  with  him  some  priests  of  Islamism. 
At  present,  the  Javanese  are  a  race  devoid  of  energy  and  enterprise.  Matta  Glab, 
or  idiocy,  "  darkened  eyes,"  is  the  common  plea  of  criminals  in  their  defence,  and 
is  often  feigned  in  order  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  violence.  The  eggs  of  aquatic 
birds,  whicli  are  reared  in  flocks  of  thousands,  salted  or  pickled, by  a  process  known 
only  to  the  natives,  are  used  as  food,  and  form  a  branch  of  foreign  commerce. 
Edible  birds-nests  abound  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  the  southern  coasts, and  »re 
sent  to  the  Chinese  market.  The  nests  resemble  small  tea-saucers  in  form,  and 
are  composed  of  a  glutinous  substance  collected  from  the  sea,  of  alight  red  colour, 
nearly  transparent. — All  the  Chinese  who  annually  come  as  settlers  to  the  island, 
are  men.  Not  an  instance  is  known  of  a  woman  being  brought  out  by  the  adven- 
turers. 

The  Upas,  or  poison  tr  e  of  Java,  Antiaris  Macrophylla,  of  which  there  have 
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been  so  many  fables,  neither  poisons  the  air  nor  injures  vegetation,  but  flourishes 
in  the  woods,  speedils'  destroying  life  if  its  juices  gain  access  to  the  animal  system. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  places  in  the  world,  is  the  Guero  Upas,  or  Valley  of 
Poison,  literally  a  valley  of  death.  Neither  animal  nor  plant  can  exist  in  it, 
owing  to  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  surface.  The  valley  is  three 
miles  from  Batur.  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human  bi;ings,  tiaers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  liuman  sl^eletons  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  criminals  or  rebels,  who,  being  pursued,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  difficult 
valleys,  and  wandered  into  this,  in  ignorance  of  its  deadly  properties.  The  most 
terrific  display  of  the  vulcanic  vinlence  for  which  Java  is  celebrated  occurred  in 
1772,  when  one  of  the  largest  of  its  volcanoes  was  swallowed  up,  after  a  short  but 
severe  combustion.  A  luminous  cloud  enveloped  the  mountain  on  the  llth  of 
August,  and  soon  after  the  whole  mass  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  with 
tremendous  noise,  carrying  with  it  90  square  miles  of  the  surrounding  country, 
40  villages,  and  2,957  of  their  inhabitants. 

Madura,  Bahi,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Magaray,  Flores.  and  Timor,  separated  by 
narrow  channels,  extend  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  line,  and 
are  partly  independent  and  partly  Dutch,  except  portions  of  Flores  and  Timor, 
which  are  Portuguese  possessions.  They  produce  cocoa-nut  oil,  coffee,  rice,  sappan- 
wood,  birds'-nests,  and  wild  cinnamon.  The  Paternosters  and  Postilions  are  low 
coral  groups  to  the  north  of  this  chain.  Sandal  Wood  Island  lies  to  the  south, 
under  native  chieftains.  It  is  densely  populated,  and  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 
The  sandal-wood  tree  is  an  object  of  superstition  to  the  people,  who  object  to 
cutting  it  down. 

The  volcano  of  Tomboro,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumbawa,  was  the  scene  of 
frightful  eruptions  in  the  year  1815.  They  began  early  in  April,  and  did  not 
entirely  cease  till  July.  The  sound  of  the  explosions  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
1.000  rniles  on  the  side  of  Sumatra,  and  SOO  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  Out 
of  12,000  inhabitants  of  the  Tomboro  province,  only  2C  survived.  Violent  whirl- 
winds tore  up  the  largest  trees,  and  bore  away  men,  horses,  and  cattle  into  the 
sea.  The  ashes  occasioned  profound  darkness  in  the  daytime  in  Java,  and  fell 
upon  the  sea  near  Sumatra,  forming  a  mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in 
extent,  through  which  ships  with  difficulty  forced  their  way. 

426.  The  Banda  Islands,  sometimes  called  the  Nutmeg 
Islands,  from  their  produce,  are  situated  to  the  north-east 
of  the  preceding  chain,  and  to  the  south  of  the  ^loluccas. 
There  are  nine  principal  islands,  all  small,  Banda  itself,  the 
largest,  which  names  the  group,  heing  under  twenty  miles 
in  circuit.  It  appears  to  be  one  continued  nutmeg  grove, 
but,  with  this  productiveness,  it  is  exposed  to  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  so  terrible  that  its  abandonment  has 
more  than  once  been  contemplated  by  the  Dutch. — The 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  a  far  more  considerable  cluster, 
form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Malaysian  posses- 
sions of  Holland.  They  include  the  large  Islands  of  Gilolo, 
Ceram,  and  Booroo,  and  the  small,  but  more  celebrated 
Amboyna  and  Ternate,  the  chief  seats  of  the  cultivation  of 
cloves. 

Nassau,  a  small  town  on  Banda  Island,  with  a  sheltered  roadstead,  protected  by 
two  forts,  called  Belgica  and  Nassau,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  governor  of 
the  Banda  Group. 

The  nutmeg-tree,  Myristica  officinalis,  produces  the  nut  so  called  and  maee. 
The  latter  covers  the  brown  shining  shell  of  the  nut,  and  is  itself  incloi.ed  by  a 
husk,  or  exterior  green  skin.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
with  a  leaf  of  deep  and  glossy  green.    It  attains  the  height  of  from  35  to  40  feet. 
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avA  has  »ome  resemblance  to  the  European  pear-tree.  Commencing  to  bear  frait 
about  the  ninth  year,  it  produces  during  more  than  half  a  century,  if  properly 
Bheltered.  When  the  flower  falls,  the  nut  replaces  it,  which  requires  several 
months  to  come  to  maturity.  It  is  then  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  apricot. 
Gradually  the  exterior  skin  opens,  and  displays  the  nutmeg,  covered  with  its 
mace,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  tree  bears  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  the  principal  crop  is  in  August,  a  second  occurring  in  November  and 
December.  The  islands  furnish  annually  500,0001bs.  of  nutmegs,  and  150,0001bs. 
of  mace.  There  is  about  lib.  of  mace  for  every  430  nuts.  Nutmeg  cultivation  is 
now  somewhat  widely  spread. 

Amboyna,  a  neat  town  on  a  bay  of  the  island  of  that  name,  protected  by  Fort 
Victoria,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  clove-tree,  Carynphyllus  aromnticus,  is  a  snnall  evergreen  of  the  myrtaeeous 
order,  of  which  the  cloves  of  the  spice-shops  are  the  flower-buds,  plucked  before 
they  open,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  crop  in  the  Moluccas,  in  an  average  year, 
is  reckoned  at  from  250,000  to  300,0001bs.,  but  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  other 
tropical  districts.  Clove  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  clou  (nail),  a  name 
suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  two  articles  in  form.  Europe  once  depended 
exclusively  upon  the  Dutch  for  the  supply  of  the  aromatic,  who,  to  preserve  their 
monopoly,  selfishly  caused  the  tree  to  be  extirpated  from  every  island  except 
Amboyna.  This  island  they  divided  into  4,000  allotments,  each  of  which  was 
expected  to  sustain  125  trees;  and  by  a  law  passed  in  1720,  it  was  made  compul- 
sory upon  the  natives  to  keep  up  this  complement,  amounting  to  500,000  trees. 

The  earliest  European  visitors  to  the  Bandas  and  Moluccas  were  the  Portuguese 
in  1511,  when  a  squadron  reached  from  Malacca,  despatched  by  the  viceroy 
Albuquerque. 

427.  Celebes,  to  the  west  of  the  Moluccas,  is  the  third 
island  of  Malaysia  in  point  of  extent.  It  includes  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  singular  shape,  consisting  of  four  long,  narrow,  and  curving 
peninsulas,  separated  by  large  gulfs. — Borneo,  to  the  west  of 
Celebes,  and  the  north  of  Java,  is  the  most  extensive  island 
of  the  globe,  excluding  the  continental  expanse  of  Austraha. 
The  extreme  distance  is  more  than  800  miles  from  north 
to  south,  by  upwards  of  600  from  east  to  west,  containing 
260,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  united  areas  of  France  and 
England.  Few  countries  possess  greater  natural  advantages, 
adapted,  under  enlightened  management,  to  produce  a  dense 
and  prosperous  population.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  ; 
the  surface  is  watered  by  numerous  fine  rivers,  one  of  which 
has  been  ascended  by  the  Dutch  for  300  miles,  and  though 
directly  on  the  equator,  its  shores  are  not  subject  to  the 
charge  of  insalubrity,  owing  to  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sea-breezes  which  continually  fan  them.  Besides  these 
more  ordinary  advantages,  here 

"  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  sons  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

Gold  occurs  in  grains  disseminated  through  a  stratum  of 
clay ;  diamonds  occur  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and 
very  rich  iron  ore  has  been  found.     An  uncut  diamond,  of 
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the  estimated  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  native  chief.  The  most  peculiar  of  the 
animal  tribes  is  the  ourang-outang,  the  congener  of  the 
chimpanzee, — which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
organization  of  the  human  being,  still  a  distant  one, — builds 
a  house  in  the  trees,  resembling  the  nest  of  the  rook  in 
everything  but  size. — There  is  a  nominal  sultan  of  Borneo  ; 
but  the  island  is  under  the  rule  of  a  great  number  of 
chiefs,  with  the  Dutch,  and  now  the  British  on  the  coasts. 
The  inhabitants  on  the  shores  are  chiefly  foreigners,  settlers 
or  refugees  from  various  parts  of  the  adjoining  archi- 
pelago, or  from  China,  the  aboriginal  Dyak  tribes  prin- 
cipally occupying  the  interior. 

Vlardirtgen,  a  town,  with  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  station  of  a  garrison,  is  the 
principal  Dutch  settlement  in  Celebes,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Macassar.  There  are  several  Dutch  residents  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  most  of  the  native  chiefs  are  under  their 
government. 

Borneo,  the  nominal  capital  of  that  island,  is  on  a  river  of  the  north-west  coast, 
ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  authority  of  the  sultan  is  confined  to  a  limited 
territory.  Sambas  and  Ponliuna  on  the  west  coast,  and  Banjermassin  on  the 
south,  are  Dutch  settlements.  Sarawak,  with  the  adjoining  territory,  in  British 
occupation,  is  on  the  west  coast,  north  of  the  Dutch  stations.  Labuan.  a  British 
colony,  is  a  small  island  of  the  north  coast,  ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  in 
1847.  Coal  has  since  been  discovered  in  it,  of  pood  quality;  an  important  acgui 
sition  to  steam  navigation  in  that  quarter.  Several  hundred  tons  have  been 
raised,  and  the  bed  is  now  regularly  worked.  A  specimen,  weighing  2801bs.,  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London. 

The  Sooloo  Archipelago,  between  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Group,  consist  of 
many  small  islands,  under  a  sultan,  with  a  rude  Mohammedan  population,  addicted 
to  piracy. 

428.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  vast  cluster  in  the  north 
of  Malaysia,  including  about  a  thousand  large  and  small ; 
but  Luzon,  the  most  extensive,  has  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest.  They  are  volcanic  formations,  generally 
mountainous,  subject  to  violent  earthquakes,  furious  tem- 
pests, and  drenching  rains.  But  the  Spaniards  have  often 
been  envied  the  possession  of  them  by  the  other  European 
nations,  owing  to  their  great  fertility,  adaptation  to  raise 
tropical  products  in  high  perfection,  and  advantages  in  a 
trading  point  of  view.  They  only  occupy  some  of  the 
islands,  and  that  partially  ;  independent  tribes  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  of  the  interior. — The  population  is  very  con- 
siderable, being  returned  by  an  official  estimate  in  1846  at 
very  nearly  6,000,000,  consisting  of  the  aborigines  and 
Malays,  with  Chinese,  and  the  Spanish,  who  are  chiefly 
found  in  Manilla, 
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Mnnitla,  in  Luzon,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  residence  of  the 
captain-general,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
bay.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  wide  streets,  and  very  extensive 
suburbs.  The  artisans  are  almost  wholly  Chinese.  All  trades  are  local, — parti- 
cular kinds  of  shops,  fishmongers,  haberdashers,  and  clothiers,  exclusively 
occupying  a  certain  space.  The  houses  are  low,  and  erected  so  as  to  resist  the 
earthquakes.  Several  of  the  churches  are  prodigiously  wealthy,  and  display  a 
vast  amount  of  gold  and  silver  utensils  and  ornaments  on  festival  days.  There 
are  some  extensive  manufactures,  particularly  two  royal  cigar  manufactories,  the 
article  being  a  government  monopoly,  as  in  Spain.  There  are  15,000  persons 
employed,  almost  all  of  them  women.  Manilla,  though  not  so  important  as  it 
was,  has  a  very  commercial  aspect,  a  thronged  harbour,  and  crowded  streets. — 
Population,  including  the  suburbs,  130,000. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  who  lost  his  life  at  one  of 
them.  They  received  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  1570,  and  were  named  after 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain. 

ITie  Bathee  Islands,  five  in  number,  with  some  rocky  islets,  are  the  most 
northerly  group  of  Malaysia,  between  Luzon  and  Formosa.  The  Spaniards  took 
possession  of  them  in  1783,  and  maintain  a  small  establishment  on  Grafton 
Island. 


Australasia. 

429.  Australasia,  so  called  from  its  southern  position,  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  the  preceding  region,  midway  between 
Africa  and  South  America,  dividing  the  Indian  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes  the  great  southern  land  of  the 
earlv  vovagers.  Terra  Australis,  afterwards  styled  New 
Holland,  now  Australia ;  the  islands  of  New  Guinea,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  numerous  archipe- 
lagoes adjacent  to  these  large  masses,  but  principally  situated 
on  the  north-east.  Its  latitudinal  limits  extend  from  the 
equator  to  the  middle  of  the  south-temperate  zone,  and 
comprise  a  territorial  area  nearly  equal  to  the  size  of  Europe. 
This  extensive  district,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  characterized 
by  a  very  spare  population,  when  compared  with  its  actual 
extent  of  surface ;  by  a  paucity  of  rivers,  and  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  sandy  deserts  ;  and  by  the  singularity  of  its 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  which  exhibit  few  species, 
and  generally  few  individuals,  but  possess  such  a  pecuUar 
organization,  that,  in  many  instances,  no  parallel  to  it  occurs 
in  other  regions  of  the  globe. — The  aborigines  consist  of 
Papuans — an  oceanic  negro  race,  with  crisp  or  woolly  hair, 
hihabiting  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  contiguous 
groups  of  islands  on  the  east  and  south-east,  which  may  be 
styled  on  that  account,  the  Papuan  Archipelago,  once  found 
also  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  Alfourous  or  Araforas,  a  kin- 
dred race,  without  woolly  hair,  occupying  the  interior  of 
New  Guinea,  and  forming  the  indigenous  population  of 
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Australia  ;  and  Malayo-Polynesians,  a  variety  to  wliich  the 
New  Zealanders  belong.  These  tribes  exist  for  the  most 
part  in  a  savage  state,  deriving  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  productions  of  nature,  either  without  permanent  habi- 
tations or  living  in  conical  huts,  sometimes  forming  vil- 
lages, or,  where  they  appear  as  occupants  of  the  sea-coast, 
roaming  about  in  small  canoes  in  search  of  food.  Some  of 
them  constitute,  with  the  Bosjesmans  of  Africa,  and  the 
Fuegians  of  South  America,  the  lowest  classes  of  the  human 
race  in  knowledge,  the  most  abject  in  the  means  of  bodily 
comfort  or  enjoyment,  the  most  deficient  in  all  history  or 
tradition,  and  with  the  fewest  monuments  of  past  time. 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  civilized  nation  in  possession  of 
any  portion  of  Australasia,  whose  rapidly  extending  colonies 
in  that  quarter  may  be  viewed  as  foreshadowing  a  great 
Anglo-Austral  empire. 

Divisions. 

1.  Australia.  3.  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islands. 

2.  Van  Dlemen's  Land.  4.  New  Guinea  and  Papuan  Archipelago. 

430.  The  vast  insular  mass  o^  Australia — the  largest  island 
in  the  world— is  situated  between  the  meridian  of  112°  and 
154°  east  longitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and 
39°  south  latitude,  intersected  somewhat  centrally  by  the 
southern  tropic.  The  nearest  considerable  tracts  of  land 
are  the  Malaysian  Islands  of  Timor  and  Timorlaut  on  the 
north-west,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  250  miles, 
across  the  Arafoura  Sea ;  New  Guinea  on  the  north,  sepa- 
rated by  Torres  Strait,  about  90  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
part ;  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  the  south,  detached  by 
Bass  Strait,  which  has  an  average  width  of  140  miles.  The 
island,  extends  in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  2,400 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  1,700  miles,  but  on 
an  average,  in  the  latter  direction,  1,350  miles.  Its  area 
is  reckoned  at  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles.  The  extreme 
points  are  Cape  York,  on  Torres'  Strait,  in  the  north ; 
Wilson's  Promontory,  on  Bass  Strait,  in  the  south ;  Cape 
Byron,  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  east ;  and  Steep  Point,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  the  west.  The  circumference  may  be 
taken  in  round  numbers  at  8,000  miles,  of  which  2,400 
miles  belong  to  the  east-coast,  between  Wilson's  Promon- 
tory and  Cape  York  ;  2,300  miles  to  the  north,  and  north- 
west coast,  from  Cape  York  to  North- West  Cape ;  1,000 
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miles  to  the  west  coast,  from  North- West  Cape  to  Cape 
Leeuw-in ;  and  2,300  miles  to  the  south  coast,  from  Cape 
Leeuwin  to  Wilson's  Promontory. — Capacious  bays  and 
fine  harbours  mark  the  shores,  which  have  the  great  inden- 
tations of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north,  and  the 
Australian  Bight  on  the  south.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary maritime  features  of  the  island  is  the  "  Great 
Barrier  Reef,"  a  coral  formation,  the  longest  in  the  world. 
It  skirts  the  north-eastern  shore  for  more  than  1,200  miles, 
guarding  it  like  a  vast  submarine  buttress  from  the  ravages 
of  the  ocean.  The  reef  varies  in  its  breadth  from  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  several  miles,  and  in  its  distance  from 
the  coast  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles.  It  rises  precipit- 
ously from  fathomless  waters  on  the  outer  side,  and  is 
broken  by  several  tranverse  openings,  which  are  navigable 
channels,  so  that  the  voyage  between  Torres  Strait  and 
Sydney  may  be  performed  by  the  inside  or  outside  passage. 
The  swell  of  the  Pacific  falls  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
reef  with  a  sound  heard  far  and  wide,  producmg  a  long 
curling  line  of  dazzling  white  foam,  without  break  in  its 
continuity  for  many  leagues,  while  the  surface  of  the  inner 
waters  is  perfectly  tranquil. 

43 1 .  The  known  interior  of  the  country  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  unknown.  In  the  extreme  south-eastern 
angle  the  most  important  highlands  hitherto  observed 
occur,  called  the  Warragong  Mountains,  or  Australian 
Alps.  They  rise  in  Mount  Kosciusko  6,500  feet, — the 
highest  ascertained  point  of  the  surface,  situated  on  the 
boundary -Hne  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Port  Philip,  or  Victoria.  This  chain  runs  along  the 
entire  east  coast,  at  the  distance  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
parallel  of  Sydney,  and  of  the  Liverpool  Range  further 
north.  The  Blue  Mountams,  though  attaining  no  great 
height,  are  so  precipitous  as  to  be  of  very  difficult  access, 
and  were  long  considered  to  be  impassable ;  for  repeated 
efforts  to  cross  them  failed  previous  to  the  year  1813, 
when  a  route  was  found.  On  the  east  declivity  of  the 
Liverpool  Range  there  is  a  remarkable  burning  mountain, 
not  volcanic,  but  apparently  bituminous,  which  was  disco- 
vered to  be  in  active  combustion  in  the  year  1818, —  a 
process  which  continued  in  full  vigoxir  at  the  date  of  the 
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last  account.  A  considerable  part  of  Australia  appears  to 
have  a  mountain-girdle  not  far  from  the  shores,  beyond 
which  the  surface  declines  gradually,  or  by  terraces,  into  a 
series  of  extensive  lowland  plains,  which  include  some  fine 
pastures,  tracts  of  sand  clothed  with  a  wirj  and  matted 
grass,  and  wastes  altogether  uninviting  and  unprofitable. 
Some  important  rivers  have  been  met  with  in  these  interior 
regions,  which  either  flow  into  a  great  inland  sea,  or  are 
lost  in  the  burning  sands,  or  evaporated  by  the  tropical 
climate.  The  largest  known  river,  the  Murray — with  the 
Darling,  Lachlin,  and  Murrumbidgee  for  its  principal 
affluents,— has  its  basin  in  the  south-east,  descending  from 
the  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  districts  to  Encounter 
Bay  in  South  Australia.  Considering  the  great  extent  of 
country  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  water,  forming 
its  chief  physical  disadvantage ;  but  the  few  constantly 
flowing  streams  pass  through  deep  depressions  which  form 
several  channels,  or  a  succession  of  deep  ponds  in  their 
course.  This  is  the  needful  provision  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence for  a  country  subject  to  long  droughts,  and  with  native 
tril)es  whose  constructive  capacity  is  but  little  developed, 
the  redundant  waters  of  one  season  being  retained  in  these 
natural  reservoirs  to  meet  the  defective  supply  of  another. 

432.  There  is  great  peculiarity  in  the  native  zoology  of 
Australia.  The  land  quadrupeds  comprise  a  very  small 
numbe]  of  species  when  compared  with  the  total  known 
number,  or  with  the  size  of  the  country,  and  individuals 
are  as  scarce  as  species,  vast  tracts  of  the  surface  being 
crossed  by  the  traveller  without  meeting  with  a  single 
specimen.  They  are  all  likewise  peculiar  to  the  region, 
not  one  species  occurring  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  With  very  few  exceptions,  also,  they  belong  to  one 
natural  order,  the  marsupialia,  or  pouched  animals ;  and 
lastly,  none  of  the  pachydermatous  tribes,  as  the  horse  and 
hog, — and  none  of  the  ruminants,  as  the  cow  and  sheep,  are 
indigenous  to  the  soil ;  quadrupeds  the  most  useful  to  the 
human  race  for  food  and  other  purposes.  The  largest  and 
the  characteristic  animal  is  the  kangaroo ;  and  the  most 
really  anomalous,  according  to  its  name,  the  omithorynchts 
paradoxus,  having  the  bill  and  feet  of  a  duck,  the  body 
and  fur  of  a  mole,  and  the  internal  structure  of  a  reptile. 
— The  botany  of  the  country  presents    equally    singular 
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features,  totally  unlike  the  flora  of  other  regions.  The  trees 
nearly  all  belong  to  one  family,  and  mostly  have  their 
leaves  twisted  out  of  what  appears  to  us  their  natural  posi- 
tion, being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  Many  have  leaf- 
stalks performing  the  office  of  leaves;  others  have  fruit 
with  the  stone  attached  to  the  exterior ;  and  some  plants  of 
the  parisitical  order  appear  growing  on  the  ground.  The 
foliage  of  the  woods  is  of  a  peculiar  pale  green  tint,  without 
gloss,  and  scanty.  This  renders  them  light  and  shadow- 
less, a  disadvantage  to  the  traveller  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  summer  sun,  though  a  benefit  to  the  farmer, 
as  it  allows  the  grasses  to  grow  where  otherwise  they 
would  not.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  eucahjpti, 
of  several  species,  which  bear  the  general  name  of  gum- 
trees,  fro7n  the  leaves  and  stem  exuding  a  gummy  substance. 
They  acquire  splendid  dimensions  in  certain  situations, 
yield  the  timber  known  as  Australian  mahogany,  and  con- 
stitute, with  pecuhar  kinds  of  acacias,  the  prevailing 
botanical  forms.  In  Australia,  as  throughout  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  intertropical  regions,  the  trees  are  not 
deciduous,  but  evergreens ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
glorious  spectacles  of  the  natural  world  is  wanting,  the 
periodical  clothing  of  the  leafless  forest  with  its  full  foliage. 
Excepting  a  kind  of  cranberry,  and  a  few  other  unim- 
portant berry-bearing  plants,  there  is  not  a  single  native 
species  of  edible  fruit,  though  various  exotic  fruits  thrive 
well ;  while  of  birds,  the  gallinaceous,  which  are  best  adapted 
for  human  food,  as  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pheasants,  are  totally 
absent  from  the  ornithology.  Important  mineral  deposits 
are  discovered  as  the  country  becomes  fully  explored. 
They  include  coal,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper  in  vast  abundance, 
and  gold. 

433.  The  great  extent  of  surface  in  the  torrid  zone  gives 
to  the  Australian  climate  in  general  a  tropical  character.  In 
the  northern  and  central  districts,  the  summer  temperature 
is  excessively  high,  and  the  eff'ect  of  the  solar  heat  is 
increased  by  the  dry  atmosphere,  the  sandy  formation  of 
the  surface,  and  the  little  shelter  it  receives  from  open  and 
scattered  woodlands,  with  their  small  and  thinly  dissemi- 
nated leaves.  On  the  southern  coast  also,  when  the  ^Adnd 
blows  from  the  interior,  the  heat  is  terrific.  Hot  winds, 
rivalling  those  of  the  African  deserts,  are  common  to  the 
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central  regions.  During  a  gale,  which  overtook  Captain 
Sturt,  everything  animate  and  inanimate  gave  way  before 
is — the  birds  were  mute — the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees  like 
a  snow  shower ;  the  horses  stood  with  their  backs  to  the 
blast,  and  their  heads  to  the  ground,  without  the  muscular 
strength  to  raise  them  ;  a  thermometer  rising  to  125°  burst 
the  bulb  by  the  expansion  of  the  mercury — the  air  was 
filled  with  impalpable  red  dust — and  matches  falling  on  the 
heated  earth  ignited.  In  the  south-east,  the  chmate  is 
more  temperate  and  genial,  owing  to  a  greater  southern 
latitude,  high  lands,  and  proximity  to  the  sea.  The 
summers  at  Sydney  are  warmer  than  in  England,  and  the 
winters  milder,  frost  and  snow  being  unknown.  The 
principal  pecuUarity  is  the  long  droughts,  which  appear  to 
occur  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  followed  by  superabundant 
rams,  gradually  diminishing  year  after  year  until  another 
long  drought  occurs.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfavour- 
able characteristics,  the  Australian  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  salubrious,  and  is  promotive  of  health  and  longevity. 
In  general,  the  country  appears  to  have  a  barren  central 
region,  unfitted  for  the  support  of  man,  apart  from  which, 
there  is  probably  an  area  more  than  equal  to  the  third  of 
Europe,  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  civilized  society. 

British  Colonies.  Cities  and  Towns. 

New  South  Wales  Sydnej',  Paramatta,  Windsor,  Liverpool, 

Bathurst,  Newcastle. 

Western  Australia Perth,  Freemantle,  Albany 

South  Australia  Adelaide. 

Victoria Melbourne. 


New  South  Wales  includes  the  eastern  division  of  Australia.  It  extends 
westward  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  meridian  of  141°  e.  long.,  where  it 
borders  on  South  Australia.  Its  northern  limits  are  not  definitely  assigned, 
but  its  southern  boundary  is  a  line  stretching  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  nearest 
source  of  the  river  Murray,  and  from  thence  along  the  course  of  that  river,  the 
frontier  towards  the  new  province  of  Victoria.  The  country  was  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  South  Wales  of  England.  In 
January,  178S,  the  colony  was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement,  when  a  number 
of  convicts,  amounting  to  1,0S0  souls,  including  officials,  landed  at  Botany 
Bay.  The  infant  settlement  underwent  great  privations,  owing  to  disease,  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  want  of  provisions,  supplies  from  liome  being  lost 
by  shipwreck.  From  the  preceding  date  to  the  year  1810,  when  transportation 
to  the  colony  ceaseQ,  the  total  of  convicts  deported  to  it  is  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  60,000,  most  of  whom  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  society  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  In  the  latter  year,  there  were  26,977  convicts 
undergoing  sentence,  now  largely  reduced,  if  not  extinct,  by  their  terms 
having  expired.  The  country  has  also  received  a  large  free  emigrant  popula- 
tion, and  now  contains,  of  all  classes,  upwards  of  160,000  inhabitants.  New 
South  Wales  is  only  as  yet  occupied  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  divided  into 
counties  extending  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Howe,  the  south  point,  to  More- 
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ton  Bay,  and  stretching  inland  to  an  average  distance  of  150  miles,  interior  to 
which  are  Commissioners  districts,  reaching  to  the  Darling  river.  The  nature 
of  the  country,  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  wool, 
with  the  constant  and  vast  demand  for  that  article  of  produce,  renders  sheep- 
rearing  the  staple  business,  and  wool  the  chief  export.  The  wool  acquires  a 
remarkable  degree  of  softness,  and  cloth  of  the  finest  quality  has  been  manu- 
factured from  it.  The  pastures  are  also  favourable  to  horses  and  cattle.  In  1788, 
with  the  first  colony,  there  landed,  of  homed  cattle  5,  horses  5,  sheep  29;  of 
swine  no  return  was  made.  In  1848.  there  were  of  homed  cattle  1,366,164,  horses 
97,400,  sheep  6,530,542,  and  swine  65,216.  That  train  of  moral  evils  which  the 
system  of  transportation  entailed  upon  the  colony  has  been  largely  checked  of 
late  years  by  vigorous  religious  and  instructional  efforts ;  and  New^  South  Wales 
is  now  said  to  be  as  little  tainted  with  open  vice  and  crime  as  any  other  colony 
of  the  British  crown. 

Sydney,  the  capital,  named  afterthe  colonial  secretary  at  the  formation  of  the 
colony,  for  a  long  period  a  mere  village  of  huts,  is  now  an  elegant  city.  It 
occupies  the  southern  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  a  noble  basin,  two  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  gradually  expanding  to  three,  and  stretching  about  fifteen  miles 
into  the  interior.  The  public  buildings  and  many  of  the  houses  are  of  white 
freestone,  producing  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  It  has  a  government- 
house,  a  Protestant  cathedral,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  places  of  worship, 
two  colleges,  two  hospitals,  a  colonial  museum,  a  necropolis,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  Hyde  park.— Population  40,000  :  but  60,000  with  the  suburbs.  Paramatta, 
on  a  river  of  that  name  flowing  into  Port  Jackson,  is  a  corporate  town  15  miles 
from  Sydney.  Steamers  and  stage-coaches  ply  between  the  two.  The  soft 
woollen  fabric  called  Paramatta  is  made  here.  Windsor,  20  miles  from  Para- 
matta, and  35  from  Sydney,  is  on  the  Hawkesbury,  navigable  to  the  sea  for 
vessels  of  100  tons.  Liverpool,  20  miles  from  Sydney,  is  on  the  George  river, 
with  about  5,000  inhabitants.  The  river  flows  into  Botany  Say,  a  name  familiar 
to  English  ears,  but  never,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  site  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment. It  was  intended  to  be  so,  and  the  first  convicts  were  landed  there,  but 
the  immediate  discovery  of  Port  Jackson  led  to  their  removal  to  it  as  a  more 
suitable  location.  The  Bay  is  now  nearly  as  wild  and  desolate  as  when  first 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  All  the  preceding  towns  are  in  Cumberland,  the 
county  of  the  capital.  BathursF,  120  miles  west  of  Sydney,  is  a  flourishing 
town  in  the  centre  of  a  great  pastoral  district.  The  road  to  it  from  the  capital 
crosses  the  Blue  Mountains  by  the  Victoria  Pass,  constructed  by  convict  labour, 
and  opened  in  1832.  i^'ewcastle,  on  the  coast.  80  miles  north  of  Sydney,  has 
coal  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  working  of  which  was  to  commence  in  1850. 
Port  Stephens,  a  fine  harbour,  further  north,  has  the  town  of  Currington  on  its 
shore,  belonging  to  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  whose  estates,  com- 
prising upwards  of  a  million  of  acres,  are  in  the  vicinity.  Camden  County. 
south  of  Sydney,  is  remarkable  for  a  tract  of  60,000  acres,  called  the  "  Cow 
Pasture,"  from  large  herds  of  cattle  found  there,  sprung  from  three  runaways 
of  a  herd  landed  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  It  has  also  a  singular  region, 
called  the  "Five  Islands,"  froni  rocky  islets  near  the  shore,  deemed  the  gar- 
den of  New  South  Wales,  from  its  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation. 

Westeen  Australia,  or  the  Swan  River  settlement,  consists  of  that  portion 
of  the  country  l>ing  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  129°,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  colonization  dates  from  the  year  1 829,  when  a 
number  of  British  settlers  arrived,  and  located  themselves  along  the  banks  of 
the  Swan  and  Canning  rivers.  It  is  twenty  days  sail  nearer  England  than 
Sydney,  and  the  nearest  of  the  settled  districts  to  the  East  Indies.  The  rains 
here  are  generally  frequent  and  regular;  and  no  serious  droughts,  feared  by  the 
early  settlers,  have  occurred.  This  colony  has  been  unjustly  neglected,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  start,  and  its  distance  from  the  older  and  more  populated  dis- 
tricts. It  possesses  a  soil  fielding  good  returns  to  skill  and  labour,  though 
giving  little  of  its  own  accord.    The  population  is  verj-  limited,  about  5,000. 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  about  nine  miles  inland,  on  the  nojth  bank  of  the  Swan 
river.  A  special  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  its  founder,  Sir  James  Stirling.  Its  object  is  to  instnict  them 
gradually,  and  without  compulsion,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  A  superinten- 
dent is  located  at  Mount  Eliza  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  small  salary,  and 
an  allotment  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment.  He  is  required  to 
receive  such  natives  as  choose  to  come  to  him,  but  to  retain  none  against  their 
will.  They  are  taught  to  till  the  ground,  use  common  tools,  build  improved 
huts  for  themselves,  and  all  those  arts  which  are  suited  to  their  capacity  and 
Z   2 
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social  state.  Freemantle  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Swan  river;  and  Albany,  on 
King  George's  Sound. 

South  Australia  includes  that  portion  of  the  country  situated  between  the 
meridians  of  132°  and  141°  E.,  and  between  the  southern  coast,  and  the  paral'ie! 
of  26°  s.  It  contains  nearly  .SOO.OOO  square  miles,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  is  very  vaguely  known.  The  lower  course  of  the  Murray  river,  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  at  various  points,  but  without  a  navigable  outlet, 
lies  within  its  limits;  and  also  the  singular  horse-shoe  lake  Torrens,  with  its 
vast  basin,  a  mere  swamp  coated  with  salt.  The  colony  dates  from  the  year 
1836,  when  the  firs^t  emigrants  reached  Kangaroo  Island.  Notwithstanding 
early  misfortunes,  it  has  advanced  with  surprising  rapidity,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  1843,  rendered  doubly  important  by  the  fact, 
that  no  reserves  are  made  by  govemient  with  regard  to  minerals,  which  are  the 
unfettered  property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  This  mineral  wealth,  lead  and 
copper,  was  discovered  by  accident.  No  one  suspected  its  existence  except  a 
single  German  geologist,  whose  statements  that  the  hills  were  metalliferous  was 
universally  discredited.  At  length,  a  young  florist  met  with  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  while  in  search  of  wild  flowers:  and  a  protruding 
;nass  of  clay  slate  was  afterwards  observed,  tinged  with  green,  like  a  rock  coated 
with  beautiful  ircen  moss.  Copper  is  now  largely  worked.  The  most  important 
mines  are  the  Kapunda,  Jlontacute,  and  Burra  Burra.  The  latter  place,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Razorback  mountain,  about  100  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  has 
acquired  notoriety  for  its  rich  and  abundant  ores. 

Adelaide,  the  capital,  occupies  an  ill-chosen  inland  site,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
St.  Vincent's  Gulf.  It  is  sjTiimetrically  laid  out,  but  very  incomplete.  The 
Torrens,  which  runs  through  it,  is  a  torrent  in  winter,  reduced  to  a  thread  in 
summer,  connecting  a  chain  of  ponds.  Population— 10,000.  Port  Adelaide, 
seven  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  Glenelg,  at  the  same  distance  to  the  south- 
west, are  the  ports  of  the  capital,  distant  by  sea  about  1,100  miles  from  Sydney. 
500  from  Melbourne,  700  from  Launceston  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  SCO  from 
Hobart  Town,  and  2,000  from  New  Zealand. 

Victoria,  recently  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  under  the  name  of  the  Port 
Philip  district,  occupies  the  south-east  comer  of  Australia,  and  has  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  more  southerly  position  gives  it  a  much 
more  temperate  or  European  climate  than  tlfat  of  the  other  districts ;  and  its 
amount  of  permanent  surface-water  is  more  considerable.  Abundance  of  fine 
timber  evidence  fertility  and  moisture.  The  important  chain  of  the  Australian 
Alps  rises  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  Pyrenees  and  Grampians  on  the  western. 
The  colony  commenced  its  independent  existence  in  the  year  1850.  It  has  a 
population  of  50,000. 

Melhvnrne,  the  capital,  on  the  Yarra  Yarra  river,  not  far  from  its  outlet  into 
Port  Philip,  has  risen  from  a  nucleusof  huts  in  the  forest  in  1838,  loan  important 
town.  It  is  about  600  miles  from  Sydney  overland,  and  has  a  regular  mail  com- 
munication with  it. — Population,  13.000. 

By  the  Australian  Colonies  liill,  which  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the 
ses.sion  of  1850,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia.  Van  Diemens' 
Land,  and  Western  Australia  prospectively,  are  each  to  possess  a  I-egislative 
Council;  the  number  of  members  in  the  said  councils  to  be  liable  to  variation, 
End  to  he  detemiined  by  the  respective  governors  in  council ;  one-third  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown  or  its  representative,  and  two-tliirds  to  he  elected  by  the 
colonies.  It  has  also  been  provided,  that  the  Crown  may  nominate  any  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Australian  colonies  governor-general.  The  Legislative 
Councils  of  two  or  more  of  the  colonies  may  require  the  convocation  of  a  general 
assembly,  to  consist  of  the  governor-general  and  a  house  of  delegates,  to  be 
elected  by  each  Legislative  Council  in  the  i)roportion  of  two  for  eacli  colony,  and 
one  additional  member  for  every  15,000  inhabitants  in  each  colony. 

There  are  several  considerable  islands  along  the  Australian  shores,  and  .t  great 
number  of  small  extent.  The  large  islands  are  Melville,  separated  from  the 
north  coast  by  Dundas  and  Clarence  Straits;  Bathurst,  divided  from  the  ])re- 
reding  by  Apsley  Strait;  Groote  Eylandl.  (big  island),  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria; Z>i/* //(7r(«^,  on  the  west  coast,  called  after  the  Dutch  navigator  of  tiuit 
name;  A'«H_(;a)oo,  on  the  south  coast,  abounding  with  salt,  the  kangaroos  now 
scarce  ;  Slradbmke  and  Mnrelun,  on  the  east  coast,  sheltering  Moreton  Hay  ;  and 
Great  Sandy  Island,  on  the  same  coast,  to  the  north.  JiiSturaliuu  Isloinl,  n 
►mall  granite  mass  on  the  north-east  coast,  was  so  named  by  Captain  Uligh,  in 
1783,  who  visited  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of" Charles  ii.  Bi>cl:v 
liland,  the  western  limit  of  the  dangerous  part  of  Torres  Strait,  is  so  called  froiii 
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its  flocks  of  stupid  gannets.  It  lies  in  the  ordinary  track  of  vessels,  and  is  a 
constant  place  of  resort  for  those  which  pass  between  Australia,  India,  and 
China.  It  has  also  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  from  a  small  shed  erected  upon 
it.  beneath  which  is  a  large  chest,  containing  a  blank  book,  pens  and  ink,  with 
some  provisions  for  any  boats'  crew  escaping  from  a  wreck.  Letters  are  left  here 
by  ships,  and  notices  entered  in  the  book  announcing  their  safe  arrival.  A 
similar  plan  is  adopted  by  the  whalers  at  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  Bountiful 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  were  so  called  by  Captain  Flinders,  on 
account  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  turtle  found  there.  The  Capricorn  group, 
on  the  east  coast,  the  commencement  of  the  coral  islets  on  passing  from  south 
to  north,  have  that  name  from  their  position  under  the  southern  tropic. 

Torres  Strait,  has  an  intricate  navigation,  being  encumbered  with  islands, 
reefs,  and  shoals  ;  and  many  maritime  disasters  have  occurred  in  it.  The  Gulf 
cf  Carpentaria  is  a  noble  inlet,  extending  inland  (iOO  miles,  with  a  coast-line 
of  fOO  miles,  including  the  bays  and  windings. 

The  first  point  of  Australia  seen  by  European  eyes,  was  a  portion  of  the  north 
coast,  by  the  Dutch,  in  1606.  The  north  extremity.  Cape  York,  was  seen  by 
the  Spanish  commander,  Luis  Vaes  de  Torres,  a  few  months  afterwards,  whose 
name  has  been  appropriately  given  to  the  adjoining  strait,  but  this  discovery 
was  lost  till  1770,  when  it  was  remade  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  nearest  possible  route  from  Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales  is  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  will  be  practicable  for  steam  navigation  all  the  way 
whenever  the  isthmus  is  opened  by  an  oceanic  canal. 

Miles. 

Route  from  Southampton  to  Sydney  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 13,288. 

„  „  "  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. ..12, 700. 

434.  Fan  Diemens  Land,  or  Tasmania,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Austraha,  aud  separated  from  it  by  Bass  Strait, 
extends  210  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  150  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  possesses  an  area  of  27,000  square  miles, 
being  rather  more  than  one-sixth  less  than  Ireland.  The 
roast  abounds  with  fine  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours,  some 
of  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  inland,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  interior  is  more  than  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  rendering  the  export  of  produce  easy.  The  surface 
is  generally  hilly,  and  forms  high  downs  in  the  centre, 
inclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  which  are  occasionally  bold, 
wild,  and  stern.  Government  Hut,  the  highest  habitation 
of  the  island,  is  3,949  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  central 
downs  ;  Mount  Humboldt,  the  highest  point,  towards  the 
south-west,  rising  5,520  feet.  The  rivers  and  small  streams 
are  numerous  ;  the  rains  are  regular  and  abundant ;  the 
extensive  tracts  of  forest,  consisting  of  trees  of  great 
variety  and  immense  size,  eucalypti  and  acacias,  proclaim 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  while  the  climate  is  English  in  all 
its  best  features. — The  important  rivers  are  the  Tamar, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Esk, 
flowing  to  the  north  ;  and  the  Derwent,  issuing  from  a  lake 
on  the  iiigh  central  downs,  and  descending  south-east  to 
the  noble  estuary  on  which  the  capital  is  situated.  From 
the  limited  size  of  the  island,  and  its  comparatively  long 
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settlement,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface 
under  skilfully  conducted  cultivation.  In  fact,  no  colony 
is  said  to  bear  such  a  near  resemblance  to  the  mother 
country  in  its  occupied  districts,  by  neat  villages  and  pro- 
minently seated  churches,  houses  embosomed  in  orchards, 
clipped  hedge-rows,  inclosures  instead  of  shepherds,  to 
restrain  the  flocks  from  wandering,  and  fields  of  clover,  rye- 
grass, and  corn,  in  place  of  the  natural  herbage.  The 
population  amounts  to  60,000,  all  foreigners  to  the  island, 
and  almost  all  British. 

Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  founded  in  1804,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Derwent  estuarj',  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Storm  Bay.  It  boasts  the 
finest  anchorage,  and  admits  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest  burden.  An 
amphitheatre  of  fine  hills  forms  the  back-ground,  among  which  Mount  Welling- 
ton rises  upwards  of  3,000  feet.  Numerous  villas  inclosed  with  groves  form  the 
suburbs.  Population — 16,000.  Launceston,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is 
on  the  Tamar.  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  country.  A 
fine  road  of  121  miles  connects  it  with  the  capital. 

The  colony  is  a  penal  settlemen  ?,  but  the  convicts  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  Tasman's  Peninsula,  Maria  Island,  and  Macquarie  Harbour.  From  the  report 
of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  it  appears 
that  the  numbef  of  convicts  sent  from  1817  to  that  date  amounted  to  27,759, 
and  the  average  annual  number,  for  five  past  years,  to  2,07g.  The  present 
convict  population  is  probably  20,000.  Tasman's  Peninsula,  is  an  extensive 
and  deeply  indented  tract  of  the  east  coast,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
with  the  smaller  Forrestier  peninsula,  which  is  itself  nearly  detached  from 
the  main  land.  A  strong  military  guard  is  kept  at  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  two  peninsulas.  Tasman's  terminates  with  a  remarkable  formation  of 
columnar  basalt,  called  Cape  Pillar.  Maria  Island,  a  little  to  the  north,  com- 
memorates by  its  name  a  daughter  of  Van  Diemen.  It  received  its  first  con- 
victs in  1825.  Macquarie  Harbour,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  station  of  those 
whose  crimes  are  of  an  aggravated  nature. 

The  aborigines,  an  Oceanic  negro  race,  have  been  forcibly  removed  to  Flinder's 
Island  in  Bass's  Strait.  This  proceeding  called  forth  severe  comments  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  adopted  in  order  to  terminate  a  fearful  succession  of  robberies, 
burnings,  and  murders.  All  of  that  race  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
Malayo-Polynesians,  and  even  from  the  Australians,  by  the  unextinguishable 
hatred  they  bear  to  those  who  attempt  to  settle  in  their  territory,  and  which 
is  continued  as  long  as  a  man  of  the  tribe  exists.  In  1830,  the  whole  island  was 
put  under  martial  law,  and  the  entire  population  required  by  proclamation  to 
assist  in  one  great  attempt  to  secure  the  natives.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  form 
a  line  around  them,  with  the  intention  of  driving  them  into  a  cul-de-aacm 
Tasman's  I'eninsula.  But  this  attempt  failed.  At  length  they  surrendered  in 
despair,  and  were  removed  to  Flinder's  Island,  where  food  and  clothes  were 
provided  for  them.  In  1835,  the  epoch  of  their  deportation,  they  numbered 
only  210;  and  by  1842,  were  reduced  to  54. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  so  cilled  after  the  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia, 
Antliony  Van  Diemen,  but  is  more  properly  styled  Tasmania,  after  Abel  Jasmcn 
Tasman,  the  real  discoverer,  November  24,  1642.  It  was  believed  to  form  part 
of  Australia  down  to  the  year  1798,  when  Bass  established  its  insularity,  by 
passing  in  an  open  boat  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 

Norfolk  Island,  e.n.e.  of  Sydney,  at  the  distance  of  900  miles,  and  north- 
west of  New  Zealand,  is  a  penal  settlement  included  in  the  government  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  In  Februar)-,  1798,  it  received  a  small  company  from  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  consisting  of  twenty-two  persons, 
of  whom  fifteen  were  convicts,  a  large  band  of  transports  speedily  following.  A 
singular  circumstance  marks  the  early  historj'  of  the  settlement.  I'rovisions 
failing,  all  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  eve  of  perishing,  when  they  were  saved 
by  a  large  Hock  of  aquatic  birds  alighting  on  the  island  to  lay  their  eggs.  Their 
number  was  so  great,  that  for  two  months  the  settlers  captured  ttova  two  to 
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three  thousand  every  night,  with  an  incalculable  quantity  of  eggs,  upon  which 
they  subsisted.  The  island  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  noted  for  its  fine  vege- 
tation, among  which  is  the  lofty  cone-bearing  tree,  araucaria  excelsa,  attaining 
a  height  of  from  180  to  223  feet,  and  called  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  from  its 
site,  but  found  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia. 

435.  New  Zealand,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Australia, 
at  the  distance  of  about  1,100  miles,  and  near  the  antipodes 
of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  two  large  islands,  and  one  ot 
small  dimensions,  extending  in  a  curved  line  from  north  to 
south.  The  northern  island,  or  New  Ulster,  is  about  one- 
sixth  less  than  England  and  Wales ;  the  middle,  or  New 
Munster,  separated  from  it  by  Cook's  Strait,  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  larger ;  the  southern,  or  New  Leinster,  divided 
from  the  preceding  by  Foveaux  Strait,  is  only  equal  in 
extent  to  a  moderate-sized  English  county.  The  corre- 
spondence in  area  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
"  Britain  of  the  South,"  as  the  New  Zealand  group  is 
frequently  styled,  from  natural  resemblances,  has  been  thus 
stated : — 

United  Kingdom.  New  Zealand. 

Acres.  Acre*. 

England  and  Wales...  37  millions.  Northern  Island  ...  31  millions 

Scotland 19        „  Middle  Island  46        „ 

Ireland    21        „  Southern  Island  ...     1        ,, 

The  group  extends  about  800  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south  ;  but  the  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  and  very 
varying,  owing  to  deeply  indented  shores.  This  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  northern  island,  which  has  a  widtli 
amounting  at  the  most  to  200  miles,  but  diminishing  to 
less  than  five  miles.  The  coast-liiie  probably  exceeds 
3,000  miles,  marked  with  many  large  and  well  protected 
harbours. — Situated  near  the  antipodes,  everything  in 
nature  is,  of  course,  as  to  times  and  seasons,  discordant  to 
what  it  is  with  us,  while  various  phenomena  occur  under 
reverse  circumstances.  Midnight  reigns  there  at  our  noon- 
day. June  is  midwinter,  January  midsummer.  The 
compass-needle  points  to  the  south.  The  north  is  the 
warmest,  and  the  south  the  coldest  point.  The  luminosity, 
which  we  designate,  from  its  general  position  in  the 
heavens,  the  aurora  borealis,  occurs  there  as  the  aurora 
atistralis.  The  surface  rises  in  grand  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  forests  clothing 
their  slopes,  and  innumerable  rills  pouring  down  their 
declivities,  forming  considerable  streams  in  the  great 
valleys.      Mount  Edgecombe,  the  highest  point,  on  the 
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eastern  shore  of  the  northern  island,  attains  the  height  of 
9,630  feet ;  but  Mount  Egmont,  on  the  western  coast,  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  mass, — a  volcanic  cone, 
quite  extinct,  rising  8,840  feet,  or  about  1,G00  feet  above 
the  snow- line,  in  complete  isolation  from  a  perfectly  level 
plain,  a  thick  belt  of  woods  adorning  its  base.  There  are 
evidences  of  the  islands  having  been  the  scenes  of  extensive 
combustion  in  ancient  times,  while  the  present  intensity  of 
subterranean  heat  is  proclaimed  by  warm  lakes,  ponds,  and 
springs  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  the  mountain  of 
Tongariri,  with  other  active  volcanic  vents.  Shocks  of 
earthquakes,  occasionally  very  sensible,  are  frequent  in 
cei-tain  districts,  and  have  excited  great  alarm  among  the 
European  colonists;  but  it  does  not  appear -that  the 
natives  themselves  have  any  tradition  of  formidable  catas- 
trophes of  the  kind  having  occurred.  The  climate  is 
universally  spoken  of  in  terms  of  no  common  eulogy,  as 
remarkably  salubrious  and  agreeable,  more  equable  than 
our  own,  and  more  mild, — the  winters  being  warmer,  while 
cool  and  refreshing  sea-breezes  prevent  oppressive  heat  and 
sultriness  in  the  summer  months.  Tlie  soil,  though 
variable  in  quaUty,  is  in  many  parts  extremely  rich,  densely 
clothed  in  its  natural  state  with  a  wild  indigenous  vegeta- 
tion of  valuable  timber- trees,  ornamental  and  dye-woods, 
majestic  ferns,  and  the  native  flax,  j^^ortnium  tenax, 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  fibre.  European  grain 
of  all  kinds,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  grow  luxuriantly  on  the 
cleared  surface  ;  and  admirable  pastures  for  cattle  are  pro- 
duced by  the  sowing  of  the  English  grasses.  There  are 
no  predatory  animals,  or  venomous  reptiles,  and  no  indige- 
nous quadrupeds ;  but  all  the  introduced  domesticated 
races  thrive  well.  — Coal  has  been  found  in  various  districts, 
and  used  in  steamers  with  success  ;  while  niinet-als  of  other 
descriptions  apj)ear  to  be  abundant. — The  aborigines,  a 
vigorous  race  of  Malayo-Polynesians,  are  supposed  not  to 
exceed  110,000,  and  are  principally  found  in  the  northern 
island.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  amicable 
relations  with  them  on  the  ])art  of  the  British  colonists ; 
and  not  without  success  have  missionaries,  of  various 
Christian  denominations,  laboured  to  extend  to  them  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  trucv  religion.  The  colonists 
may  probably  number  20,000,  in  course  of  steady  annual 
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augmentation  from  emigrants.  Tliey  are  mostly  persons 
of  the  niicldle  and  even  higher  ranks  of  life,  —who,  attracted 
by  the  climate  and  natural  fertility  of  the  islands,  with 
their  adaptation  for  all  purposes  of  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  have  sold  their  home  estates,  chartered 
ships,  and  gone  out  in  companies,  with  suitable  prepara- 
tion, to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  nation  in  the 
Southern  Seas.  To  those  who  may  desire  to  leave  their 
native  land,  and  who  are  healthy,  temperate,  industrious, 
and  persevering,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  earth 
offering  greater  advantages  as  a  land  of  settlement.  Indi- 
viduals of  different  habits  may  possibly  succeed,  but  have 
no  right  to  anticipate  success,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  December,  1642.  He  seems  to 
have  merely  seen  the  north  coast  of  the  northern  island,  and  did  not  land  upon 
it.  Captain  Cook,  in  1796,  circumnavigated  the  islands,  took  formal  possession 
of  them  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  surveyed  the  coasts  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  and  passed  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  In  his  journal, 
he  observed,  "  If  this  country  should  ever  be  settled  by  people  from  Europe, 
they  would,  with  a  little  industry,  be  very  soon  supplied  not  only  with  the 
necessaries  but  with  the  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance."  About  the  year 
IS  14,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  themselves  on  the  east  coast  ol 
the  northern  island;  and  in  1822,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  commenced 
stations  on  the  west  coast,  both  bodies  subsequently  extending  their  operations. 
In  1839,  a  Colonization  Company  was  formed  in  London,  for  purposes  indicated 
by  its  title,  which  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1841,  in  which  year 
New  Zealand  was  erected  into  an  independent  British  colony.  In  Jt.nuary, 
1848,  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces — the  one  embracing  the  north  portion  of 
the  northern  island — the  other,  comprising  the  remaining  portion,  and  the 
whole  of  the  middle  and  southern  islands.  The  latter  territory  is  entrusted  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company  for  colonization  purposes.  The  government  is  at 
present  administered  by  a  governor-in-chief,  residing  at  Auckland ;  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, residing  at  Wellington  ;  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  six  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor,  who  has  power  to  add  to  their  number.  He  is 
also  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  constitute  fresh  provincial  divisions,  and 
municipal  districts  or  boroughs  in  each  province.  On  the  5th  April,  1853,  pro- 
vincial assemblies  and  a  general  assembly  are  to  be  established,  each  consisting 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  former  elected  by 
the  people,  the  latter  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Auckland,  the  capital,  is  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Northern  Island,  and 
the  western  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Thames,  with  a  convenient  harbour  land- 
locked by  small  islands  off  its  mouth.  It  boasts  the  finest  climate,  and  as  the 
seat  of  government  commands  the  best  society,  enjoys  settled  institutions,  and 
possesses  in  comparative  abundance  the  appliances  of  civilized  life.  At  no 
great  distance  northwards  is  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  natives  reside,  the  chief  whaling  station  of  the  colony. 

Wellington,  the  capital  of  the  southern  government,  at  the  south  extremity 
of  the  same  island,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Cook's  strait,  is  the  oldest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  populous  of  all  the  settlements.  It  was  founded  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company  in  the  early  part  of  1840.  The  neighbouring  country 
has  been  opened  by  means  of  roads  not  surpassed  by  those  of  Britain.  The 
Wellington  Independent  of  January  5,  1S48,  contains  the  following  Table  of  tbe 
climate,  as  compared  with  that  of  London  : — 


iWellington.. 
{London  


52-50 
50-39 


Mean  of 
Coldest 
Month. 


48-85 
3912 


44-05 
37-36 


64-25 
6.>-43 


128 

178 


28-73 
24-80 
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Shocks  of  eaHhqnnkes  are  frequent  in  this  district.  Mr.  Justice  Chapman 
noticed  24  in  1846.  and  16  in  1847,  but  only  a  few  were  palpably  felt,  and  led  to 
no  inference  that  they  were  ever  likely  to  become  serious.  But  in  October,  1848, 
they  were  alarming,  and  occasioned  considerable  damage.  The  volcano  of 
Tongariri,  140  miles  to  the  north,  continually  emitting  jets  of  steam  and  smoke, 
iind  occasionally  flame,  is  apparently  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

New  Plymouth,  on  the  western  side  of  the  northern  island,  founded  in  1841  ; 
Nelson,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  middle  island  ;  and  Otago,  on  the  east  coast, 
founded  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal settlements.  The  new  settlement  of  Canterbury,  promoted  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  the  first  colonists,  some  of  high  rank, 
have  recently  sailed,  and  to  which  a  bishop  has  been  appointed,  is  in  Middle 
island. 

The  following  islands  occur  in  geographical  connection  with  New  Zealand. 

1.  On  the  east,  the  Chatham  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  400  miles,  discovered  by 
Lieutenant  Broughton,  in  1791,  in  the  brig  Chatham,  whence  the  name,  and 
since  frequented  by  sealers  and  whalers.  The  group  consists  of  one  large 
island,  Chatham,  remarkable  for  a  tract  which  is  burning  slowly  beneath  the 
surface:  two  of  small  extent,  Pitt's  and  South  East;  and  several  still  smaller, 
the  Pyramid,  Fort,  Outpost,  Sentry,  Two  Sisters,  and  Forty-fourth  Degree  isles. 
The  islanders,  a  harmless  race  of  about  1,200,  about  the  year  1830,  were  soon 
afterwards  conquered  by  a  band  of  New  Zealanders,  who  reduced  them  to 
slavery,  and  not  90  survived  at  the  period  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  visit  in  1840. 

2.  On  the  south-east,  the  Bounty  Isles,  a  small  archipelago,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  in  1788  ;  and  Antipodes  Island,  so  called  from  being  the  nearest  land 
to  the  antipodes  of  Greenwich,  discovered  by  Captain  Pendleton  in  1800.  The 
island  is  situated  in  lat.  49°  40'  s.,  long.  177°  20'  E.  3.  On  the  south,  the  Auck- 
land Isles,  consisting  of  one  principal  mountainous  mass,  30  miles  long  by  15 
broad,  and  several  islets,  about  180  miles  from  the  south  extremity  of  New 
Zealand.  They  were  discovered  by  one  of  Mr.  Enderby's  agents.  Captain  Bris- 
tow,  in  1806;  and  visited  by  the  Antarctic  expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross  in 
1840.  No  land  animal  was  seen  except  the  domestic  pig,  introduced  by  the  first 
discoverer,  and  now  occurring  in  great  numbers  m  a  wild  state.  The  stock  of 
useful  animals  was  increased  by  sheep,  and  rabbits  ;  and  several  kinds  of  edible 
vegetables  were  sown  and  planted.  The  group  has  been  ceded  by  the  British 
government  to  a  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  station  for  the  southern 
whale  fishery,  and  is  now  in  process  of  settlement.  Campbell  Island,  south  of 
the  Aucklands,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Hazelburgh  in  1810.  The  Antarctic  expedition  found  here  the  remains  of  some 
huts,  as  also  the  graves  of  several  seamen  employed  in  the  southern  fishery,  and 
amongst  them  that  of  a  French  woman  accidentally  drowned. 

436.  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  situated  on  the  north  of 
Austraha,  and  immediately  south  of  the  equator,  extends 
about  1,200  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  ranks 
after  Borneo  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the  globe,  having 
an  area  reckoned  at  200,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  France.  Its  shores  have  not  been  occupied  by 
any  civilized  nation,  nor  has  the  interior  been  penetrated 
by  any  traveller,  owing  to  the  dangerous  habits  of  the 
natives,  hut  it  is  known  to  yield  in  abundance  many  of  the 
])recious  products  of  the  tropics,  and  is  the  native  region 
of  the  beautiful  birds  of  I'aradise.  The  Papuan  race, 
oceanic  negroes,  are  spread  over  the  numerous  insular 
clusters  on  the  east  and  south-east,  separated  from  Australia 
by  the  Coral  Sea,  gradually  mixing  eastward  with  the 
Polvnesians. 
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The  term  Papuan  is  derived  from  a  Malayan  word,  signifying  "  crisp-haired." 
Tanna  Papua,  "land  of  the  crisp-haired,"  denominates  New  Guinea,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  exclusively  occupied  by  the  race.  The  hair  is  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarit)'.  It  does  not  spread  equably  over  the  head,  as  is  usual  with  the 
African  negroes,  but  grows  in  small  separate  tufts,  each  tuft,  if  allowed  to  grow, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  spiral  ringlet.  Hence  the  phrase,  "mop-headed 
Papuans."  The  custom  of  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  uncut,  is,  however,  by  no 
means  universal.  Filing  down  the  front  teeth  till  they  become  pointed,  is  com- 
mon with  some  tribes ;  boring  the  septum  of  the  nose  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending some  ornament  is  generally  practised;  and  the  remarkable  usage  pre- 
vails, of  raising  the  skin  in  cicatrices  over  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  cuttings 
and  inflaming  processes,  an  operation  quite  different  from  the  tattooing  of  some 
of  the  Malayo-Polynesians.  Though  not  unattended  with  suffering,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Papuans  possess  a  callousness  of  skin,  or  insensibility  of  pain, 
which  is  quite  unknown  to  the  civilized  races.  Their  features  are  decidedly 
negro  ;  and  their  complexion  universally  a  deep  chocolate. 

The  Papuan  archipelago,  besides  New  Guinea,  includes  the  Admiralty  Islands, 
New  Hanover,  Kew  Britain,  Louisiade,  Solomon,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
Sew  Hebrides,  and  Xiew  Caledonia,  groups  extending  over  an  immense  space, 
but  unimportant  and  little  known.  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  has 
acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity,  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  devoted  mis. 
sionary  WUliams. 


Polynesia. 

437.  Polynesia,  signifying  "many  islands,"  includes  the 
prodigious  number,  variously  arranged  in  clusters,  chains, 
and  scattered  detachments,  which  stud  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific  between  the  regions  of  Malaysia  and  Australasia  on 
the  west,  and  the  shores  of  America  on  the  east,  but  sepa- 
rated from  that  continent  by  a  wide  space  of  unencumbered 
ocean,  advancing  to  the  parallel  of  30°  on  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  nearlv  to  the  same  limit  on  the  south  of  the 
line.  The  grand  total  is  quite  unknown,  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable, that  there  are  individual  islets  which  have  altoge- 
ther escaped  the  notice  of  civilized  man.  Obvious  prudential 
considerations  lead  the  mass  of  navigators  to  sail  in  tracks 
which  have  previously  been  traversed  ;  and  hence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  vessels  which  have  been  afloat 
on  the  Pacific,  new  islands  are  still  occasionally  discovered 
by  exploring  ships  and  adventurous  whalers.  A  triple  divi- 
sion of  the  region  into  High,  Median,  and  Low,  is  conve- 
niently made,  founded  upon  diversities  of  natural  construc- 
tion. 1 .  High  Polynesia  includes  that  portion  which  ranges 
above  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  of  which  the  Marquesas, 
Society,  and  Sandwich  groups  offer  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples. The  latter  contains  in  Hawai  the  greatest  elevation, 
Mowna  Kea  rising  nearly  14,000  feet.  All  the  islands  of 
this  class  are  of  volcanic  origin.  They  present  the  most 
splendid  and  luxuriant  landscapes,  tropical  plants  growing 
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at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  bright  verdure  of  various 
shades  clothing  their  sides,  where  rock,  wood,  and  rill  com- 
bine to  form  scenes  of  unsurpassed  natural  beauty.  Some 
have  volcanoes  at  present  in  action,  while  others  exhibit 
indubitable  marks  of  volcanic  eruption,  in  a  conical  shape, 
and  in  rocks  which  have  evidently  undergone  the  action  of 
fire.  Reef-belts  of  coral  are  common  appendages,  varying 
in  distance  from  the  shores,  from  a  few  yards  to  two  miles. 
These  belts  act  as  great  natural  breakwaters,  and  are  admi- 
rably designed  for  the  protection  of  the  land.  They 
receive  the  vast  swells  of  the  Pacific,  which,  if  reaching 
the  coast,  would  speedily  wash  away  the  soft  alluvial  soil 
which  in  many  places  borders  the  sea,  and  thus  deprive  the 
natives  of  their  most  productive  tracts.  There  are  open- 
ings here  and  there,  by  which  vessels  enter  to  their  anchor- 
a2;e,  in  the  calm  lagoons  formed  between  the  reefs  and  the 
shores ;  and  singularly  enough,  these  openings  are  invari- 
ably opposite  the  mouths  of  running  streams,  an  advantage 
fully  appreciated  by  the  mariner  who  touches  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watering  his  ship. — 2.  Median  Polynesia  embraces 
the  islands  below  the  height  of  the  preceding  division,  and 
above  100  feet.  They  are  equally  fruitful  and  beautiful, 
but  have  less  imposing  features,  and  are  generally  composed 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  coralline  rock 
altered  and  elevated  by  volcanic  agency. — 3.  Low  Polynesia 
comprehends  the  coral  islands,  rising  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  waves,  many  of  which  are  largely  invaded  by  the  ocean 
in  storms.  They  are  very  numerous,  mostly  small,  some- 
times wooded,  but  always  covered  with  verdure.  A  consi- 
derable number  consists  of  narrow,  circular,  or  oval-shaped 
belts,  surrounding  a  smooth  lagoon,  connected  by  a  single 
opening  with  the  sea. 

438.  Owing  to  an  intertropical  position,  Polynesia  is  sub- 
ject to  intense  solar  heat ;  but  this  is  modified  by  a  vast 
expanse  of  ocean,  by  elevation  in  the  case  of  the  high  islands, 
and  by  free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes  in  the  instance  of  the 
low,  rendering  the  climate  in  general  salubrious,  and  seldom 
oppressive.  The  native  regefable  productions  include,  as 
the  most  important  or  widely  distributed,  the  cocoa-palm, 
the  bread-frnit  tree,  bananas  and  plantains,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  several  plants  with  edible  roots.  "When  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  the  only  qnadriq)eds  found  were  the 
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dog  and  hog  ;  and,  excepting  in  the  Marian  Isles,  there  are 
no  land  reptiles. — The  natives  are  of  Malay  extraction,  and 
hence  are  commonly  styled  Malayo-Polynesians.  Many  ot 
them  have  long  in  various  quarters  been  under  Christian 
instruction,  and  brought  to  abandon  the  crimes  to  which 
they  were  formerly  addicted, — idolatry,  infanticide,  and 
cannibalism  ;  though,  unhappily,  missionary  efforts  for  their 
benefit  have  been  extensively  comiteracted  by  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  foreign  sailors. 

DIVISIONS. 

1.  North  of  the  Esuator. 

The  Bonin  Islands,  or  Islas  del  Arzobispo.    Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands. 
The  Carolinas.  including  the  Pelew  Group,  at  the  west  extremity,  and  the 
Marshall,  Ralick,  Radack,  and  Gilbert  archipelagoes,  on  the  east. 
The  Sandwich,  or  Hawaiian  Islands. 

2.  South  of  the  Esuator. 

The  Feejee,  Friendly  or  Tonga,  and  Navigator's  or  Samoan  Islands.    Cook's, 
or  the  Hervey  Islands,  Austral  Isles. 
The  Society,  and  the  Low  Islands,  with  the  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
The  Marquesas  or  Mendanas.    Scattered  Islands. 

The  cocoa-palm  (cocos  nuciferaj,  may  he  regarded  as  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
Polynesian.  Its  aspect  is  verj-  imposing,  and  the  blessings  it  confers  are  incal- 
culable. The  islander  reposes  beneath  its  shade,  eats  its  fruit,  and  obtains  a 
delicious  drink  in  tlie  acidulated  cream  of  the  nut  His  hut  is  thatched  with 
its  boughs,  which  are  also  wovtn  into  baskets.  He  shields  his  head  from  the 
sun  by  a  bonnet  of  the  leaves,  and  cools  himself  with  a  fan  plaited  from  the 
young  leaflets.  The  larger  nuts,  thinned  and  polished,  furnish  him  with  beau- 
tiful goblets;  the  dry  husks  kindle  his  fires;  while  their  fibres  are  twined  into 
fishing  lines  and  cords.  The  trunk  itself  is  sawn  into  posts  to  uphold  the 
islander's  dwelling  ;  converted  into  charcoal,  it  cooks  his  food,  while  his  canoe 
is  impelled  through  the  water  with  a  paddle  of  the  wood.  The  tree  delights  in 
a  maritime  situation.  It  is  found  in  its  greatest  perfection  directly  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  its  roots  are  actually  washed,  and  no  saline  flavour  is  perceptible 
in  the  nut  produced  in  such  a  place.  If  met  with  far  inland,  its  tall  stem  is 
frequently  observed  inclining  seaward,  as  if  pining  after  a  more  genial  site.  It 
needs  no  culture,  pruning,  or  attention  of  any  sort,  and  its  fruitfulness  is  re- 
markable. Two  hundred  nuts,  besides  innumerable  white  blossoms  of  others, 
may  be  seen  upon  it  at  a  time  ;  and  though  a  whole  year  is  required  to  bring 
any  one  of  them  to  maturity,  no  two,  perhaps,  are  in  precisely  the  same  stage 
of  growth.    The  Bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus  incisaj,  which, 

"  without  the  ploughshare  yields 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace,  in  unpurchased  groves," 

ranks  next  in  value.  It  is  a  grand  and  towering  object  in  its  prime,  forming 
t':ie  same  feature  in  a  Polynesian  landscape  that  the  patriarchal  elm  does  in 
English  scenery,  resembling  it  in  height,  in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  and 
in  venerable  aspect.  The  leaves  are  of  great  size,  with  edges  cut  and  scolloped 
as  fantastically  as  those  of  a  lace  collar,  brilliantly  tinted  with  nearly  all  the 
prismatic  colours,  when  tending  to  decay.  The  fruit  is  heart-shaped,  and  when 
roasted,  supplies  nourishing  and  pleasant  food.  Such  is  its  abundance,  that  two 
or  three  trees  will  suffice  for  a  man's  yearly  supply.  The  earliest  account 
of  the  bread-fruit  is  by  Captain  Dampier  in  1688,  who  met  with  it  at  the  Ladrone 
Islands. 
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The  Polynesians  have  largely  decreased  in  numbers  since  the  period  when 
intercourse  with  Europeans  commenced,  though  infanticide,  profligacy,  and 
murderous  wars  have  been  greatly  abridged.  The  known  causes  of  this 
reduction  are  ardent  spirits,  and  European  diseases,  some  of  which,  though 
mild  in  temperate  climates,  as  measles  and  scarletina,  are  very  fatal  within  the 
tropics.  But  there  are  causes  of  destruction  at  work  which  are  perfectly  inex- 
plicable. Mr.  Williams,  in  his  "Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprise,"  states,  that 
most  of  the  diseases  which  have  raged  in  the  islands,  during  the  term  of  his 
residence,  have  been  introduced  by  ships;  and  "  what  renders  this  fact  remark- 
able, is,  that  there  might  be  no  appearance  of  disease  among  the  crew  of  the 
ship,  which  conveyed  the  destructive  importation."  But  the  same  fact  has  been 
repeatedly  noted  of  two  sets  of  men,  coming  into  contact,  and  disease  being  the 
consequence  to  the  one,  the  other  remaining  perfectly  healthy.  The  circum- 
stance is  mysterious,  and  beyond  all  human  control. 

438.  The  Bonin,  or  Arzobispo  (archbishop)  Islands, 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  Japan,  comprise  upwards  of 
fifty,  but  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  any  care.  They 
have  no  native  population  ;  but  a  few  Japanese  are  located 
in  the  northern  members  of  the  group,  and  some  British 
subjects  are  said  to  have  established  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  contraband  trade  with  that  country. 
— The  Ladrone  or  Mai'ian  Islands,  to  the  south,  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  Spanish  possessions,  included  in  the 
government  of  the  Philippines.  They  were  once  densely 
inhabited  ;  but  the  natives  fled  in  great  numbers,  to  escape 
an  oppressive  foreign  rule,  and  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the 
original  population  survives.  The  llama,  introduced  from 
Peru,  thrives  on  the  mountains. 

The  Ladrones,  discovered  by  Magellan,  March  6,  1521,  obtained  that  nnme, 
signifying  "  thieves,"  from  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  afterwards  called  Marian,  in  honour  of  Mary  Ann,  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  directed  their  settlement.  Guajam,  the  principal  island, 
about  80  miles  in  circuit,  contains  the  Spanish  capital,  S.  Ignacio  de  Agttna, — 
Population,  3,000.  At  Tinian,  another  of  the  islands,  Anson  landed  his  sick 
crew,  during  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in  1742.  A  memorial  of  his  visit  was 
recently  discovered,  consisting  of  the  anchor  of  his  ship,  the  Centurion,  which 
was  lost  there,  and  which  was  hooked  up  by  a  whaler  on  weighing  her  own 
anchor.    It  was  but  little  corroded,  after  a  submergence  of  nearly  a  century. 

439.  The  Carolinas  consist  of  from  forty  to  fifty  groups, 
which  form  a  long  chain,  extending  through  a  distance  ot 
2,500  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  equator,  and  almost 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it. — The  Pelew  Islands,  at  the 
western  extremity,  are  a  cluster  of  about  twenty-eight,  of 
which  the  largest  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length. — The 
Radac/c,  llalick,  Marshall,  and  Gilbert  arcbipelagoes, 
eastern  appendages  of  the  Carolinas,  are  low,  unimportant 
coralline  formations. 

The  Carolinas  ol'tained  that  name  after  Charles  li.,  of  Spain.  One  of  the  first 
portions  discovered  wao  met  with  by  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  a  kinsman  of  Cortes, 
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on  a  voyage  from  Mexico  to  the  Moluccas.  From  the  day  being  Twelfth  day, 
1527,  he  named  it  Los  Reyes,  or,  "  the  kings,"  supposed  to  be  the  Egoi  Islands  of 
our  present  maps.  Saavedra  likewise  discovered  portions  of  the  Ralick  anil 
Radack  archipelagoes,  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of  Los  Pintados,  from  the 
natives  being  tatooed  or  painted,  and.  Los  Buenos  Jardines,  from  abundant  vege- 
table productions. 

The  Pelew  Islands  were  discovered  in  1543,  by  VUlalobos.  They  strongly 
excited  the  interest  of  the  British  public,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  natives  to 
the  sliipwrecked  crew  of  the  Anlelnpe  in  1783,  and  the  visit  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  a 
son  of  the  king,  to  London,  in  the  company  of  the  captain,  where  he  died  of  the 
small-pox. 

440.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  most  important  at  pre- 
sent of  the  Polynesian  groups,  occupy  a  detached  position 
about  2,800  miles  from  the  shores  of  Mexico  on  the  east, 
5,000  from  the  coast  of  China  on  the  west,  and  2,700  miles 
from  the  Society  Islands  on  the  south.  There  are  eight 
principal  islands, — of  which  Hawaii  or  Owhyee,  is  the 
largest  in  Polynesia,  having  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
miles,  remarkable  for  its  towering  volcanic  mountains  ;  and 
the  great  crater  of  Kirauea,  a  deep  hollow  of  vast  size, 
studded  at  the  bottom  with  smoking  cones,  and  lakes  of 
liquid  lava. — The  natives,  numbering  about  100,000,  have 
long  been  brought  into  intimate  intercourse  with  foreigners 
from  various  parts  of  the  civilized  world  for  trading  pur- 
poses, and  have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  arts  of 
life.  A  single  monarchical  government  has  been  established, 
limited  by  a  legislative  assembly  ;  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  enforced  ;  civil  institutions  have  been  founded ;  towns 
have  been  built  with  a  due  regard  to  convenience  ;  a  small 
fleet  has  been  collected ;  and,  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions,  the  language  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  the  Bible  translated  into  the  native  tongue. 
The  main  commerce  consists  in  victualling  ships,  and 
exporting  the  odoriferous  sandal-wood. 

Honororu,  the  capital,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  composed  chiefly  of  wooden 
houses,  laid  out  in  squares,  intersected  at  regular  intervals  by  streets,  is  the 
largest  town  of  Polynesia.  It  has  its  fashionable  drive,  on  a  fine  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  resorted  to  in  the  evening  by  the  higher  class  natives  and  foreign 
merchants. — Population,  7,000. 

The  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  January  18,  1778,  who  sub- 
sequently perished  at  Hawaii.  They  were  named  after  Earl  Sandwich,  then  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Their  social  improvement  commenced  under  king 
Tamehameha,  and  his  minister  Krimakoo,  otherwise  called  Pitt,  because  contem- 
porary with  the  English  statesman.  Tamehameha  ii.,  and  his  queen,  visite<l 
England,  where  botli  died  of  measles  in  July,  1824.  Their  remains  were  con- 
veyed home  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  Blonde  frigate. 

Sandal-wood  is  in  great  demand  in  China  and  other  countries  of  the  east, 
irbere  it  is  burned  as  incense  to  the  idols. 

The  Feejee,  Friendly,  and  Navigator's  Islands  are  closely 
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related,  situated  to  the  east  of  Australasia,  between  the 
parallel  of  12°  s.,  and  the  southern  tropic,  under  a  number 
of  independent  chiefs. — Cook's  Islands,  and  the  Austral 
Chain  lie  to  the  east  of  the  preceding  clusters,  contiguous 
to  the  Society  group  and  its  great  archipelagoes.  The 
individual  isles  are  all  small,  but  highly  beautiful  and 
fertile. 

The  Feejee  and  Friendly  Islands  are  about  1.200  miles  N.  by  e.  of  New  Zealand. 
They  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  but  not  examined  till  the  time  of  Cook.  The 
Feejee  nati»es  are  of  the  Oceanic  negro  race,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and 
some  of  the  worst  habits  which  disgrace  mankind. — The  Friendly  Islands  received 
that  name  from  Cook,  on  account  of  the  hospitality  he  received  there,  now  known 
to  have  been  deceptive  and  treacherous.  About  midway  from  hence  to  New 
Zealand  are  the  Kermadee  Isles. — The  Navigator's  were  discovered  by  Bougain- 
ville in  17fi8,  who  gave  them  the  designation,  from  observing  canoes  of  superior 
construction  dexterously  managed.  — Cook's  Islands  were  discovered  by  him  in 
17/3.  He  called  the  principal  one  Hervey,  after  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  name  sometime.^  given  to  the  group.  Riiratonyn,  belonging  to  it,  was  first  made 
known  by  the  missionary  Williams,  who  laboured  with  signal  success  in  the 
Christian  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  natives.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about 
thirty  mi!es.  The  Atistral  Isles  have  that  name  from  their  ])osition,  south  of  the 
Society  Islands.  Tocbouiii.  one  of  ihe  chain,  was  the  temporary  retreat  of  the 
mutineers  who  seized  the  Bounly  in  1789. 

"  How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobouai, 
When  summer's  sim  went  down  the  coral  bay! 
Come,  let  us  to  the  islets  softest  shade. 
And  hear  the  warbling  birds !" 

441.  The  Society  Islands,  with  the  adjoining  Georgian 
group,  include  about  ten  conspicuous  isles,  lofty,  volcanic, 
and  fertile,  centrally  situated  in  the  South  Pacific,  now  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  France.  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  the  largest, 
consists  of  two  rounded  mountainous  peninsulas,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  connected  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  the 
whole  circumference  amounting  to  about  140  miles.  There 
are  parts  of  the  interior  not  yet  known  to  the  natives,  who 
principally  occupy  the  coast.  Seen  from  the  sea,  the 
display  of  varied  green  tints  from  beach  to  mountain  top, 
diversified  with  valleys,  ridges,  glens,  and  cascades,  forms 
a  scene  of  unrivalled  loveliness,  which  has  suggested  to  the 
Frencli  the  appellation  of  the  New  Cytlierea. — To  the  east 
and  south-east  are  the  Low  Islands  and  Danc/eroiis 
Archipela(/o,  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  coral 
islets  and  reefs,  generally  only  slightly  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  rendering  the  navigation  intricate 
and  perilous,  to  which  strong  currents  and  squalls  also 
contribute. 

The  .Society  and  Georgian  Isles  were  first  made  known  by  Fernandez  de  Quiro* 
in  1(>05,  and  ttuburquenlly  illustrated  by  Wallis,  Buugainviile,  and  Cuuk     The 
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latter  navigator  returned  from  his  second  voyage  with  a  native,  Omai,  the  first 
South  Sea  islander  ever  seen  in  Britain.  He  was  cmveyed  back  on  the  third 
voyage,  and  lapsed  into  barbarism,  disappointing  completely  the  anticipations  of 
Cowper  in  his  "Task," 

"  That  duly  every  mom 
Thou  climb'st  the  mountain-top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  wat'ry  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England." 

Tahiti  has  acquired  celebrity  from  various  occurrences.  Here  the  transit  of 
Venus  was  observed  by  a  British  scientific  mission,  in  1769;  here  tlie  memorable 
mutiny  of  the  Bounli/  had  its  origin  ;  the  first  messengers  of  the  gospel  to 
Polynesia  were  sent  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  from  its  shores  successive  missions 
have  sailed  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 

442.  The  Marquesas  form  a  very  definite  cluster  of  thirteen 
islands,  lofty  and  superbly  verdant,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Tahiti,  and  approaching 
to  within  8°  of  the  equator. — The  Scattered  Islands  of  the 
Polynesian  region  are  numerous  to  the  west  of  the  Sand- 
wich group,  to  the  north  of  the  Navigator's  and  Society 
Isles,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

Four  of  the  Marquesas  were  discovered  by  Mendana  in  1596,  who  named  them 
Marquesas  do  Mendoza.  after  the  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  Cook  discovered  one  in 
1776,  aud  the  Americans  the  rest  in  1796,  who  styled  them  the  Washington 
Islands. 

Pi/ciiim's  Island,  one  of  the  detached  Polynesian  isles,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  is  of  interest  as  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  who  founded  a  colony,  which  still  survives.  Nothin.i;  was  heard  of  this 
colony  till  the  year  1300,  when  obscure  reports  of  its  existence  were  circulated. 
After  a  few  visits,  it  was  fully  made  known  by  Captain  Beechy,  who  touched  at 
the  island  in  1825,  and  furnished  the  following  statement : — 

Males.  Females. 

niu- fi.  »  .„.n„.. ,j„.„j  „r  fWhite  mutineers  (British)     9  0 

The  first  settlers  consisted  of  (coloured  Tahitians  6        12 

15         12  =  27 

Of  these  were  killed  in  quarrels  {coloured..".!!!!!!!!!...!'.!!!!'...!!!!!!    C  0 

„  ,,  by  accident 1  3 

Died  a  natural  death 1  3 

14  6  =  20 

Original  settlers  found  by  Captain  Beechy,  one  having  gone  away    1  5 
Children  of  the  white  settlers,  the  men  of  colour  not  having  left 

any 10  10 

Grand  childreu 22  15 

Recent  settlers 3  0 

Population  in  1825  36        30  =  66 

Thus  of  the  fifteen  original  male  settlers,  twelve  had  died  by  violence,  one  by 
accident,  one  naturally,  and  one  survived.  The  history  is  highly  instnictive, 
showing  how  crime  begets  crime,  and  one  ofience  is  an  advance  to  the  commission 
of  a  greater.  Happily  the  single  survivor  had  become  a  thoroughly  reformed 
character;  and  under  his  patriarchal  care,  the  infant  community  had  been 
trained  to  virtuous  and  ordeny  habits.    According  to  recent  accounts  the  Pitcairn 
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i.-'landers  have  increased  to  140,  and  are  equal  in  intelligence  and  morality  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  best  English  village.  The  island  is  rocky,  and  about  seven 
miles  in  circuit. 

Easter  Island,  2,000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  1,500  from  the  nearest 
inhabited  land,  Pitcaim's  excepted,  is  in  the  direct  route  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Tahiti,  with  about  1,000  natives.  The  early  navigators  remarked  upon  this 
island  the  traces  of  a  race  much  less  barbarous  than  its  present  occupiers,  in  the 
shape  of  gigantic  stone  busts,  which  have  since  been  destroyed. 


Antarctica. 

443.  Islands,  and  extensive  tracts  of  land,  supposed  to  be 
portions  of  a  great  southern  continent,  occur  towards  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  within  its  limits,  a  region  of  no  im- 
portance to  be  mentioned,  only  to  complete  the  view  of  the 
known  terrestrial  superficies. 

The  New  South  Sheilands  are  a  mountainous  cluster,  clothed  with  snow,  and 
girdled  with  icebergs,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Horn,  being  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  Fuegian  archipelago.  Deception  Island,  one  of  the  number, 
completely  volcanic,  takes  its  name  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  a  vessel  borne 
by  an  insular  peak  near  it,  hence  called  Sail  Rock  by  the  sealers.  In  the  same 
quarter  are  the  New  Orkneys,  Trinity  Land,  Grahnm't  Land,  and  Lovis  Philippe 
Land,  Adelaide,  and  other  islands. 

Enderby's  Land  is  under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Terre  Adelie  or  Adelia  Land,  an  elevated  coast,  traced  for  150  miles,  lies  to 
the  south  of  Australia;  and  Wilke's  Land,  which  includes  it,  extends  through 
1,700  miles,  but  is  not  positively  known  to  be  continuous. 

Victoria  Land,  nearly  due  south  of  New  Zealand,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  Antarctic  world,  named  in  hon.  ur  of  the  present  queen,  being 
discovered  by  a  British  expedition  in  1S40.  Tho  coast  rises  in  lofty  mountaiii 
peaks,  perfectly  covered  with  eternal  snow,  glaciers  descending  from  near  the 
summits,  and  projecting  many  miles  into  the  ocean,  forming  a  perpendicular 
face  of  icy  cliffs,  which  forbid  the  possibility  of  landing.  The  country  is  grandly 
volcanic,  containing  Mount  Erebus,  which  emits  flame  and  smoke  in  profu^ion. 
situated  in  lat.  77°  32'  s.,  much  nearer  to  the  south  pole  than  any  volcano  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  is  to  the  north. 

The  following  are  general  conclusions  in  relation  to  the 
Antarctic  lands  : — 1.  The  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to  have 
no  representative,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  the 
opposite  dark  and  outer  boundary  of  the  earth.  Man  has 
never  yet  gone  north  beyond  the  limits  of  vegetable  life ; 
but  not  the  smallest  trace  of  a  lichen,  or  a  piece  of  sea- 
weed growing  on  the  rocks,  has  been  perceived  in  the  high 
southern  latitudes.  2.  The  Antarctic  Zone  also  differs 
from  the  opposite  in  respect  of  animal  life.  The  northern 
regions  of  "thick-ribbed  ice"  are  haunted  by  various 
tribes,  wiiite  bears,  rein-deer,  wolves,  the  polar  hare,  and 
arctic  fox,  some  of  which  seek  no  southerlv  migration  to 
avoid  the  long  rigorous  winter.  While  Parry  wintered  at 
Melville  Island,  a  pack  of  wolves  nightly  serenaded  the 
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crew,  and  a  beautiful  white  fox  was  taken  and  domesticated. 
But  no  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  any  kind  appear  on  the 
south-polar  shores.  Oceanic  birds,  albatrosses,  penguins, 
and  petrels,  occur  in  great  numbers,  with  seals  reposing  on 
the  ice,  and  whales  spouting  in  all  directions  in  the  open 
water,  3.  The  minute  forms  of  organic  life  are  found  as 
intensely  and  extensively  developed  in  the  southern  seas  as 
it  has  long  been  known  they  are  in  the  northern,  the  food 
of  the  mighty  animals  that  inhabit  them.  4.  The  Antarctic 
lands  seem  to  be  entirely  of  volcanic  character.  The  coast 
of  Victoria  Laud  showed  nothing  but  jet  black  lava,  or 
basalt,  cropping  out  in  bold  capes  and  promontories  beneath 
a  mantle  of  perpetual  frost.  Aqueous  formations  may  exist 
in  the  interior,  under  its  covering  of  snow;  but  the  contour 
of  the  country,  seen  at  a  distance,  exhibited  the  true 
volcanic  outline. 

Solitary  Islands. 

444.  Under  this  head,  a  few  islands  may  be  ranged, 
which  are  not  so  directly  connected  with  any  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe  as  to  be  classed  with  them. 

Kerguelen's  Land,  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  100  miles  long  by 
60  broad,  has  that  name  after  the  French  discoverer,  but  is  frequently  called  the 
Island  of  Desolation — a  name  suggested  by  Cook,  from  its  vegetable  destitution 
and  rigorous  climate.  Though  in  a  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  midland  Europe  in  the  northern,  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub 
exists.  There  are  no  land  animals.  Fossil,  wood,  and  seams  of  coal  occur  in 
abundance. 

St.  Paul's  zwi  Amsterdam  are  two  small  islands,  about  60  miles  apart,  in  the 
mid-ocean  between  the  Cape  and  Australia,  the  latter  containing  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  a  circular  basin  with  deep  water,  large  enough  to  float  the 
entire  British  navy. 

Murian,  Prince  Edward's,  and  the  Crozet  Isles,  are  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Cape. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  a  group  in  the  South  Atlantic,  three  in  number,  bears  the 
name  of  the  Portuguese  discoverer.  Inaccessible  Island,  one  of  them,  16  miles 
long  by  12  broad,  at; d  with  a  flat  summit  ,^.(iOO  feet  high,  is  so  called  from  the 
difficulty  of  landing  on  it,  but  it  is  not  strictly  inaccessible.  The  whole  is  over- 
grown with  heath,  stunted  trees,  brushwood,  agd  reeds.  There  are  a  few  British 
and  American  inhabitants. 

Isle  of  Georgia  and  Sundwich  Land,  the  latter  a  number  of  islands,  are  bleak, 
barren  regions  in  the  South  Atlantic,  near  the  parallel  of  Cape  Horn. 

St.  Paul's,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Atlantic,  1°  north  of  the  equator,  is  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  without  plant  or  lichen,  rising  only  50  feet  above  the  sea,  Hio 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Brazil. 


In  closing  this  survey  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  globe, 
embracing  a  view  of  their  physical  features  and  social 
economy,  the  reflection  may  be  appropriately  indulged,  how 
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unspeakably  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  are 
indebted  to  the  hand  of  a  benignant  Providence,  on  account 
of  the  important  natural,  political,  and  religious  advantages 
with  which  we  are  endowed.  The  acknowledgment  is  fully- 
warranted,  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation,"  and  is 
most  becoming,  if  made  from  an  enlightened  appreciation 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  not  in  pride  or  vain  glory. 

Though  possessing  only  to  an  insignificant  extent  native 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  and  with  a  vegetation  in- 
comparably inferior  to  the  splendid  botanical  forms  of  equa- 
torial latitudes,  while  the  skies  are  dull,  in  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  azure  of  celestial  space  within  the  tropics,  yet 
the  soil  of  England  has  the  minerals  which  are  the  sinews 
of  national  prosperity,  in  greater  abundance  and  more  con- 
venient juxta-position  than  any  other  equal  area  of  the 
globe  ;  the  life-sustaining  cereals  are  plentifully  produced ; 
and  salubrity  may  be  accepted  as  a  more  than  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  atmosphere. 
If  we  are  without  the  physical  luxuriance  and  beauty  of 
tropical  countries,  we  are  also  without  the  perils  to  which 
many  of  them  are  peculiarly  liable,  either  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  the  outburst  of  volcanic  violence,  the  rage  of 
the  tornado,  the  deadly  pestilence  of  the  swamj)y  forest,  or 
the  occasional  droughts,  which  cause  the  flock  to  be  "  cut 
off  from  the  fold,"  and  the  fields  to  "  yield  no  meat." 
Our  completely  isolated  position  is  of  no  mean  utility, 
as  a  security  against  foreign  aggression,  a  facility  to  inter- 
course with  the  most  distant  nations,  while  the  surround- 
ing waters,  by  their  uniform  temperature,  render  those 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  unknown,  which  are  common  to 
continental  climates  in  equal  latitudes.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  the  movements  of  the  great  adjoining  ocean  have  been 
so  arranged  as  emiuentlv  to  favour  us,  in  common  with  the 
nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Why, 
for  example,  are  our  fields  clothed  in  evergreen  robes,  and 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  winter  cold  is  experienced,  while 
in  Labrador,  a  maritime  region  in  the  same  latitude,  the 
subsoil  is  permanently  frozen,  the  winter  cold  terrific,  and 
for  months  the  shores  are  encased  with  ice  ?  The  set  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
Arctic  Current  towards  that  of  North  America,  mainly 
cause  the  diflVrence.     Sujtposing  this  course  to  be  reversed. 
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the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  in-shore  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  instead  of  sweeping  across  it,  and  the  Arctic 
Current  descending  along  the  Norwegian  coast,  Britain  and 
Labrador  would  largely  exchange  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  true  philosophy  to  regard  the  existing  constitution  as  the 
wise  arrangement  of  Almighty  Providence,  specially  advan- 
tageous to  ourselves,  and  of  the  greatest  general  utility  ; 
and  true  religion  calls  for  the  devout  recognition  of  the 
"  blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and 
whose  path  is  in  the  great  waters. 

But  natural  advantages,  however  important  in  themselves, 
are  comparatively  inferior  elements.  With  life  and  property 
under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  law,  with  free  and  settled 
institutions,  and  under  a  constitution  which  leaves  the  high 
road  to  competence,  civil  distinction,  and  political  power, 
open  to  the  humblest  aspirant,  Britain  affords  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  condition  of  many  countries,  where  life  and 
property  depend  upon  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  ruler ; 
where  freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  only  known  within 
very  circumscribed  bounds,  while  secular  prizes  are  not 
subject  to  honourable  competition,  but  bestowed  at  the  in- 
stance of  blind  caprice  and  favouritism.  It  is,  however, 
especially  in  the  view  of  religious  knowledge  and  means, 
that  "  the  lines  are  fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant  ])laces."  If 
the  ancient  sage  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  being 
not  a  barbarian,  but  a  Greek,  and  a  citizen  of  Athens,  the 
eye  of  Greece,  much  more  have  we  ground  for  thankful- 
ness in  having  a  heritage  in  a  country,  which  may  be 
regarded,  without  arrogant  usurpation,  as  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  the  nursery  to  Protestant  truth,  the  chief 
centre  of  evangelical  light,  now  in  course  of  radiation  from 
it  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  Looking  round  upon 
the  existing  populations  of  the  globe,  the  mournful  spec- 
tacle is  exhibited,  of  vast  communities  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
enslaved  to  degrading  and  deluding  superstitions,  stumb- 
ling upon  "  the  dark  mountains,"  "  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none."  Sorrow  and  sin,  sickness  and  infirmity,  age  and 
death,  guilt  and  fear,  everywhere  present  themselves  ;  and 
millions,  ignorant  of  the  Divine  Saviour  provided  for 
them,  fly  into  the  arms  of  some  vain  invention,  for  relief 
from  the  scourge  of  a  terrified  conscience — a  relief  false 
and  evanescent,  to  be  followed  by  the  bitterest  aggravations 
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of  disappointment.  But  "  through  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
us,"  we  have  had  the  riches  of  his  grace  clearly  made 
known  to  us,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  to  liberate  from  sin  and  wretched- 
ness, inspire  solid  peace,  and  prepare  the  soul  for  immortal 
purity,  activity,  and  joy.  This  is  "  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God,"  which  the  most  uneducated  may 
understand,  and  the  most  guilty  may  accept.  Ought  it 
not  to  be  esteemed  "a  joy  and  crow^n  of  rejoicing?"  to 
be  valued  as  the  "  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  receive  the 
supreme  attention  of  the  human  spirit  ?  This  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  the  high  and  holy  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  economy  of  redeeming  grace  may  be 
personally  attained.  Let  the  reader  remember,  that  Great 
privileges,  however,  involve  corresponding  duties  and  solemn 
responsibilities,  and  will  furnish  ample  ground  for  shame 
and  condemnation  at  the  Divine  tribunal,  if  their  legiti- 
mate and  gracious  end  be  not  faithfully  prosecuted.  Hence 
may  the  appeal  be  made  to  every  one  to  apply  his  heart 
unto  wisdom  in  obediently  accepting  the  mercies  of  God, 
by  cordial  submission  to  his  authority,  the  thankful  reception 
of  his  gospel,  and  the  repose  of  the  soul  on  the  Son  of  his 
love  as  the  ground  of  its  immortal  hopes ;  coming  to  the 
Saviour  as  a  lost  and  ruined  sinner  ;  resting  by  a  living 
faith  upon  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and,  in  the  strength 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yielding  himself  unreservedly  to  His 
service,  he  will  experience  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ; 
commencing  a  life  of  happiness  here,  which  shall  prove  the 
antecedent  of  unfading  glory  hereafter. 
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POLITICAL   MAPS. 


I.— EUROPE. 

SrcTioN  A.— From  the  south-west  coast  of  France,  across  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  the  Rhone  valley,  to  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  from 
thence,  by  Turin,  across  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Po. 

Skction  B. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Kibe,  across  the  plain  of  North  Germany, 
the  table-land  of  Bavaiia,  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  lo  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Section  C. — From  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  across  the  Dooro-Fleld  mountains, 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  to  Stockholm. 

Section  D. — From  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  across  the  central  plateau,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asturias  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Section  E. — From  Snowdonia,  the  north-west  angle  of  Wales,  across  the  great 
plain  of  England  to  London. 

11.— ASIA. 

Section  A  B. — From  Cape  Comorin,  across  the  Nilgherries,  the  table-land  of 
the  Deccan,  the  Himalaya,  the  Thibetian  plateau,  the  Kuen- 
lun,  Ihianshan,  Altai,  and  great  plain  of  Siberia,  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

III.— AFRICA. 

Section  A  B. — From  the  south  of  the  Cape  Colony,  across  the  Great  Karroo, 
the  supposed  table-land  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  to  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea. 

IV.— NORTH  AMERICA. 

Section  A  B. — From  St.  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  table-land  of  California,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  and  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

v.— SOUTH  AMERICA. 

SEeTiQN  A  B. — From  Lima,  on  the  west  coast,  across  the  Peru-Bolivian  table- 
land, the  basin  of  the  Plata  rivers,  and  the  Brazilian  Mountains, 
to  Cape  Frio,  on  the  east  coast. 

VI.— AUSTRALIA. 

Section  A  B. — From  the  south  point  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Australia,  across  the  Australian  Alps,  and  northward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  BOOKS 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


The  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societj'  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  a  new  series  of  books  for  schools  and  families  was  greatly 
needed.  Many  of  the  works  now  in  use  have  much  merit ;  but  they 
are  generally  destitute  of  that  truth  by  which  alone  the  understanding 
can  be  enlightened,  the  heart  renovated,  and  the  feet  guided  in  "  the 
paths  of  peace."  It  is  to  provide  books  adapted  to  supply  this 
deficiency  that  the  present  effort  is  made. 

The  pens  of  several  esteemed  writers  have  been  secured  for  this 
series. 

In  works  of  History,  the  object  will  be  carefully  to  exclude  those 
details  which  are  objectionable,  and  to  view  all  events  as  under  the 
control  of  Divine  Providence.  In  Biography,  the  conduct  of  men 
will  be  estimated,  not  by  the  maxims  of  this  world,  as  in  most  other 
publications,  but  by  the  only  infallible  standard,  the  word  of  God. 
In  every  book  of  general  instruction,  sound  information  will  be 
imparted,  on  decidedly  Christian  principles. 

The  following  have  been  published  in  cloth  boards  :  — 

The  History  of  Greece,  containing  390  pages,  with  a  strongly 
mounted  Map.     2s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Rome,  containing  4.50  pages,  with  three 
Maps,  3s. 

Lives  of  Illustrious  Greeks,  containing  412  pages,  3s. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Chistianity.  with  Introduction. 
Notes,  and  Supplement,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  a.m.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  containing  452  pages,  3s. 

Paley's  Hor^;  Paulina,  with  Notes  and  Supplementary 
Treatise,  entitled  Horje  AposTOLiciE,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 
A.5I.,  containing  420  pages,  with  a  Map,  3s. 

A  Universal  Geography,  in  four  Parts:  Historical,  Mathema- 
tical, Physical,  and  Political.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  m.a.. 
F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  Ten  Maps,  with  diagrams  and  sections, 
containing  552  pages. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  progress  : — 

The  History  of  England.      )      Ancient  History,  etc. 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  printed  in  a  good  type, 
and,  from  its  cheapness,  within  the  means  of  all  for  whom  it  i-^ 
prepared.  'Ihe  Committee  urgently  appeal  to  Christian  parents  and 
teachers  to  sustain  this  effort  and  stcure  its  success. 
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